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ADVEHTISEMENT. 

The  Editor  has  only  to  add,  that  in  eompiling 
tills  work,  he  has  inveftigated  different  accounts 
with  impartiality,  ilripped  the  accounts  o£  vi-^ 
lionary  miflionaries  of  their  al>furdities ;  and  by 
colleding  fafts  refpecSling  the  natural  hiftory, 
population,  government,  laws,  cuiloms,  religion,, 
literature,  fciences,  n^anufadtures,  &c.  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  empire,  he  hopes  he  has  enabled  the  reader 
to  fonn  a  pretty  correft  opinion  of  a  nation,  in 
many  inftances  the  moft  aflonidiing  pf  any  re- 
corded in  the  page  of  hiftory. 

With  rcfpedl  to  the  account  of  the  Embafly, 
he  has  only  to  fay,  the  materials  from  which  it 
was  compiled,  were  furnifhed  to  the  publifher  by 
one  who  formed  a  part  of  the  fuite  attendant  on 
the  EmbafTy ,  and  has  every  proof  that  the  author 
was'an  attentive  obferver. 

The  map  is  laid  down  from  the  Jefuits  maps, 
made  from  actual  furveys,  and  includes  the  whole 
of  China,  Chinefe  Tartary,  and  the  tributary 
kingdoms. 
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CHINA. 


A  HE  origin  of  all  nations  is  involved  in  obfcurlty  and 
lEible ;  but  that  of  the  Chinefe  perhaps  much  more  fo  than 
aoy  other.     Every  nation  is  inclined  toafllime  too  high  an 
antiquity  to  itfelf,  but  the  Chinefe  carry  theirs  beyond  all 
bounds.     Indeed,  though  no  people  on  earth  are  more  ex- 
^  -      %iEt  in  keeping  records  of  every  memorable  tranfaftion,  yet 
fuch  is  the  genius  of  the  Chinefe  for  fuperftition  and  feble, 
that  the  firft  part  of  their  hiftory  is  defervedly  contemned  by 
every  rational  perfon*     What  contributes  more  to  this  un- 
certainty of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  is,  that  neither  we,  nor  they 
themfelvcs,  have  any  thing  but  fragments  of  their  ancient 
hiftorical  books  ;  for  about  two  hundred  and  thirteen  years 
before  the  Chrifiian  jcra,  the  reigning  emperor  Si-hoang- 
Si  caufcd  all  the  books  in  the  empire  to  be  burned,  except 
thofe  written   by  lawyers  and  phyficians.     Nay,  the  more 
cffe£l:ually  to  dtftroy  the  memory  of  every  thing  contained 
in  tliem,  he  commanded  a  great  number  of  learned  men  to 
be  buried  alive,  left,  from  their  memories,  they  fiiould  com- 
mit to  writing  fomcthing  of  the  true  memoirs  of  the  em- 
pire.    The  inaccuracy  of  the  Chinefe  annals  is  complained 
of  even  by  their  moft  rcfpefted  author  Confucius  himfelf; 
who  alfo  affirms,  tliat  before  his  time  many  of  the  oldcft  ma- 
terials  for  writing  fucli  ::nnals  had  been  deftroycd, 
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According  to  the  Chinefe  hiftorics,  the  firft  monarch  of 
the  whole  univerfe  (that  is,  of  China),  was  called  Puon-' 
KU,  or  PuEN-cu.  This,  according  to fomc,  was  the  firft 
man ;  but  according  to  Bayer  and  Menzelius,  t^o  of  the 
greatcft  critics  in  Chinefe  literature  that  have  hitherto  ap- 
peared, the  word  fignifics  the  hlghejl  antiquity.  Puon-ku 
was  fuccceded  by  Tiene-hoang,  which  fignifies  the  empe* 
ror  of  heaven.  They  call  him  alfo  the  intelligent  heaven, 
the  fupreme  king  of  the  middle  heaven,  \^c.  According  to 
fome  of  their  hifrorians,  he  was  the  inventor  of  letters,  and 
of  the  Cyclic  charafters  by  which  they  determine  the  place 
of  the  year,  t^c.  Tiene-hoang  was  fucceeded  by  Ti- 
HOANG,  the  emperor  of  the  earthy  who  divided  the  day  and 
night,  appointing  thirty  days  to  make  one  moyn,  and  fix- 
ed the  winter  folftice  to  the  eleventh  moon.  Ti-hoang 
was  fucceeded  by  Gise-hqasg^  foverelgn  of  men^  who 
with  his  nine  brothers  fhared  the  government  among  them. 
They  built  cities,  and  furrounded  them  with  walls  5  mad« 
a  diflindion  between  the  fovereign  and  fubjefts  \  inftituted 
marriage,  £s*r» 

The  reigns  of  thefe  four  emperors  make  up  one  of  what 
the  Chinefe  called  /t/,  "  ages,"  or  "  periods,"  of  which 
there  were  nine  before  Fo-Hi,  whom  the  moft  fenfible 
writej-s  acknowledge  as  the  founder  of  their  empire. 

The  hiftory  of  the  fecond  \i  contradidb  almoft  every 
thing  faid  of  the  firft;  for  though  we  have  but  juft  now 
been  told  that  Gine-hoang  and  his  brethren  built  cities 
furrounded  with  walls;  yet,  in  the  fucceeding  age,  the 
people  dwelt  in  caves,  or  perched  upon  trees  as  it  were  ia 
nefts.  Of  the  third  Vi  we  hear  nothing  ;  and  in  the  fourth, 
it  fcems  matters  had  been  ftill  worfc,  as  we  are  told  that 
men  were  then  only  taught  to  retire  into  the  hollows  of 
rocks.  Ofthe  fifth  and  fixth  we  have  no  accounts.  Thcfc 
fix  periods,  according  to  fome  writers,  contained  ninety 
t]iOL:fand  years  ;  according  to  others,  one  million  oiic  hun- 
dred thouiaixl  fcvcn  hundred  and  fiftv. 
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In  the  feventh  and  eighth  kiy  they  tell  us  over  again  what 
they  had  faid  of  the  firft ;  namely,  that  men  began  to  leave 
their  caves  and  dwell  in  houfes,  and  were  taught  to  pre- 
pare clothes,  Wf.     TcHiNE-FANG,  the  firft  monarch  of 
the  eighth  ki\  taught  his  fubjedls  to  take  off  the  hair  from 
fldns  with  rollers  of  wood,  and  cover  thcmfelvcs  with  the 
fkins  fo  prepared.     He  taught  them  alfo  to  make  a  kind  of 
web  of  their  hair,  to  krve  as  a  covering  to  their  heads 
againft  rain.     They  obeyed  his  orders  with  joy,    and  he 
called  his  fubje£ls  people  clothed  with  Jkins.     His  reign  is  faid 
to  have  lafted  three  hundred  and  fifty  years ;  that  of  one  of  his 
fucceflbrs,  alfo,  named  Yeou-tsao-chi,  lafted  more  than 
three  hundred ;  and  his  family  continued  for  twelve  or  eigh- 
teen thoufand  years.     But  what  is  very  furprifing,  all  thefe 
thoufands  and  millions  of  years  had  elapfed  without  man- 
kind's having  any  knowledge  of  fire.     This  was  not  difco- 
vered  till  towards  the  clofe  of  this  period,  by  one  Souigine. 
After  fo  ufcful  a  difcovery,  he  taught  the  people  to  drefs 
their  viftuals  ;  whereas  before,  they  had  devoured  the  fled 
of  animals  quite  raw,  drunk  their  blood,  and  fwallowed  even 
their  hair  and  feathers.     He  is  alfo  fiiid  to  have  been  the 
inventor  of  fifhing,  letters,  ^c. 

In  the  ninth  period  we  find  the  invention,  or  at  leaft  the 
origin  of  letters,  attributed  to  one  Tsang-hie,  who  re- 
ceived them  from  a  divine  tortoifc  that  carried  them  on  his 
Cicll,  and  delivered  them  into  the  hands  of  Tsang-hie. 
During  this  period  alfo,  mufic,  money,  carriages,  merchan- 
dize, commerce,  v5fr.  were  invented.  There  are  various 
calculations  of  the  length  of  thefe  hi  or  periods.  Some 
make  the  time  from  Puan-ku  to  Confucius,  who  flourifhtd 
about  four  hundred  and  fjventy-nine  years  before  Chrift,  to 
contain  two  hundred  and  f^venty-nine  thoufand  years ; 
others,  two  millions  two  hundred  and  feventy-fix  thou- 
fand ;  fome,  two  millions  fcven  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
^houfand  eight  hundred  and  fixty  years;  others,  three 
pxillions,  two  hundred  and  fevjnty-fix  thoufand  i  and  foms 
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no  lefs  than  nincty-fix  millions  nine  hundred  and  fixty-one 
tiioufand,  feven  hundred  and  forty  years. 

Thefe  extravagant  accounts  are  by  fome  thought  to  con- 
tain obfcure  and  impcrfcrci  hints  concerning  the  cofmogony 
and  creation  of  the  world,  lie,  Puon-ku,  the  firft  em- 
peror, they  think,  reprcfcnts  eternity  preceding  the  duration 
of  the  world.  The  fucceeding  ones,  Tiene-hoang,  Ti- 
hoang,  and  Gine-hoang,  they  imagine  fignify  the  creation 
of  the  heavens  and  earth,  and  the  formation  of  man.  The 
ten  ix,  or  ages,  nine  of  which  preceded  Fo-hi,  mean  the 
ten  generations  preceding  Noah. 

What  we  have  now  related,  contains  the  fubflance  of 
that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiftory  which  is  entirely  fabulous* 
After  the  nine  Jd  or  "  ages"  already  taken  notice  of,  the 
tenth  commenced  with  Fo-hi  ;  and  the  hiftory,  though  ftill 
dark,   obfcure,   and  fabulous,  begins  to  grow    fomewhat 
more   confiftent  and  intelligible.     Fo-hi  is   faid  to  have 
been  born  in  the  province  of  Shenfi.     His  mother,  walking 
upon  the  bank  of  a  lake  in  that  province,  iaw  a  very  large 
print  of  a  man's  foot  in  the  (and  there ;  and,  being  fur-« 
Tounded  by  an  iris  or  rainbow,  became  impregnated.     The 
child  was  named  Fo-hi ;  and,  when  he  grew  up,  was  by  his 
countrymen  elefted  king,  on  account  of  his  fuperior  merits 
and  ftyled  TvENT-TSEy  that  is  "  the  Jon  of  heaven.'*     He 
is  faid  to  have  invented  the  eight  qua^  or  fymbols,  confift- 
ing  of  tliree  lines  each,  which,  difFerently  combined,  form- 
ed fixty-four  characters  that  were  made  ufeofto  exprcfs 
every  thing.      To  give  thefe  the  greater  credit,   he  pre- 
tended that  he  had  feen  them  infcribed  on  the  back  of  a 
dragon-horfe,  an  animal  fliaped  like  a  horfe,  with  the  win^s 
and  fcales  of  a  dragon,  which  arofe  from  the  bottom  of 
a  lake.     Having  gained  great  reputation  among  his  coun- 
trymen by  this  prodigy,  he  is  faid  to  have  created  manda- 
rines or  officers,  under  the  name  of  dragons.     Hence  wc 
may  affign  areafon  why  the  emperors  of  China  always  car-, 
ry  a  dragon  in  their  banners.    He  alfo  inftituted  marri^ 
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age,  invented  mufic,  regulated  the  drefs  of  the  fexes,  &c. 
Having  eftablifhed  a  prime  minifter^i  he  divided  the  go^ 
vemment  of  his  dominions  among  four  mandarines,  and 
died  after  a  reign  of  one  hundred  and  fifteen  years. 

After  Fo-hi  followed  afucceffion  of  emperors,  of  whom 
nothing  remarkable  is  recorded,  except  that  in  the  reign  of 
Yau,  the  feventh  after  Fo-hi,  the  fun  did  not  fet  for  ten 
days,  fo  that  the  Chinefe  were  afraid  of  a  general  conflagra- 
tion. This  event  the  compilers  of  the  Univerlkl  Hiftory 
take  to  be  the  fame  with  that  mentioned  in  the  book  of 
Jofhua,  when  the  fun  and  moon  ftood  ftill  for  about  the 
fpace  of  a  day.  Fo-hi  they  will  have  to  be  the  fame  with 
Noah.  They  imagine,  that  after  the  deluge  this  patri- 
arch remained  fome  time  with  his  defcendants  j  but  on  their 
wicked  combination  to  build  the  tower  of  Babel,  he  fepa- 
rated  himfclf  from  them,  with  as  many  as  he  could  perfuade 
to  go  along  with  him ;  and  that,  ftill  travelling  caftward, 
he  at  kft  entered  the  fertile  country  of  China,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  that  vaft  empire — But,  leaving  thefe  fabulous 
and  conjcftural  times,  we  fhall  proceed  to  give  fome  ac- 
count of  that  part  of  the  Chinefe  hiltory  which  may  be  more 
certainly  depended  on. 

As  the  Chinefe,  contrary  to  the  pra£lice  of  almofl  all  na- 
tions, have  never  fought  to  conquer  other  countries,  but  ra- 
ther to  improve  and  content  themfelves  with  tlicir  own, 
their  hiftory  for  many  ages  furniflies  nothing  remarkable. 
The  whole  of  their  emperors,  abftrafting  from  thofe  who 
are  faid  to  have  reigned  in  the  fabulous  times,  are  compre- 
hended in  twenty-two  dynafKes,  mentioned  in  the  following 
table. 

Emperors.  Before  Chrift. 

-  -  -      2207. 

-  -         -       1766. 

1 1 22. 

248. 
206. 


1.  Hya,  containing 

'      17 

2-  Shang,  or  Ingy     - 

-      28 

3"  Chnu, 

-     35 

4.  Tfmy          -         - 

4 

5.  Han, 

-      25 
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Emperors.  After  Chrlfl:. 

6.  HeW'hariy  -  -        2  -  -           220. 

7.  Tfm,        -  .  -      15  -  .          465. 

8.  Song,        -  -               8  -  -  22c. 

9.  7)f,            -  -               5  -  .  479. 

10.  Lyangy      -         -  4  -         -  502. 

11.  Chin,         -         -  4       -  -  SSI* 

12.  <?«;/,  -         -  3       "         " 

33.  Twangy    -         -  20  -  -  618. 

J4«  HfW'Iyang,       -  2  -                  -  907. 

15.  HeW'tang,       -  -  4  -  •  923. 

16.  Hew-tjin.  -  ,  2  -  -  936. 

17.  HeW'han,  -  -  2  -  -  947. 
j%.  HeW'cheWy  -  -  3  "  -  951. 

19.  iS<?/?f,  -  -             18  -                -  960. 

20.  /urr/r,  -  -             9  -             .  1280. 

21.  AT/W^*  -            -         16  -  -  1368. 
^2.  TJfw^,            .            .  -  .  1645. 

This  tabic  is  formed  according  to  the  accounts  of  the 
Jcfuit  Du  Halde,  and  is  commonly  reckoned  to  be  the 
nioft  authentic  ;  but  according  to  the  above  mentioned 
hypothefisof  the  compilers  of  the  Univerfal  Hiftory,  who 
make  Tau  cotemporary  with  Jofliua,  the  dynafty  of  Hya 
did  not  commence  till  the  year  before  Chrift  1357  ;  and 
to  accommodate  the  hiftory  to  their  hypothcfis,  great  alter- 
ations muft  bo  made  in  the  duration  of  the  dynafties. 

The  moft  intercfting  particulars  of  the  Chincfe  hiftory 
relate  only  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars,  who  at  laft 
conquered  the  whole  empire,  and  who  ftill  continue  to 
hold  the  fovereignty ;  though  by  transferring  the  feat  of 
the  empire  to  Pe-kin,  and  adopting  the  Chincfe  lan- 
guage, manners,  &c.  Tartary  would  fccm  rather  to 
have  been  conquered  by  China,  than  China  by  Tar- 
tary.      Thcfc  incurfions  arc   faid   to  have  begun  very 
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early;  even  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Shuh,  fucceflTor  to 
Yau  above  mentioned,  in  whofe  reign  the  miraculous  foi-" 
flice  happened.  At  this  time,  the  Tartars  were  repulfed, 
and  obliged  to  retire  into  their  own  territories.  From  time 
to  time,  however,  they  continued  to  threaten  the  empire 
with  invafions,  and  the  northern  provinces  were  often  ac- 
tually ravaged  by  the  Tartars  in  the  neighbourhood.  About 
two  hunJrcd  and  thirteen  years  before  the  Chriftian  sera. 
Shi-hoang-ti,  having  fuHy  fubdued  all  the  princes,  or 
kings  as  they  were  called,  of  the  diScrent  provinces,  became 
emperor  of  China  with  unlimited  power.  He  divided  the 
whole  empire  into  thirty -fix  provinces ;  and  finding  the,  nor- 
thern part  of  his  dominions  much  incommoded  by  the  in- 
vafionsof  the  neighbouring  barbarians,  he  fenf  a  formidable 
army  againft  them,  which  drove  them  far  beyond  the  boun»- 
darics  of  China,  and  to  prevent  their  return,  he  built  the 
famous  wall  which  feparatcs  China  from  Tartary.  After 
this,  being  elated  with  his  own  cxploks,  he  formed  the  de- 
fign  of  making  pofterity  believe  thatl>ehimfelf  had  been  the 
firft  Chincfe  emperor  that  ever  fat  on  the  throne;  and  for 
thispurpofc,  ordered  all  the  hiftorical  writings  to  be  burnt^ 
and  caufed  many  oj  the  learned  to  be  put  to  death,  as  al- 
ready mentioned. 

What  effedt  the  great  wall  for  fomc  time  had  in  prc- 
Tcnting  the  invafions  of  the  Tartars,  we  are  not  told  ; 
but  in  the  tenth  century  of  the  Chriftian  xra,  thofc  of 
Kitan  or  Lyan  got  a  footing  in  China.  The  Kitan  were  a 
people  of  weftcrn  Tartary,  who  dwelt  to  the  north  and  north- 
caftof  the  province  of  Pccheli  in  China,  particularly  in  that 
of  Layu-tong  lying  without  the  great  wall.  Thcfo  people 
having  fubdued  the  country  between  Korea  and  Kafhgar, 
became  much  more  troublcfome  to  the  Chincfe  than  alJ 
the  other  Tartars.  Their  empire  commenced  about  the 
year  916,  in  the  fourth  year  of  Mo-ti-kvan-ti,  fcccnci 
emperor  of  the  14th  Chinefc  dynafty  called  1iew-lva:>:g. 
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10946,  MiKGT-soNO,  fccond  emperor  of  the  fifteenth 
dynafty,  being  dead,  Sheking-tang,  his  fon-in-law,  rebelled 
againft  Mingt-fong,  his  fon  and  fucccffor,  whom  he  de- 
prived of  his  crown  and  life.  This  he  accomplifhed  by 
means  of  an  army  of  fifty  thoufand  men  furniflied  by  the 
Kitan.  Fi-ti,  the  fon  of  Mingt-fong,  being  unable  to  refill 
the  ufurpcr,  fled  to  the  city  Ghey-chew ;  where  (hutting 
himfelf  up  with  his  family  and  all  his  valuable  efFeSs,  he 
fet  fire  to  the  palace  and  was  burnt  to  afhes.  On  his  deaths 
She-kino-tang  affumed  the  title  of  emperor;  founded 
the  iixteenth  dynafty ;  and  changed  his  name  to  that  of 
Kaut'Ju.  But  the  Kitan  general  rcfufing  to  acknowledge 
him,  he  was  obliged  to  purchafe  a  peace  by  yielding  up  to 
the  Tartars  fixteen  cities  in  the  province  of  Pcche-li,  bc- 
fides  a  yearly  prefent  of  three  hundred  thoufand  pieces  o£ 
lilk. 

This  fubmilTion  ferved  only  to  inflame  the  avarice  and 
ambition  of  the  Kitan.  In  959,  they  broke  the  treaty 
when  Icaft  cxpedled,  and  invaded  the  empire  afreih*  Tsi- 
VANG,  the  emperor  at  that  time,  oppofed  them  with 
a  formidable  army ;  but  through  the  treachery  of  his 
general  Lyew-chi-ywen,  the  Tartars  were  allowed  to  take 
him  prifoncr.  On  this,  Tfi-vang  was  glad  to  recover  his 
liberty,  by  accepting  of  a  fmall  principality ;  while  the 
traitor  became  emperor  of  all  China,  and,  changing 
his  name  to  Kaut-su,  founded  the  i7tb  dynafty.  The 
Tartars,  in  the  mean  time,  ravaged  all  the  northern  pro- 
vinces without  oppofition,  and  then  marched  into  the 
^.  fouthern.  But  being  here  flopped  by  fome  bodies  of  Chi- 
nefc  troops,  the  general  thought  proper  to  retire  with  his 
booty  into  Tartary.  In  962,  Kaut-fu  dying  was  fuc* 
cecded  by  his  fon  In-ti.  The  youth  of  this  prince  gave 
an  opportunity  to  the  eunuchs  to  raife  commotions  ;  efpeci* 
ally  as  the  army  was  employed  at  a  diftance  in  repelling  the 
invaftons  of  the  Tartars,     This  army  was  commanded 
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by  Ko-ghey,  who  defeated  the  eneitvy  ill  feveral  battlest 
and  thus  rtflored  peace  to  the  northern  provinces.  In  the 
mean  time,  In-ti  was  (Iain  by  his  eunuchsi  and  the  em- 
pds  placed  bis  brother  on  the  throne :  but  Ko-ghey  return- 
ing in  triumph,  was  faluted  emperor  by  his  viSorious 
tnny  ;  and  the  emprefs  being  unable  to  fupport  the  rights 
ttf  herfon,  was  obliged  to  fubmit,  while  Ko-ghey,  aflfuming 
the  name  of  TAVrTSU,  founded  the  eighteenth  dynady. 
Kine  years  after  this,  however^  the  grandees  of  the  empire^ 
fetting  aiide  Kong-ti^  the  third  in  fucceflion  from  Tay-tfu^ 
on  account  of  his  non-age,  proclaimed  his  guardian,  named 
Cbau^udrtg'ytif  emperor ;  who  afluming  the  name  of  Kau- 
tsv,  founded  the  nineteenth  dynafiy,  called  Stng  or  Tfong^ 

Under  this  monarch  the  empire  began  to  recover  itfelf ) 
but  the  Kitan  (Kll  continued  their  incurlions*  The  fuc» 
oefibrs  of  Kau-tfu  oppofed  them  with  various  fuccefe ;  but 
«l  lad,  in  978,  the  barbarians  became  fo  firong  as  to  lay 
fiegf>  to  a  confiderabk' city*  TAr-TSONO,  fucccfibr  to 
K.au-tfu,  detached  three  hundred  foldiers,  each  carrying 
a  light  in  his  hand»  againft  them  in  the  night  time,  with 
orders  to  approach  as  near  as  poffible  to  the  Tartar  camp* 
The  barbarians,  imagining,  by  the  number  of  lights, 
that  the  whole  Chinefe  army  Was  at  hand,  immediately  fled, 
and,  falling  into  the  ambufcades  laid  for  them  by  the  Chi« 
nefe  general,  were  almoft  all  cut  to  pieces. 

This  check,  however,  did  not  long  put  a  Hop  to  the 
tavagesof  the  Kitan.  In  the  }'ear9^9,  they  laid  flege 
to  a  city  in  the  province  of  Pcche-li ;  but  Chinc-tsong, 
fkicceflbr  to  Tay'>tfong,  came  upon  them  with  his  army  fo 
iuddenly,  that  they  betook  themfclves  to  flight.  The 
emperor  was  advifed  to  take  advantage  of  their  confterna- 
tion,  and  recover  the  country  M'hich  had  been  yielded  to 
them  ;  but  indead  of  purfuing  his  vidory,  he  bought  a 
peace,  by  confcnting  to  pay  annually  one  hundred  thoufand 
tael,  about  thirty  four  thoufand  pounds,  and  two  hundred 
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thoufand  pieces  of  iilk.  The  youth  and  paciBc  dlfpofitioil 
of  JiN-TSONO,  fucccffor  to Ching-tfong,  revived  the  cou** 
rage  of  the  Kitan ;  aitd,  In  I635,  war  would  have  been  rc-« 
newedy  had  not  the  emperor  condefcended  to  as  (hameful  t 
treaty  as  (hat  cortcluded  by  his  fatltcr.  Two  yelars  after,  the 
Tartars  demanded  reftitution  of  ten  cities  in  the  province 
of  Peche-li,  which  had  been  taken  by  Ko-ghey,  founder  of 
the  eighteenth  dynlfty ;  upon  wkich  Jin -tfong  engaged  tO' 
pay  them  an  annual  tribute  of  two  hundred  tbotifand  tael» 
of  fllver,  and  three  hundred  thetifand  pieces  of  (ilk,  in  lieuf 
of  thefecitrcs. 

From  this  tirfie  tke  Kitatn  retrained  in  peaceable  poflcf* 
fion of  their  Chinefc  dominions  till  the  year  my,  Whey- 
tfongy  at  that  time  emperor,  being  able  neither  to  bear 
their  ravages,  nor  by  himfclf  to  put  a  flop  ta  them,  re- 
folved  upon  a  remedy  which  at  teft  proved  worfc  than  tlic 
difeafe.  This  was  to  call  in  the  Nu-che,  Nyu^che,  or 
Eadem  Tartars,  to  deftroy  the  kingdom  of  the  Kitan.^ 
From  this  he  was  diffuadcd  by  the  king  of  Korea,  and 
moft  of  his  own  miniAers ;  but,  difregarding  thrir  falu«« 
tary  advice,  he  joined  his  forces  to  thofe  of  the  Nu-che^ 
The  Kitan  were  then  every  where  defeated ;  and  at  laft 
reduced  to  fuch  extremity,  that  thofe  who  remained  were 
forced  to  leave  their  country,  and  fly  to  the  mountains  of 
the  weft. 

Thus  the  empire  of  the  Kitan  was  totally  deftroyed, 
but  nothing  to  the  advantage  of  the  Chinefc ;  for  the 
Tartar  general,  elated  with  his  eonqueft,  gave  the  name 
of  Kin  to  his  new  dominion,  aflumed  the  title  of  empe- 
ror, and  began  to  think  of  aggrandizing  himfeU  and  en. 
hrging  his  empire.  For  this  purpofe,  he  immediately 
broke  the  treaties  concluded  with  the  Chinefc  emperor  ; 
and,  invading  the  provinces  of  Pcche-H  and  Shen-fi,  made 
himfclf  mafter  of  the  greater  part  of  them.  Whcy-tfong, 
finding  himlelf  in  danger  of  lofing  his  dominions,  iiud« 
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feveral  advantageous  propofals  to  the  Tartar  ;  iflrhoy  feein<%. 
ing  to  comply  with  them,  invited  him  to  come  and  fettle 
matters  by  a  perfonal  conference.     The  Chinefe  monarch, 
complied :  but,  on  his  return,  the  terms  agreed  on  fcemed. 
lb  intolerable  to  his  miniAers,  that  they  told  him  the  treaty 
could  not  fubfift,  and  that  the  mod  cruel  war  was  preferable 
to  fuch  an  ignominious  peace«    The  Kin  monarch,  being 
informed  of  all  that  paiTed,  had  recourfe  to  arms,  and  took 
feveral  cities.     Whey-tfong  was  weak  enough  to  go  in  per- 
fbn  to  hold  a  fccond  conference ;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was 
immediately  feized  by  the  Tartar.     He  was  kept  prifoner 
under  a  (Irong  guard  during  the  remaining  part  of  his  life  ; 
amd  ended  his  days  in  iia6,  in  thedefertof  Shamo,  hav- 
ing nominated  his  elded  fun  Kin-tfong  to  fucceed  him. 

KiN-TSONC  began  his  reign  with  putting  to  death  fix 
ininif^crs  of  flate,  who  had  betrayed  his  father  into  the 
bands  of  the  Kin  Tartars.  7'he  barbarians  in  the  mean 
time  purfued  their  conquefls  without  oppofition.  They 
croffed  the  Hoang-ho,  or  Yellow  River,  which  an  hand- 
ful of  troops  might  have  prevented  ;  and  marching  diredlly 
towards  the  imperial  city,  took  andlplundered  It.  Then 
fcizing  the  emperor  and  his  confort,  they  carried  them 
away  captives :  but  many  of  the  principal  lords,  and 
fcveral  of  the  minifters,  preferring  death  to  an  igno* 
minious  bondage,  killed  thcmfelvcs^  The  Kin  being  in- 
formed by  the  emprefs  Meng  that  (he  had  been  divorced^ 
they  left  her  behind.  This  proved  the  means  of  faving 
the  empire ;  for  by  her  wifdom  and  prudence  flie  got  the 
crown  placed  on  the  head  of  Kau-tfong,  nintli  fon  of  the 
emperor  Whey-tfong  by  his  divorced  emprefs. 

Kau-tsong  fixed  his  court  at  Nankin,  the  capital  of 
Kyang-nan ;  but  foon  after  was  obliged  to  remove  it  to 
Kang-chew  in  Che-kyang.  He  made  feveral  efforts  to 
recover  fome  of  his  provinces  from  the  Kin,  but  without 
effect.     Ili-tsong  the  Kin  monarchy  in  the  mean  time| 
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cmdeaTOurod  to  gain  the  efleem  of  his  Chinefe  fubjeds  hf 
laying  a  regard  to  their  learning  and  kimed  men,  and  ho<* 
nouriirg  the  memory  of  Confucius.  Some  time  after,  he. 
sdvanced  to  Nankin,  from  whence  Kau^tfong  had  retired, 
and  took  it :  but,  receiving  advice  that  Yo-fi,  general  of 
the  Song,  or  fouthem  Chinefc,  was  advancing  by  long, 
marches  to  the  relief  of  that  city,  they  fet  fire  to  die  palace 
^nd  retired  northward.  However,  Yo-ii  arrived  time 
enough  to  fall  upon  their  rear-guard,  which  fuffered 
very  much  i  and  from  this  time  the  Kin  never  dared  to  croia 
the  river  Kyang,  In  a  few  years  afterwards  the  Chinefe 
emperor  fubmitted  to  become  tributary  to  the  Kin,  and 
concluded  a  peape  with  them  upon  very  difhonourable  terms^ 
This  fubmiffion,  however,  was  of  little  avail :  for,  in  1 163, 
^e  Tartars  broke  the  peace ;  and,  invading  the  fouthern 
province  with  a  formidable  army,  took  the  city  of  Yang-, 
chew.  The  king,  having  approached  the  river  Kyang, 
near  its  mouth,  where  it  is  wideft  as  well  as  moi(  rapid,  com-^ 
manded  his  troops  to  crofs  it,  threatening  with  his  drawn 
fword  to  kill  thofe  who  refufed.  On  receiving  fuch  ai) 
imreafonablc  command,  the  whole  army  mutinied  i  and  the 
king  being  killed  in  the  beginning  of  the  tumult,  the  army 
immediately  retired. 

From  this  time  to  the  year  X2io,  nothing  remarkable 
occurs  in  the  Chinefe  hiftoryi^this  year,  Jenghiz-khan'^ 
chief  of  the  weftern  Tartars,  Moguls  or  Mungls^  quarrelled 
with  Yong-tfi,  emperor  of  the  Kinj  and  at  the  farne  time 
the  king  of  Hya,  difgufted  at  being  refufed  aflilbmce 
againft  Jenghiz-khan,  threatened  him  with  an  invafion 
on  the  weft  fide,  Yong-tfi  prepared  for  his  defence}  but 
in  121 1,  receiving  news  that  Jenghiz-khan  was  advance 
ing  fouthward  with  his  whole  army,  he  was  fcized  with 
fear,  and  made  propofals  of  peace,  which  were  rejefted.  Ii^ 
19 1 2,  the  Mogul  generals  forced  die  great  wall,  or,  ac^ 
fiording  to  fome  writers,  had  one  of  the  gates  treacheroufly 
ppened  to  them,  to  the  noxth  of  Shcn-fi  \  and  made  in<;urfiona 
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as  far  as  Pekin,  die  capital  of  the  Kla  empire.  At  the  fame 
time  the  province  of  Ljau-tong  was  almoft  totally  reduced 
by  (everal  Kitan  lords  who  had  joined  Jenghiz-khan  >  feve- 
jral  ftrong  places  were  taken,  and  an  army  of  diree  hundred 
diouiand  Kin  defeated  by  the  Moguls.  In  autumn  they 
laid  fiege  to  the  city  of  Tay-tong-fou ;  where,  although 
die  governor  Hujaku  fled,  yet  Jenghiz-khan  met  with  con-* 
fiderable  refiflance.  Having  loft  a  vaft  number  of  m'^n^ 
and  being  himfelf  wounded  by  an  arrow,  he  was  obliged 
to  raife  the  flege  and  retire  into  Tartary ;  after  which  the 
Kin  retook  feveral  cities.  The  next  year,  however,  Jeng- 
hiz-khan  reentered  China,  retook  the  cities  which  the 
Kin  had  reduced  the  year  before,  and  overthrew  their  armies 
in  two  bloody  battles,  in  one  of  which  the  ground^  was 
ftrewed  with  dead  bodies  for  upwards  of  four  leagues. 

The  fame  year  Yong-tfi  was  flain  by  his  general  Hujaku; 
and  Sun,  a  prince  of  the  blood,  advanced  in  his  room. 
After  this  the  Moguls,  attacking  the  empire  with  four 
armies  at  once,  laid  wafte  the  provinces  of  Shen-fi,  Ho-nan, 
Peche-Ii,  and  Shan-tong.  In  i  a  14  Jenghiz-khan  fat  down 
before  Pekin ;  but  inftead  of  aflaulting  the  city,  offered 
terms  of  peace,  which  were  accepted,  and  the  Moguls 
retired  into  Tartary.  After  their  departure,  the  emperor, 
leaving  his  fon  at  Pekin,  removed  his  court  to  Pyen-lyang 
near  Kay-fong-fou,  the  capital  of  Ho-nan.  At  this  Jenghiz- 
khan  being  offended,  immediately  fent  troops  to  bcfiege 
Pekin.  The  city  held  out  to  the  fifth  month  of  tlie  year 
1 215,  and  then  furrendered.  At  the  fame  time  the  Moguls 
finiflied  the  conqueft  of  Lyau-tong  j  and  the  Song  rcfufed 
to  pay  the  ufual  tribute  to  the  Kin, 

In  1 216,  Jenghiz-khan  returned  to  purfue  his  conqueft 
in  the  weft  of  Afia,  Adhere  he  ftaid  feven  years;  during 
which  time  his  general  MuHULi  made  great  progrefs  in 
China  againft  the  Kin  emperor.  He  was  greatly  afTifted 
by  the  motions  of  Ning-tsong,  emperor  of  the  Song>  or 
foutbern  China  j  who,  ipcenfcd  by  the  frequent  perfidies 
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•f  die  Kin,  hftd  declared  war  againft  them,  and  wcmki 
hearken  to  no  terms  of  peace,  though  very  advantageous 
propbials  were  made.  Notwithftanding  this,  however,  in 
laio,  the  Kin,  exerting  themfelves,  raifed  two  great  armies, 
©ne  in  Shen-fi,  and  the  other  in  S hang-ton.  The  former 
baflkd  the  attempts  of  the  Song  and  king  of  Hjra,  who  had 
imlted  againft  them  ;  but  the  latter,  though  no  fewer  than 
f\w  hundred  thoufand,  were  entirely  defeated  by  Muhuli. 
In  1 22 1,  that  officer  pafled  the  Hoang-ho^  and  died  after 
conquering  feveral  cities. 

In  1224,  the  Kin  emperor  died  ;  and  was  fuceeeded  by 
his  fonTibew,  who  made  peace  with  the  king  of  Hya  : 
but  next  year,  that  kingdom  was  entirely  de(hx>ycd  by 
Jeaghiz-khan.  In  1226,  Oktay,  fon  to  Jenghiz-khan, 
marched  into  Ho-nan,  and  belieged  Kayfong-fou,  capital 
«f  the  Kin  empire ;  but  was  obliged  to  withdraw  into 
Shen-fi,  where  he  tookfeveral  cities,  and  cut  in  pieces  an 
jMrmy  of  thirty  thoufand  men,  In  1227  Jengbiz-khan 
died,  after  having  defired  his  fons  to  demand  a  paf- 
fage  for  their  army  through  the  dominions  of  the  Song, 
without  which  hefaid  they  could  noteafily  vanqut(h  the  Kin, 

After  the  death  of  that  great  conqueror,  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  various  fuccefs ;  but  though  the  Moguls 
took  above  fixty  important  pofts  in  the  province  of  Shen-fi^ 
they  found  it  impofllble  to  force  Ton-quan,  which  it  be- 
hoved them  to  do  in  order  to  penetrate  efFedlually  into 
Ho*nan«  In  April  1231  they  took  the  capital  of  Shen-fi, 
?ind  defeated  the  Kin  army  which  came  to  its  relief.  Hero 
one  of  the  officers  defired  prince  l^olcy  to  demand  a  paffage 
from  the  Song  through  the  country  of  Han-chong-fou, 
This  propofal  Tolcy  communicated  to  his  brother  Oktay, 
who  approved  of  it  as  being  conformable  to  the  dying 
advice  of  Jcnghiz-khan.  Hereupon  Toley,  having  affem* 
\>leA  all  his  forces,  fent  a  meflTcnger  to  the  Song  generaU 
fp  (J^m^^nd  a  paff^e  through  (heir  tcrritpries.    Tbis;  hpw^ 
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ever,  they  not  only  rcfufed,  but  put  the  mdflcngcr  to 
death ;  which  fo  enraged  Tolcy  that  he  fworc  to  rtfake  . 
thcrt  repent  of  it,  and  was  foon  as  good  as  his  word.  He 
decamped  in  Auguft  1231 ;  and  having  forced  the  paffage^ 
put  to  the  fword  the  inhabitants  of  Hoa-yang  and  Fong- 
chew,  two  cities  in  the  diftrift  of  Han.chong-fbu.  Then 
having  Cut  down  rocksto  fill  up  deep  abyiTes,  and  made 
roads  through  places  almod  innaccefTiblci  he  came  and 
bcfieged  the  city  of  Han-chong-fou  itfclf.  Themifcrable 
inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  on  his  approach,  and 
more  than  one  hundred  thoufand  of  them  perifhed.  After 
this,  Toley  divided  his  forces^  confiding  of  thirty  thoa- 
fand  horfe,  into  two  bodies.  One  of  thefe  went  weflward 
to  Myen-chew  :  from  thence,  after  opening  the  pafiages  of 
the  mountains,  they  arrived  at  the  river  Kyaling,  which 
runs  into  the  great  Kyang.  This  they  croffed  on  rafts 
made  of  the  wood  of  demoli(hed  houfes ;  and  then,  march- 
ing along  its  banks,  feized  many  important  pofts.  At 
laft,  having  deftroyed  more  than  one  hundred  and  forty 
cities,  towns,  or  fbrtreflcs,  they  returned  to  the  army. 
The  fecond  detachment  feized  an  important  poft  in  the 
rnountains,  called  Tau-tong,  fix  or  feven  leagues  to  the 
caftward  of  Han-chong-fou.  On  the  other  fide  Oktay  ad- 
vanced,  in  Oflober,  towards  Pu-chew,  a  city  of  Shan-fi  ; 
which  being  taken  after  a  vigorous  defence,  he  prepared 
to  pafs  the  Hoang-ho.  Tolcy,  after  furmounting  in- 
credible difficulties,  arrived  in  December  on  the  borders 
of  Ho-nan,  and  made  a  (hew  as  if  he  dcfigned  to  attack 
the  capital  of  the  Kin  empire.  On  his  firft  appearance  in 
Ho-nan  through  a  pafl*age  fo  little  fufpedled,  every  body 
was  filled  with  terror  and  aftonifhment,  fo  that  he  proceed- 
ed for  fome  time  without  oppofition.  At  laft  the  emperor 
ordered  his  generals,  Hota,  I hpua,  and  others,  to  march 
3gainft  the  enemy.  Toley  boldly  attacked  them  ;  but  was 
obliged  to  retire,   which  he  did  in  good  order.     Hota  was 
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for  purfuing  hiiD»  faying  that  the  Mogul  army  did  not  cf&* 
ceed  thirty  thoufand  men,  and  that  they  feemed  mt  ..la 
have  eaten  any  thing  for  two  or  three  days*  Ilapua^  how- 
ever,  was  of  opinion  that  there  was  no  occaiion  for  being 
fo  haftyi  as  the  Moguls  were  inclofed  between  the  rivers 
Han  and  Hoang-ho,  fo  that  they  could  not  efcape«  This 
negligence  they  foon  had  occafion  to  repent  of :  for  Toley^ 
by  a  (hratagemi  made  himfelf  mafter  of  their  heavy  bag^ 
gage  \  which  accident  obliged  them  to  retire  to  Tang-chew# 
From  thence  they  fent  a  meffenger  to  acquaint  the  empe^ 
ror  that  they  had  gained  the  battle,  but  concealed  the  lofs 
of  their  baggage.  This  good  news  filled  the  court  with 
joy ;  and  the  people  who  had  retired  into  the  capital  foC 
its  defence,  left  it  again,  and  went  into  the  country  2  but^ 
in  a  few  days  after,  the  vanguard  of  the  Moguls,  who  had 
been  fent  by  the  emperor  Oktay,  appeared  in  the  fields 
aAd  carried  off  a  great  number  of  thofe  that  had  quitted 
the  city. 

In  January,  ta^,  Oktay  paffing  the  Hoang-ho,  en-^ 
camped  in  the  di(hi£t  of  Kay-fong-fou,  capital  of  the  Kki 
empire,  and  fent  his  general  Suputay  to  befiegc  the  City^ 
At  that  time  the  place  was  near  thirty  miles  in  circumfer« 
ence :  but  having  only  forty  thoufand  foldiers  to  defend  itii 
as  many  more  from  the  neighbouring  cities,  and .  twenty, 
thoufand  peafants,  were  ordered  into  it;  while  the  en>pe^ 
ror  publifhcd  an  affeding  declaration,  animating  the  peo** 
pie  to  defend  it  to  the  laft  extremity.  Oktay,  having 
heard  with  joy  of  Toley *s  entrance  into  Ho-nan,  ordered 
him  to  fend  fuccours  to  Suputay.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Kin  generals  advanced  with  one  hundred  and  fift}*  thou« 
fand  men  to  relieve  the  city  ;  but  being  obliged  to  divida 
their  forces  in  order  to  avoid  in  part  the  great  road  which 
Toley  had  obftruSed  with  trees,  they  were  attacked  by 
that  prince  at  a  difadvantagc,  and,  after  a  faint  refiftanec^ 
defeated  with  great  flaughter^  and  the  lofk  of  both  theixi 
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^ebetals,  one  killed  and  the  otlier  taken.    The  emperor 
how  ordered  the  army  at  l^ong-qoan  and  other  fortified 
places  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Kay-fbng-fou.  Th^  aflem- 
bled  accordii^tyy  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  and  ten 
thoufand  foot  and  fifteen  thoufand  horfe ;  and  were  foHowed 
by  vaft  numbers  of  peo|ple^  who  expcded  by  their  m^ans  to 
be  proteded  from  the  enemy.  But  many  of  thefe  troops  hav^ 
Ing  defertedi  and  the  reft  being  enfeebled  by  the  fatigues  of 
their  march,  they  difperfed  on  the  approach  of  their  purfuers^ 
^ho  killed  all  they  found  in  the  hig;hways.     After  this  the 
Moguls  took  Tong-quan  and  fome  other  coniiderable  pofb ; 
Wt  were  obliged  toraife  the  fieges  of  Quey-te-fou  and  Loy* 
ang  by  the  bravery  of  the  governors.     Kyang-ihin,  go- 
vernor of  Loy->>angi  had  only  three  or  four  thoufand  foldiem 
under  him,  while  his  enemies  were  thirty  thoufand  (Irong. 
He  plated  his  worfl  foldiers  on  the  walls>  putting  himfelf 
at  the  head  of  four  hundred  brave  men  ;  whom  he  ordered 
to  go  nakedi  and  whom  he  led  to  all  dai^erous  attacks* 
He  invented  engines  to  Caft  large  ftonesi  which  required 
but  few  hands  to  play  them,  and  aimed  fo  true  as  to  hit 
at  an  hundred  pacics  diftaiKe.     When  their  arrows  failed^ 
he  cut  thofe  (hot  by  the  enemy  into  four  pieces  ;  pointed 
them  with  pieces  of  brafs  coin  ;  and  difcharged  them  from 
ivooden  tubes  with  as  much  force  as  bullets  are  from  a 
muflcet.     Thus  he  harraffed  the  Moguls  for  three  months 
fo  grievoufly,    that  they  were  obliged,  notwithftanding 
their  numbers,  to  abandon  the  enterprize* 

Oktay,  at  laft,  notwithftanding  his  fucdeffes,  refolved 
to  return  toTartary  ;  and  offered  the  Kin  emperor  peace, 
provided  he  became  tributary,  and  delivered  up  to  him 
Cwenty-feven  families  which  he  named.  Thefc  offers 
trcrc  very  agreeable  to  the  emperor  ;  but  Suputar,  taking 
no  notice  of  the  treaty,  puftied  on  the  ficge  of  the  capital 
^ifh  more  vigour  than  ever.  By  the  help  of  the  Chinefe 
ilaves  in  his  army,  the  Mogul  general  foon  Ailed  the  ditch ; 
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but  all  his  cfTons  fcemed  only  to  infpire  At  bcfieged  wlA 
new  vigour.  The  Moguls  at  that  time  made  ufe  of  artik 
lery,  but  were  unable  to  make  the  lead  impreffion  upoD 
the  city  walls.  They  raifed  walls  round  thofe  they  befieg- 
edy  which  they  fortified  with  ditches,  towers^  and  bat** 
tlements.  They  proceeded  alfo  to  fap  the  walls  of  the 
city  ;  but  were  very  much  annoyed  by  the  artillery  of  the 
bcfiegedy  efpecially  by  their  bombs,  which  (inking  into  the 
galleries,  and  burfling  under  ground,  made  great  havock 
among  the  miners.  For  iixteen  days  and  nights  the  attack 
continued  without  intcrmiflion ;  during  which  time  an  inw 
credible  number  of  men  pcriflied  on  both  fides ;  at  lengthy 
Suputay,  finding  that  he  could  not  take  the  city,  with-* 
drew  his  troops,  under  pretence  of  conferences  being  oir 
foot.  Soon  after  the  plague  began  in  Kay-fong-fou ;  and 
raged  with  fuch  violence,  that,  in  fifty  days,  nine  hmW 
dred  thoufand  biers  were  carried  out,  befides  a  vaft  multir 
tude  of  the  poorer  fort  who  could  not  afford  any. 

In  a  (hort  time,  two  unlucky  accidents  occafioned  a  re^ 
newal  of  the  war ;  which  now  put  an  end  to  the  empire  of 
the  Kin.  Gan-young,  a  young  Mogul  lord,  having  a&- 
fumed  the  gDvernment  of  fome  cities  in  Kyang-nany  and 
killed  the  officer  fent  to  take  poflcfTion  of  them,  declared 
for  the  Kin.  The  emperor  unwarily  took  Gan-youngr 
into  his  fervicc,  and  gave  him  the  title  of  Prince.  Up- 
on this  Oktay  fent  an  envoy,  attended  by  thirty  other  pcr- 
fons,  to  enquire  into  the  afiEiir  ;  but  the  Kin  officers  kill- 
ed them  all,  without  being  punifhed  by  the  empeion  Su- 
putay,  having  infeused  his  mafier  of  all  thcfe  proceec)^ 
ings,  was  ordered  to  continue  the  war  in  Ho-nan.  Shew- 
fu  now  commanded  bis  ofScttrs  to  unite  their  troops  for 
the  defence  of  the  capital ;  but  before  his  orders  could  be 
obeyed,  they  were  attacked  and  defeated,  one  after  ano- 
ther, by  the  Moguls.  This  obliged  him  to  raifefi^ldicf^ 
frona  among  the  peafants,  for  whofe  fubfiAence  the  peopfe. 
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were  taxed  three  tenths  of  the  rice  they  pofleiTed.  The 
city  began  now  to  be  diftreflfed  for  want  of  provifions  ;  and 
as  it  was  but  in  a  bad  poAure  of  defence,  the  emperor 
inarched  with  an  army  againft  the  Moguls.  His  expedi- 
tion proved  unfortunate  ;  for,  fending  part  of  his  army  to 
bcBege  a  city  called  Wy-chew,  it  was  totally  cut  in  pieces, 
and  Suputay  a  fecond  time  fat  down  before  the  capital. 

On  hearing  this  news,  the  emperor  repailed  the 
Hoang-hoy  and  retired  to  Quey-te-fou.  Here  he  had 
not  been  long  before  the  capital  was  delivered  up  by  trea- 
chery, and  Suputay  put  all  the  males  of  the  imperial  race 
to  death ;  but,  by  the  cxprefs  command  of  Oktay ,  fpared 
the  inhabitants,  who  are  faid  to  have  amounted  to  one 
million  and  four  hundred  thoufand  families.  After  this 
difafter  the  unhappy  monarch  left  his  troops  at  Quey-te- 
fou,  and  retired  to  Juning-fou,  a  city  in  the  fouthcm  part 
of  Ho-nan,  attended  only  by  four  hundred  perfons.  Here 
thediftapce  of  the  Moguls  made  him  think  of  living  at  eafe ; 
but  while  he  flattered  himfelf  with  thefe  vain  hopes,  the 
cnemy^s  army  arrived  before  the  city  and  inveftcd  it.  The 
garrafon  were  terrified  at  their  approach  ;  but  were  encou* 
raged  by  the  emperor,  and  his  brave  general  Hu-fye-hu, 
to  hold  out  to  the  lad.  As  there  were  not  in  the  city  a 
fuScient  number  of  men,  the  women,  dreifed  in  mens 
clothes,  were  employed  to  carry  wood,  flones,  and  other 
neccfTary  materials  to  the  walls.  All  their  efforts,  how- 
ever, were  ineffedual.  They  were  reduced  to  fuch  ex- 
tremities, that  for  three  months  they  fed  on  human  flefh  ; 
killing  the  old  and  feeble,  as  well  as  many  prifoners,  for 
food.  This  being  known  to  the  Moguls,  they  made  a  ge- 
neral aifault  in  January  1234^  The  attack  continued 
from  morning  till  night ;  but  at  lad  the  aflfailant^  were 
repulfcd.  In  this  adtion,  however,  the  Kin  lod  all  their 
bcft  officers  ;  upon  which  the  emperor  refigned  the  crown 
to  Cheng-Jin  a  prince  of  the  blopd.     Next  morning,  while 
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tbe  ceremony  of  invcffing  the  new  emperor  was  perform^ 
Ing,  the  enemy  mounted  the  fouth  walls,  which  wero 
defended  only  by  two  hundred  men  ;  and  the  fouth  gato 
being  at  the  fame  time  abandoned,  the  whole  army  broke 
in.  They  were  oppofcd,  however,  by  Hu-fyc-hu  ;  wlio, 
with  z  thoufand  foldiers,  continued  to  fight  with  amaz* 
ing  intrepidity.  In  the  meantime  Shew-fu,  feeing  every 
thing  irreparably  loft,  lodged  the  fcal  of  the  empire  Jn  a 
houfe ;  and  then  caufing  (heaves  of  ftraw  to  be  fet  round 
}r,  ordered  it  to  be  fet  on  fire  as  foon  as  he  was  dcad« 
After  giving  this  order  he  hanged  himfelf,  and  his  com« 
mands  were  executed  by  his  domeftics.  Hu-fye-hu,  whd 
ftill  continued  fighting  with  great  bravery,  no  fooner  heard 
of  the  tragical  death  of  the  emperor,  than  he  drowned 
bimfelf  in  the  river  Ju  ;  as  did  alfo  five  hundred  of  his 
mod  refolute  foldiers.  The  fame  day  the  new  emperor^ 
(7heng-lin,  was  (Iain  in  a  tumult ;  and  thus  an  end  wz% 
put  to  the  dominion  of  the  Kin  Tartars  in  China. 

7be  empire  of  China  was  now  to  be  fiiared  between 
the  Song,  or  fouthern  Chinefe,  and  the  Moguls.  It 
had  been  agreed  upon,  that  the  province']of  Ho*nan  (bould 
be  delivered  up  to  the  Seng  as  foon  as  the  war  was  finiihed* 
JPut  they,  without  waiting  for  the  expiration  of  the  term^ 
er  giving  Oktay  notice  of  their  proceedings,  introduced 

their  troops  into  Kay- fong-fou,  Lo-yang,  and  other  cqiii«» 

■**  *• 

fiderable  cities.  On  this  the  Mogul  general  refoivedill 
attack  them  ;  and  repafling  the  Hoang-ho,  cut  in  piUces 
part  of  the  garrifon  of  I<o-yang,  while  they  were  out  in 
fearch  of  provifions.  The  garrifon  of  Kay-fong-fou  like* 
wife  abandoned  that  place ;  and  the  Song  emperor  de« 
graded  the  officers  who  had  been  guilty  of  thofe  irregu^ 
larities,  fending  ambafladors  to  Oktay,  at  the  fame  timc^ 
to  defire  a  continuance  of  the  peace.  What  Oktay'^ 
^nfwer  was  we  are  not  told,  but  the  event  (bowed  that 
\li$  wa^  (lotiatisfi^ ;  for  in  1335,  he  ordered  his  fecond 
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(en  prkiee  Kotovan,  and  his  general  Chahay,  to  attack 
the  Soi^  in  Se-chwcn»  while  others  marched  towards 
the  borders  of  Kyang-nan. 

In  1136,  the  Moguls  made  great  progrefs  in  the  pro-t 
vince  of  Hu-quang,  where  they  took  feveral  cities,  and 
put  vaft  numbers  to  the  fword.  This  year  they  intro« 
daced  paper  or  (ilk  money,  which  had  formerly  been 
ufed  hy  Chang-tfong,  fixth  emperor  of  the  Kin*  Prince 
Kotovan  forced  the  paifages  into  the  diflriA  of  Han^^ 
<chong-fou  in  the  province  of  Shen<>(i,  which  he  entered  with 
an  army  of  five  hundred  thoufand  men*  Here  a  terrible 
battle  was  fought  between  the  vad  army  of  the  Mogula 
and  the  Chinefe  troops,  who  had  been  driven  from  the 
paffages  they  defended..  The  latter  confifted  only  of  tea 
thoufand  horfe  and  foot,  who  were  almoft  entirely  cut 
off;  and  the  Moguls  loft  fuch  a  number  of  men,  that  the 
blood  is  (aid  to  have  run  for  two  leagMes  together.  After 
this  vi6tery  the  Moguls  entered  Se-chwen>  which  they 
almoft  entirely  reduced,  committing  fuch  barbarities,  that, 
in  one  city,  forty  thoufand  people  chofe  rather  to  put  an 
^nd  to  their  own  lives  thanfubmit  to  fuch  cruel  conquerors. 

In  1237,  the  Moguls  received  a  eonfiderable  check 
before  the  city  of  Gantong  in  Kyang-nan,  the  ficge  of 
iTi^hich  they  were  obliged  to  raife  with  lofe.  In  1238  they 
befiegcd  Lu-chew,  another  city  in  the  fame  province* 
They  furrounded  it  with  a  rampart  of  earth  and  a  double 
ditch ;  but  the  Chinefe  general  ordered  their  intrenchmenta 
to  be  filled  with  immenfe  quantities  of  herbs  fteeped  ia 
oil,  and.  then  fet  on  fire,  while  he  fliot  ftones  upon  them 
from  a  tower  feven  ftories  high.  At  the  fame  time  a 
vigorous  fally  was  made ;  and  the  Mogul  army  being 
thruwn  into  the  utmoft  diforder,  were  obliged  finally  to 
abandon  the  fiege,  and  retire  northwards. 

In  1239,  thcfc  barbarians  were  oppofed  by  a  general 
f  j^lpd  Meng-kong,  with  great  fuccefs  3  who,  this  and  the 
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following   year,  gained    great    honour  by  his  exploits. 
While  he  lived,  the  Moguls  were  never  able  to  make 
any  conGderable  progrefs  ;  but  his  death,  in  1 246,  proved 
of  the  greatcft  detriment  to  the  Cbincfe  aiTairs  ;  and  foon 
after  the  Tartars  renewed  the  war  with  more  vigour  and 
fucccfs  than  ever.     In  1255,  they  re-entered  the  province 
of  Se^chwen  ;  but  ftill  met  with  vigorous  oppofition  in 
this  quarter,    becaufc   the    Chinefe    took  care  to  have 
Se-chwen   fumiihcd     with    good    troops   and   generals. 
Though  they  were  always  beaten,  being  greatly  inferior 
in  number  to  their  enemies,  yet  they  generally  retook  the 
cities  the  Moguls  had  reduced,  as  the  latter  were  com* 
monly  obliged  to  withdraw  for  want  of  provifions  and 
forage.     In  1259  they  undertook  the  liege  of  Ho-chcw, 
a  ftrong  city  to  the  weft  of  Pe-kin,  defended  by  Vang-kyen, 
a  very  able  officer,  who  commanded  a  numerous  garrifon. 
The  ficgc  continued  from  the  month  of  February  till 
Auguft :  during  which  time  the  Moguls  loft  an  immenfc 
number  of  men.     On  the  loth  of  Auguft  they  made  a 
general  aftault  in  the  night.     They  mounted  the  walls 
before  the  governor  had  intelligence  ;  but  were  foon  at- 
tacked by  him  ^ith  the  utmoft  fury.     The  Mogul  em- 
peror Mcng-ko,    himfelf  came  to  the  fcalade ;  but  his 
prefcnce  was  not  fufficient   to  overcome   the  valour  of 
Vang-kycn.     At  the  fame  time  the  fcaling-laddcrs  of  the 
Moguls  were  blown  down  by  a  ftorm  ;  upon  which  a 
terrible    (laughter  enfued,  and  amongft  the  reft  fell  the 
emperor  himfelf.     Upon  this  difafter  the  Mogul  generals 
agreed  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  retire  towards  Shen-fi. 

On  the  death  of  Meng-ko,  Hupilay,  or  Kublay  Khan, 
who  fuccceded  him,  laid  fiege  to  Vu-chang-fou,  a  city  not 
far  diftant  from  the  capital  of  the  Song  empire. 

At  this  the  emperor  being  greatly  alarmed,  diftributed 
immenfc  fams  among  his  troops ;  a»^d,  having  raifel  a 
formidable  army,  marched  tothc  relief  pfVurchang'rfoii*' 
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Unfortunately  the  conrinrand  of  this  army  was  committed 
to  the  eare  of  Kya-tfe-tau,  a  man  without  either  courage 
or  experience  in  war.  He  was  befidcs  very  v^in  and 
vindiflive  in  bis  temper  ;  often  ufing  the  beft  officers  il!, 
and  entirety  overlooking  their  merit,  which  caufcd  many 
of  them  to  go  over  to  the  Moguls.  The  ficge  of  Vu- 
chang-fou  was  commenced,  and  had  continued  aconddcrablc 
time,  when  Kya-tfe-tau,  afraid  of  its  being  loft,  and  at 
the  (ame  time  not  daring  to  take  any  eflfedual  ftep  fcr 
its  relief,  made  propofals  of  peace.  A  treaty  was  ae* 
cordingly  concluded,  by  which  Kya-tfe-tau  engaged  for 
the  emperor  to  pay  an  annual  tribute  of  about  fifty 
thoufand  pounds  in  filver  and  as  much  in  (ilk  ;  ac- 
knowledging likewife  thefovercignty  of  the  Moguls  over 
the  Song  empire.  In  confcquence  of  this  treaty,  the  Mo>- 
guls  retreated  after  the  boundaries  of  the  two  empires  had 
been  fixed,  and  repafled  the  Ky-ang  ;  but  one  hundred  and 
Ifeventy  of  them  having  ftaid  on  the  other  fide  of  theri- 
rer,  were  put  to  death  by  Kya-tfe-tatt. 

This  minifter  totally  concealed  from  the  emperor  his 
having  made  feeh  a  fhameful  treaty  with  the  Moguls  ; 
and  the  hundred  and  fcventy  foldiers  maflacrcd  by  his 
order,  gave  occafion  to  report  that  the  enemy  had  been 
defeated ;  fo  that  the  Song  court  believed  tliat  they  had 
been  compelled  to  retreat  by  the  fupcrior  valour  and 
wiCdom  of  Kya-tfe-tau.  This  proved  the  ruin  of  the 
empire  ;  for,  in  1260,  the  Mogul  emperor  fcnt  an  officer 
to  the  Chinefe  court  to  execute  the  treatv  according  to  the 
terms  agreed  on  with  Kya-tfe-tau.  The  minifter  dreading 
the  arrival  of  this  envoy,  imprifoncd  him  near  Nankin  ; 
and  took  all  poftible  care  that  neither  Hupilay,  nor  Li- 
tfong  the  Chinefe  emperor,  ihoukl  ever  hear  any  thirg  of 
him. 

It  was  impofTible  fi(w:h  unparalleled  condud^  could  fail 
to  produce  a  new  war.     Hupilay's  courtiers  inceffantVy 
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preflbd  him  to  revenge  himfclf  on  the  Song  for  their  tre^cdu 

cr9us  behaviour ;    and  he  foon  publiQied    a  manifefld 

againft  them,  which  was  followed  by  a  renewal-  of  hofti* 

lities  in  1268.     The  Mogul  army  amounted  to  three  hun^ 

dred  thoufand  men  ;  but  notwithftanding  their  numbers^ 

little  progrefs  was  made  till  the  year  1271.     Syan-yang 

and  Fan<»ching»  cities  in  the  province  of  Se^chcw^  had 

been  beficged  for  a  long  time  ineiFetSually  ;  but  this  year 

an  Igur  lord  advifed  Hupilay  to  fend  for  feveral  of  th(^ 

engineers  out  of  the  weft^  who  knew  how  to  cad  ftoncs  of 

an  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  weight  out  of  their  engine* 

which  made  holes  of  feven  or  eight  feet  wide  in  thefirongeft 

walls.    Two  of  thefe  engineers  were  accordingly  fcnt  for  | 

and  after  giving  a  fpecimen  of  their  art  before  Hupilay^ 

were  fent  to  the  army  in  1272.     In  the  beginning  of 

1273  they  planted  their  engines  againft  the  city  of  Fan* 

ching,  and  prefently  made  a  breach  in  the  walts^    After 

a  bloodv  conflid  the  fuburbs  were  taken  ;  and  foon  after 

the  Moguls  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  walls  andgatci 

of  the  city.    Neverthclcfs,  a  Chinefe  oflScer,  with  only  aA 

hundred  foldiers^  rcfelved  to  fight  from  ftrect  to  flreet« 

This  he  did  for  a  long  time  with  the  greateft  obfiinacy^^ 

killing  vaft  numbers  of  the  Moguls ;  and  both  parties  arc 

faid  to  have  been  fo  much  overcome  with  third,  that  they 

drank  human  blood  to  quench  it.     The  Chinefe  fet  fire  to 

the  houfesy  that  the  great  beams,  falling  down,  might  env* 

barrafs  the  way  of  their  purfuers;  but  at  lad  being  quite 

wearied  out,  and  filled  with  defpair,  they  put  an  end  to 

their  own  lives.     After  the  taking  of  Fan-ching,  all  the 

materials  which  had  fcrvcd  at  the  fiege  were  tranfportcd  to 

Scyen-yang.     The  two  engineers  pofted  themfelves  againft 

a  wooden  retrenchment  raifed  on  the  ramparts.  This  they 

quickly  demoliflied  ;  and  the  beficged  were  fo  intimidated 

by  the  noife  and  havock  made  by  the  fiones  cafi  from  thefe 

terrible  engines,  that  they  immediately  furrcndcrcd. 
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tn  iH7>  Pc^yen,  an  officer  of  great  valour,  and  endowed 
Vrith  many  odier  good  qualities,  was  promoted  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mogul  army.  His  firft  Exploits  were  the  tak- 
ing of  two  ftrong  cities :  after  which  h^  pafTed  the  great 
fiver  Ky-ang,  defeated  the  Song  army,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Vu-chang-fou.  This  city  was  foon  intimidated  into  a  fur- 
render  j  and  Pe-yen,  by  reftraining  the  barbarity  of  Ws 
foldiefs,  Whom  he  would  not  allow  to  injure  any  one,  foati 
gained  the  hearts  of  the  Chinefe  fb  tniich,  that  feveral  cities 
(Urrendered  to  him  on  the  firft  Summons.  In  die  mean  tiiiir 
die  treacherous  Kya-tfe-tau,  who  was  fent  to  oppofe  Pe-yen» 
Was  not  afliamed  to  propofe  peace  on  the  tcrktis  he  had 
formerly  concluded  widi  Hupilay ;  but  thefe  being  reje£bd^ 
he  was  oUiged  at  length  to  come  to  an  engagenient.  In 
this  he  was  defeated,  and  Pe-yen  tontinued  his  conquefts 
with  great  rapidity.  Having  taken  die  city  of  Nankin, 
and  fome  others,  he  marched  towards  Hang-chew-fou,  dul 
capital  of  the  Song  empire^  Peace  was  now  again  pro- 
pofed,  but  rejected  by  the  Mogul  general }  and  at  lail  the 
eftiprefs  was  confhained  to  put  herfelf,  with  her  fbn,  then 
an  in&nt,  Into  the  hands  of  Pe^^yen,  who  immediately  fent 
them  to  Hupilay. 

The  fubmiffion  of  the  emprefs  did  not  yet  put  an  end 
to  the  war.  Many  of  the  chief  officers  fwore  to  do  thetr 
ntmoft  to  refcue  her  from  the  hands  of  her  enemies.  In 
confequence  of  this  refolution  they  diftrlbuted  their  money 
among  the  foldiers,  and  foon  got  together  an  army  of  forty 
-dioufand  men.  This  army  attacked  the  city  where  the 
young  emperor  Kong-tfong  was  lodged,  but  without  fuc- 
ccfs;  after  which,  and  feveral  other  vain  attempts,  they 
raifed  one  of  his  brothers  to  the  throne,  who  then  took 
upon  him  the  naitie  of  Twon-tsong.  He  was  but  nine 
years  of  age  when  he  was  raifed  to  the  imperial  dignity, 
and  enjoyed  it  but  a  very  ihort  time.  In  1277  ^^  ^^^  *^^ 
greater  danger  of  perifbing,  by  rcafoii  of  the  fhip  an  board 
lyhich  he  thea  was  being  caft  away.     A  great  fart  of  his 
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troops  periihed  at  that  time,  and  he  ibon  after  made  of!ert 
of  fubmiifion  to  Hupilay.  Thefe,  however,  were  not 
accepted;  for,  in  1278,  the  unhappy  Twon-tfong  .was 
obliged  to  retire  into  a  little  defert  ifland  on  the  coaft  of 
^^yan-tong,  where  he  died  in  the  eleventh  year  of  his  age. 

Notwithftanding  the  progrefs  of  the  Moguls,  vaft  terri-* 
toriqs  iUll  remained  to  be  fubdued  before  they  cou)d  become 
xnafterS  of  all  the  Chinefc  empire.  On  the  death  of  Twon- 
tfong,  therefore,  the  mandarins  raifed  to  the  throne  bis 
brother,  named  I^e^pikg,  at  that  time  but  eight  years  of 
age.  His  army  confifted  of  no  Jewer  dian  two  hundred 
•thouiand  paec;  buf  being  utterly  void  of  difdpline,  and 
entirely  ignorant  of  the  art  of  war^  they  were  defeated  bj^ 
twenty  thouiand  Mogul  troops.  Nor  was  the  fleet  more 
/uccefsful ',  for  being  put  in  confuflon  by  that  of  the  Mo^ 
guls,  and  the  emperor  in  danger  of  falling  into  their  hands^ 
jone  of  the  officers  takkig  him  on  his  (boulders,  jumped  with 
him  into  die  fea,  where  they  were  both  drowned.  Moft  qf 
die  mandarins  followed  this  example,  as  did  aUb  the  mtnifter, 
gU  the  ladies  and  oxaids  of  honour,  and  multitudes  oTothen^ 
jnfomuch  diat  one  himdred  thoufand  people  are  thought  to 
have  peri(hed  on  that  day.  Thus  ended  the  Chinefe  race  of 
emperors.;  and  the  Mogul  dynafty,  known  by  the  name  of 
]^«¥ir,  commenced. 

Though  no  race  of  men  that  ever  exrfted  were  in  general 
more  remarkable  for  cruelty  and  barbarity  than  tlie  Mor 
guls ;  yet  it  doth  not  appear  that  the  emperors  of  the  Ywen 
dynafty  were  in  any  refpeft  worfc  than  their  predeceflbrs.r 
On  the  contrary,  Hupilay,  by  the  Chinefe  called  Shi- 
Tsu,  found  the  way  of  reconciling  the  people  to  his  govern- 
ment, and  even  of  endearing  himfclf  to  them  fo  much,  that 
the  reign  of  his  family  is  to  this  day  ftyled  by  the  Chinefc 
ihi  wife  government.  This  he  accomplifhed  by  keeping  as 
clofe  as  poffible  to  their  ancient  laws  and  cuAomSr  by 
bis  mSd  and  juft  government,  and  by  his  regard  for 
their  learned  men.    He  was  indeed  aihamcd  of  the  igno^ 
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fttieQ  and  barbarity  of  his  Mogul  fubje^h,  Krheti  com- 
pared with  xht  Chinefe.  The  whole  knowledge  of  the 
former  was  fummed  up  in  dicir  (kill  in  managing  their 
arms  and  hories,  being  perfeSly  de{Htutfc  of  every  art 
<)r  fcience,  or  even  of  the  knowledge  of  letters.  In 
12699  he  bad  caufed  the  IVfogul  characters  to  be  contrived* 
In  1:^80,  he  fcaufed  fome  mathematicians  to  fea^ch  for  the 
iburce  of  the  river  Hoang-hp,  wh^ch  at  diat  time  was 
•unknown  to  the  Chinefe  themfelveSp  In  foi^r  mondis  time 
fhey  arrived  in  the  country  where  it  rifeS|  an4  formUa 
jpcuip  of  it,  which  they  prefixed  to  his  majefty^  The  (ame 
^rear  a  treatife  on  aflxonomy  was  pubUflied  by  his  order; 
and,  in  itS:^,  be  ordered  the  {earned  nicn  to  repair  ScckA 
pU  parts  of  the  empire  to  examine  the  fiate  of  literaturo, 
fuxi  take  meafures  for  its  ndyancement* 

At  his  firft  accefl^  to  the  crown  he  fixed  his  refidence 
at  Tay-ywen-fou,  the  pipital  of  Shen-fi ;  but  thought  pros- 
per afterwards  to  remoye  it  to  Pe-kift. :  Here,  being  in^ 
formed  that  the  baHbi  which  brought  to  court  the  tribute 
of  the  foudicm  provinces,  or  carried  on  the  -tttUfc  of  Sw 
empire,  were  obliged  to  come  by  fea^  and  oTtenr  fufitred 
ihipwreck,  he  caufed  that  celebrated  canil  to  be  madcy 
which  is  at  prefent  one  of  the  wonders   of  the  Chinefe 
empire,  being  three  hundred  leagues  in  lengthy     By  this 
canal  above  nine  thoufand  imperial  barks  tranfpqrt  with 
cafe,    and  at  fmall  cxpence,   the    tribute  of  graiflf   rice, 
filks,  Wf.  which  is  annually  paid  to  the  court.     In  the 
third  year  of  his  reign  Shi-tfu  formed  a  defign  of  rcducii^ 
the  iflands  of  Japan,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Tonquia  and 
CocWn-^hina.     Both  jthcfe  enterprifes  ended  unfortu^atelyj 
but  the  firft  remarkably  fo ;  for  of  one  hundred  thoufand 
perfons  employed  in  it,  only  four  or  five  efcaped  with  the 
melancholy  news  of   the  deftru<Stion  of  the  reft,  who  all 
periflied  by  (hipwreck.     Slii-tfu  reigned  fifteen  years,  died 
in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his 
grandfon.    The  throne  continued  in  the  Ywcn  family  till 
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the  year  1367,  when  Shun-tIi  the  laft  of  dut  dyi^^Rjt 
was  driven  out  hy  a  Chinefe  named  Chu.  I)uriflg  tb^ 
above  period  the  Tartar$i  had  become  enervated  by  long 
prosperity ;  and  the  Chii^f(^  had  been  roufed  in^  valour  by 
their  fubjc^HoiL  Shun-ti,  the  reigning  prince,  was  quite 
(mikf  ii\  floth  and  debauchery,  and  the  empire  was 
oppreiifid  by  a  tyrannic  minifter  named  Ama.  In  Junt 
1355,  Chu,  a  Chinefe  of  mean  extraction,  and  head  of  a 
fmall  party,  fet  out  from  Howrchew,  pafled  the  Kyang, 
and  took  Tay-ping.  He  thei;i  afTo^iated  himfelf  with  fomr 
odier  mal-cpntent8,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  reduced  thg 
town  of  Tu-chew,  in  Kyang-nan.  Soon  after  he  made 
Iiimfelfmaftcr  of  Nankin,  having  defeated  the  Moguls  who 
came  to  its  relief.  In  December  1356,  he  was  able  to  raife 
an  hundred  thoufand  men,  at  the  head  of  whom  he  took  the 
city  of  U-chcw,  in  the  eaft  borders  of  Quang-fi ;  and  here, 
ailembling  his  generals,  it  yrss  refolye4  neither  $0  commit 
-flauf^ters  nor  to  plunder.  The  moft  formidable  enemy  he 
had  to  dpal  with  vf^s  Ch^n-yenv-^Iyaf^j  %W  "  emperor 
of  the  Han*'-  This  nian  being  grieyed  at  the  progress 
made  by  Chu,  equipped  a  fleets  s^nd  raifed  a  formidable 
army,  inorder  to  reduce  Nan-chang-foU|  a  city  of  Kyang-fi, 
which  his  antagonift  had  made  himfelf  ipafter  o£  The 
fovemor,.  hpwever»  found  means  tp  infprm  Chi|  of  hU 
danger  ;  upon  which  that  chief  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  fitted 
out  at  Mfankin,  in  which  he  embs^rked  twp  hundred 
^oufand  foldiers.  As  foon  as  Chenrycw-ylai\g  was  in- 
formed of  his  encmy-s  approach,  he  raifed  the  (iege  of 
Nan-chang-fou,  and  gave  orders  for  attacking  Chu^s  naval 
fotG^.  An  engagement  enfued  between  a  part  of  the 
fleetly  in  'whioh  Chu  proved  vifiorious ;  and  next  day, 
all  the  iquadrons  having  joined  in  order  to  come  to  a 
general  pgagement,  Chu  gained  a  fecond  vidory,  and 
burnt  an  hundred  of  the  enemy's  veffcls.  A  third  aqd 
fourth  engagchtent  happened,  in  which  Chu  wasvido* 
f  jous ;  and  in  the  laft,   Chcn-yew-lyang  himfcjf  wf^ 
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BLilkd,  his  fon  taken  prifoner,  and  his  gonerals  obliged  to 
jCurrender  themfelves,  with  all  their  forces  and  vefTels. 

In  January  1364,  Chu's  generals  propofed  to  have  him 

jproclaimed  emperor ;  but  this  he  declined,    and  at  iirfl 

^:ontented  himfelf  with  the  title  of  king  of  U.    In  Fe-> 

t^ruary   he  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Vu-chang-fou,  capital 

^of  Hu-quang  (  where  with  his  ufual  humanity,  he  relieved 

'^ofe  in  diftrefsy  encouraged  the  literati,  and  would  allow 

Viis  troops  neither  to  plunder  nor  deftroy.    This  wife  con- 

«duA  procured  him  an  eafy  conqueft  both  of  Kyang-/i  and 

JIu-quang.     The  Chinefe  fubmitted  to  him  in  crowds, 

imd  profelled  the  greateft  veneration  and.refpcd  for  his 

perfon  and  government 

All  this  time  Sbun-ti,  with  an  unaccountable  negligence^ 
liever  diought  of  e:ff:ertii)g  himfelf  againft  Chu,  but  con- 
tinued to  ex^ploy  his  forces  againft  the  rebels  who  had 
laken  up  arms  in  various  parts  of  the  empire ;  fo  that  Chu 
/ound  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  affume  the  title  of  empe- 
ror. Tl;is  hp  fhofe  ^o  io  at  If ^kin  on  the  firft  day  of 
die  year  1368.  A^^r  ^  bis  troops  entered  the  province 
pf  Ho-nan,  which  they  prefe^^ly  ref^uced,  In  the  third 
ipM)nth,  Chu,  )vho  had  now  taken  the  title  of  JJong-voUf  or 
Toy-tJU'i  reduced  the  fortrefs  of  Tongrquan ;  after  which 
his  troops  entered  Percheli  from  Ho^-nan  on  the  one  fide, 
And  Shaivtong  on  ^e  other.  Here  his  generals  defeated 
smd  killed  pne  of  Shun^ti's  ofEpers ;  after  which  they  took 
the  city  of  Tpng^chew,  and  0ien  prepared  to  attack  the 
capital,  froqi  iyh|ch  they  were  now  but  twelve  miles  dif- 
tSLfiL  Oi>  their  appro^h  the  emperor  fled  with  all  his  family 
beyond  thp  great  w^If  ^d  thus  pat  an  $nd  to  the  dynafty 
of  Ywcn.  In  1370  he  died,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon, 
)vhom  the  fucceflbr  of  Hong-vou  drove  beyond  the  Kobi 
or  Great  Deiert,  which  feparates  China  from  Tartary- 
They  continued  their  incurfions,  however,  for  many  ycar^^ 
pox  didthey  ceafe  their  attempts  till  15S3,  when  vaft  num- 
bers of  them  were  cut  in  pieces  by  the  Chli;ci*c  trpopb. 
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.   The  twcnty-firft  dynafty  of  Chinefe  emperors,  founded 
in  1368  by  Chu,  continued  till  the  year  1644,  when  they 
were  again  expelled  by  the  Tartars.     The  laft  Chinefe 
emperor  was  named  Whay^tfong,  and  afcended  the  throng 
in  1628.    He  was  a  great  lover  of  the  fciences^  and  a 
fiaivourer  of  the  Chriftians;  though  much  addi£ted  to  the 
fuperftitions  of  the  Bonzes«    He  found  himfelf  engaged  in 
a  wai:  with  the  Tartars,  and  a  number  of  rebels  in  differeiit 
provinces*    Tliat  he  might  more  cfFefhially  fupprcfe  thd 
latter,  herefolved  to  make  peace  with  thefoimer;  ^d  for 
that  end  fent  one  of  his  generals,  named  Ywen,  intoTartauy, 
at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  full  power  to  negociate  4 
peace  -,  but  that  traitor  made  one  upon  fuch  (hameful  tserms, 
iteit  the  emperor  refufed  to  ratify  it.     Ywen,  in  order  to 
oblige  his  mafter  to  comply  widi  the  terms  made  by  him-% 
felf,  poifoned  his  beft  and  inoft  faithful  general,   named 
'Ma(U-ven-long :  and  then  defired  the  l*ai*tars  to  march  ii^ 
Te£My  to  Pe-kin,  by  a  road  different  froitt  that  which  h6 
took  with  his  army.     This  they  accordingly  did,  and  laid 
fiege  to  the  capital.   •  Ywen  w^is  ordered  to  oom^  to  its  1^ 
lief;  but,  on  his  arrival,  was  put  (o  the  torture  and  ftranv 
gled  ;  of  which  the  Tartars  were  no  fooner  tqfbrmed,  thili 
they  raifed  the  Aege,  and  returned  to  theif  own  country. 
In  1636  the  rebels  above-mentioned  compofed  iqur  great; 
armies,  commanded  by  as  many  generals ;  which,  hioww 
f ver,  were  foon  reduced  to  two,  <;ommanded  by  Li  -and 
Chang.     Thefe  agreed  to  divide  the  empire  between  tfiem  j 
Chang  taking  the  weftern  provinces,  and  Li  theittAerti 
pnes.  I'he  latter  feized  on  part  of  Shto-fi,  and  then  of 
Ho-nan,  whofe  capital,  named  Kay-fongrfou,  he  laid  fiegc 
to,  but  was  repulfed  with  loft.  He  renewed  it  fix  mondis  af. 
•tcr,  but  without  fuccefs ;  the  befieged  cho(^ng  rather  to  feed 
•pn  human  flefli  than  furrender.     The  imperial  foicescomr 
ing  foon  after  to  its  affiftance,  the  general  made  no  doubt 
of  being  able  to  deftroy  the  rebels   at  once,  by  breaking 
down  the  banks  of  the  Yellow  River;  but  unfQrtunate|y 
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:lie  rebels  efcaped  to  the  mountains,  while  the  city  was 
uite  overflowed,  and*  diree  hundred  thoufand  of  the  inha#* 
itants  periflied. 

After  diis  difafter,  Li  marched   into  the  province  of 

lien-*(i  and  Ho«nan ;  where  he  put  to  death  all  the  man^ 

annes,  cxaAed  great  Aims  from  the  officers  in  place,  and 

owed  no  favour  to  any  but  die  populace^  whom  he  freed 

all  taxes :  by  this  means  he  drew  fo  ^nany  to  his  in-> 

jreft,  diat  he  thought  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  aflfume  the 

^le  of  emperor.     He  next  advanced  towards  the  capital, 

ich,  though  wdl  garrifoned,  was  divided  into  fa&ions. 

had  taken  care  to  introduce  before  hand  a  number  of 

bi^^  men  in  difguife;  and  bydiefe  the  gates  were  opened 

t^  liim  the  third  day  after  his  arrival.     He  entered  the  city 

i<^     triumph  at  the  bead  of  three  hundred  dioufaud  men; 

^^"^ilft  the  emperor  kept  himfelf  (but  up  in  his  palace,  bur 

&^d  only  with  his  fttperftitions.    It  was  not  long,  how- 

Cir^r,  before  he  found  himfelf  betrayed  :  and,  under  the 

gsrieateft  coofiemation,  made  an  efibrt  to  get  out  of  the  pa- 

b-oe,  attended  by  about  fix  hundred  of  bis  guards.     He 

w^a^  ftillmore  furprifed  to  fee  himfelf  treacheroufly  aban- 

^c^ned  by  them,  and  deprived  of  all  hopes  of  efcaping  the 

inCults  of  b*s  fubje^ls.     Upon  this,  preferring  death  to 

filing   alive  into    their  hands,   he  immediately    retired 

^ith  his  emprefs,  whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  the  prin- 

*^is  her  daughter,  into  a  private  part  of  the  garden.     His 

P^icf  was  fo  great  that  he  was  not  able  to  utter  a  word  ; 

^^t  (he  foon  underftood  his  meaning,  and,  after  a  few  fi- 

*^nt  embraces,  hanged  herfelf  on  a  tree  in  a  filken  ftring. 

Her  hufband  ftaid  only  to  write  thefe  words  on  the  border  of 

J^is  veft :  ^  I  Jiave  been  bafely  deferted  by  my  fubjecls  ;  do 

*'  "What  you  will  widi  me,  but  fpare  my  people."     He  then 

^^t  off  the  young  princefs's  head  with  one  ftroke  of  his 

^mitar,  and  hanged  himfelf  on  another  tree,  in  the  feven* 

teenth  year  of  his  reign,  and  thirty-fixth  of  his  age.     His 

pnmc  miniftcr,  queens,  and  eunuchs,  followed  his  example ; 
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and  thus  ended  the  Chinefe  monarchy,  to  give  place'  to  lUxt 
of  the  Tartars,  which  hath  continued  ever  iince. 

It  was  fome  time  before  the  body  of  die  unfortunate 
monarch  was  found.     At  laft  it  was  brought  before  dier 
rebel  Li^  and  by  him  treated  with  the  utmoft  indignity  ^ 
after  which  he  caufed  two  of  Whcy-tfong*s  font,  and  all 
his.minifters,  to  be  beheaded }  but  his  ddeft  fon  happily 
efcaped  by  flight     Tlie  whole  empire  fubmitled  peaceably 
to  the  ufurper,  except  prince  U-«fan-ghey,  who  commandetl 
the  imperial  forces  in  the  province  of  Lyau-^ong.     This 
brave  prince,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  oope   widi    die 
ufurper,  invited  the  Tartars  to  his  afliftance}  and  Tfong* 
te,  their  king,  immediately  joined  him  widi  an  army  of 
eighty  thoufand  men.     Upon  this  the  ufurper  marched  di- 
re<5^1y  to  Pe^kin ;    but  not  thinking  himfelf  fafe  there^ 
plundered  and  burnt  the  palace,  and  then  fled  widi  the  im* 
xnenfe  treafure  he  had  got.    What  became  of  him  after- 
wards we  are  not  told;  but  the  young  Tartar  mooarck 
was  immediately  declared  emperor   of  China,  his  ftthor 
Tfong-te  having  died  almoft  as  foon  as  he  fet  his  foot  in^ 
that  empire. 

The  new  emperor,  named  Shun-<hi,  or  XvN-CHSy 
began  his  reign  with  rewarding  U-fan-ghey,  by  conferring 
upon  him  the  tide  of  King ;  and  afligned  him  the  city  g£ 
Si-gnan-fu,  capital  of  Shen-fi,  for  his  reildence.  Thx% 
however,  did  not  hinder  U-fan-ghey  from  rependng  of 
his  error  in  calling  in  the  Tartars,  or,  as  he  himfelf  ufed 
to  phrafe  it,  ^  in  fending  for  lions  to  drive  away  dogs.'*' 
In  1674,  he  formed  a  very  ftrong  alliance  againft  them^ 
and  had  probably  prevailed  if  his  allies  had  been  faithful  | 
but  they  treacheroufly  deferted  him  one  after  anodier : 
which  fo  zfkStcd  him,  that  he  died  foon  after.  In  1 681 
Hong-wha,  fon  to  U-fan-ghey,  who  continued  his  eflbrts 
againfl  the  Tartars,  was^reduced  to  fuch  ibraitft  that  he  put. 
am  end  t(^  his  own  life. 
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Dormg.  this  fpace,  dicre  l^id  been  fomt  refiflance  made 
p  the  Tartars  in  many  of  the  provinces*    Two  pirinces  of 
Chineie  eztra£Bon  had  at  different  times^  been  proclaimed 
emperors  i  but  both  of  them  were  overcome  and  put  to 
death.  In  168a,  the  whole  fifteen  provinces  were  fo  effe€« 
tually  fubdued,  that  the  emperor  Kang^hI)  fucceflbr  t« 
Shun-chi,  determined  on  a  vifittohis  native  dominions  of 
Tartary*    He  was  accompanied  by  an  army  of  feventy 
thoufand  men,  and  continued  for  fome  months  taking  the 
divcrfioa  of  hunting*    This  he  continued  to  do  for  fome 
years ;  and  in  his  journeys    took  father  Verbeift  along 
with  him  $  by  which  means  we  have  a  better  defcription 
of  thefe  countries  than  could  poffibly  have  been  other- 
wife  obtained.    This  prince  was  a  great  encourager  of 
learning  and  of  the  Chriftian  religion;  in  favour  of  which 
l^ft   he  publifhed  a  decree,  dated  in  1693.    In  1716, 
however,  he  revived  fome  obfolete  laws  againft  the  Chrif* 
tians ;  nor  could  the  Jefuits  with  all  their  art  preferve  the 
footing  they  had  got  in  China#     The  caufes  of  this  alte- 
ration in  the  emperor    are,  by  the  miflionaries,  faid  to 
have  been  the  flanders  of  the  mandarins ;   but  from  the 
known  character  of  the  Jefuits,  It  will  readily  be  believed| 
that  there  were  other  caufes  for  this  condu<St     This  em- 
peror died  in  1 722,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Yon* 
ching  s  who  not  only  gave  no  encouragement  to  the  mif^i 
fionarics,  but  perfecuted  all  Chriftians  of  whatever  depon 
mination,  not  excepting  even  thofe  of  the  imperial  race. 
At  the  beginning  of  his  reign  he  banifhed  all  the  Jefuiti 
into  the  city  of  Canton,  ^d  in  1732  they  were  banifhed 
from  thence  into  Ma^kau^  a  little  iHax^d  inhabited  by  ^e 
PQrtuguefe,  but  fubje£^  to  China. 

He  died  in  1736,  and  was  fucceeded,  by  the  prefent  em* 
peror,  from  whom  the  Jefuits  flattered  themfelves  with 
meeting  with  different  treatment,  but  we  believe,  they 
have  not  yet  had  their  expe^tioAS  realized,  nor  does  it 
appear  prahable  that  they  will, 
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Having  thus  fketched  the  moft  txiaierial  tranfiidions 
recorded  in  the  Chinefe  Hiftory,  we  IhaH  proceed  to  defl 
cribe  the  prefcht  ftate  of  the  empire ;  its  dependencies^ 
and  inhabitants,  according  to  the  beft  and  latcft  accounts 
wc  are  in  poflellion  of. 
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OF  THt 


CHINESE   EMPIRE: 


X  N  attempting  a  general  defcription  of  this  vaft  empire^ 
we  {hall  purfue  die  following  arrangement.  I.  Chika 
pROPBR — 2.  Chinese   Tartary — 3.  Thi   States 

TRIBUTARY   TO   ChiKA. 

CHINA    PROPER.    ; 

ORlCm   OK   ITS   NAMfii 

The  weftern  Moguls  call  this  kingdom  CaTaY— the 
Mantchew  Tartars  call  it  Nican-CouRaNej — the  Ja- 
panefe  Thau,  and  the  people  of  Cochin-china,  and  Siam 
CiN.  From  this  latter  appellation  it  is  moft  probable  die 
name  China  is  derived,  for  according  tb  the  Chinefc 
hiitory,  the  firft  imperial  family  that  Carried  their  arms  to- 
ward die  wjft,  aflumed  the  name  of  7Jf«,  or  Tai-Jim  And 
the  armament,  fent  by  the  Emperor  Tfin-chi-hoang  as  far 
as  Bengal,  mull  have  brought  the  people  of  India  aid- 
quainted  with  the  nameofTfirt,  whofe  formidable  poWir 
had  been  fo  feverely  felt.  This  name  pafling  from  India, 
perhaps  to  Perfia,  or  Egypt,  might  lay  the  ground  for 
China :    tills    is  the  opinion  of  Du   Haldc,  and  Grofier* 

F2 
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But  according  to  Navarre tte,  the  name  has  its  origin  m 
India^  or  Periia,  from  a  fpecies  of  filk  called  Chin,  from 
whence  it  was  'brought  to  Europe  by  the  Portuguefe^  The 
Chinefe  themfelveS)  however,  Cfall  it  TghoB7C->koue9  or 
CHOKO<>-(iyA,  that  is  the  middle  kingdom,  for  till  their  in-* 
tercourfe  with  Europcfans  had  re£bfied  their  geography^ 
they  imagined  that  their  country  was  fituated  in  the  cen^ 
tre  of  the  earth,  and  diat  dil  other  kingdoms  lay  fcattered 
around  it. 

EXTEKT,  fiOUKDARIES,  Sec. 

Ciiina,  properly  fe  tailed,  according  to  Grofier«nd  Du^ 
Halde^  comprehends  from  north  to  JToudi  eighteen  degrees  ) 
its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  being  (bmei^at  lefs.  The  adjair 
cent  countries  fubjefled  to  the  Chinefe  government,  fuch  as 
the  iflands  of  Hainan  and  Formoia,  Tartary,  &c.  are  not  io-i 
eluded  in  this  eftimation;  for,  reckoning  from  the  mod 
Southern  point  of  the  ifland  of  Hainan  to  the  nortfiern  ck^ 
fremity  of  Tartary  which  is  under  the  dominion  of  China^ 
we  ihall  find  tiuk  the  territories  of  this  empenir  are  more 
than  nine  hundred  lestgues  in  extent  from  north  to  ibuth,  and 
about  fifteen  hundred  from  eaft  to  weft,  reckoning  from 
the  eaftem  iiea  as  far  as  the  country  ofCafgatf  Conquered 
by  the  Chinefe  in  1759.     According  to  Guthrie,  China 
is  fituated  between  20*"  and  42*  N.  latitude^and  98*  and 
1x3    £«   longitude;     It    is   bounded  on   the  north  by 
Tartary,  from  which  it  is  fcparated  by  a  wall  five  hun« 
dred  leagues  in  length ;  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea  ^  on  the  weft 
by  lofty  mountains  and  defarts ;  and  towards  At  fouth  by 
the  ocean^  the  kingdoms  of  Tong-^king^  Laos,  and  Cochin* 
^hina.     It  is  divided  into  fifteen  provinces  i  the  northern 
2fe  Chen-si,  Chan-si  and  P£-tcheliv  Chan-toko 
,KiANC-NAN,  TcH£-KiANG  and  Fo-rKi£N  extend  along 
the  (hore  of  the  eaftern  fea.    The  provinces  of  Quano* 
TONp  QuANC*si,  YuN-NAN  and  Sb^thuen  terminate 
the  empire  on  the  fouth  and  north.  Ho-vnan,  Hou->Qy  ang. 
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Koti-TCHOU  and  KiANO-sx  occupy  the  middle  tptuoa^ 
Of  ea^h  of  thefe  provinces  we  fluU  now  proceed  to  give  n 
general  account* 

PROVINCE  OF  PE-TCHEU* 
Pe-tcheli,  T-dieli,  of  Li-pa-foa,  is  tba  principal  pro* 
Vince  of  tht  v/hok  empire  i  and  its  capital,  Pe'*i^ng  or  PekuM 
is  become  the  ordinary  refidence  of  the  imperial  court«It  ap*^ 
proftdies  the  fgrni  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  and  is  bounded 
<m  the  north  by  the  great  wall  and  part  of  Tartary  j  on  the 
cafi  by  the  fca  ^  on  the  fouth  by  the  provinces  of  Change 
tong  and  Ho- nan)  and  towards  the  Wcft  by  ijie  mountains 
4^Chan^fi« 

This  province  Contains  nine  counties,  each  of  which  has 
scity  of  the  Arft  clafs,  which  have  fevexal  others  under  their 
juriidi<5)ion ;  tbefc  are  about  forty  in  number^  Icfs  confi- 
jderable  indeed,  but  all  furrounded  with  walls  and  ditches^ 
befides  numerous  boroughs  and  villages  without  walh. 

\ 

PE^RZK. 

Pe-kin  Is  the  capital  of  the  empire,  is  fituatedina  very 
fertile  plain,  twenty  leagues  diftant  from  the  great  walls 
this  name,  which  fignifies  the  Northern  Courts  was  given 
todiftinguifti  it  from  another  confiderable  city  called  Nan- 
king, or  the  Southttn  Courts  The  emperor  formerly  re- 
lided  in  die  latcer,  till  the  Tartars,  a  reftlefs  and  warlike 
people,  obliged  him  to  remove  his  court  to  the  norttufrn 
provinces,  that  be  might  more  efFefhially  repel  the  incur- 
iions  of  thofe  barbarians* 

Thiscapiul  forms  an  exad  fquare,  and  is  divided  int^ 
two  cities;  the  firft)  where  tiie  aDperor*8  palace  is  built,  is 
called  Siv-^HiNo,  or  the  New  City,  wi  is  inhabited 
chiefly  by  Tartars,  and  tiierefore  called  aJlTo  the  Tsu'tar 
City.  The  fecond  is  called  Launching,  or  the  Old  City^ 
find  inhabited  chiefly  by  Chinefe*  Thefe  two  citiesi  witbr 
out  including  the  fuburbs,  are  eighteen  miles  in  <iicuni« 
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feicttce,  accordii^to  the  mod  accurate  meafurement  nu4e 
by  the  exprefs  order  of  the  emperor. 

The  height  and  enormous  thicknefs  of  the  walls  of 
the  Tartar  city  excite  admiration ;  twelve  horfemen  might 
cafily  ride  abreaft  upoA  them  ;  they  have  fpacious  towcts 
riaifed  at  intervals,  a  bow-(hot  diftant  from  one  another^ 
and  lafge  enough  to  contain  bodies  of  referve  in  cafe  of 
necefllty. 

The  city  has  nine  gates,  which  are  lofty  and  welt 
Arched ;  over  them  are  large  pavilion-roofed  towers  di- 
vided into  nfaie  ftories,  each  having  feveral  apertures  or 
port-holes ;  the  lower  ftory  forms  a  hall  for  the  ufe  of 
the  foldiers  and  officers  who  quit  guard,  and  thofe  ap- 
pointed to  relieve  them.  Before  each  gate  a  fpace  is  left 
of  more  than  three  hundred  and  (ixty  feet ;  thb  is  a  kind 
of  place  of  arms,  enclofed  by  a  femicircular  wall  eqiial 
in  height  and  thicknefs  to  that  furrounding  the  city.  The 
great  road,  which  ends  here,  is  comnlanded  by  a  pavi- 
lion-roofed tower  like  the  iarft,  in  fuch  a  manner,  that,  as 
the  cannon  of  the  former  can  batter  the  houfes  of  the 
city,  thofe  of  the  latter  can  fweep  the  adjacent  country. 

The  ftreets  of  Pr-kin  are  ftraight,  about  an  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  wide,  a  full  league  in  length,  and  bor- 
^erdd  with  (hops,  but  the  houfes  being  low  make  a  meati 
appearance.  An  immenfe  concourfe  of  people  contlnu* 
ally  fill  the  ftreets,  and  the  confufion  caufed  by  the  r>um« 
ber  of  horfes,  camels,  mules  and  carriages,  which  crofs 
or  meet  each  other  is  prodigious.  Befides  this  inconve- 
nience,  paffengcrs  are  every  now  and  then  (lopped  by 
crowds  who  (land  liftcning  to  fortune-tellers,  jugglers^ 
ballad.fingers,  and  a  tlioufand  other  mountebanks  and 
buffoons,  who  read  and  relate  ftories  calculated  to  pro* 
mote  mirth  and  laughter,  or  diftributc  medicines,  the 

•  

wonderful  cfFciSs  of  which  they  explain  with  all  the  elo- 
quence peculiar  to  them. 
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Ttople  <^  diflindion  oblige  all  their  dependants  eo^ 
iUIow  thcnu  A  mandarin  of  the  firft  rank  is  always 
accompanied  ih  his  walks  by  his  whole  tribunal,-  and  to 
augment  his  equipage,  each  of  the  inferior  mandarins  ill 
his  fult  b  generally  attended  by  feveral  don^flics.  The 
nobility  of  the  court,  and  princes  of  the  blood,  -  never 
appear  in  public  without  being  furrounded  by  a  laigo 
body  of  cavalry ;  and  srs  their  prefence  is  required  at  tho 
palace  every  day,  their  train  alone  is  fufficient  to  create 
confufion  in  the  city.  In  all  this  prodigious  concourfe^ 
no  women  are  ever  feen :  hence  we  may  judge  how  great 
the  population  of  China  mud  be,  fince  die  number  of 
females  in  this  country,  as  well  as  every  where- elfcj  is 
fuperior  to  that  of  the  other  fex. 

As  there  is  a  continual  influx  of  the  riches  and  merchan- 
dife  of  the  whole  empire  into  this  city,  the  number  of 
ilrangers  that  refort  to  it  is  immenfe ;  they  are  carried  in 
chairs,  or  ride  on  horfeback  always  attended  by  a  guide 
acquainted  with  the  ftreets,  and  who  knows  the  houfet 
of  the  nobility  and  principal  people  of  the  city.  They 
are  alfo  provided  with  a  book  containing  an  account  of 
the  different  quarters,  fquares,  remarkable  places,  and  of 
the  rcfidence  of  thofe  in  public  offices.  In  fummer  there 
are  to  be  feen  fmall  temporary  (hops  where  people  are 
fcrvcd  with  water  cooled  by  means  of  ice  ;  and  every 
where  eatjng-houfes,  with  refrelhments  of  tea  and  fruits 
arc  found.  Each  kind  of  provifion  has  a  certain  daj 
and  place  appointed  for  its  being  cxpofed  to  fale. 

The  governor  of  Pe-kin,  who  is  a  Mantchcw  Tartar, 
is  ftyled  Governor  of  the  Nine  Gates ;  his  jurifdiflion 
extends  not  only  over  the  foldiers,  but  alfo  over  the  peo- 
ple in  every  thing  that  concerns  the  police.  No  police 
can  be  more  adiye.  It  is  rare,  in  a  number  of  ycars^ 
to  hear  of  houfcs  being  robbed,  or  people  aflaflinated  5 
9JI  the  principal  ftrcei3  have  guard -roomsj  and  fpWieKi 
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jMitroIe  hight  and  <U)r,  each  having  x  ikbre  hanging  from 
Us  girjdlci  and  a  whip  in  his  hand>  to  correct,  without  di£% 
Un<£bon,  thofd  whoex;pice  quarrels  or  caufe  diforder# 

\  The  lanes  are  guarded  in  the  fame  manner,  and  have 

[atticed.  gates  which  do  not  prevent  thofc  from  being  fccn 
who  walk  in  them ;  they  are  always  kept  (hut  during  the 
night,  and  feldom  opened  even  to  thofe  who  are  known : 
if  they  are,  the  pcrfon  to  whom  this  indulgence  is  grantcdi 
muft  carry  alantliorn,  and  give  a  fufficient  reafon  for  his 
going  out* 

In  the  cvcningt  as  foon  as  the  foldiers  arc  warned  to 
their  quarters  by  beat  of  drum,  twd  fentinels  go  and  come 
from  one  guard-room  to  another^  making  a  continual  tioife 
with  a  kind  of  caflanet,  to  fhcw  that  they^re  not  afleep. 
They  permit  noonc  to  walk  abroad  in  the  night  time.  They 
even  examine  thofe  whom  the  emperor  difpatcfaes  on  bufi-. 

'  nefs^  and  if  their  reply  gives  theleaft  caufe  of  fufpicion, 

(hey  have  a  right  to  convey  them  to  the  guard-^room.  Tho 
£)ldiers  in  each  of  the  guard-brooms  arc  obliged  to  anfwcr 
every  time  the  fentincjis  on  duty  call  out. 

It  is  by  thefe  regulations,  obfcrved  with  the  grcatcft 
ftriQnefs,  that  peace,  filence,  and  fafety  reign  through, 
put  the  whole  city.  The  governor  is  alfo  obliged  to  g6  the 
irouiid  J  and  the  officers  ftationcd  on  the  walls  and  in  the 
towers  over  the  gates,  in  whi(^h  are  kept  large  kettle-i. 
<  drums,  that  Qre  beat  every  time  the  guard  is  relieved,  are 
continus^lly  difpatching  fubalterns  to  examine  the  quafteri 
belonging  to  the  gates  where  they  are  pofted.  The  Icaft 
|iegle£lis  p\mi(hed  next  morning,  and  the  officer  who  was 
On  guard  is  Qalhiered,  This  police,  v^iqh  prevents  noc-r 
turnal  alTemblies,  would  appear  no  doubt  extraordinary  ii\ 
Europe,  and,  in  all  probability,  would  not  be  much  reliQi^ 
ed  by  our  young  men  of  fortune  and  ladies  of  quality.  Bu|: 
the  Chinefe  think  juftly  j  they  ?:onfider  it  to  be  the  duty  of 
the  magiftrates  of  a  city,  to  prefer  good  order  and  pub* 
lie  tranquillity,  to  vain  amufemcntSj  which  geni^rally  o^^ 
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cafion  many  attempts  ag^ft  the  lives  and  property  <)fUie 
citizens.  It  is  true,  the  fupport  of  diis  police  cofts  die 
emperor  a  great  deal ;  part  of  the  foldiers  we  have  men« 
tioned  being  maintained  for  this  purpofe  only.  They  are  all 
infantry,  and  their  pay  is  generally  very  high ;  their  em* 
ployment  confifts  not  only  in  watching  for  thofe  who  may 
occafion  difturbance  in  the  day  time,  or  walk  abroad  dur* 
ing  the  night ;  they  muft  alfo  take  care  that  the  ftreets  are 
kept  clean  and  fwept  every  days  that  they  are  watered 
morning  and  evening  in  time  of  dry  weather ;  and  that 
every  nuifancc  is  removed  ;  they  have  orders  alio  to  aC- 
fift  in  this  labour  themfelves,  and  to  cle^M^  the  kenAQls,  that 
the  water  may  have  a  free  courfe. 

The  emperor's  palace  ftands  in  the  middle  of  the  Tar<« 
tar  city*  It  prefcnts  a  prodigious  aQemblage  of  vaft  builds 
ings,  cxtenfivc  courts  and  magnificent  gafdes^s,  and  is  (hut 
up  on  all  fides  by  a  double  wall,  the  intervening  fpao^ 
being  occupied  by  houfes  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the 
court,  eunuchs,  and  different  tribunals.  To  fome  qt 
thefe  is  afligned  the  care  of  providing  necpflaries  for  the 
ufe  of  the  emperor ;  others  are  for  determining  difputeSy 
and  punifhlng  faults  committed  by  the  domeftics  of  the  im^ 
perial  family.  The  exterior  circumference  of  this  inunenfe 
palace  is  reckoned  at  about  feven  Englifh  miles, 

The  imperial  palace  of  Pe-klns  does  not  fail  to  flrike 
beholders  by  its  extent,  grandeur,  and  the  regular  dif« 
polition  of  its  apartments,  and  by  the  fingular  ftruc- 
ture  of  its  pavilion-roofs,  ornamented  at  each  corner  with 
a  carved  plat-band,  the  lower  extremity  of  which  Is  turn* 
cd  upwards ;  thefe  roofs  are  covered  with  varnifhed  tiles 
of  fo  beautiful  a  yellow  colour,  that,  at  a  diftance,  they 
make  as  fplendid  an  appearance  as  if  they  were  gilded« 
Below  the  upper  roof,  there  is  another  of  equal  brilliancy, 
which  hangs  floping  from  the  wall,  fupported  by  a  great 
pumbcr  of  beams,  daubed  over  with  green  varnifh,  and 
interfperfed  with  gilt  figures.    This    fecond  roof,  with 
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the  projeclion  of  the  firft,  forms  a  kind  of  crown  to  the 
whole  edificei  and  gives  it  a  good  effedl. . 

The  palace  is  a  (mall  diftance  from  the  fouth  gate  of  the 
Tartar  city  j  the  entrance  to  it  is  through  a  fpacious  court, 
to  which  there  is  a  defcent  by  a  marble  ftakcafe,  ornament- 
ed  with  two  large  copper  lions,  and  a  baluftrade  of  white 
marble.  This  baluftrade  runs  in  the  form  of  a  horferlhoe, 
along  the  banks  of  a  rivulet,  that  winds  acrofs  the  palace 
with  a  ferpentlne  courfe,  the  bridges  over  i^hich  are  of 
piarble.  At  the  bottom  of  this  firft  court  arifes  a  facade 
with  three  doors ;  that  in  the  middle  is  for  the  emperor  on- 

• 

ly;  the  mandarins  and  nobles  pafs  through  thofe  on  each 
fide.  Thefe  doors  conduft  to  a  fccond  court,  which  is 
thelargeft  of  the  palace;  it  is  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
length,  and  fifty  ia  breadth;  an  immenfe  gallery  runs 
round  it,  containing  the  rich  elFefis,  which  belong  to  the 
emperor  as  his  private  property ;  for  the  public  treafure  is 
entrufted  to  a  fovereign  tribunal^  called  Hou-fou. 

The  royal  hall,  called  Tai-hotien,  or  the  Half  tf  thg 
Grand  Uniony  is  in  this  fecond  court;  it  is  built  upon 
a  terrace  about  eighteen  feet  in  height,  incrufted  with 
white  marble,  and  ornamented  with  baluftrades  of  excels 
lent  workmanfhip.  Before  this  hall  all  the  mandarins 
range  themfelves,  when  they  go,  on  certain  days,  to  renew 
their  homage,  and  perform  thofe  ceremonies  that  arc  ap- 
pointed by  the  laws  of  the  empire. 

This  hall  is  almoft  fquare,  and  about  one  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  length.  The  ceiling  is  carved,  vamiflied 
green,  and  loaded  with  gilt  dragons.  The  pillars  which 
fi.pport  the  roof  within,  are  fix  teet  in  circumference 
towards  the  bafe  and  are  coated  with  a  kind  of  maftich 
varniflied  red^  the  floor  is  partly  covered  with  coarie 
carpets,  after  the  Turkifli  manner ;  but  the  walls  have  no 
kind  of  ornament,  neither  tapeftry,  luftres,  nor  paintings* - 

The  throne,  which  is  in  the  middle  of  the  hall,  con- 
4fts  of  a  pretty  high  alcove,  exceedingly  neat.    It  ha- 
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• 

no  infcription  but  the  chara<5ter  Ching ;  a  word  anfwering 
to  the  Englifli  words  My^  excellent ^  perfeif^  mojl  wife. 
Upon  the  platform  oppofite  tq  this  hall,  fiand  large  vef- 
fels  of  bronze,  in  which  incenfe  is  burnt  when  any  cejns- 
mony  is  performing.  There  are  dfo  chandeliers  ihaped 
like  birds  and  painted  different  colours,  as  well  as  the 
wax-candles  that  are  lighted  up  in  them. 

This  platform  is  extended  towards  the  north,  and  ha$ 
on  it  two  lefler  halls ;  one  of  them  is  a  rotunda  (hat  glit- 
ters with  varni(h,  and  is  lighted  by  a  number  of  wiiw 
^ows.  Here  the  emperor  changes  his  dre(s  before  at 
^ter  any  ceremony.  The  other  is  a  faloon,  the  door  of 
which  opens  to  the  north ;  through  this  door  the  empe- 
ror muft  pafs,  when  he  goes  from  his  apartment,  to  re^ 
ceive  on  his  throne  the  homage  of  the  nobility  5  be  is 
then  carried  in  a  chair,  by  officers  dreiled  in  long  red 
robes  bordered  with  filk,  aod  caps  ornamented  with 
plumes  of  feathers.  It  is  perhaps  impoffible  to  give  an 
cx^St  defcription  of  .the  interior  apartments  which  pro- 
perly form  the  palace  of  die  emperor,  and  are  fet  apart 
for  the  ufe  of  his  family,  as  few  are  permitted  to  enter 
(hem  but  women  and  eunuchs. 

PAO-TING-FOU. 

Pao-rtlng-fou  is  the  moft  confiderable  city  in  the  pro- 
vince next  to  Pcrkin,  and  here  it  is  the  viceroy  refides. 
Jt  has  twenty  others  under  its  jurifdidlion ;  three  of  the 
fecond  and  feventeen  of  the  third  clafs.  In  the  jnidft  of 
die  city  i^  a  beautiful  fmall  lake,  famous  fpr  the  great 
quantities  of  water  lilie^  produced  there,  and  called  by 
the  Chinefe  Lyen-wha.  This  flower,  fo  little  eflcemed  in 
Europe,  is  a  favourite  of  the  Chinefe,  and,  owing  either  to 
the  climate  or  the  care  they  take  of  it,  generally  blows 
there  doubje.  The  country  around  is  pleafant,  and  infe- 
rior in  fertility  to  no  part  of  China.     It  is  necelftry  to 
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pafs  thi$  city  in  going  from  Pe-kin  to  the  provinee  ol 
Chan*-fi. 

HOKIEN-FOUk 

Ho«»kien-fou  is  the  next  in  order ;  it  has  two  titiels  of 
th6  fecond,  and  fifteen  of  the  third  dafs  in  its  diftri<Sl,  and 
Is  remarkable  for  nothing  but  the  nesitneft  of  its  flreets  and 
its  fltuatibn  between  two  rivers,  flrom  whente  it  derives 
its  name% 

iCHIN*-tlNG*»F0U. 

Ichin<-ting-fou  is  a  large  city  about  four  mtles  in  tircum- 
ference :  its  figure  an  oblong  fquare.  Its  jurifdi£Uon  is  very 
extenfive,  comprehending  thirty-two  cities;  five  of  which 
arc  of  the  fecond,  and  twenty  feven  of  the  third  clafs.  North- 
ward from  it  lie  feveral  mountains,  where,  the  Chinefe  by^  ^ 
inany  fimples  and  curious  plants  are  to  be  found.   On  diefe  -s 
mo^untains  there  are  alfo  feveral  monuments  or  temples  ^ 
ereded  in  honour  of  deceafed  heroes ;  among  which  is  one  -^= 
confecrated  to  the  memory  of  the  firfl  emperor  of 

dynafly  of  Han« 

CHUN-TE-rou. 

Chun-te-fou   has-  but  a  fmall  di{lri£lf  for    there 
only  nine  cities  of  the  third  clafs  under  its  jurifdidion  p. 
kut  all  very  populous.      The  adjacent  country  is  plea- 
fant  and  fertile,   owing  to    the  number    of  rivers 
lakes  that  water  and  rcfrefh  it.     Its  fifh  are  various, 
its  craw-fi(h  are  celebrated  ;  it  produces  a  fine  delical 
kind  of  fand,  ufed  in  the  manufacture  of  an  inferior  kli 
of  China-ware,    and    in  polifhing  precious  ftones. 
abounds  alfo  with  touch^dones  for  gold,  reckoned  the 
in  the  empire* 

QjTANG-PINO-rOU. 

Quang-ping.fou  is  fituated  in  the  northern  pavt  ^=>^ 
Pe-tcheli,  between  the  provinces  of  Chang-tong  and  H« 
nan,  and  has  nine  cities  of  the  third  clafs  dependent 
it ;  all  its  plains  are  well  watered  by  rivers.  Amo^'^ 
its  templesi  there  i^  "nc  dedicated  to  thofe  men,  vft^^^ 
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i»  t>ic  Chinefc  pretend,  difcovercd  the  fccrct  of  rendering 
f bemfelves  immortal.  TTic  country  is  agreeable  around  it^ 
and  its  waters  are  well  flored  with  fidi. 

TAt-MINC-FOU. 

Tai-ming-fou  has  one  city  of  the  fccond  claFs  anl 
eighteen  of  the  third,  in  itsdiftria.  It  prefents  nothing 
remarkable.  It  lies  near  to  Quang-pingfou,  ami  chc 
counti)'  around  at  is  peculiarly  fruitful  and  agreeable* 

YUNO-PINO-FOU. 

Yungping-fou  is  very  advantagcoufly  lituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  fea.  The  furrounding  mountains 
produce  abundance  of  tin.  But  its  foil  is  not  very  fer- 
tile. Here  is  a  paper  manufador}%  and  not  far  from  the 
city  is  a  fbrtrefs  named  Chan-hai,  which  may  be  called 
the  key  of  the  province  of  Lcao-tong.  This  fortrefs  is 
near  the  great  wall.  Yung-pingfou  reckons  in  its  dlf- 
tri6t  only  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  five  of  the  tbit4 
clafs. 

»UfiN-H0A-1?0U. 

Fucn-hoa-  fou  is  a  city  celebrated  for  its  extent  and  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants,  as  well  as  fdr  the  beauty  of 
its  (Irects  and  triumphal  arches.  It  is  (ituated  near  the 
great  wall,  amidft  mountains,  and  has  under  its  jurifdic- 
tion,  befides  two  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  eight  of  the 
third  clafs,  a  great  number  of  fortreffes,  which  bar  thc> 
entrance  of  China  againft  the  Tartars., 

It  would  be  unncccffary  if  not  tircfome  to  the  reader 
to  enccr  into  a  defcription  of  the  cities  of  the  fccond  clafs, 
but  there  is  one  which  though  without  any  jurifdi<Sion 
over  others,  is  beyond  comparifon  more  populous  and  richp 
ond  has  a  greater  trade  than  any  of  thofe  we  have  mentioned, 
It  is  feated  on  the  fpot  where  the  Royal  Canal  which 
Comes  from  Lin- tfin- chew,  joins  the  river  of  Pc-kin,  and 
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if  called  Tycn-fing-wey.  Hsre  the  great  mandarin  rc- 
fidcs>  on  whom  the  officers  who  fupcrintcnd  the  fait  made 
along  the  coafts  of  Pc-tcheli  and  Chang- ton  depend,  and 
at  this  port  all  the  (hips  which  fetch  timber  from  Eaftern 
Tarlary  unload. 

Pe-tcheli  has  few  mountains.  Its  foil  is  fandy,  and 
producesvery  little  rice  when  compared  with  the  fouthern 
provinces,  owing  to  its  fmaH  number  of  canals,  but 
all  other  kinds  of  grain  abound,  as  well  as  the  greater 
part  of  the  fruit-trees  we  have  in  Europe.  Cattle 
are  alfb  in  great  plenty,  and  the  rivers  are  full  of  fi(h. 
It  pays  an  annual  tribute  to  the  emperor,  which,  ac« 
cording  to  Father  Martini,  confifts  of  fix  hundred  and 
one  thoufand  one  hundred  and  fifty  three  bags  of  rice, 
wheat,  and  millet ;  two  hundred  and  twenty  four  pounds 
of  linfeed  ;  forty  five  thoufand  one  hundred  and  thirty  five 
pounds  of  fpun  filk;  thirteen  thoufand  fcvcn  hundred  and 
forty  eight  pounds  of  cotton  ;  eight  miJlion  feven  hundred 
and  thirty  feven  thoufand  two  hundred  and  forty  eight  trufifcs 
of  ftraw  for  the  horfes  belonging  to  the  court,  and  one 
})undred  and  eighty  thoufand  eight  hundred  and  feventy 
meafures  of  fait,  each  containing  one  hundred  and  twenty 
four  pounds.  This  tribute  is  proportionably  much  infc« 
rior  to  that  paid  by  other  provinces. 

The  face  of  the  country  here  being  flat  and  level,  pcrr 
inits  the  ufe  of  a  kind  of  carriage,  the  conftrudiion  of 
which  appears  to  be  rather  Angular,  Father  Martini, 
one  of  the  firft  miflTionaries  in  China,  thus  defcribes  it ; 
**  They  ufe,'*  in  the  province  of  Pc-tcheli,  "  a  kind  of 
f  ^  chariot  with  one  wheel,  and  confirudied  in  fuch  a  mark- 
•*  ncr,'  that  there  is  room  in  the  middle  for  only  one  per- 
**  fon  who  fits  as  if  on  horfeback;  the  driver  pu(hes  be* 
••  hind,  and  by  means  of  wooden  levers,  makes  the  cha- 
••  riot  advance  with  fafety  and  expedition.  This  has  per- 
Jf  haDt  given  rife  to  the  report  pf  chariots  driven  in  that 
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<«  country  by  the  wind,  which  tbcChinefe  dirca  over 
'«  land  with  fails,  as  fhcy  do  (hips  at  fea."  A  French 
miffionary,  who  traverfed  this  province  in  1768,  fecros 
to  have  made  ufe  of  the  fame  kind  of  carriage.  "  Wc 
*<  quitted  the  canal,"  fays  he,  "  to  travel  in  carts,  which  is 
«^*  cu(Vomary  in  this  part  of  China ;  but  it  is  difagrceablc 
•*  beyond  defcription.  The  cart  is  amazingly  clumfy,  and 
•*  has  a  great  refemblance  to  the  carriage  of  a  gun  ;  there 
**  is  room  in  it  for  only  one  perfon^  who  is  frequently 
•*  obliged  to  fit  crofs-lcggcd,  as  our  taylors  do  in  Europe  ; 
•*  it  jolts  prodigioufly ;  and,  while  the  traveller  is  expofcd 
•*  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun,  fiich  clouds  of  duft 
•*  fometimes  arifc  as  almoft  fuffocate  him/' 

Among  the  animals  of  this  country,  the  moft  remark* 
able  are  yellow  rats ;  they  are  much  larger  than  thofe 
feen  in  Europe,  and  their  (kins  arc  highly  valued  by  the 
Chinefe.  Chryflal,  marble,  and  porphyry  are  dug  from 
tfie  nfumntains  of  Pe-tcheli. 

The  temperature  of  the  air  of  this  province  does  not 
fcem  to  agree  with  its  latitude.  Although  Pe-tcheli  ex- 
tends no  farther  than  to  the  forty- fecond  degree  of  north 
latitude,  yet  all  the  rivers  there  are  fo  much  frozen  during 
four  months  in  the  year,  that  horfcs  and  waggons  with  the 
hcavieft  loads,  may  fafely  pafs  them,  and  it  is  remarkable 
that  the  whole  body  of  ice  is  formed  in  one  day,  though 
fcveral  are  ncccffary  to  thaw  only  the  furface.  What 
may  appear  no  lefs  extraordinary  is,  that  during  thefe 
fcvere  firofts,  that  (harp  and  pinching  cold  which  accom* 
panics  the  produdlion  of  ice  in  Europe,  is  not  felt  in 
this  province.  Thefe  phenomena  cannot  be  accounted 
for,  bat  by  attributing  them  to  the  great  quantity  of  nitre 
which  is  found  difperfed  throughout  this  province,  and  to 
the  ferenity  of  the  fky,  which,  even  during  winter,  is 
fcldom  obfcured  by  a  cloud.  This  phyfical  explanation 
sippears  to  be  confirmed  by  experiments  made  by  Father 
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AmioC  at  Pe-kin  %  which  convinced  him,  that  in  ft^3i 

capital  and  neighbourhood,  as  far  as  fcven  or  eight  leagiB^ — ij 
around,  the  iivater,  air  and  earth  equally  abound  wEc 
nitre. 

With  regard  to  the  water,  the  facility  wiih  which  it 
cs,  the  folidity  of  the  iceand  its  duration,  evidently  annour^ 
the  prefence  of  nitre.  <<  A  tub  filled  with  water,  plac 
*^  near  one  of  Reaun)ur*s  thermometers,  had  its  furface  i 
••  mediately  frozen,  when  the  mercury  flood  only  o  ^^^ 
••  degree  above  the  freezing  point ;  and  when  it  fto^c:^^ 
**  three  degrees  below  freezing,  the  water  became  a  foL  ^^ 
••  mafs  of  ice,  if  the  diameter  of  the  vcffcl  did  not  cxcll^-S^^ 
^^  a  foot  and  a  half,  and  the  depth  of  the  water  four 
**  five  inches.  This  water,  when  the  weather  was  fin 
<<  continued  in  the  fame  flate  of  congelation,  as  long 
<*  the  mercury  in  the  thermometer  did  not  rife  high 
*•  than  three  degrees  above  (o) ;  when  the  mercury  r 
**  higher,  it  then  began  to  diffolve,  but  fo  flowly,  tba 
•«  two  or  three  days  were  fcarcely  fufficient  to  reflore  i 
**  to  its  former  fluidity."  To  this  experiment,  Fathe^ 
Aniiot  adds  another,  made  in  the  fummcr  of  the  yca^" 
1777  ;  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  to  with  thcr 
greatcft  poifiblc  accuracy.  It  may  be  proper  to  obferve^ 
before  we  relate  it,  that  during  the  year  1777,  there  w^s^ 
a  longer  continuance  of  hot  weather  than  is  generally 
•bferved  at  Pe-kin.  In  thecourfc  of  the  months  of  Juna 
and  July,  the  thermometer  continually  rofe  firom  th« 
twenty  fixth  to  the  thirty  fccond  and  thirty  third  d^recs 
above  Zero;  on  the  23d  of  July,  at  three  in  the  afternoon » 
the  thermometer  rofe  to  thirty  four  degrees,  and  remained 
at  that  height  until  half  paft  four  on  the  24th  of  the  fame 
month,  it  rofe,  about  tliree  o*clock,  to  thirty  three  de- 
grees ;  half  an  hour  after,  the  (ky  became  over^caft,  an4 
a  flrong  wind  arofe,  accompanied  with  thick  douda  qS 

•  The  UtiruJe  of  Pctchdi  is  39^  54'  55^ 


doft|  tiphich  continued  half  an  hotir ;  during  this  tim^» 
the  thermometer  began  to  fall ;  at  four  the  wind  ceafed^ 
and  ibme  rain  fell ;  the  ^^momcter  then  ftood  ilt  thirty 
Are«  degrees ;  the  25th  and  a6th  of  July  it  rofe  to  t\C^enty 
nine  c^grees^  and  the  28th  to  diirty  three  degrees,  owing 
to  a  noftheily  wimk 

On  the  29thof  Jttly^  Father  Aitliot  put  into  a  finall  nety 
made  of  ftrong  pack-thready  a  block  of  ice  of  an  irregular 
l^ure,  and  fufpended  it  from  a  balance  placed  in  the  open 
air  and  expofed  to  the  wind  and  rajrs  of  the  fun. 

At  fix  in  tfie  mornings  a  thermometer,  expofed  to  the 
north)  being  at  26|  degrees,  the  ice  was  weighed ;  hs 
weight  was  found  to  be  fifty  pounds. 

At    7  the  therm,  ij^i  weight  of  the  ice  46  Ib^ 
At    8    -    -    -     271    •    -^    *    •    -    40 
.       At    9    -    -    -     30     -    -    ♦,    -    32 
At  10    -    -    -      3ii 25 

It  is  to  be  obferved,  diat  during  this  tim(,  the  vnnd 
vras  north,  and  ffaronger  than  it  had  been  for  fome  timd 
before. 


At  II  die  therm. 

32*   weight  of  die  ice  1 9  lb. 

At  12    -    -    - 

33    -    -    -    -    *     15 

At    1    -    -    - 

33i >o 

At     2     r    -     - 

33J 7 

At     3     .     -     r 

33i .5 

At    4    -    -    - 

33 3 

At    5    -    -    .. 

22i «i 

It  muft  be  nbfcrved,  that  during  the  laft  fburhoun, 
the  ice  had  been  in  the  (hade. 

At  6  the  therm,  flood  at  32^  the  wei^t  of  the  ice 
lib.  40Z. 

At  7  the  ice  was  not  weighed. 

At  8  fome  of  it  Aill  remained. 

At  9  there  remained  only  a  bit  of  the  fiae  of  a  not ; 
fifteen  hours  were  therefore  necelTary  to  diffolve  this  piece 

H 
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of  icci  weighing  fifty  pounds,  even  when  cxpofed  to  iHtf 
inrind  and  fcorching  rays  of  the  fun. 

It  18  to  be  further  obferved^  that  this  ice  had  already 
been  three  or  four  days  from  the  ice-houfe  ;  for  Father 
Amiot  relates,  that  he  pureh^fed  it  from  one  of  thofe 
people  who  are  employed  by  the  eodperor  to  give  frefli 
water,  gratis,  to  all  who  aik  for  it.  Ice,  when  firft 
taken  froni  the  ice-houfe,  diflblves  with  difficulty  ;  it  is 
tranfported  to  Pe-kin,  and  firoiri  one  place  to  another, 
during  the  greateft  heats  of  fumroer,  in  open  wheel-bar- 
rows,  with  as  little  precaution  as  if  it  were  brick  or  flint  ; 
yet  it  leaves  no  other  traces  along  the  road  behind  it,  but 
a  few  drops  that  fall  here  and  there*  From  thefe  obferva^ 
tions  it  appears  evidently,  that  the  reafon  why  this  ice  is 
fo  long  in  diffolving  is,  bccaufe  of  its  impregnation  with 
nitrous  particles,  which  preferve  it  a  long  while  in  ks  flate 
of  cong^ation. 

Father  Amiot  alfo  tells  usi  that  e^ery  kind  of  watef  at 
Pe-kin,  whether  taken  from  fprings  or  rivers,  has  a  verf 
lingular  quality ;  it  leaves  a  kind  of  tartar  in  thofe  veflfels 
in  which  it  has  beeh  kept  and  In  thofe  in  which  it  has  been 
boiled.  The  Chinefe  call  this  kind  of  tartar  kien ;  it  is 
white  when  produced  by  water  which  has  not  b^n  fubjcft- 
cd  to  the  action  of  fire,  and  y^Uowifh  when  it  is  left  by 
that  which  has  been  boiled.  This  kien  has  neither  fmell 
nor  taftc,  nor  is  it  good  for  any  thing.  **  The  firfl  oppor- 
*<  tunity  I  had  of  being  acquainted  with  ir,"  fays  Fathef 
Amiot,  ^  was  by  accident.  I  caufed  a  fmall  porcehiii 
**  vcflTel  to  be  filled  every  eveitmg  with  frefh  fpring-watefj 
^  this  vefTel  had  a  covcr^  which  I  always  fhut  very  care- 
**  fully,  to  prevent  infers  and  dirt  from  getting  into  my 
**  water.  After  fome  months,  I  perceived  that  there  was 
•*  formed  in  the  bottom  and  fides  of  the  vefTel,  a  cruft,  of 
**  the  tbicknefs  of  a  leaf  of  piper,  which  adhered  fo 
•5  dofdy,  that  it  was  ncccfTary  to  make  ufc  of  the  point  rf 
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^  a  knife  to  detach  it.     Upon  this  occafion,  being  defi- 
**  rous  of  giving  a  leifon  of  cleanlinefs  to  my  fervant,  be 
**  told  me,  that  what  I  faw  had  nothing  in  it  to  occafion 
^<  difguft,  that  it  was  what  was  generally  left  by  the  water 
«*  of  the  country,  and  diat  I  (hould  be  much  more  fur- 
**  pfifed»  if  t  (hould  fee  how  this  Hen  incrufted  the  infides 
^*  of  fauce-pans,  and  other  kitchen  utenfils,  in  which 
<<  water  had  been  boiled.    I  immediately  ordered  fome  to 
*•  bei)rdUght,  and  was  convinced,  by  my  own  eyes,  that 
**  my  Chinefe  had  told  me  truth.     A  yellow  cruft,  about 
««  four  or  five  tenths  of  an  inch  in  thicknefs,  covered  the 
**  whole  infide  of  the  veflel,  in  the  fame  manner  as  tartar 
<<  covers  the  infideof  an  old  caik.   I  detached  fome  of  it, 
^*  which  I  applied  to  my  nofe  and  mouth,  and  examined 
••  with  the  greateft  care ;  but  I  found  nothing  in  it  which 
**  enabled  me  to  define  it.     May  it  not  have  been  a  dc- 
*•  pravcd  fait  flrfatuatum)  or  dead  nitre,  which  might 
««  have  been  revived  by  means  of  air  or  firo?  I  am  no 
<<  chemift ;  I  cxprefs  myfelf  as  I  can,  on  a  fubJeA  which 
^*  I  do  not  underftand." 

If  the  waters  of  the  province  of  Pe-tchell  contain  much 
nitre,  it  is  nolefs  certain,  that  the  air  there  is  abundantly  im* 
pregnated  with  it.  The  AbbeGrofier  adduces  the  following 
as  indubitable  proofs  of  it.  "  ift.  Notwithftanding  un-, 
wholefome  food,  fuch  as  the  flc(h  of  the  greater  part  of 
domeflic  animals  that  have  died  of  old  age 'or  difeafe, 
which  the  people  of  this  province  greedily  devour,  not- 
withftanding  filth  and  all  the  inconveniences  refulting 
from  low,  damp  and  confined  lodgings,  where  all  the  in- 
dividuals of  the  fame  family  are,  as  it  were,  heaped  one 
upon  another,  the  plague  never  makes  its  appearance  in 
Pe-tcheli  ;  and  the  people  are  feldom  attacked  by  any  of 
thofe  epidemical  diftempers  which  are  fo  common  in 
Europe,     adly.  Provifions  gf  every  kind  may  be  kep^  at 

Pc-kin  a  long  while,  without  being  fubje^t  tocorruption^ 

Hi 
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Raifins  are  eaten  there  fireih  eycn  in  May,  apples  and  peart 
till  Midfummer ;  wild  boars,  ftags,  deer,  roebucks,  rab- 
bits, hares,  pheafantSf  ducks,  geefe,  and  all  kinds  ef 
i;aroe  brought  from  Tartarjr  to  Pe^kin  after  the  eom- 
mencement  of  winter ;  fHh  of  every  fpecies,  tranfported 
from  the  rivers  (^  Leao-tong,  will  keep  without  the  a£- 
fiflaoce  of  lal^  in  their  ftate  of  congelation,  for  two  or 
three  mpntbs^  although  they  are  expofed  every  day  in  the 
markets,  canied  from  the  nuurkets  to  private  houfes,  and 
from  private  houfes  brought  back  to  the  nFiarkets,  until 
they  are  all  fold,  which  docs  not  happen  before  the  end  of 
March*  It  is  certain,  that  tlv:fcfa£ts  announce  an  anti^ 
feptic  quality  in  the  air,  which  muft  undoubtedly  proceed 
from  the  great  quantity  of  nitre  contained  in  it." 

The  earth  which  forms  the  foil  of  Pc-tcheli  abounds  no 
le(s  with  nitre ;  whole  fields  may  be  feen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Pe-kin  which  are  covered  with  it.  Every 
morning  at  (un-rife,  the  country  in  certain  cantons,  ap- 
pears as  white  as  if  fprinkled  by  agentle  fall  of  fnow.  If 
a  quantity  of  this  fubftance  be  fwept  together,  a  great  deal 
of  kiaif  nitre,  and  fait  may  be  extraded  from  it.  The 
Chincfe  pretend,  that  this  fait  may  be  fubftituted  fbc 
common  (alt ;  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  tbata 
in  the  extremity  of  the  province,  towards  Siuen-hoa-fbua 
*poor  people  and  the  greater  part  of  the  peafants  make  ufe 
of  no  other.  Although  the  land  of  Pe-tcheli  is  replete 
with  nitrous  particles,  it  does  not,  however,  form  dry 
deiarts ;  it  is  cultivated  with  care,  and  becomes  fruitful 
by  labour.  The  earth  is  frozen  in  winter  to  the  depth  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  does  not  become  foft  before  the 
end  of  March.  This  may  fufficiently  explain,  why  the 
froft  kills  plants  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Pe-k)n,  which 
Linnaeus  raifed  in  Sweden,  although  it  is  twenty  d^recs 
farther  north  than  the  capital  of  the  Chinefe  empire. 
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PROVINCE  OF  KIANG-NAN. 

KiANG-NAN  is  the  fecond  province  of  the  empire,  and 
•is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  moft  fertile,  commercial,  and 
confequently  one  of  the  richeft  in  China.  It  is  bounded 
on  the  weft  by  the  provinces  of  Ho-nan  and  Hou-quang  i 
on  the  fouth  by  Tche-kiang  and  Kiang-fi ;  and  on  the  eafl 
by  the  gulph  of  Nan-kin ;  the  reft  borders  on  the  province 
ofChan-tong. 

The  emperors  long  kept  their  court  in  this  province; 
butrcafons  offtatehaving  obliged  them  to  move  nearer  to 
Tartary,  they  made  choice  of  Pe-kin  for  the  place  of 
their  rcfidence.  The  province  is  of  vaft  extent ;  it  con- 
tains fourteen  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  and  ninety-three  of 
the  fecond  and  tliird.  Thefe  cities  are  very  populous,  and 
there  is  fcarcely  one  of  them  which  may  not  be  called  a 
place  of  trade.  Large  barks  can  go  to  them  from  all 
parts,  for  the  whole  country  is  interfered  by  lakes,  rivers 
and  canals,  which  have  a  communication  witli  the  great 
river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  which  runs  through  the  middle  of 
the  province,  Silk-ftuiFs,  lacquer-ware,  ink,  paper,  and, 
in  general,  every  thing  that  comes  from  Nan-kin,  as 
well  as  from  the  other  cities  of  this  province,  are  much 
more  efteemed,  and  fetch  a  higher  price  than  thbfe  brought 
from  the  neighbouring  provinces.  In  the  town  Chang- 
bai  alone,  and  the  villages  dependent  on  it,  there  are  reck- 
oned to  be  more  than  two  hundred  thoufand  weavers  of 
calicoes  and  other  common  cotton  cloths.  The  manufac- 
turing of  thefe  cloths  gives  employment  to  the  greater  part 
of  the  women. 

In  feveral  places  on  the  fea  coaft  there  are  found  ma- 
ny falt-pits,  the  fait  of  which  Is  diftributed  all  over  the 
empire ;  a  great  quantity  of  marble  is  alfo  found  here. 
In  fliort,  this  province  is  fo  abundant  and  opulent,  that 
|t  brings  every  year  into  the  emperor's  treafury,   about 
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thirty-two  million  taels*,  exclufive  of  the  duties  upon 
every  thing  exported  or  imported,  for  the  receiving  of 
lyhich  feveral  offices  are  ef^abliflied. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  are  civil  and  ingenious, 
and  acquire  the  fciences  with  great  facility :  hence  many 
of  them  become  eminent  in  literature,  and  rife  to  offices  of 
importance  by  their  abilities  alone. 

This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts,  each  of  which 
has  a  diftinft  governor.  The  governor  of  the  eaftern  part 
refidcs  at  Sou-tchcou-fou,  and  the  governor  of  the  wcftcra 
at  Ngan-king-fou.  Each  of  thefe  governors  has  under 
bis  jujifdiclion  fcv<;n  fou^  or  cities  of  the  firft  clafs. 

KAN-KIN. 

Kiang-ning-fou,  or  Nan-kin,  is  the  capital  of  this  pro- 
vince; and  by  the  ancient  Chinefc  it  is  faid  to  have  been 
one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  flouri(hing  cities  in  the 
world.  When  they  fpeak  of  its  extent,  they  fay,  if  two 
horfcmcn  (hould  go  out  by  the  fame  gate  in  the  morning, 
and  ride  round  it  on  full  fpeed,  taking  different  direAions, 
they  would  not  meet  before  the  evening.  This  account  is 
evidently  exaggerated  \  but  it  is  certain,  that  Nan-kin 
furpafled  in  extent  all  the  other  cities  pf  China.  Its  wall$ 
are  faid  to  be  fifteen  kagues  and  a  half  in  circumference, 
A  French  miifionary,  lately  arrived  from  China,  fpcaks  of 
this  celebrated  city  in  the  following  manner :  "  We  ar-* 
"  rived  at  Nan-kin  on  the  2d  of  jMne.  I  was  very  defirous 
"  of  feejng  this  city,  which  is  reckoned  the  largcft  in  the 
♦'  worl^.  The  fub\irt)S  through  whi^h  we  paflcd  are  very 
"  long,  but  not  populous ;  the  houfcs  (land  at  (omq  diftancc 
*'  one  from  another,  having  re^-^ds,  pools  of  water,  or  pjan- 
*'  tatiqns  of  bamboo  between  thqm.  We  took  a  view  of  thp 
♦'  city  from  the  fifth  f lory  of  the  porcelain  tower,  which  com-i 
♦'  mands  an  e^^tcnfive  profped;  but  it  did  not  appear  to  i^s, 

•  A  taiil  is  equal  in  valu^  tp  91^  ounc^  of  fi^vcr,  wjiicjl  in  Cbiq^  I J  Wfirtl^ 
d^Qut  fix  (hillings  (l^rlin^, 
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««  to  be  above  two  thirds  as  large  as  Paris.  Wc  could  no0 
••  reconcile  this  with  the  accounts  generally  given  of  it9 
f^  icntticnfe  extent ;  but  the  next  morning  explained  the  mat-» 
*<  ter.  We  had  travelled  a  full  league  from  Nan-kin,  when 
^  we  perceived,  on  a  fuddcn,  the  walls  of  a  city  riftng  amidft 
*^  mountains,  and  appearing  as  if  cemented  to  the  roclc&« 
**  Thefe  were  the  wall»  of  Nan-kin^  which^  leaving  th« 
•*  city  where  it  now  ftands,  have,  as  it  were,  retired  thither^ 
^  and  incloie  a  fpace  of  fifteen  or  flxteen  leagues,  twelve  or 
^  thirteen  of  which  are  not  inhabited/' 

Nan-kin  is  fituated  at  the  diftance  of  a  league  from  the 
river  Yang^tfe-kiang^  from  whence  barks  come  up  to  it 
by  means  of  canals ;  it  is  of  an  irregular  figure  ;  tha  moun- 
tains which  are  within  its  circumference  having  prevented 
its  being  built  on  a  regular  plan.  It  was  formerly  the  im- 
perial city,  and  for  this  reafon>  it  was  called  Nan^kin^ 
which  fignifies  The  Southern  Court ;  but  fince  the  fix  grand 
tribunals  have  been  transferred  from  hence  to  Pe-kin,  it 
is  called  Kiang-ning-fou  in  all  the  public  a£ls. 

itbis  city  has  loft  much  of  its  ancient  fplendour  ;  it  had 
formerly  a  magnificent  palace^  no  veftigc  uf  which  h  now 
to  be  fcen.  Its  obfervatory  is  negledled,  and  aimoft  de- 
i\royed  \  of  its  temples,  tombs  of  tl)e  emperors,  and 
other  fuperb  monuments,  nothing  rem»ns  but  the  re« 
membrance,  being  all  demolished  by  the  Tartars,  who 
firft  invaded  the  empire.  A  third  of  the  city  is  deferred, 
but  the  reft  is  well  inhabited.  Some  quarters  of  it  are  eK« 
tremely  populous  and  full  of  bufmefs.  The  ftreet*  are 
not  fo  broad  as  thofc  of  Pc-kin  ;  they  are,  however,  very 
beautiful  and  well  paved,  and  abound  with  (bops  richly 
fumifhcd. 

In  this  city  refides  one  of  thofe  great  mandarins  called 
Tfong-gtou,  who  takes  cogniiance  of  all  important  at- 
f'airs,  on  appeal  from  the  tribunals  of  both  the  govern- 
ments of  the  province,  an  J  aUb  from  thofc  of  the  province 
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of  Kiang-(i.  The  Tartars  have  a  numerous  garrifon  hertft 
commanded  by  a  general  of  their  own  nation,  and  they 
occupy  a  quarter  of  the  city,  fcparated  from  the  re&  by  a 
(ingle  wall. 

The  palaces  of  the  mandarins  here  are  neither  fo  hrgc» 
nor  fo  well  built  as  tbofe  in  the  capital  cities  of  other  pro- 
vinces. Nor  are  there  here  any  public  edifices  corref- 
pondin^  to  the  reputation  of  (b  celebrated  a  city,  except- 
ing  its  gates,  which  are  beautiful,  andfome  idol  temples^ 
among  which  is  the  famous  porcelain  tower.  It  is  of  atf 
odbgonal  figure,  each  fide  being  fifteen  feet  in  front,  it 
it  is  two  hundred  feet  high,  and  divided  into  nine  flories 
by  fingle  floors  within,  and  without  by  cornices  at  the 
rife  of  the  arches  and  fmall  projeSions  covered  with  green- 
varnifhed  tiles.  There  is  an  afcent  of  fcHty  fieps  to  the 
firft  flory,  and  between  each  of  the  others  there  are  twen- 
ty-one. The  rower  is  the  tallefl  and  moft  beautiful  of  all 
thofe  to  be  feen  in  China. 

The  breadth  and  depth  of  the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang  for- 
merly rendered  the  port  of  Nan^kin  very  commodious  ; 
but  at  prcfent  large  barks,  or  rather  Chinefe  junks,  never 
enter  it ;  whether  it  be,  that  it  is  fhut  up  by  fartd-banks, 
or  that  the  Chinefe,  out  of  policy,  forego  the  ufe  of  it^ 
in  order  that  navigators  may  infenlibly  lofe  all  knowledge 
of  it. 

In  the  months  of  April  and  May  a  great  number  ot 
excellent  fifh  are  caught  in  this  river,  near  the  city» 
which  are  fent  tfi  the  emperor's  court ;  they  arc  covered 
with  ice,  and  tranfported  in  that  manner  by  barks  kept 
entirely  on  purpofe.  And  though  Man-kin  is  more  than 
two  hundred  leagues  from  Pe-kin,  thefe  boats  make  fuch  ex- 
pedition, that  they  arrive  there  in  eight  or  ten  days.  All  the 
way  there  are  ftages  where  the  men  are  relieved,  during 
the  fifliing  fcafon.  Nan- kin,  though  the  capital  of  the  pro- 
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Vmce,  has  under  its  particular  jurifdiiSlion  only  eight  ci^ 
ties  of  the  third  clafs.  '       * 


SOU-TCttEOU. 

Sou-tcheou  is  the  fecond  city  in  this  province  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  tnoft  agireeable  in  China  i  and  by  thofe  Europeans 
who  have  feen  it,,  has  been  compared  to  Venice,  with 
this  difference^  that  the  latter  is  built  as  it  w^re  in  the  feat 
and  Sou-tdieou  is  inttufeded  by  canals  of  fre(h  water,  (o 
4hat  you  may  pafs  thrdi^  the  ftreets  by  water  as  well  ^s 
by  land.  The  branchesof  the  tiver  and  canals  are  almoft 
mil  capable  of  bearing  the  largeft  barks,  v^hich}  accord- 
Ing  to  Du  Halde,  may  fail  through  the  city  to  the  ocean 
in  two  ds^ys.  Prom  this  city  a  trade  is  carried  on^ 
not  only  with  all  the  provinces  of  the  cmpirci  but  with 
Japan. 

There  is  not,  perhaps,  in  the  univerfe,  a  country  more 
delightful,  either  from  the  pleafantnefsof  its  (ituation,  or  the 
mildnefs  of  its  climate ;  the  air  is  temperate,  provifions 
plentiful,  the  foil  fruitful  and  well  improved,  and  the 
manners  of  the  people  gentle,  fo  that  the  city  is  confidered 
as  a  place  of  pleafurc,  'and  the  paradife  of  China^  Above ^ 
fays  the  Chinefe  authors,  is  the  celeftial  paradife  :  but  the 
paradife  $f  this  world  is  Sou-tcheou.  The  brocades  and 
embroideries  made  here  are  in  great  rcqueft  throughout  the 
whole  empire.  Its  jurifdidion  extends  over  only  eight 
cities  ;  one  of  which  is  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  the  reft  of 
the  third  ;  but  all  thefe  cities  are  beautiful,  and  about  tW9 
or  three  leagues  in  circumference  each* 

SONG-KIANO-FOU. 

This  city  is  built  clofe  to  the  water ;  the  prodigious 
quantity  of  cotton  cloth  here  made,  is  very  fine,  and 
with  which  it  fupplics,  not  onl7  the  empire,  but  alfo 
foreign  countries,  renders  it  very  celebrated,. and  caufcs 
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it  to  be  muoi  frequentfid.  This  city  has  only  four  othen 
under  itsjufM^litj^Jiiliiil.iniliii  li  for  magnitudp  ^nd  com* 
merce  may  cqPprc  with  moft  in  China. 

Tchin-tchedufbu  is  fituatodii^t  the  canal  through  which 
nil  barks  going  from  Sou-tcheou  to  Kiang  muft  pais^  Ac* 
cording  to  Du  Halde,  it  is  adorned  with  triumphant 
arches»  and  the  fides  of  the  cana^eading  to  it  are  lined 
with  hewn  (lone.  It  is  celebraCM^on  account  of  its  tnule 
and  waters,  which  are  faid  to  give  to  tea  an  agreeable  and 
pleafant  tafte ;  it  has  dependsOit  on  it  five  cities  of  the 
third  clafs,  in  fome  of  which  a  particular  kind  of  earthen- 
ware is  made,  which  the  Chinefe  highly  value.  Pretend^ 
ing  that  tea  prepared  in  thefe  veflels  acquires  a  fuperi* 
or  quality,  hence  they  prefer  this  plain  earthen-ware  to 
the  moft  el^nt  porcelain. 

TCHIN-KlANG-rOU. 

Tcbin-kiang.fott  is  the  key  of  the  empire  on  the  fea 
coaft;  here  a  numerous  garrifon  is  always  kept,  and 
though  it  is  fmall,  compared  with  fome  cities  we  have 
defcribed ;  its  fituaticMi,  trade^  and  the  beauty  of  its  walls 
give  It  a  preeminence  over  the  others  of  this  province  ;  but 
its  jurifdiflion  is  very  confined  ;  for  it  has  authority  orer 
only  three  cities  of  the  third  clafs« 

It  fiands  on  the  fides  of  the  Ta-kyang,  which  is  here  a 
mile  and  a  half  over,  and  a  little  to  the  eaii  of  a  canal  cut  as 
far  as  the  river.  Six  paces  from  the  bank  in  the  rivet 
(lands  a  hill,  called  Kin-(han,  or  golden^hill,  on  the  top 
of  it  is  a  tower  feveral  Aeries  high,  add  its  (hores  are  be* 
fet  with  idol  temples  and  houfqs  of  bonzes.  On  the  op- 
pofite  fide  of  the  river  (lands  ^tm-chiWf  which,  though 
fimply  denominated  a  place  of  tradei  may  jet  rank  witb 
many  cities. 


of'chiktsl;  A*  '^  jjg 
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Jatcd  in'«1lnufl)»  andenclofedbf  a 
l^tfn  rnio)  it  (hndi  is  lower  than 
lb  Jbed  (if  iKc  caifltr  and  in  many  pan*  only  fupportcd  by  a 
bank  of  earth,  the  inhabitants  Uve  in  continual  danger  of  an 
inundation.  The  fiiburbs  extend  to  the  diftance  ofaleague 
OQ  eacH  fide  of  the  canal,  and  fonn  at  their  extremity  a 
kind  of  port,Q^Ap  river  Hohi^ho.  Thii  place  is  yaf 
populot»«  alritmff^tbihg  in  it  announces  an  a^ve  and 
brilk  trade.  A  niiiM|iiJn  'who  ftas  the  infpedion  of  the 
canals  and  nlVfgatfonj\»d  vbo  b  oiie  of  dtofe  obliged 
to  fupply  the  court  with ftectJEnry  provlfiona,  refldes  here; 
he  ha*  a  number  of  officen  lAuler  blm  who  have  here  pro- 
perflations  allotted  to  them.  'This  city  has  eleven  others 
under  its  juriMiAion  ;  two  of  which  we  of  the  fecond, 
and  nine  of  the  third  daCi, 

YAMO-TC«OU. 

This  city  enjoys  a  mild  and  tonperate  air,  and  the 
country  around  is  pleafant  and  Artile.  It  is  popu- 
lous, and  two  leagues  in  ctrcumfCTencc,  bJ^'lm  the 
fide  of  the  royal  canal,  which  extends  from  the  Ta-kyanj 
and  runs  northward  to  the  Hoang-ho  or  Yellow  River. 
As  it  is  interfered  by  a  number  of  canals,  it  has  twenty- 
four  flonc  bridges,  each  of  which  contids  of  feveral  arches. 
There  is  always  fo  great  a  crowd  on  the  bridge  which 
forms  a  communication  with  the  eaftcrn  fuburbs,  that  it 
has  been  found  too  narrow ;  and  a  ferry-boat  has  been 
cftablifbed  at  a  fmall  diflancc,  which  is  fcarce  fufficlcnt 
fbr  the  confluence  of  paflengcrs,  although  the  breadth  of 
the  canal  is  only  thirty  paces, 

The  inhabitants  of  this  city  are  accounted  very  volup- 
tuous, and  it  is  faid  that  they  carry  on  a  traiSc  ifl  women ; 
they  educate  with  great  care  a  certain  number  of'yoimg 
gills,  whoarc  taught  mufic,  finging,  drawing,  and  ever/ 
1  2 
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branch  of  education  fuitablc  to  their  fex^  thcfc  arc  af- 
terwards fold  at  a  high  pricQ  to  fome  mR  principal  no- 
bility, who  add  them  to  the  number  oFBftir  concubines. 
The  author  quoted,  when  fpeaking  of  Nan-kin,  thus  ex- 
prelTef  himfelf  of  Yang-tcbeou.  ^^  It  is  one  of  the 
^<  molt  beautiful  and  largeft  cities  I  ever  beheld.  The 
*<  farmers  of  the  fait  revenue  have  built  here  a  plcafure- 
<<  houfe  for  the  emperor,  which  (Irikcs  with  more  afto- 
**  ni(hmcnt,  as  nothing  has  been  feen  hitherto  equivalent 
*^  to  it ;  it  is  built  after  the  model  of  Hai-tieni  another 
**  country-houfe,  two  leagues  diflant  from  Pe-kin,  where 
^<  the  emperor  commonly  refides.  .  The  palace  of  Yang* 
<<  tcheou  occupies  more  ground  than  a  moderate  city  ;  it 
5*  i$  a  coUeSioQ  of  artificial  mpunts  and  rocks  formed  by  art ; 
<<' of  valleys  and  canals^  fometimes  broad  and  fometimes 
^*  narrow,  bordered  in  fome  places  with  cut  ftone,  in  others 
^'  with  rocks  fcattered  promifcuoufly ;  a  vaft  aflemblage  of 
^*  buildings,  each  difirrentfrom  another,  of  halls,  courts 
<^  and  galleries  both  open,  and  em^ofed  i  gardens,  parterres, 
'^  cafcades,  elegant  bridges,  pavilions,  groves  and  triumphal 
**  arches.  Each  piece,  taken  feparately,  is  neither  beau* 
<<  <iful  nor  laid  out  with  tafte ;  but  the  multiplicity  of 
<<  objedls  is  ftriking,  and  makes  the  beholder  at  lad  ex* 
"  claimj  This  is  tht  habitation  of  a  powerful  majier  !* 

NGAW-KINC-FOU. 

Ngan-king-fou  is  the  capital  of  the  weftern  part  of  the 
province  ;  its  fituation  is  delightful.  It  is  governed  by  a 
mandarin  as  a  particular  viceroy,  who  keeps  a  large 
garrifon  in  a  fort  built  on  the  b^nks  of  the  river  Yang* 
tfe-kiang,  and  which  commands  the  lake  Poy-ang.  The 
commerce  and  riches  of  this  city  render  it  very  confider* 
able  ;  and  every  thing  that  goes  from  the  fouthem  part  of 
China  to  Nan-kin  muft  pafs  through  it.  The  country 
belonging  to  it  is  level,  pleafant  and  fertile  :  but  under  its 
jurifdidion  there  are  only  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs.  ^ 
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hoei-tsh£ou. 
This  is  the  moft  fouthern  city  of  the  province,  and  one 
of  the  richeft  of  die  empire;  the  people  are  economical 
and  temperate,  active  and  ent^rprifing ;  and  they  boaft  of 
their  tea,  varfiifli,  ink,  engravings,  and  earth  for  China 
ware,  whidi  are  indeed  the  moft  efteemied  in  China.  It 
has  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  dependent  6n  it ;  and  the 
mountains  which  furround  this  canton  contain  gold,  fil« 
ver  and  copper  mines. 

NING-»KOU£-FOU« 

'  Nin^-koue«fou  is  (ituated  on  a  river  diat  falls  kito  tlia 
'Yang«tfe-k}r2mg  :  has  nothing  remarkable  but  its  manu-* 
factories  of  paper,  which  is  made  of  a  fpecies  of  reed,  of 
^which  there  are  feveral.  It  has  under  its  jurifdidioii  fix 
cities  of  the  third  clafs. 

TCHI-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Tchi-tcheou-fou  is  furrounded  by  a  hilly  country;  its 
principal  rcfource  is  in  its  fituation  on  die  river  Yank-tfe- 
kiang,  by  which  it  can  either  furnifli  or  draw  from  die  other 
provinces  everv  neceflary  or  luxury.  It  has  fix  cities  of 
the  third  clafs  belonging  to  its  diftrift,  but  of  no  great  note. 

TAY-PING-FOU. 

• 

Tay-ping-fou  is  alfo  built  upon  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tfe- 
kiang,  and  its  plains  are  watered  by  a  number  of  navigable 
rivers,  which  almoft  inclofe  it,  and  render  it  very  opulent. 
Its  jurifdidHon  extends  over  only  diree  cities,  of  which 
Vou-hou-hien  is  the  moft  confiderable  in  point  of  opu  - 
lence. 

FONG-YANO-FOUt 

This  city  is  fituated  on  a  mountain  near  the  Yellow  ri- 
ver, and  enclofes  with  its  walls  feveral  fertile  little  hills. 
Its  jurifdiftion  is  very  entenfive,  being  eighty  leagues 
from  eaft  to  weft,  and  fixty  from  north  to  fouth ;  com^ 
prebending  eighteen  cities,  five  of  which  are  of  die  fccondj^ 
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and  thirteen  of  the  third  clafs,  befides  a  number  of  vil- 
lages, or  rather  places  of  trade,  fettled  on  the  river  for 
the  convenience  of  merchants  and  collcdin^  of  dues.  As 
this  was  the  birth-place  of  the  emperor  Hong-vou^  chief 
of  the  preceding  dynafty,  this  prince  formed  a  defign  of 
xendciing  it  a  magnificent  city,  in  order  to  make  it  the 
feat  of  empire.  After  having  expelled  the  weftern  Tar- 
tars, who  had  taken  pofleffion  of  China  eighty  fevcn  years, 
he  transferred  his  court  hither,  and  named  the  city  Fong- 
yang ;  that  is  to  fay.  The  place  of  the  Eagle's  Splendor,  His 
intention  was  to  beautify  and  enlarge  it;  but  the  inequa- 
lity of  the  ground,  the  fcar^ity  of  frefli  water,  and  the  vi- 
cinity of  his  father's  tomb,  mad^  him  cJiange  his  dcfign,* 
and  by  the  unanimous  advice  of  his  principal  officers,  this 
prince  cftablifli^d  his  cpurt  ^t  Nan-kin.  When  h^  had 
formed  this  rcfolution,  a  flop  was  put  to  the  intended 
works  i  the  imperial  palace,  which  was  to  have  been  en- 
dofed  by  a  triple  wall  %  the  walls  of  the  city,  to  which  a 
circumference  of  nine  leagues  were  affigned ;  tl^e  cansJa 
tha^  were  marked  out  and  begun,  ^1  were  abandoned  \  ^nd 
nothins:  was  fiiiifhed  but  three  monuments,  which  (till 
rpQuin^  their  extend  and  magnificence  fufficiently  (hew 
what  this  city  would  have  been,  had  the  emperor  purfued 
his  original  defign. 

The  firil  of  thefe  monuments  is  the  tomb  of  the  father 
of  HongrVQu,  to  d^prate  which  no  ej^pqnce  was  fpared, 
nor  any  thing  which  filial  aiFedtion  could  invent ;  it  is 
called  Hoang'liny  or  the  R^yal  Tomb.  The  fecond  is  a 
tower  built  in  the  mi4dle  of  the  city,  which  is  of  anob^ 
long  form,  an  hundred  feet  high ;  and  divided  into  four 
ftories  raifed  on  a  maffive  pile  of  brick  work.  The  third 
is  a  magnificent  temple  erc£led  to  the  idol  Fo,  At  firft  it 
was  only  a  little  pagod,  to  which  Hong-voU)  at  the  age  of 
feventeeri,  retired  after  havi|ig  loft  his  parents,  and  whe(*^ 
he  was  admitted  as  a^  inferior  dome(lic)  but  having  fooQ 
t)C(;omc  weary  of  tj^s  Kind  of  IJfe^  h9  c^ift^d  with  the  ghifif 
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of  a  band  of  robbers  who  had  revolted  from  the  TartarS) 
where  he  foon  gave  proof  of  his  valour  and  talents.  As 
lie  was  bold  and  enterprifing,  the  general  whofe  efteem  he 
had  gained,  made  choice  of  him  for  his  fon-in-law,  and 
foon  after  he  was  declared  his  fucceflTor  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  die  troops.  The  new  chief,  feeing  himfelf  at  the 
head  of  a  large  party,  had  the  prefumption  to  afpire  to 
the  throne,  and  having  gained  a  numerous  party  to  his 
intereft,  took  his  meafures  accordingly.  The  Tartars, 
informed  of  the  progrefs  of  his  arms,  fent  a  numerous 
army  into  the  field ;  but  he  furprifed  and  attacked  them 
with  fo  much  impetuofity,  that  they  were  obliged  to  fly ; 
and,  though  they  (everal  times  returned  to  the  charge) 
they  were  ftill  defeated,  and  at  length,  after  a  dofe  pur- 
fuit,  driven  entirely  out  of  China. 

Soon  after  he  mounted  the  throne,  he  caufed  the  fiiperb 
temple  which  we  have  mentioned  to  be  raifed,  out  of  gra- 
titude to  the  bonzes,  who  had  received  him  in  his  diftreis, 
and  afligned  them  a  revenue  fufficient  for  the  maintenance 
of  three  hundred  perfons,  under  a  chief  of  their  own  fe6t> 
whom  he  conftituted  a  mandarin,  with  power  of  govern- 
ing them,  independent  of  the  officers  of  the  city. 

This  pagod,  called  Long-hing-oe,  was  fupported  as  long 
as  the  preceding  dynafty   laftcd ;   but  that  of  the  eaftern. 
Tartars,  which  has  fucceeded  have  fufFcred  it  to  fall  to  * 
ruins ;  at  prefent  there  are  to  be  fcen  here  only  about  a 
(core  of  priefts,  who  are  almoft  reduced  to  beggary. 

LIM-TCHEOU-FOU. 

I/m-tcheou-fou,  is  the  laft  city  of  the  firft  dafs ;  it  has 
TK>thing  to  didinguifh  it  from  others,  but  the  excellence 
of  the  grain  and  fruits  with  which  it  abounds.  Its  moun« 
tains  arc  covered  with  excellent  timber,  and  its  jurifdi^- 
di£lion  'comprehends  eight  cities  ;  two  of  which  are  of  the 
iiecond|  and  fix  of  the  third  clafs* 
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ISLAND    OF  TSONG'-MING. 

The  ifland  of  Tfong^ming  belongs  alfo  to  the  proVinfe 
of  Kiang-nan,  from  which  it  is  feparated  onljr  by  aii  111111 
of  the  fea,  about  five  or  fix  league!^  broad. 

Formerly  this  <^oimtry  was  a  fandy  defart,  to  which  cri- 
minals were  banifhed.  Thofe  who  firft  landed  on  it  be*- 
gan  to  till  the  earth,  that  they  might  not  perifh  with  hunger, 
and  fome  poor  Chinefe  families  emigrating  thither,  di- 
vided the  Ifland  among  them ;  they  afterwards  invited  others 
to  fettle,  and  gave  them  part  of  the  land,  on  condition  of 
an  annual  rent  of  die  produce,  fo  that  in  lefs  than  in  ten 
years  the  ifland  was  peopled  and  cultivated.  It  now  con- 
tains One  city  of  the  third  rank)  and  fcveral  villages. 

Some  parts  of  it  produce  wheat,  rice,  barley,  cotton^ 
citrons  and  feveral  other  fruits )  but  its  principal  revenue 
arifes  from  fait,  which  is  made  in  fuch  abundance,  that  the 
ifland  can  fupply  mod  of  the  neiglibouring  countries* 
This  fait  is  extracted  from  a  kind  of  grey  earth,  which 
is  found  difperfed  by  acres  in  different  parts  of  the  iflandf 
efpccially  in  the  north. 

The  method  of  making  this  fait,  according  to  the  ac-« 
counts  we  have,  is  curious.  "  The  earth  is  fmoothed,  and 
**  raifed  in  a  floping  form,  that  the  water  may  not  fettle 
"  upon  it»  When  the  fun  has  dried  its  furfece,  it  is 
*'  carried  off  and  laid  in  heaps ;  which  are  carefully  beat 
"  on  every  fide ;  diis  earth  is  afterwards  fpread  out  on 
^^  large  tables  a  litde  inclined,  and  a  quantity  of  frelh 
*'  water  is  poured  over  it,  which,  as  it  runs  off,  carries 
"  with  it  the  faline  particles  into  a  large  earthen  vefiel^ 
"  into  which  it  falls,  drop  by  drop,  from  a  fmall  canal 
"  made  on  purpofe.  The  earth,  being  thus  freed  from 
"  its  fait,  is  placed  apart,  and  when  dry  is  pulverifed; 
*'  after  which  it  is  fpread  over  the  foil  from  which  it  was 
''  taken ;  and  at  the  end  of  fome  days  it  is  found  im- 
**  pregnateJ,  ab  before  with  a  great  quantity  of  faline  par« 
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^^  tides  which  are  a  iecond  time  extraSed  in  the  fame 
**  manner." 

**  While  the  men  are  labouring  in  the  fieW^  the  women 
^  and  children  are  employed  in  boiling  the  (alt  watery 
^  they  fill  large  iron  bafons  with  it,  in  which  it  thickens 
^  and  changes  gradually  into  a  very  white  (alt,  which 
-  ^^  they  keep  continually  ftirring  with  an  iron  fpatula,  until 
"  the  aqueous  part  is  entirely  evaporated." 

Other  parts  of  the  iflaad  yield  the  inhabitants  two 
crops  per  annum  i  one  of  corn  in  the  month  of  May,  and 
the  other  of  rice  and  cotton  in  September. 

The  air  in  this  part  is  healdiful  and  temperate,  the 
country  delightful,  and  interfered  by  a  great  number  of 
canals,  which  are  carefully  kept  in  repair. 

There  are  a  great  number  of  mandarins  in  this  coun* 
try;   but  the  governor  is  one  of  thofe  who  are  called 
Uteraiii  he  adminifters  juftice,  receives  the  tribute  paid 
to  the  emperor,  gives  pafiports  to  (hips,  and  paflfes  feu- 
tence  of  death  on  criminals.     When  the  people   have 
occafion  for  rain,  or  fine  weather,  he  proclaims  a  general 
faft ;  butchers  and  inn-keepers  are  then  forbid  to  fell  any 
thing  under    the   fcvereft  penalties;    they    however   in 
general    take  care    to    get  rid    of  their  provifions,   by 
privately  bribing  the    ofHcers    of  the   tribunal,    whofe 
bufinefs  it   is  to   enforce  the  obfervance   of  this  order. 
The  mandarin  afterwards  walks  in  proccflion,  accompa- 
nied by  his  fubalterns,  to  the  temple  of  the  idol  whom 
they  intend  to  invoke ;  he  kindles  on  the  altar  twa  ox; 
three  fmall  aro.natic  twigs,  which  being  done  they  theii  all 
fit  down,  and  paiV>  the  time  in  drinking  tea,  fmoking  and 
converfation,  for  an  hour  or  two ;  after  which  they  ret  re. 
Father  Jaccjujinin   relates,  that  in  his   time  the  vice- 
roy of  one  of  the  provinces,  becoming  impatient  becaufe 
rain  had  not  been  granf-*d  to  his  repeated  requefts,  fcnt 
a.n  iiifcrri'jr  maridirin  to  tell  the  idol  from  him,  that  if  it 
^d  not  rain  bjforc  a  certam  day  he  woidd  drive  higi  from- 
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^^i\..of  whicharcof  Ac  third  claf%  ai^.o{J]f  coeyof.  the 
^Tond.  So  much  of  the  country  around  is  culuvatsd,  t^ 
paftures  left  are  fcarccly  fufficient  for  the  flocks.     ^     . 


JAO-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Jao-tchcou-fou  is  fituated  on  the  northern  bank  of  the  ' 
ir^t  Po>  which  difcharges  iifelf  at  a  fmall  diftance  Into  t^e 
c   Po-yang.     It  commands  fevcn  other  cities  of  the 
Ir-dclafs,  and  is  particularly  famous  on  account  of  the 
bco-utiful  porcelain  made  in  a  viUagc^  belonging  to  it§  diC- 
€:E:ixSt,  called  King-te-tching,  in  which  arc  cglfcfitcd  the  beft 
'%yoxkmen  in  pcMXclain ;  this  village  is  as^  {^pulou^  as  the., 
'gcft  cities  of  C^hina.     It  is  reckonc4|t()  contain  a,  miUion . 
i  nhabitants,  who  confume  ever]r  djiy,  more  than  ten  thou-* 
I  loads  of  rice.     It  ext:;nds  a  league  and  ahalC  along  the  , 
^^a^i.ks  of  a  beautiful  river,  and  is  not^  like  many  Qthers»  a  col-. 
I  ^  cEiiiidon  of  ftraggling  houfes  int^rmix^d  with  fpots  of  ground  s . 
the  contrary,  the  people  complain  that  the  buildings  aure 
crowded,  and  that  the  long  ftreets  which  they  form  are 
narrow  ;  thofe  who  pafs  through  them  imagine  th^n*. 
fcl'ves  tranfported  into  the  midft  of  a  fair,  where  nothing  is 
He:ajxlaround,  but  the  noife  of  porters  calling.  Out  tjO  f^akc  wsy* 
-Provifions  arc  here  exceedingly  dear,  becaufc  every  thing 
S^^-iifumed  is  brought  from  a  great  diftance  ;  even  wood^  fo 
necreflary  for  the  furnaces,  is  actually  transported  from  the^ 
diftance  of  an  hundred  leagues.      This  village,  notwith- 
fraiiding  the  high  price  of  provifious,  is  an  afylumfor  a 
greatnumber  of  poor  families,  who  have  no  means  offub- 
fifting  in  the  neighbouring  towns.     Children  and  invalids 
hrid  employment,  and  the  blind  gain  a  livelihood  by  pou^id- 

«  

*^S  colours.     The  river  in  this  place  forms  a  kind  of  har* 
^<^^rof  about  a  league  in  circumference,  and  two  or  three 
^^^'^^s  of  barks  placed  in  a  line>  fom^times  border  the  whole 
^ent  of  this  vaft  bafon, 

-King-te-ching  contains  about  five  hundred  furnaces  for 
kii^g  porcelain,  all  employed ;  the  flames  and  clouds  of 
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fmoke,  which  rife  from  Aem  in  diiFerent  places,  fhew  tt 
a  diftance  the  extent  and  fize  of  this  celebrated  village. 
Strangers  are  with  difficxzlty  permitted  to  fleep  here ;  tbejr 
muft  either  pafs  tiie  night  in  the  barks  which  brought  them 
hither,  or  lodge  with  their  friends,  who  are  obliged  in  fuch 
cafe  to  anfwer  for  their  condu£l.  7*hus  they  maintain  order 
and  (afety  in  a  place,  the  riches  of  winch  might  others 
wife  excite  the  avidity  oT  a  number  of  banditti. 

KOAKO-FIN-FOU. 

Koang-fin*>fou  is  furroundad  by  mountains,  the  greater 
part  of  which  are  lofty,  and  abound  with  fine  cryftal, 
others  are  divided  into  ploughed  lands,  many  of  which  are 
but  little  inferior  to  the.  vallc]rs,  and  fome  are  covered 
with  forefts-  There  is  fome  good  paper  made  in  this 
city,  and  the  candles  here  are  deemed  the  beft  in  the  cm- 
pire«  Its  juritdiciion  extends  over  feven  cities  of  the  third 
clafe. 

NANG-kAKC-FOU,   KIEOU-KIANC-FOU,  KIEN-TCHAKC- 

FOU. 

Thefe  cities  have  nodiing  remarkable  but  dieir  fituation. 
The  iirft  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Po-yang,  the- 
fetond  on  the  foudi  fide  of  the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang,  and 
Ac  diird  on  die  frontiers  of  the  province  of  Fo-kien, 
The  firft  has  four  others  of  the  third  clafs  under  its 
jurifdi^Kon,  and  the  two  laft  have  five.  At  Nang-kang- 
ibu  and  Kieou-kiang-fou  they  manufa£hire  flight  fummer 
cloathing  from  a  fpecies  of  hemp  that  grows  near  them, 
and  the  country  in  general,  produces  plenty  of  rice^ 
fruits,  wheat,  &c.  though  the  former  is  not  very  good. 

VOU-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  city  was  formerly  one  of  the  moft  beautiful  in 
China  j  but  fuice  the  invafion  of  the  Tartars  it  has  been 
a  heap  of  ruins,  which  however  fcrvc  to  convey  fome  idc4 
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^itt  ancient  magnificence.    The  air  here  is  ptore^'die" 
pe^le  are  active  and  induftrious,  and  the  iidds  :well  col-*.: 
tivated.    Its  diih-idt  is  about  twenty-five  leagues  in  ex-f-' 
tenti  and  its  government  embraces  fix  cities  of  the  thiid 
clafi.  -> 

LIN-KIANG-FOU. 

9 

Lin-kiang-fou  is  fituated  on  the  banks  ofthe  river  Yu  ho^- 
its  foil  is  good,  and  the  climate  is  healthful ;  but  it  is  much  ^ 
defertcd,and  the  inhabitants  live  very  poor,  fo  that  the  Chi» ' 
nefe  fay,  by  way  of  fnecr,  ofie  bog  iviuJd  lefufficifnt  tomaim^  ^ 
tain  the  whok  city  two  days.     It  has  four  cities  of  die  third 
dafs  belonging  to  its  diftridl.    One  of  its  villages,  at  aboat 
three  leagues  diftant  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Kan-kyan^ 
is  the  general  mart  for  all  the  drugs  fold  in  the  empire  g 
this  makes  it  a  place  of  fome  note* 

KI-NCNAN-FOU,   CHOUI-TCHBOU-FOU   AND   YOEH- 

TCHEOU-FOU. 

.  Thefe  are  ci.ies  very  commodioufly   fituated  upon  tite" 
banks  of   di^ent  rivers, ;  and  in  cantons  equally  fer^ 
die.    The  mountains  of  the  firil  contain  gc^d  and  fihrer 
mines,  and  nine  cities  of  the  third  rank  are  within  its  dif-' 
trift ;  the  diftricl  of  the  fecond  reaches  over  thre«  cities  of  die 
third  dafs,  and  in  its  mountains  are  found  thelapis  lazuli^ 
and  Che  third  furniflies  the  reft  of  China  with  abundance 
of  vitriol  and  alum,  while  its  diftri^t  extends  over  foiif 
cities  ofthe  third  clafs. 

KAN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Kan-tchcou-fou  has  every  appearance  of  a  flourifhlng 
trade,  and  its  rivers,  port,  riches  and  population,  all  con* 
tribute  to  attract  ftrangers.  A  day's  journey  from  this  city 
the  river  forms  a  rapid  current,  almoft  twenty  leagues  in 
length,  flowing  with  great  impetuofity  over  a  number 
of  fcattcrcd  rocks  that  are  level  with  the  water.  So  that 
travellers  here  are  in  great  danger  of  being  loft,  unlefs  they 
arc  conducted  by  a  pilot  of  the  country }  after  this  paflage 
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tli^]rar.'b€cbt»e$;tnTee  or  four  timesas  lai^  as  dw^ 
at-Rouen;;  and  is  continually  covered:  with  loaded,  barks 
asdx>thcr.v<ilcls  under  faiK 

Near  the  walls  of  the  city  is  a  very  long  bridge,  compoicd . 
ef  an  hundred  and  th^ty  boats  joined  together  by  ftroog 
iron  chains.  The  cuftom-houfe  is  near  this  bridge,  where 
a^tceivercooftantly  reikles,  tovifit  all  barks,  and  examine 
sCidicgr*  have  pai4  the  duties  impofed  on  the  commodities 
with  wfaidi  they  are  loaded*  Two.  or  three  moveable  boats 
ajPBi  (b  placed^  that  by  their  means  the  bridge  can  be  open* 
eA  car  fkut,  to  give  or  refufe  a  pallkge  ;  and  ho  barks  are 
cKer  permitted  to  pafs.  until  they  have  been  examined.  In 
tiie  territory  belonging  to  this  city,  a  great  number  of  thofe. 
Suable  trees  grow,  from  which  varniih  diftils.  Its  dif- 
tridl  is  extenfive,  containing  twelve  cities  of  the  third  clafi* 

KAV-NGAN-FOU. 

This  city  is  fituated  in  the  maft  fouthern  part  of  the  pro- 
WKe ;  it  is  beautiful,  populous,  and  commercial,  for  here  all 
Aemerchandifc  muft  be  landed  that  goes  to,  or  comes  from 
^province  of  Quang-tong,  and  is  much  frequented* .  It 
has  dependant  on  it  £3ur  cities  of  the  third  clais. 

PgOVINCE  OF  FO.KIEN, 

The  pjfovinc^  of  Fokicn  is  not  very  extcnfivc  j  but  its  rich^. 
^  qititl^  it  to  bie  ranked  among  the  moft  flouriihing  of  the; 
empire.  Its  cUmate  is  warm  ;  but  the  air  is  fb  puie,  owing, 
to  the  fea  breezes,  th^  no  contagious  difv^afe  was  ever 
{uiown  to  prerMI  here. 

It  i^  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  province  of  Tchc^ 
):iang,  on  the  weft  by  Kiang,.fi,  on  the  fouth  by  Quango 
fong,  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  Chinefe  fea.  Its  produdkipna 
are  fpufk  in  abundance,  precious  fconcs,  qulck-filver,  iron 
and  tin.  Tools  of  fteel  neceflary  for  every  art,  filk  ftuffs, 
cotton  and  linen,  and  cloths  of  furprifmg  finenefs  ai)d 
beauty  are  made  here.     The  mountains  of  this  province 
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mre  likcwife  faid  to  contftin  tin,  gold,  add  fily^r^Vnin^; 
but  the  latter  are  forbid  to  ^be  epened,  under  piain  ^fdeath. 

It  has  few  plains ;  but  indiiftry  hzs  ktiSlitti  the^kmii- 
tains,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  diipofed  in  thefehirbf 
amphitheatres,  and  cut  into  terraces  that  rife^oncaborra&. 
other,  and  which  have  to  in  European  a  very  novel  Appeal-* 
ance.  The  valleys  are  watered  by  ri vers-and  (prings,'  which 
fall  from  the  mountains,  which  die  Ghinefe  hufbaixAmn 
diibibutes  with  great  (kill,  on  his  rice;  diey  likewife  raiife 
the  water  to  the  tops  of  the  inountsuns,  and  convey  it'  from 
one  fide  to  another,  by  ppesof  bamboo,  plenty  of  which  are 
found  in  this  province.  Moft  of  the  grarhsand  fruits  t>f  t^ 
other  provinces  are  likewife  found  here. 

The  inhabitants  of  Fo-kxcn  carry  on  a  confiderable  traie 
Vrith  Japan,  the  Philippines,  Java,  Camboya,  Siam,'aiid 
the  ifle  of  Formofa,  which  renders  this  country  extremely 
opulent.  It  contains  nine  feUf  or  cities  of  ihe  firft  tlats, 
and  fixty  hierij  or  cities  of  the  third  dafs :  among  the  for- 
mer they  reckon  Tay-wan,  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  for- 
mofa, as  well  as  the  Ifles  of  Pong-hu,  between  Ffirmofei 
and  the  port  of  Hya-men,  which  is  alfo  in  its  diftri£L 

FOU-TCHEOU-FQU. 

Fou-tcheou-fou  is  one  of  the  moft  confiderable  cities  in 
the  province,  with  refpeft  to  the  beauty  of  its  fituationj  go<id- 
ncfs  pfits  foil,  the  cxtenfivenefs  of  its  ttadc,  thenumber^f 
its  literati,  the  convenience  of  its  rivers  and  port,  and  the 
magnificence  of  its  principal  bridge,  which  has  more  than  an 
hundred  arches,  conftrufted  of  white  ftone,  and  ornamented 
with  a  double  baluftrade  throughout  X^^i^city  js  the  re- 
fidenccof  a  viceroy,  and  it  has  under  its  jurifdwftionftihe 
cities  of  the  third  dafs. 

TSUEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  city  is  little  inferior  to  the  preceding^;  its  fituition, 
trade,  extent,  triumphal  arches,  templcs,'&c.  fcc^rrc  it^ a 
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difKnguifhed  rank  among  the  moft  beautiful  cities  of 
Within  its  diftridt  are  (even  cities  of  the  third  dais.  Xi 
,  fiLrfrom  this  city  is  a  bridge  remarkable  for  its  cxtraordinar 
£ze  and  thefingularity  of  its  con{I:ru6lion,  which  was  built  s^.' 
deexpenceofoncof  its  governors.  Father  Martini  fpcaJcL^ 
of  it  in  the  following  words :  ^^  I  faw  it  twice,  and  alwa^^J 
*^  with  zftonifhment.  It  is  built  entirely  of  the  fame  kin.^ 
^  of  blackifli  ftone>  and  has  no  arches,  but  above 
^  himdred  large  ftone  pillars,  which  terminate  on  each 
^  in  an  acute  angle,  to  break  the  violence  of  the  currc 
•*  with  greater  focility.  Five  ftoncs  of  equal  fize> 
^  tranfvcrfcly  from  one  pillar  to  another,  form  the  breadtfci.  f^ 

*  the  bridge,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  mcafurenLiCpt 

*  I  made  in  walking,  were  eighteen  of  my  ordinary  ft^^p^ 
.  *  in  length  >  there  are  one  thousand  of  them,  all  of  tho  iuqpLC 

^  flze  and  figure  :  a  wonderful  work,  when  one  coofld^xs 

^  the  great  number  of  thefe  heavy  ftones,  and  the  manx^^ 

.  ^  in  which  they  arc  fupportcd  between  the  pillars  I 

.  *  each  fide  there  are  buttrefTes  or  props,  conftru<£lcd  of 

•*  £une  kind  of  ftone,  on  the  tops  of  which  are  placed  li*::^^* 

**  on  piedeftals,  and  other  ornaments  of  the  like  natt*-*?' 

•*  It  is  to  bj  obferved,  that  in  this  defcription,  Ifpeakc^**' 

**  ly  of  one  part  of  the  work  (that  which  is  between   '^^^ 

•  •*  finall  city  ofLo-yangand  the  caftlc  built  upon  the  bridgj"^)' 

*  for,  beyond  the  caftle,  there  is  another  part  equally 
^  pendous  as  the  fiift." 

KIEN-NIKG-FOU. 

This  is  one  of  thofe  common  cities  which  pre(ents 

.  thing  remarkable.     It  ftands  on  the  fide  of  the  river  MJ^' 

..hO)  and  has  a  pretty  good  trade,  lying  in  the  way  of^    ^' 

fliips  that  pafs  up  and  down.  At  the  time  of  the  conqueft^  9^ 

China  by  the  Tartars,  it  fuftiiincd  two  ilcges,  and  refoluc::^^^ 

icfufed  to  fubmit ;  but,  fome  time  iftcr,  being  taken,  all 

.inhabitants  were  put  to  the  f»\'orvi.     Havin  ^  been  fince 

cflAbUIhcd  by  the  fame  Tartars  whodciboycd  ir,  it  is 
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rardtM  afxlollgft  cities  of  the  firff  tkjfs,  whith  tslite  ihbfe 
2ftoiiHhing,  »  it  hts  hodiing  to  diftinguifli  it Troiti  6tiittaf^ 
cities.    Eight  cfties  of  the  third  daft  bfdong  to  ih  diftf !&  ' 

YEN-PIKO-FOV. 

• 

Tids  c!tf  lifesln  the  form  of  an  atn^  A^be,  xtpM  the 
WowoJFfl  ttoiuitaiA  wirfbtdbytbe  rive?  Min^  ^k  irfeii. 
tified  by'  snacceftble  mouMHiiB)  iiriikh  COror  it  oh  e^^ 
fide,  and  a!!  the  bariet  of  tht  proviii^pttft4>]riheftfdt^ 
its  walls,  to  go  to  their  different  places  of  deftination.  The 
ivater  of  the  mountains  is  conveyed  by  canals  into  every 
iKMlfe^  ^i<ni  few  other  cities  ban  boaft.  It  )ias  uhda-  its 
Jimfdiftioti  feven  eidesof  ^^  third  dafs;  dthong  WUteh  is 
ChaJiietr,  comtnorily  caHcfl  The  IKlvtr  CT/f,.  On  account  rff 

Ae  plenty  oCcafioneJ  by  the  fertiBt}'  of  its  larids;        •  '  ^ 

•    ■  ■     ■■  •    ■ ;  t . «  ;  .  ■       i 

y IK<^9CHSOV-FOU|  iiCNO'oHO A-FOU  AKD.  CHAO^U-FOtU 

Tbefe  cities  prefent  nothing  curious  to  the  traveller*  Se^- 
irm  cities  of  the  thirdctkftdaperidcm  the  ]fte«n^  tWooiithe 
^bcoivl,  and  four  on  the  thir^  tirhleh  is  h  place  of  ft^ngtH, 
Md  one  of  (he  Iceys  of  the  province.  Hing-faloft-^Oii,  tiiOugh 
It  has  but  two  dties  within  its  diftrid,  has  a  tiwiber  df 
villages,  and  pays  the  moft  confiderable  tribute  rf  Fiot  of 
juiy  other  city* in  the  province^ 

TCHAKG-TCHBOU^FOtf^ 

TdiaAg-tcheou^fou  is  a  city  very  confiderablfe  on  a6* 
count  of  its  trade  With  the  i(lo$  of  Emmf^  P^ng^o/tf  and 
Ttrmift.  The  nuAonaries  found  here  fome  veftigcs  of  the 
Chridian  religion,  and  Father  Martini  Ays  he  faw  in  the 
fcoufejof  one  of  the  literati  an  old  parchnient  book  written 
in  Gothic  characters,  which  contained  in  Latin  the 
gkeaitdr  part  of  the  fcriptures*  This  Jefuit  offered  a  fum 
laf  money  for  it ;  but  the  owner  rafufed  to  part  with  itp 
though  he  had  no  knowledge  of  chriflianity,  becaufeit  wsis 
a  book  vrtiidi  fatd  besn  long  prdEerved  iii  his  fMnily,  and 

L 
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■  ■     « 

which  he  iaid  his  anceftors  had  always  coniidered  as  a  very 
great  cur iofity—A^This  city,  which  is  themoft  fouthern  in 
^eproTineei  hasten  cities  ofthediird  rank  in  itsdiftrid, 
the  inhabitants  of  which,  for  the  moft  part,  have  a  con(ider-< 
able  talent  for  commerce. 

Befldes  thefe  tities  and  a  number  of  fort^  belonging  to 
diem^  diis  province  has  under  its  jurifdi£tion  a  celebrated 
port,  commonly  called  Hia^-men^  or  Emauyy  and  the  ifles 
^Pwg-hui  and  Taj-watty  or  Firmojai 

ISLANb   O^   £M0UY4 

Tiie  port  of  Emouy  is  properly  but  an  anchoring^* 
place  for  (hips,  indofed  on  one  fide  by  the  ifland  from 
which  takes  its  name,  and  on  the  other  by  the  main  land  ; 
but  it  is  fo  extenfive,  that  it  can  contain  feveral  thou«« 
fands  of  vefTels  ;  and  the  depth  of  its  water  is  fo  great^ 
diat  tfie  largeft  (hips  may  lie  dofe  to  the  ihore  withoift 
.dang^« 

In  the  beginning  of  the  pr^fent  century  it  was  much 
frequented  by  European  vefiels ;  but  at  prefent  few  vific 
it,  the  trade  being  Carried  to  Canton*  Here,  however,  the 
emperor  keeps  a  garrifon  of  fix  or  feven  thouiand  men, 
commanded  by  a  Chinefe  general. 

A  large  rock  which  ftands  at  the  Inouth  of  the  road 
divides  it  almoft  as  the  Mingant  divides  the  harbour  of 
Breft.  It  is  vifible,  and  rifes  feveral  feet  above  the  fur- 
&ce  of  die  water.  About  three  leagues  diftaht  is  a  iinall 
ifland,  with  a  natural  arch  in  the  middle  which  admits 
light  from  the  oppofite  fide :  from  this  circumftance  it  is 
named  The  Petf orated  Ifland. 

The  ifland  gf  Emouy  is  Celebrated  on  account  of  ks 
principal  pagod,  confecrated  to  the  deity  Fo*  This  tern* 
pie  is  fituated  in  a  plain,  terminated  on  one  fide  by  Cher 
ilea,  and  on  the  other  by  a  lofty  mountain^  Before  it  die 
ft%  flowing  through  different  channels,  forms  a  lar^ 
ibcet  of  water,  bocdered  with  tuff  of  the  moft  bcautifril 
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Yerdure.    The  front  of  this  edifice  is  one  hundred  and 
dgfatjr  feet  in  length,  and  its  gate  is  adorned  with  figures  in 
relief,  the*  ufual  ornaments   of  At  Chinefe  architedure. 
On  entering,  a  vaft  portico  preients  itfirlf,  with  an  altar 
in  the  middle,  on  which  is  a  gigantic   flatue  of  gilt  brals« 
reprefenting  the  god  Foy  fitting  crofs-l^ged.    There  are 
four  other  'Aatues  at  the  comers  of  this  portico,  eigh* 
teen  feet  high,   although   they  reprefent  people    fitting* 
Thefe  ftatues  are  each  formed  from  a  fingle  block  of 
flone,  and  they  bear  in  their  hands  different  fymbols,  vAkich 
mark  their  attributes,  as  formerly  in  Athens  and  Rome 
the  trident  and  caduceus  diftinguiflied  Neptune  and  Mer- 
cury.   One  hdds  a  ferpent  in  its  arms,  which  is  twifted 
round  its  body  in  feveral  folds ;  another  has  a  bent  bow 
and  quivers  a  third  prefcnts  a  battle-axe,  and  die  odiern 
guitar,  or  inftrumentofthe  fame  kind. 
^  Croffing  this  portico,  there  is  an  entrance  to  a  fquare 
Outer  court,  paved  with  large  grey  ftones,  the  leafl  ten  fbet 
in,  length  and  four  in  breadth.     At  the  four  fides  of  this 
Court  arife  pavilions,  which  terminate  in  domes,  and  have 
^    communication  with  one  another  by  means  of  a  gallery 
^hich  runs  quite  round.     One  of  thefe  contains  a  bell 
jn  feet  in  diameter ;  in  the  other  is  a  drum  of  an  enor- 
lous  fize,  which  the  bonzes  ufe  to  proclaim  the  dzys  of 
^w  and  full  moon.     The  two  other  pavilions  contain  the 
^^naments  of  the  temple,  and  often  ferve  for  the  accom- 
^^odation  of  travellers,  whom  the  bonzes  are  obliged  to 
^wcive. 

In  the  middle  of  this  court  is  a  large  tower,  which 
^ands  by  itfclf,  and  terminates  in  a  dome,  to  which  the 
^(cent  is  by  a  beautiful  flone  ftaircafb  that  winds  round  it. 
This  dome  contains  a  remarkably  neat  temple;  the  ceil- 
ing of  which,  is  ornamented  with  moikic  work,  and  the 
^alls   covered  with  ftone  figures  in  relief,  reprefenting 
animals  and  monfters.   The  pillars  which  fupport  the  roof 
qC  this  edifice  are  of  varniflied  wood,  which  oa  feftivalst 
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afc  omameuted  with  faudi  flags  of  differeat  colours, 
p^vemcn^  is  formed  of  little  ihclls,  and  its  difFcrcnt  c 
pvtmcnt^  prefent  birds>  butterflies,  flawers,  4(c^ 

Tbe,boa3S€3  continually  burn  iacenie  upon  tbe  a}i 
and  ktep  the  lamps  lighted}  which  hang  from  the  ceili 
At  one  extremity  of  the  altar  is  a  brazen  urn^  which 
ItnicJk  f^;nds  forth  a  mournful  found,  and  on  the  q^'o'^' 
fide  i«  a  hollow  machine  of  woodi  of  w  oval  foroH  ^^ 
^  fame  purpofe^  viz«  to  accompany  with  its  found 
yoic^  when  they  fing  in  praile  of  the  tutelary  idxd  of 

Tbe  idol  Pouffk  is  placed  on  the  middle  oi  thia 
qn  a  flower  of  gilt  brais,  which  ferves  as  a  bafe.  He  Iv 
Ik  young  cliild  in  his  arms,  and  feveral  fubaltern  doities 
ijmged  around  him,  who  ihew  by  their  attitudes  tfafk 
{pcEt  and  veneration. 

The  bonnes  have  traced  on  the  walls  of  ^a  ten^k  fe- 
Vjcnd  hieroglyphical  characters  in  praife  of  P$u£k  ;  there 
is  aUo  9XK  hiftoricad  or  allegorical  painting  in  fre^CCH  '^^r^ 
fcotung  a  burning  lake,  in  which  feveral  men  appear  to 
bcfwimming,  fome  carried  by  monfters^  others  fiirroimded 
by  drag;Qn%  and  winged  ferpenu.  In  die  middle  of  tbe 
gulph  rifes  a  fteep  rock,  on  the  top  of  which  the  god  is 
ieated^  holding  in  his  arms  a  child,  who  foems  to  odl  out 
tp  thofe  who  are  in  the  Barnes  of  the  lake ;  but  an  o{d  man^ 
with  hanging  e^rs  and  horns  on  his  beadt  prevents  them 
from  climbing  to  the  fummit  of  the  rock^  and  thres^tew  to 
drive  them  back  with  a  large  club.  Behind  the  altar  ia 
2,  Ubr^y>  containing  books  which  treat  of  Ae  worfhip  of 
idols^ 

Croffing  the  court  there  is  an  entrance  to  a  galleryj^*  tbo 
WiiUs  of  which  are  lined  with  boards ;  it  contains  twenty-* 
four  fiatues  of  giit  brafs,  reprefeoting  twenty-four  phi* 
lofophers,  difciples  of  Confucius,  and  .at  the  end  of  dus 
gallery  is  a  large  hall,  the  refectory  of  the  bonzes.  After 
Iravcrfinga  ^o^iious  apartment^  tbe  entrance  of  tbe  tem« 
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pie  of  #•  prWibnte  kfdf,  to  whi^  tiiere  is  an  ifcent  by 

a  brge  ftone  flaircaie.    It  is  ortvunented  mdi  vtfin^fhU  oF 

artificial  flowers,  and  hoe  aUb  are  the  fame  kind  of  mufi* 

cal  inftruments  as  thofe  mentioned  before.    Thefutue  of 

|he~  god  can  only  be  teen  but  through  a  piece  of  black 

gauze,  which  forms  a  curtain  before  die  altan     The  reft 

of  the  pagod  confifts  of  feveral  large  chambers,  neat,  but 

badly  difpofed  i  the  gardens  and  jdeaiure-grounds  are  laid 

^QUton  the  declivity  of  die  mountain;  and  a  number  of 

i^dightful  grottos  are  cut  out  in  die  rock,  which  afford  aa 

.^agreeable  ihelter  from  die  exceffive  heat  of  the  fun. 

—  Befides  the   abov^  there  are  feveral  other  pagods  in 

'dio  ifle  of  Emouy;  among  which   is  one    called   7br 

^0g9d9f  tht  Ten  Thoufani  Shm^^  becaufe  it  is  built  on 

"die  brow  of  a  mountain  where  diere  is  faid  to  he  a  like 

muunber  of  litdc  rocks,   under  which  the  bonacs  have 

Iboriaed  grottos  and  covered  feats, 

Strangers  are  received  by  theft  bonsses  with  great  po« 
lit^fiefs,  and  may  freely  enter  their  temples ;  but  they  muft 
taC  attempt  fo  far  to  gratify  their  cturiofity  as  to.  enter 
tbi^4e  apartments  into  which  diey  are  not  introduced,  for 
Ik^  bonzes,  who  are  forbid  under  pain  of  fevcre  pmiifh* 
m^jit  to  have  any  intercourfe  with  women,  but  who  often 
ke^^p  them  in  private,  might  from  fear  of  being  difcovered, 
re^renge  themfelves  on  too  impertinent  a  curioiity.  Such 
vill  ever  be  the  refult  of  the  ordinances  of  any  religion 
wlxich  are  oppofed  to  reafon  and  naturCi^ 

ISLES  OF  PONG«HOU. 

Thefe  ifles  form  an  archipelago  between  the  port  of 

Eixiouy  and  the  ifland  of  Formoik.    A  Chincfe  garrifon 

is    kept  here,  with  one  of  thofe  mandarins  who  are  called 

literati,  whofe  principal  employment  is  to  watch  the  trad^ 

Ing  veiTels  which  pais  from  Chiiu  ta  Formoia,  or  &<m 

f  QrmQ&  tQ  Cbina% 
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Thctc  iflands  being  only  fand^i-banks  or  rocks,  the  inha** 
bitants  are  obliged  to  import  every  neceJiary  of  life ;  nei- 
ther ihrubs  nor  bulhes  arc  ieen  upon  tficm  ;*  their  wh(^ 
oniament  coiififting  of  one  folitary  tree.  The  harbour  how- 
ever is  good,  and  (heltered  from  every  wind ;  and  has  from 
twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  depth  of  v^ater,  and  although 
it  is  in  an  uncultivated  and  uninhabited  ifland,  it  is  necef- 
fary  for  the  prefervation  of  Formoih)  which,  has  no  port 
capable  of  receiving  veffels  that  draw  above  eight  feet  of 
water* 

ISLAND  OF  TAI-OUNAN,  OH   FORMOSA. 

This  ifland,  which  is  only  thirty  leagues  from  the  pro- 
vince of  Fo-kien,  was  not  known  to  the  Chinefe  till  d>q 
year  1430,  nor  was  It  till  1661,  in  the  reign  of  the  lata 
emperor,  Kang-hi,  that  they  eftabliihed  themfelves  on  it^ 
tmd  now  it  is  not  all  under  their  dominion.  The  iflanil 
is  divided  near  the  middle  by  a  chain  of  mountains  run- 
fting  from  fouth  to  north,  and  that  part  only  which  Ite» 
on  the  wcfl-  fide,  between  aa^  8'  and  25'*  20^,  belongs 
to  the  Chinefe;  it  is  a  fine  country,  the  air  pure  and 
fcrenc  and  the  foil  good,  producing  grain  of  every  fort^ 
and  moiV  of  the  fruits  found  in  the  Indies }  but  there  ia 
a  great  fcarcity  of  good  wator. 

It  ia  divided  into  three  H)r^p  or  fubordinate  govern* 
ments  dependent  on  Ae  capital  of  the  ifland  called  Tai- 
ouan,  A^  governor  of  which  is  fubje(St  to  the  vieeroy  of 
Ac  province  of  FoJcien.  The  trade  of  diis  place  is  very 
confiderable,  and  the  population  is  great ;  the  town  Is  hand<« 
Ibme,  and  on  the  ifland  the  emperor  keeps  a  garrifon  of  tea 
dioufiuid  men^  commanded  by  a  Toang-ping  or  Iieutenant;-» 
general,  two  Fu-tfyang  or  major-generals,  and  fbveral  i^ife- 
rior  offerers,  who  are  changed  on^e  in  three  years^  and 
Ibmetimcs  oftener. 

•  The  inhabitants  of  Formofa  rear  »  great  number  of 
oxen^  which  they  ufe  for  riding,  from  a  '^^'ant  of  horfes  and 
Biulcs :  they  a^cultom  them  early  to  this  kin4  of  fej^v^^e^ 


tkiid  hj  'daily >«xel^fe,  train  them'  to  go  wdl  aod  ttpedi^ 
cioufly:  thefe  oxen  are  furniflicd  widiabri<ilei  fiiddltf  and 
oiruppcTY  and  a  Ghtnefe  looks  as  big  and  is  as  proud  wlieii 
iftmounted  in  this  nl^Anne^>  as  if  hdwetc  carried  by  thefineft 
<B^urbary  couden 

pRovmcE  ot  TCH£.IaA^fa 

TTiis  province,  which  was   forix^riy  the  refidence  of 
Xoxne  of  the  emperors,  is  one  of  the  moft  coullderable  in 
^he  empli'e)  on  account  of  its  maritime  fituation^  extent^ 
xi«hcs,  and  the  number  of  its  inhal)itants.    It  is  bounded 
on  the  fouth  by  Fo^kien,  on  the  liortiiand  weft  by  Kiang^ 
<SMa  and  Kiang^fi^  tad  .on  tbe.  eaft  by  thtf  finu    The  air  is 
S>ure  and  h^ihful,  thd  mountains  ^ixs  well  cultivated,  and 
tile  plains  are  watered  by  a  nuniibtfr  of  dvers  and  canals^ 
"bxaad  and  dtep^  l^lHtia  good  order,  and  ornamented  with 
bridges  at^  proper  fituations:  the  fpringa  and  lakes  with 
>A^ich  the  province,  abound,  contribute  greatly  to  its  fer.^ 
^^lity« .  The  natives  are  mild,  lively,  and  yery  polite  to 
^krangers ;  but  are  faid  to  be  extremely  fuperftitious.  . 
'  ^    In  this  province  a  prodigious  quantity  of  filk-worms  are 
^1^4    whole  plains   niay  be  feen  covered  with  dwaif 
^xxulberry-trees,  purpofely  checked  in  their  growth,   and 
planted  and  pruned  almoft  in  the  (ame  manner  as  vines, 
^ong  experience  having  taught  the  Chinefe,  that  the  leaves 
^the  fmalleft. trees  procure  the  heft  filk.     The  principal 
*>ranch  therefore  of  commerce  iiTthis  province  confifts  in 
fillc  fhiffs,  and  thofe  in  which  gold  and  filver  are  intcr- 
>x^ix^,  are  the  moft  beautiful  and  moft  efteemed  in  the 
^«tipire»     Of  their  common  pieces,  an  immenfe  quantity 
^«  Xcnt  to  every  part  of  China,  to  Japan,  the  Philippines, 
*'*d  to  Europe ;  and  notwithftanding  this  extenfive  expor- 
tation, a  complete  fuit  of  filk  may  be  bought  as  cheap  as 
^^^^^  of  the  coarfeft  woollen  cloth  in  France. 

This  province  is  alfo  famous  for  its  hams,  and  thofe 
^ii^Udl  gold-fiih  with  which  ponds  arc  commonly  ftocked> 
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The  tallow-tre^  grows  here,  and  a  fpeeieB  of  muihrodn^ 
which  for  tbieir  flavour  are  tranfported  to  every  province 
of  die  empire.  They  will  keep  a  whole  year  when 
when  wanted  for  ttfe)  they  are  (baked  in  watery 
renders  them  as  frefli  as  they  were  at  firft:  there  are  Hke^ 
wife  in  thi^  province^  whole  forefts  of  Bam-boo  canes,  of 
which  the  iChinele  make  mats,  boxes,  combs,  &c. 

In  Tche-kiang  there  are  eleven  cities  of  the  firft  dafs^ 
feventy*two  of  the  diird,  and  eighteen  fmtrefles,  whidk 
in  many  parts  of  Europe  would  be  accomited  large  dde^ 

HANO-TCHfiOU-FOU.  i 

Rang-tcheoU'*foii)  the  m^tropoKs  of  the  province,  HM^ 
be  confidered  as  one  of  the  richeft,  beft  AtiMsd  and  largeft 
dtie^  of  tke  empircw  It  is  four  leagues  in  drcumferezlce^ 
enclufive  of  its  fuburbs ;  and  the  nmmhet  of  its  i nhabitanfi 
are  computed  to  amount  to  more  dian  atiiillion.  Ic  h 
aflerted  that  there  are  fixty  thoufiuid  workmen  within  itt 
walls,  employed  in  manu&dhiring  filk:  a  fmall  Iake,calM 
Si-hou,  wafhes  the  bottom  of  its  walls  on  the  weftern  fide$ 
itfi^aiter  is  pure  and  limpid,  and  its  banks  are  almoft  ever/ 
where  covered  with  flowers^  Halls  and  open  gall^ie^ 
(ilppofted  by  pilfau-s^  and  paved  with  large  flag  ftones,  have 
been  erected  here'on  piles,  for  the  convenience  of  chofe 
who  are  fond  of  walking ;  catufeways  lined  widi  free^ftone^ 
traverfe  the  lake  in  Afferent  direaions)  and  the  openii^ 
which  are  left  in  diem  at  intervals,  for  the  pafiage  of  boatt 
are  covered  by  hahdfome  bridges. 

In  the  middle  of  the  lake  are  two  iflands,  to  wfatdtdie 
inhabitants  generally  refort  after  having  amufed  themfelvaa 
widi  rowing  in  the  barks.  On  thefe  iflands  a  temple  audi 
feveral  pleafure^houfes  have  been  binlt  for  their  receptiof% 
among  \ii^idi  the  emperor  has  a  fmall  palace. 

The  city  has  a  garrifon  of  three  thoufand  Chineie,  M* 
der  the  command  of  the  viceroy,  and  three  thoufand  Tar» 
tarsj  commanded  by  a  general  of  the  &me  natioii..  Xh^ 
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dtr  its  jtirii!diffiQa  there  are  feven  citiies  of  tbe  fecoftd  and 
third  cla£i» ... 

The  flreets  of  this  city  are  ornamented  with  piazzasy 
tiiat  fltelter  paflengers  from  the  fun  and  rain  ;  and  canals 
lined  with  free  Rone  are  cut  in  every  part  of  it,,  and  on 
the  fides  of  that  to  the  weft  of  the  cityi  and  through 
Irhich  the  barks  pafs,  are  fifteen  towers.  The  whole 
country  in  this  diftriA  is  flat,  without  fo  much  as  one  hill» 
and  feven  cities  of  the  third  clafs  are  dependent  on  it» 

KOtr-TCHBOU-FOXT. 

a  fl 

This  city  is  fitiiated  on  a  lakcj  from  which  it  takes  its 
name.  The  quantity  of  (ilk  manufactured  here  is  almoft 
incredible  ;  but  we  may  form  fome  idea  of  .it  by  the  tri* 
butc  paid  by  a  city  under  its  jurifdi£tion»  named  Tc*tfin» 
hien,  which  amounts  to  more  than  five  hundred  thoufand 
HiU  or  ounces  of  filver.  Its  diftridl  contains  feven  citiet|. 
one  of  which  is  of  the  fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third  dafs^ 
and  the  country  around  is  exceedingly  fertile* 

KING  PO-FOU. 

Ning-po-foU|  called  by  the  Europeans  Z#iainpO|  is  an 
excellent  port,  on  the  eaftern  coafl  of  China,  oppofitt  to 
Japan*  The  city  (lands  on  the  confluence  of  two  (mal| 
rivers,  which  form  a  canal  from  thence  to  the  fea,  capable 
of  bearing  vcfTels  of  two  hundred  tons.  Eighteen  or 
twenty  leagues  from  tlus  place  is  an  ifland  called  Tcheou- 
chan,  where  the  EngUfh  are  faid  to  have  firft  landed  on 
their  arrival  at  China,  not  having  been  able  to  find  the 
way  to  Ning-po-foa  among  fo  many  IHands  as  arc  on 
ibis  coaft. 

Tbe  lUks  manufadured  at  Ning-po-fbu  are  much 
efieemed  in  foreign  countries,  efpecially  in  Japan,  where  the 
Chincfe  exchange  them  for  copper,  gold,  and  filver.    The 

M 
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WicTcHants  of  Batavia  come  here  annually  for  the  ptirpoA 
of  purchafing  this  article.  This  city  has  four  others  uH* 
der  its  jurifdiAion^  befides  a  great  number  of  fbrtiefles* 

tHAO-tilMd-J^Otf. 

Chao-hing*{bu  is  lituated  in  an  ejttenfive  and  fertile 
plain,  interfered  with  canals  of  clear  water,  fo  that  per* 
fons  may  travel  from  every  part  of  the  country  round  to 
every  part  of  this  city  by  water,  for  there  is  no  ftreet  with- 
out a  canal.  The  people  of  this  country  are  faid  to  be 
the  greateft  adepts  in  chicanery  of  aily  in  China ;  thef 
are  fo  well  verfed  in  the  laws,  that  the  governors  of  the 
provinces  and  great  mandarins  cboofe  their  Stang-^ong^  or 
fecretaries,  from  among  them. 

Half  a  league  from  the  city  is  a  tomb,  which  the  Cht* 
ncfe  fay  is  that  of  the  great  tu.  Near  the  monument 
a  magnificent  edifice  has  been  raifed  by  order  of  the  em- 
peror Chang-hi,  who  vilited  it  in  the  twentieth  year  of 
his  reign,  to  (hew  his  refped  to  the  memory  of  that  cha* 
fader.  This  province  has  under  its  jurifdidion  eight 
cities  of  the  third  clafs,  in  mod  of  which  they  make  a 
wine  edeemed  throughout  the  empire. 

TAI-TCHEOU-FOU  AND   KIN-ttOA-FOt;. 

The  firfi  of  thefe  cities  (lands  on  the  fide  of  a  rivet  \tk 
a  country  furrounded  with  mountains,  and  is  neither  fo 
rich  or  conliderable  as  thofe  before  mentioned ;  it  has 
however  fix  cities  of  the  third  ctafs  in  its  jurifdidliofl. 
Kin-hoa-fou  alfo  fiands  on  the  fide  of  a  pleafant  river» 
and  carries  on  a  confiderable  trade  with  many  other 
provinces  of  the  etnpire,  in  dried  plumbs,  rice,  hante, 
and  wine.  It  has  been  famed  for  the  courage  of  its 
inhabitants,  who  long  withftood  the  power  of  the  Tar* 
.tars.  It  has  eight  cities  of  the  third  clafs  dct)endent  on 
!r,  fome  fituated  on  the  mountains,  and  fome  in  the  open 
«flds. 
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KTty-TCHEOU-lrOU   AND   YBN-TCHBOU-FOU. 

Tbe.firft  of  thefe  cities  is  the  moft  fouthem  one  in  the 
piDvince,  bordering  on  Kyang-fe  and  Fo-kien ;  its  jurlf- 
didion  extends  over  five  eities  of  the  third  clals,  but  they 
contsiln  nothing  remarkable.  Yen-tcheou-fou  is  of  ftUl 
Icfs  importance;  its  jurifdiAion  extends  over  fix  fmajl 
cities  of  the  third  rank.  Some  copper  mines  are  however 
found  here,  and  the  yamilh  tree ;  they  alfo  manufadture 
papefi  whifib  is  go^crally  efteemedt 

OUEN*TCH£OU-FOU  AND  TCHU*TCHSOU-FOU. 

The  firft  of  thefe  cities  flands  in  a  marihy  foil^  near 
fbe  fea ;  its  buildings  are  handfome,  and  it  has  a  conveni- 
ent harbour  for  barks  and  tranfports ;— the  plains  around 
it  are  fertile,  but  fome  of  the  mountains  are  frightful :  it 
has  five  fmall  cities  dependent  on  it.  Tehu-tcheou-fou  is 
fbrrounded  with  vaft  mountains ;  its  jurifdidion  is  over 
ten  cities  of  the  third  clafs.  Rice  here  is  plenty,  owing 
to  the  diffieulty  of  tranfporting  of  it  to  other  parts ;  and 
the  pine  trees  pn  the  mountains  grow  to  an  enonnous 

PROVINCE  OF  HOU-QUANG. 

This  province  lies  nearly  in  the  centre  of  the  empire ; 
the  river  Yang-tfe-kiang  tr^verfes  it  from  weft  to  caft, 
dividing  it  into  ti^o  parts.  It  Is  celebrated  for  its  fertility 
fo  much,  t^at  the  Chinefe  call  it  the  ftore-houfe  of  the 
cmpirp  {  and  it  is  a  common  faying  amqng  them,  that 
^e  province  of  Kiang-Ji  mould  furnijb  China  with  a  break" 
faft:  hut  that  of  Hou-quang  alone  eoidJ  fupply  eoa^h  /o 
piaintain  all  the  inhabitanti  of  the  empire. 

Some  princes  of  the  race  of  Hong-vpu  formerly  refidei 
in  this  province  \  hut  that  family  was  entirely  extirpated 
by  the  Tartars  when  they  conquered  China.  This 
eoUDtry  boaiU  muclvof  its  cotton  cloths,  fimple^,  gold^ 

M  ? 
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mines^  wax»  and  paper,  the  latter  of  whick  is  made  of  th* 
bamboo-recd4 

The  northern  part  of  the  province  contsun^  eight yWi^ 
Or  cities  of  the  ftrft  clafs^  and  fixty  of  the  fecond  and  third. 
The  foudiern  comprehends  feven  of  the  firft  clafs^  and 
fifty-four  Of  the  fecohd  and  third,  exclufive  of  forts,  towua 
and  villages. 

VOU-TCHAKG-FOU. 

Vou-tchang-fou,  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  the  ren- 
dezvous at  difFerent  times  of  all  the  commercial  people 
in  China*  This  city,  as  well  as  the  reft  of  the  province^ 
fu£Fered  greatly  during  the  Uft  wars ;  but  it  has  recover-^ 
ed  fo  much,  that  it  is  now  inferior  to  none  of  the  others^ 
in  extent,  opulence,  or  population*  Every  branch  of  trade 
is  carried  on  here,  and  its  port,  fituated  on  the  river 
Yang-tfe«kiang,  is  always  crowded  with  veflels.  The 
beautiful  cryftal  found  in  its  mountains,  the  plentiful 
crops  of  fine  tea  which  it  produces,  and  the  prodigious 
iaie  of  the  bamboo«paper  made  here,  contribute  to  rea- 
der it  famous.  Its  extent  is  compared  to  that  of  Pari^ 
and  it  embraces  in  its  diftridl  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and 
nine  of  the  third  clafs,  befides  fortified  towns  and  for<« 
trefTes. 

HANG-YANG-FOU,   AND   NGAN-LO-FOU. 

Thefe  cities  are  populous  and  commercial,  but  they  prcK 
fent  nothing  remarkable,  except  the  firff,  in  which  is  a 
Very  high  tower,  raifed,  according  to  vulgar  tradition,  in 
honour  of  a  young  woman,  whofe  innocence  was  declar- 
ed by  a  {hiking  miracle :  the  branch  of  a  pomegranate*tree^* 
'which  ihe  held  in  her  hand,  infVantly  became  loaded witk 
fruit.  It  is  fituatedon  the  Yang-tfe-kyang,  and  has  onlf 
one  city  under  its  jurxfdidion ;  owing  to  its  commercial  ad- 
Vantiiges,  its  inhabitants  are  very  rich.  Ngan4o-fou  is 
built  on  die  borders  of  the  riv^r  Han,  in  a  vaft  plain^  its 
commerce  with  Vou-tchang-fou  contributes  to  th^  richer 
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't^itis  inhaVitaints ;  and  it  has  jurifdifliOB  Qnrer  two  dties 
^the  fecond,  and  nve  of  the  third  dafs* 

.SIANG-YANG-FOU,    YOUEN-YANG-FOV,  T£*NGA>*-FOU. 

The  firft  of  tbefe  cities  (lands  on  the  river  Hai%  aatf 
Ihares  in  mod  of  the  advantages  of  the  laft  citj  we  Mact^ 
^oned,  with  rcIpcSt  to  trade ;  one  part  of  its  territory  is 
mountainous,  and  abounds  with  minerals,  and  gold  is  Gid 
^o   be  found  mixed  with  the  fand  of  its  rivers ^  its  d.C* 
tri6l  comprehends  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  iix  of  the  third 
clafs.     Youen-yang-fou  is  the  moft  northern  city  in  die 
'province,  (ituated  on  the  Han,  and  inclofcd  with  moun- 
tains, from  whcjice  fome  good  tin  has  been  obtained  %  it 
has  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  within  its  jurifdidton.    Te«> 
ngan-fou  is  built  on  the  banks  of  a  river  which  fells  into 
the  Yang-tfe-kyang ;    the  country  around  it  is  iiidolcd 
on  the  north  by  mountains,  and  the  fouth  by  rivers  and 
canals.      It  has  fix  cities  of  the  third  clafs  in  its  jutif- 
di(9ion,  and  is  remarkable  for  a  /pccies  of  white  wax,  which 
they  fay  comes  from  an  infeiSl,  aad  from  which  they  make 
candles. 

KIN-TCHEOU-FOU,  AND   HOANC-TCHEOU-FOU. 

Neither  of  thcfe  cities  differ  much  from  thofi  lz!k 
defcribed.  The  jurifdiftion  of  the  former  extends  over 
two  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  eleven  of  the  third; 
the  latter  over  one  of  the  fecond  and  eight  of  the  third* 
It  is  built  on  the  Yang-tfc-kyang,  and  as  a  place  of  trade 
is  of  importance.  Thefe  are  all  the  cities  in  the  norzhcm 
dividon  of  tlis  province. 

The  foutherndivifion  contains  fcven  cities  of  tl>c  firft 
dafs,  fix  of  the  fecond  and  forty-eight  of  th?  third  j  of  thofft 
ofthe£rft  clafs,  the  principal  is 

tciTanc-tcha-fou* 

Thiscityls  fituatedon  a  large  river,  which  has  a  coin« 
muuicatioa  with  an  extenfive  lake,  called  Toag-tiiig-hou* 
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It  has  under  its  jurifdiiKon  one  city  of  the  fecond  and 
vcn  of  the  third  clafs.     The  inhabitants  of  one  of  th^ 
pities  were  the  inftitutors  of  a  grand  feftival,  which  Is 
lebrated  in  the  fifth  month,  through  all  the  provinces  of 
empire,  with  great  pomp  and  fplendeur*    The  mandarL 
iirho  governed  the  city  having  been  drowned,  the  peopl 
who  adored  him  on  account  of  his  virtue  and  great  probi 
inftituted  this  feftival  in  honor  of  him,  and  ordered  it  to 
folenmized  by  fports,  feafVs,  and  combats  on  the  water.  A. 
this  feftival,   which  at  firft  was  peculiar  to  the  city, 
length  extended  over  the  whole  empire. 

Long,  narrow  boats,  covered  with  gilding,  are  prepair^4 
for  this  foiemnity,  lyhich  are  called  Long-tchiou^  becaa-«  ^ 
they  reprefentthe  figure  of  a  dragon ;  and  rewards  are  t^^— 
ftowed  upon  thofe  who  are  viftorious :  but,  as  diverfioJ*^ 
of  this  kind  have  become  dangerous,  they  are  forbid  b 
many  of  the  mandarins  in  their  rcfpeclive  provinces^ 

yo-TCHEOu-rou. 

This  city  is  built  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Yang^tfer 
kiang,  and  may  be  ranked  among  the  wealthieft  in  Qiins* 
It  is  exceeding  populous,  and  a  pla(:e  of  great  aarfe.  One 
city  of  the  fecond  clafs,  and  feven  of  the  third,  are  under 
its  jurifdiftion.  The  other  cities  of  the  province  have  no- 
thing remarkable  ^  their  names  jire  Pao-rking-fou,  Heng- 
Icheou-fou,  Tchang-te-fou,  Tching-tchcou-fou,  an4 
Yong-tcheou-fou. 

PROVINCE  OF  HO-NAN, 

Eyery  thing  that  can  contribute  to  render  a  country  de-f 

lightful  is  found  united  in  this  province;    the  Chinefe 

therefore  call  it  Tong^hoa,  or  The  Middle  Flower  \  it  is 

bounded  on  the  north  by  Pe-tche-li  and  Shan-fi,  on  the 

weft  by  Shen-fi,  on  the  fouth  by  Hou-qwing,  and  on  the  caft 

by  9ha^g-ton,  and  watered  by  the  Hoa^grhOj^  or  Ydloiji^ 
River, 
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-  *  The  ancient  emperors,  invited  by  the  mildnefe  of  the 
climate  and  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  the  country,  fixed 
their  refidence  here  for  fotne  time.  The  abundance  of 
Its  fruits,  paihires  and  corn,  the  effeminacy  of  its  inha-' 
bitants,  and  the  cheapneft  of  provifions,  have  prevented 
trade  from  being  fo  flouri&ing  here^  as  in  t^  other  province 
es  of  the  empire.  The  whole  country,  excepting  towards 
the  weft,  is  flat.  There  arifes  along  chain  of  mountains 
Covered  with  thick  forcfts ;  and  the  land  is  in  fuch  a  high 
ftate  of  cultivation^  that  it  appear^  like  an  immenfa  gardem 
Beiides  the  river  Hoang-ho,  which  traverfes  this  pro^ 
Vince,  it  is  watered  by  a  great  number  of  fpringsandfoun<« 
tains;  it  has  alio  a  valuable  lake,  which  invites  to  its 
banks  prodigious  numbers  of  workmen,  asit  is  fuppofed 
its  water  has  the  property  of  communicating  a  lufcre  to 
filk,  which  cannot  be  imitated.  Exclufive  of  forts,  caT^ 
ties  and  places  of  ftcength,  this  province  contains  eight 
dties  of  the  iirft  clafs,  and  an  hundred  and  two  of  the 
fecond  and  third*  In  one  of  thefe  cities  named  Nan-yang, 
is  a  kind  of  ferpent,  the  fkin  of  which  is  marked  with 
fmall  white  fpots;  this  fkin  the  Chinefe  phyficians  fteep 
in  wine,  and  ufe  it  afterwards  as  a  remedy  agaiiift  the 
palfy* 

CAI-FONG-FOU. 

Cai^fong-fou  is  the  capital  of  Ho-nan ;  it  is  fituated  at 
the  diftance  of  fix  miles  from  the  river  Hoang-ho ;  but  the 
ground  is  fo  low,  that  the  river  is  higher  than  the  city. 
To  prevent  inundations,  ftrong  banks  have  been  raifcd, 
gXtending  more  than  thirty  leagues.  This  city  was  be- 
fieged  in  164.2  by  an  army  of  an  hundred  thoufand  rebels, 
headed  bv  one  Ly-techaung.  The  commander  of  the  troops 
lent  to  relieve  it,  formed  the  defign  of  drowning  the 
enemy,  by  breaking  down  the  large  bank  of  Hoang-ho  : 
in  this  flratagem  he  fucceeded  :  but  the  inundation  was  fo 
violent  and  fudden,  that  it  is  aflertcd  that  three  hundred 
ihouiand  inhabitants  perilhed  on  the  occafion. 
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By  die  ruins  which  ftill  fubfift  it  is  evident  that  Cai-fbng« 
4on  muft  Iben  have  been  three  leagues  in  circumference. 
It  has  been  fcbuilt,  but  in  a  ftyle  far  inferior  to  its  for<» 
met  magnificence.  Nothing  now  di{Hngui(he$  it  from 
die  inferior  cities  but  the  extent  of  its  jurifdi'^ion,  which 
con:iprehends  four  cities  of  the  fecoud^  and  thirty  of  the 
third  cla^* 

KOUEI-TE-FOU. 

.  Kouei-te-fou  has  under  its  jurifdi£Hon  one  city  of  tbn 
fecond,  and  fix  of  the  third  clafs*  It  is  (ituated  in  an 
cxtenfive  and  fertile  plain  between  two  large  rivers,  and 
nothing  is  wanting  to  render  it  opulent  but  an  increaife 
of  its  inhabitants  and  trade.  The  air  here  is  pure,  th^ 
earth  fertile  and  the  fruits  excellent,  while  the  inhabit* 
ants  are  remarkably  mild,  and  treat  ftrangers  with  unconv* 
men  hofpitality. 

TCHANG-TE-FOU. 

This  is  one  of  the  moft  northern  cities  of  the  provincr* 
Its  diftri£l  is  of  fmall  extent,  but  the  foil  is  rich  and  firuit-* 
ful ;  there  are  two  things  here  remarkable :  the  fiHl  a  fifli 
ref.*mbling  a  crocodile,  the  {it  of  which  is  of  fo  iingular  a 
nature,  that  when  once  kindled  it  is  fcarce  poffible  to  extin- 
gui(h  it ;  the  fecond  a  mountain  in  the  neii^hbourhood,  (q 
fteep  and  inacceflible,  that  in  time  of  war  it  affords  a  place 
of  refuge  to  the  inhabitants,  and  a  fafe  afylum  from  the  in* 
fults  and  violence  of  the  foldiery.  Tchang-te-fou  contains 
in  its  diftridl  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  fix  of  the  third 
dais. 

OUEI-KIUK-FOU    AND    HOAIICING-FOU, 

The  territories  of  thefe  provinces,  which  are  not  very 
extenfive,  abound  with  fimples  and  medicinal  plants  ;  thejT 
have  nothing  elfe  remarkable,  but  both  thefe  have  undtf 
their  jurifdi^lion  fix  cities  of  the  third  dais. 

HONAN-FOU. 

Honan-fou  is  fituated  amidft  mountains  and  between 
^ree  rivers.    The  Chmefe  formerly  believed  it  to  be  the 
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tHentrc  of  the  earth,  becaufe  it  was  in  the  middle  of  their 
empire.  Its jurifdiftion  is  extenfive ;  comprehending  one 
city  of  the  fecond  and  thirteen  of  the  third  clafs :  one  of 
thefe  cities,  named  Teng-fong-hien,  is  famous  on  account 
of  the  tower  erefted  by  the  celebrated  Tcheou^hong  for  an 
obfervatory  j  there  is  ftill  to  be  feen  in  it  an  inftrument 
which  he  made  ufe  of  to  find  the  fhadow  at  noon,  for 
aftronomical  purpofes.  Tcheou-kong  lived  above  a  thou- 
fand  years  before  the  Chriitian  era,  and  the  Chinefe  pre« 
tend  that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  mariner's  compajis. 

nan-yAng-fou  and  yuning-fou. 

Thefe  cities  have  under  their  jurifdi£tion  twenty-two' 
others,  of  which  the  former  has  two  of  the  fecond  and  fix 
of  the  third  clafs ;  and  the  latter,  two  of  the  fecond  and' 
twelve  of  the  third.  Provifions  are  fo  abundant  in  the 
firft,  that  numerous  armies  have  remained  in  it  without 
the  inhabitants  fcarce  perceiving  the  leaft  fcarcity,  though 
its  diftridl  is  fmall ;  and  the  latter  is  not  lefs  fruitful.  We 
have  nothing  elfe  particularly  worthy  of  attention  con-» 
cerning  them. 

PROVINCE  OF  CHANG-TONG. 

This  province,  which  was  the  birth  place  of  Confucius, 
is  bounded  on  the  caft  by  Pe-tcheli  and  part  of  Ho-nan, 
on  the  fouth  by  Kiang-^nan,  on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  and 
on  the  north  by  the  fame  and  part  of  Pe-tcheli.  It  is 
divided  into  fix  diftricSls,  containing  fix  cities  of  the 
firft  clafs  and  an  hundred  and  fourteen  of  the  fecond  and 
third.  Befides  thefe,  there  are  along  the  coaft  fifteen  or 
fixteen  forts,  fcveral  villages  of  confiderable  note,  on 
account  of  their  commerce,  and  a  number  of  fmall  iflands, 
the  greater  part  of  which  have  harbours  very  convenient 
for  the  Chinefe  junks,  which  pafs  from  thence  tQ  Corca 
or  Lcao-tong. 

N 
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Befides  the  grand  Imperial  Canal  which  traverfes  thif - 
province,  and  by  which  the  commodities  of  Ae  fouthern 
parts  arrive  at  Pe-kin,  it  contains  a  great  many  lakes, 
ftreams  and  rivers,  which  contribute  to  the  ornament  and 
fecundity  of  its  plains ;  ftill  however  it  has  much  to  fear 
from  droughty  as  it  feldom  rains  here,  and  locuds,  which 
at  times  make  great  devaftation.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  univcrfe  perhaps  where  game  is  more  plentiful,  or 
where  hares,  pheafants,  partridges  and  quails  are  cheaper. 
For  the  inhabitants  are  reckoned  the  keenefl  fportfmen 
in  the  empire.  The  takes  produce  fifli  in  plenty,  and  the 
earth,  yields  an  abundant  increafe  of  fruits  and  grain. 

The  Imperial  CansU  adds  greatly  to  the  riches  of  the 
province.     Through  this  canal,  as  we  have  before  ob- 
ferved,  all  barks  from  the  fouth  of  China,  which  are 
bound  to  Pe-kin,  muft  neceflarily  pafs ;  their  number  is 
confiderablq  \  and  they  tranfport  fuch  quantities  of  mcr« 
chandife  and  provifions  of  every  kind,  that  the  duties 
oolleAcd  on  this  qanal  alone,  amount  every  year  to  more 
than  450,000!.  (terling.     All  thefe  barks  pafs  from  the 
Yellow  River  into  the  Imperial  Canal  at  So-tfien  ;  from 
thence  they  goto  Tci-ngin,  and  afterwards  to  Lin-tcin, 
where  they  enter  the  river  Oei,     In   the  courfe  of  this 
navigation  are  a  great  number  of  locks,   which  the  want 
of  water  fufficient  to  carr}*  large  barks  has  rendered  necef* 
fary.     The  obftacles  which  nature  oppofed  to  the  execu- 
tion of  this  magnificent  work,  the  ftrong  and  long  dikes 
by  which  it  is  contained,  its  banks  decorated  and  often 
lined  with  cut  ilone,  and  the  ingenious  mechanifm  of  its 
locks,  all  render  it  an  object  of  admiration  to  the  Euro* 
pean  traveller. 

There  is  found  in  this  province  a  fpecies  of  infeft  much 
refcmbling  European  caterpillars,  which  produces  a  coarfe 
kind  of  filk,  from  which  very  ftrong  fluffs  are  made,  and 
as  thefe  fluffs  are  very  durable,  they  have  an  extenfive  falc 
throughout  China. 
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TSI-MAN-FOU. 

Tii-nan-fou  is  the  capital  of  this  provioce  ;  it  is  fitu-* 
ated  fouth  of  the  river  T/uig*ho  or  Tfi  ;  it  is  large  an4 
populous,  and  is  miicSh  refpeded  by  the  Chinefe  on  ac« 
count  pf  its  having  been  formerly  the  refidence  of  a  long 
feries  of  kings,  whofe  tombs,  rifing  on  the  neighbouring 
mountains,  afford  a  beautiful  profpe£l.  Here  a  quantity  of 
chat  inferior  filk  (luff  we  have  before  mentioned  is  made. 

Tfi* nan  has  under  its  jurifdidion  four  eities  of  the 
fecond  and  twenty-fix  of  the  third  chfs.  They  have 
nothing  remarkable,  excepting  Yen-tching,  where  a  kin4 
5>f  glafs  is  made,  fo  delicate  and  brittle,  that  it  cracks  if 
cxpofed  to  the  lead  extra  (harpnefs  of  the  air. 

VEN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  is  the  fecond  city  of  the  province,  it  is  fituated 
between  the  Ta*chin-ho  and  Hoang-ho  rivers  s  the  air  is 
mild  and  temperate,  which  renders  it  an  agreeable  place 
of  refidence.  The  difiridl  of  this  city  is  very  extenfive  ; 
having  under  its  jurifdi<fiion  four  of  the  fecond  and  twenty* 
three  of  the  third  clafs  :  one  of  thefe  cities,  named  Tci« 
ning-tchcou,  is  little  inferior,  if  any,  to  the  capital,  either 
in  extent,  number  of  inhabitants,  riches  or  commerce. 
Its  eligible  fituation  for  bufinefs  upon  the  banks  of  the 
Grand  Canal,  invites  to  it  a  great  number  of  ftrangers  j 
no  lefs  celebrated  is  Kiou-feou,  the  birth  place  of  Confu^^ 
cius,  where  feveral  monuments  are  Aill  to  be  feen,  ered^ed  in 
honour  of  this  eminent  man.  A  third  city,  in  which  we  are 
affurcd  that  great  quantities  of  gold  were  formerly  col- 
leded,  and  which  perhaps  gave  occafion  to  its  name  of 
ICInkiaftf  or  The  Golden  Count ry^  is  likcwife  of  fome  note. 

TONG-TCHING-FOU. 

This  city  is  famous  for  its  riches  and  trade,  being  fitua- 
tfii  on  the  ^eat  Canal,  with  a  level  9Quntry,  producing 
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plenty  of  grain  and  fruits  of  all  kinds,  which  procure  ii| 
exchange  whatever  the  other  provinces  fupply.     Its  jurif- 
didtion  extends  over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  and  fifteeo 
of  the  third  clafs ;  among  thefe  Lin-tcin*tcheou  is  the 
mod  remarkable :  it  is  fituated  on  the  great  Canal,  and  is 
much  frequented  by  veiTels  ;  it  may  be  called  a  general 
magazine  for  every  kind  of  merchandifc.     Among  the 
edifices  admired  here,  is  an  octagonal  tower,  divided  into 
eight  ftories,  the  walls  of  which  are  covered  on  the  outfide 
with  porcelain,  loaded  with  various  figures  neatly  exe^- 
cuted  ;  and  within  lined  with  polifhed  marble  of  differ- 
ent colours,  a  ftair-cafe,   conftruded  in  the  wall,  con- 
dufts  to  all  the  (lories,  from. which  there  are  pafTaget 
that  lead  into  magnificent  galleries  of  marble,  ornamented 
with  gilt  baluflrades,  which  cncompafs  th?  tower.     All 
the  cornices  and  projedions  are  furnifhcd  with  little  bells, 
which,  when  agitated  by  the  wind  form  a  very  agreeable 
harmony.     The  higheft  ftory  contains  an  idol  of  gilt  cop- 
per, to  which  the  tower  is  confccrated.     Near  this  tower 
are  fome  other  idol  temples,  the  architecture  of  which  is 
exceedingly  beautiful. 

TSXN-TCHEOU-FOU. 

This  city  is  inferior  neither  in  extent  nor  riches  to  the 
preceding.  Its  principal  branch  of  commerce  is  fifh, 
which  are  caught  in  fuch  abundance  on  its  coafc  that  a 
very  confiderablc  profit  arifes  from  the  fale  of  their  fkin^ 
only.  The  jurifdiction  of  this  city  extends  oy?r  one  o? 
the  fecond  and  thirteen  of  the  third  clafs. 

TEN-TCHEOU-FOU,   AND    LAI-TCHE0U-F0U,r 

Thcfc  are  the  two  laft  cities  of  the  firft  clafs  in  this  pro- 
vince ;  they  are  reftiarkable  for  nothing  but  their  fituation  : 
each  of  them  has  a  convenient  harbour,  a  numerous  gar- 
rifon  and  fev.^ral  armed  veflels  to  defend  the  coaft.     OaC 
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verity  of  the  fecond,  and  feven  of  the  third  clafs  depend  on 
,  ^he  former :  the  jurifdiiSion  of  the  latter  extends  over  fe* 
'^^en  ;  of  which  two  are  of  the  fecond  clafs. 


PROVINCE  OF  CHAN-SI. 

Chan-fi  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provinces  of  the  empire  5 
is  bounded  on  ihe  eaft  by  Pe-tcheli,  on  the  fouth  by  Ho- 
n^Ln,  on  the  weft  by  Chcn-fi,  and  on  the  north  by  the 
great  wall.  According  to  Chinefe  tradition,  the  firft 
irxliabitants  fixed  their  refidcnce  in  this  province.  Its  cll- 
'ii^^^te  is  healthful  and  agreeable,  and  the  foil  fruitful.  It 
fi-*nii(hes  abundance  of  muflc,  porphyry,  marble,  lapis  la- 
^iaJi  and  jafper  of  various  colours:  iron  mines,  (alt-pits 
^*^cl  cryftal  arc  alfo  common  here. 

The  province  is  full  of  mountains  ;  fome  of  which  are 
^r^cultivated,  and  have  a  wild  and  frightful  appearance ; 
^^Hcrs  are  cut  into  terraces,  and  from  top  to  bottom  co-r 
^^i"ed  with  corn ;  on  the  tops  of  fome  are  found  vaft  plains^ 
^^\ially  fertile  with  the  richeft  low-lands. 

The  inhabitants  of  this  province  arc  civil,   and  in  ge- 

'^^ral  ftrong  made,    but   exceedingly  ignorant.       Vines 

Stow  here,  which  produce  the  beft  fruit  in  this  part  of 

^fia.     The  Chinefe  dry  thefe  grapes  and  fell  them  in  the 

^tlxcr  provinces.    The  mountains  abound  with  coal,  which 

^He  inhabitants  pound,  and  form  into  fmall  cakes  by  mix- 

*ng  v'ith   water ;  it  is  not  very  inflammable,  but  when 

^nce  kindled,   affords  a  ftrong-  ahd    lafting  fire :     it  is 

■^fcd  principally  for  heating  the  ftovts,  which  are  con- 

firu^cd  with  brick,  as  in  Germany,  hut  here  they  give 

them  the  form  of  fmall  beds,  and  deep  on  them  during 

the  night.     Tliis  province  comprehends  five  cities  of  the 

firft  clafs  and  eighty- five  of  the  fecond  and  third  within 

its  diftria. 
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TAI-YUEN-FOU. 

This  city  is  the  capital  of  the  province  :  it  is  ancient, 
and  about  three  leagues  in  circumference.  It  was  for- 
merly the  refidcnce  of  the  princes  of  the  family  of  Tai- 
ming-tchao,  but  it  has  loft  much  of  that  fplendour  which 
it  then  had  :  *  nothing  remains  of  their  palaces  but  heaps  of 
juins.  The  only  monuments  entire  are  the  tombs  of 
fhefe  princes,  which  are  feen  on  a  neighbouring  moua* 
tain. 

This  burying-place  is  magnificently  ornamented  ;  all 
the  tombs  are  of  marble  or  cut  (lone,  and  have  near  them 
triumphal  arches,  flatues  of  heroes,  (^ures  of  lions,  horfes, 
and  different  animals.  Groves  of  aged  cypreflfes,  planted 
chequer- wife,  preferve  an  awful  and  melancholy  gloom 
around  thcfe  tombs,  and  make  the  fpediator  feel  the  lit., 
tlenefs  of  human  grandeur. 

Tai-yuen-fou  has  under  its  jurifdiSion  five  cities  of  thf 
fecond  and  twenty  of  the  third  clafs  ;  it  has  alfo  a  fmall 
Tartar  garrifon  under  an  officer  called  Ho-tong-la.  It  has 
manufactories  of  hard- ware,  and  fluffs  of  different  kindsj, 
particularly  carpets  made  in  imitation  of  thofeof  Turke]f« 

PIN-HIANG-FOU. 

This  city  is  not  inferior  to  the  capital,  either  in  anti« 
quity,  the  richnefs  of  its  foil,  or  the  extem.of  its  jurifdic- 
tion,  which  extends  over  fix  cities  of  the  fecond,  and 
twenty- eight  of  the  third  clafe,  bcfides  a  number  of  popu* 
lous  villages. 

Near  Ngan-y  is  a  lake,  the  water  of  which  is  as  fait 
as  that  of  the  fea,  and  from  which  a  great  (quantity  of 
fait  is  made. 

LOU-NCAX-FOU. 

Lou-ngan-fou  has  under  its  jurifdiflion  only  eight  etttea 
of  the  third  clafs  ;  but  it  is  agreeably  fituated  near  the 
fourcc  of  the  river  Tfu-tfang-ho  j  the  country  abound  U 
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full  of  hills,  but  the  land  produces  all  the  neccflaries  of 

life. 

fuen-tcHeov-fou. 

This  is  an  ancient  and  commercial  city ;  it  is  built  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  Fuen-ho,  from  whence  it  has  its  name ; 
its  baths  and  fprings,  almoft  as  hot  as  boiling  water,  draw 
hither  a  great  number  of  (Irangers,  which  adds  to  its  opu- 
lence. Its  diftrift  is  fmall,  having  only  one  city  of  the 
fecond,  and  feven  of  the  third  clafs,  moft  of  which  lie 
between  the  river  Hoang-ho  and  the  Fuen. 

TAI-TONG-FOU. 

This  is  a  place  offtrength,  built  near  the  great  walL 
Its  fituation  renders  it  important,  becaufe  it  is  the  place 
moft  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  Tartars  ;  it  is  there- 
fore ftrongly  fortified,  and  has  a  numerous  gart-ifon.  The 
territory  of  this  city  abounds  with  lapis  lazuli,  and  medi- 
cinal herbs  i  feme  of  its  mountains  furnifti  a  peculiar 
ftone  of  a  deep  red  color,  which  is  ftteped  in  water  and 
ufed  for  taking  imprelHons  of  feals,  &c.  they  furnifli  aifo 
a  particular  kind  ofjafpcr,  cMcd  yu-c/^f^  which  is  as  white 
ind  beautiful  as  agate;  marble  and  porphyry  arc  ?.]fo 
common ;  and  a  confiderable  trade  is  carried  on  in  fkins, 
which  are  drcffed  here.  The  jurifdicSiion  of  Tai-tong-fou 
comprehends  four  cities  of  the  fecond  and  feven  of  the  third 
clafs. 

PROVINCE  OF  CHEN-SI. 

This  province  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  cafl^crn 
and  the  weftern  ;  and  contains  eight  cities  of  the  firft  clafs, 
and  an  hundred  and  fix  of  the  fecond  and  third.  It  is 
bounded  on  the  eaft  by  the  Hoang-ho,  which  ll-parat^s  it 
from  Chan-fi;  on  the  fouth  by  Sc-tchiicn  and  Huu-qu.uig; 
on  the  north  by  Tartaiy  and  the  great  vval],  i;nd  on  the 
Weft  by  the  country  of  the  Alo;:uls. 
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Chen-fi  had  formerly  three  viceroys ;  but  at  prefent  it 
has  only  two  beftdes  the  governors  of  So-tcheou  and 
Kan-tcheoii,  which  are  the  ftrongeft  places  in  the  coun- 
try. The  province  in  general  is  fertile,  commercial  and 
Xiclu  It  produces  little  rice ;  but  plentiful  crops  of  vdieat 
2nd  millet;  it  is,  however,  fubjciSl  to  long  droughts,  and 
fbmetimcs  every  thing  that  grows  in  the  fields  is  deflroyed 
by  locuds,  which  in  return  the  Chincfe  eat  boiled ;  feveral 
wild  animals^  as  bears,  tygers^  &e.  are  alfa  found  in  the 
woods.  This  country  abounds  with  drugs,  rhubarb,  mufk^ 
cinnabar,  wax,  honey,  and  coals ;  of  the  latter  it  contains 
inexhauflible  veins ;  it  is  faid  alfo  to  contain  rich  gold- 
mines, which  are  not  allowed  to  be  opened:  gold-duft 
is  wafhed  down  among  the  (and  of  the  torrents  and  riv- 
ers, and  a  number  of  people  obtain  their  fubfiftence  by 
coUeiling  it.  The  natives  of  this  country  have  the  cha^ 
ra£ler  of  being  more  polite  and  afFable  to  ftrangers,  and 
of  poflclTing  greater  genius,  than  the  Chinefe  of  the  other 
northern  provinces* 

SI-NGAN-FOU. 

Tills  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and,  Pe-kin  ex- 
cepted, one  of  the  moft  beautiful  and  largcft  cities  in 
China ;  its  walls  are  thick,  high,  and  four  leagues  in  cir- 
cumference; they  are  flanked  with  a  great  number  of 
towers,  a  bow-fhot  diftant  one  from  the  other,  and  fur- 
rounded  by  a  deep  ditch.  Some  of  its  gates  are  magnifi- 
cent and  remarkably  lofty. 

It  was  for  many  years  the  court  of  the  Chincfe  Em- 
perors, and  there  is  ftill  to  be  fecn  a  palace  where  they 
refided.  The  reft  of  the  buildings  have  nothing  to  diftin- 
guifh  them  from  thofc  of  other  cities.  The  houfcs  arc 
low  a:id  ill  conftructcd ;  and  the  furniture  inferior  to  that 
in  the  fuuthern  provinces  :  porcelain  is  very  rare,  and  the 
varaifh  is  cjarfj. 

The  inhabitants  are  in  general  more  robuft,  braver, 
hM^r  calculated  to  endure* fatigue,  and  cf  greater  flaturc 
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khan  the  pe6ple  of  moft  of  the  other  protinces.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Tartar  fdrces  deftiited  for  die  defence 
X>f  the  northern  part  of  the  empire  are  in  garriibn  here^ 
Zander  a  general  of  tlieir  own  nation,  and  thejr  occupy  a 
«|uarter  of  the  city,  feparated  front  the  reft  by  a  wall.  The 
xiaountains  in  diis  diftri£l  are  exceedingly  pleafant,  and 
furnifh  a  confiderable  quantity  of  game,  alfo  bats  of  a  fin-* 
gtilar  fpedes:  they  are  as  large  as  domeftic  fowls,  and 
the  Chinefe  prefer  their  fleih  to  that  of  tlie  moft  delicate 
^chicken.  This  country  alfo  fiirnifhes  the  ladies  with  a 
inrliite' paint,  which  they  ufe  for  to  foften  or  rather  dif- 
figure  their  complexions. 

Father  I^  Comte  obfenres,.  diat  in  1625  ^  a  large 

^   block  of  marble  was  dug  u^  tn  the  neighbourhood  of 

**   this  city,  which  had  been  formerly  raifed  as  a  monu* 

^   ment:  on  the  upper  part  it  had  a  crofs  neatly  carved; 

'*    and  below,  an  infcription,  partly  in  Chinefe,  partly  in 

^    Syriac  characters  \  the  fubftance  of  which  was^  that  an 

^    ^mgel  had  declared,  that  the  Meifias  was  born  of  a 

**    Virgin  in  Judea,  and  that  his  birth  was  indicated  by  a 

^    new  ftar  in  the  heavens ;  that  the  kings  of  the  Eaft 

**    obfcrved  it,  and  came  to  offer  prefents  to  this  divine 

^    child;   that  a  Chriftian^  named   Olopuen^   appeared   in 

^    China  in  the  year  636,  and  had  been  ^nvourably  re- 

*^    ceived  by  the  emperor,  wiio  having  examined  his  doc- 

^*'    trine,  acknowledged  the  truth  of  it,  and  publifhcd  an 

^^    edict   in  its  favour".*      If  this   i$  not  a  miflionary's 

^*brication,  it  apps-irs  certain,  th:;t  the  Chriftian  religion 

flourifli^d  in  China  from  the  year  636  to  782,  the  year 

^"1  which  this  monument  was  erefted.     F.  Le  Comte  fays, 

^^at  the  emp2ror  thsn  reigning  gave  orders  that  it  (hould 

W  carefully  prcferved  in  a  tempi?,  v/hich  is  a  quarter  of 

*  league  diftant  from  Si-nj^an-fou.     If  this  could  be  afcer- 

•  TIk  whole  infciinrion,  ind  the  hulory  of  its  difcovcry,  may  be  fecn  in  the 
Qaa  JtLihata  of  K-rchcr. 

Q 
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tained,  and  the  antiquity  of  the  monument  and  inicriptioA 
put  beyond  doubt,  it  would  throw  a  great  additional  light 
on  the  hiftory  of  Chriftianity« 

Si-^gan-fou  has  under  its  jurifdi6Hon  fix  cities  of  tho 
iecond  and  thirty-one  of  the  third  clafs. 

YEN-NGAN-FOU)  AKD   FON-T9IANG->>FOU. 

'The  firft  of  thefe  cities  is  fituated  in  an  agreeable  plai% 
and  has  three  cities  of  the  fecond  and  fixteen  of  the  durd 
dafs  within  its  diftri£(.     And  fome  of  its  mountains  are 

m 

laid,  by  Du  Halde^  to  diftil  a  bituminous  liquor,  which  the 
inhabitants  burn  in  their  lamps.  A  fi&bulous  bird  which 
the  Chinefe  paint  on  dieir  garments  and  furniture  gave 
name  to  this  place,  which  contains  nothing  remarkable ;  it 
has  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  feven  of  the  third  dafs  in 
its  jurifdi£lion4 

HAN-TCHONG-^FOU- 

This  is  a  large  and  populous  dty,  fituated  on  the  river 
Han,  which  waters  the  whole  country  belonging  to  its  dif- 
tridl;  in  which  there  are  tivo  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  four- 
teen of  the  thh-d  dafs.  The  mountains  and  forefb  ferve 
as  bulwarks,  and  the  valleys  are  fertile  and  pleafant. 

There  is  a  highway  cut  out  acrofe  the  mountains,  which 
conduiSb  to  the  capital,  and  is  the  mofl  remarkable  thing 
in  the  country.  This  road  was  made  by  the  army  in 
the  courfe  of  a  military  expedition.  The  number  of 
workmen  employed,  amounted  to  more  than  a  hun- 
dred thoufand,  and  we  know  not  which  to  admire  moft^ 
the  difficulty  of  the  labour,  or  the  furprifing  fhortnels  of 
time  in  which  it  was  finifhed.  Mountains  were  levelledy- 
and  bridges  conflru^^d  on  arches,  which  reach  from  one 
to  another  s  and  when  the  valleys  between  appeared  too 
wide,  large  pillars  were  .eredled  to  fupport  them.  Thefe 
bridges,  which  form  part  of  the  road,  are  in  feveral  places 
fb  exceedingly  high,  tiiat  it  is  impoffible  to  lock  down  from 
them  without  terror  -,  four  horfemen  may  ride  a-»breaft  up« 
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&rk  Asm.  For  the  fafety  of  travellers,  they  are  railed  on 
esacrh  fide  i  and  for  wfaofe  accommodation  villages,  with  inns, 
hai.\re  been  built  at  convenient  diilances  upon  the  road. 

PING-LEANG-FOU. 

This  is  one  of  die  moft  confiderable  cities  of  the  weft* 
ern  part  of  the  province,  it  is  fituated  on  die  river  Kin-ho. 
T*he  air  is  mild,  and  the  agreeable  views  which  the  fur** 
rounding  mountains  prefent,  added  to  tfaeftreams  which 
water  the  country,  render  it  a  very  agreeable  refidence^ 
Tlie  diftri£t  includes  three  cities  of  the  fecond,  and  feven 
of  the  third  clafs.  A  valley  fo  deep  and  narrow,  as  to  be 
dmbft  impervious  to  the  light,  interlcAs  a  part  of  this 
ec^tmtry,  and  a  large  highway  paved  withfquare  ftones  runs 
ibrough  it. 

KONG-TCHANG-FOU. 

ICong-tchang-fou  is  furrounded  by  inacceffible  rnoun-* 
tains,  and  in  it  is  a  tomb  which  the  Chinefe  pretend  .to 
.be  diat  of  the  emperor  Fo~hi;  if  this  Is  true,  it  is  the 
moil  ancient  fepulchral  monument  known  in  the  world. 
TT\c  jurifdi£Hon  of  this  city  extends  over  three  others  of 
the  fecond  clafs  and  feven  of  the  third.  The  country 
^X'ound  it  Is  fertile,  and  from  its  iituadon  on  the  river 
f^'Tsty^  it  is  become  a  place  Of  confiderable  tr^e,  and  of 
^'onfcquence  very  populous. 

LING-TAO-FOU,  AND   KIN-YANG-FOU. 

TTiefe  cities  prcfent  nothing  remarka^ble.  Two  cities 
^^  the  fecond  clafs  and  three  of  the  third  depend  on  the 
*ormer,  which  is  fituated  on  a  river  which  faJls  into  the 
"oang-ho ;  the  latter  has  one  of  the  fecond  and  four  of 
the  third  claft  in  its  diftriA,  and  was  formerly  conflicre4 
*^   a  barrier  to  the  incuriions  of  the  Tartars. 

Xan-tcheou,  a  city  of  the  fecond  clafs  depending  on 
ftvc  preceding,  is  fituated  near  the  great  wallj    and  ia 

Oa 
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the  jieighbourhood  of  the  piiacipal  ports  on  the  weftani 
coai^,  ^nd  therefore,  is  clafled  amoqg  the  moft  important 
cities  oftheempire:  jt  has  even  been  made  the  capital  of  the 
weftern  part  of  the  province,  and  the  feat  of  government. 
Its  territories  are  lyaflied  by  the  YeUow  river.  The  trade 
pf  this  Qitjf .  conGfls  in  Ikins,  broi^t  from  Tartary,  and  dif- 
j^nt  kinds  of  wooUen  fluffs.  They  likewife  ipanufafiiire 
here  a  coacfe  kind  of  ftuff  of  oow's  hair,  which  ifae  in- 
habitants ttfe  for  making  gjneat-<x)ats  to  defend  themielves 
from  the  iiiow* 

PROVINCE  OF  SE-TCHUEN. 

Se-^tchuen  is  bounded  on  the  north  .by  Chen-rit^  on  die 
^aft  by  I{pur<]iiang,  on  theibuth  by  Koei-tcheou,  and  or 
the  weft  by  the  kingdom  of  Thibet  and  fome  other  neigh* 
bouring  countries..  It  is  divide  into  ten  diftri£b,  which^ 
befides  ^  great  number  of  forts  and  places  of  ftrength, 
include  ten  cmes  of  the  firft  cbfs  and  eighty-eight  4>f 
the  fccond  and  third.  The  great  river  Yang-tfe-kiang 
traverfes  this  province,  which  is  opulent,  on  account  of 
the  abundance  of  fUk  it  produces,  and  its  nunes  of  iroo^ 
tinandjead,  whidb  are  very  valuable.  Its  amber,  (ugar- 
canes,  loadftone,  lapis  lazuli,  mulk  and  horfes  are  alfo  in 
great  requeft ;  as  is  its  rhubarb  and  the  root  fm-'Um^ 
which  the  Chinefe  phydcians  introduce  into  all  dieirpre- 
fcriptions  s  befides  thefe  it  furnifhes  a  number  of  other  ufefiil 
productions,  which  it  would,  be  tedious  to  enumerate.  All 
the  fait  confumed  in  this  province  is  got  from  its  mountains, 
where  the  inhabitants  dig  pits,  which  furnifli  them  with 
it  in  abundance. 

TCHING-TOU-FOU. 

This  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  Se-tchuen,  was  for-; 
mcrly  the  refidcnce  of  the  emperors,  and  one  of  the  largeft 
and  moft  beautiful  cities  in  China ;  but  \t\  1646  it  was, 
with  the  whole  province,  .ruined  and  almoft  deftroyed  by 
the  civil  wars,  which  preceded .  the  laft  invafion  of  the 
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Tartars.  Its  temples,  bridges^  and  the  ruins  of  36  ancient 
places,  are  IdU  ohjtSts  of  admiration  to  ftrangfir^.  but 
peither  its  commerce  nor  inhabitants  have  any  thin^  wjuph 
diflinguifhes  it  from  otbe)-  cities,  its  iituation  is  bow»Vei: 
exceedingly  pleafant,  and  well  watered.  It  has  iiful^. 
\t&  jurifdidion  fix  cities  of  the  fecond  dafs  and  twenty^ 
^c  of  the  durd. 

PAO-NIKG-FOU,  CHUM-KINQrFOU  and  SU-TCHEOU-FOU, 

Thefe  are  very  ordinary  cities,  of  which  little  is  men-* 
^oned  by  geographers  but  the  names.  The  firft  is  plea-r 
fantly  fituated  between  two  rivers,  and  comprdiends  in  its 
^OAp£t  two  cities  of  the  fecond  and  eight  of  the  third  ciafs, 
f^  fecond,  two  of  the  fecond  and  feven  of  the  third  dafs ;  and 
'^  third,  which  is  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  Yang-tfe^ 
licyang,  is  a  place  of  fome  trade,  having  a  oonununicatioii 
with  moft  of  die  principal  towns  in  the  proyinpe^  and  has 
fen  fides  of  fhe  third  ^^  in  its  diftridf 

T  CHONG-KING-FOU. 

Tchong-king-fou  is  one  of  the  moft  commercial  cities 
ef  the  province.  Its  fituation  is  at  Uie  confluenpe  of  two 
femairkable  rivers  i  one  of  which,  called  Hin-cha-kiang, 
or  f  olden  Jsndj  receives  in  its  courfe  all  the  tributary 
fireams  from  the  mountains  which  rife  on  the  neighbour* 
ing  cpn&ies  of  Tartary.  The  other  is  the  Ta-kiang,  or 
Yang-tfe-kiang,  the  fource  of  which  is  beyond  the  boun- 
fbries  of  China. 

Tchong-  king-fou  is  built  upon  a  mountain,  and  the 
koufes  rife  in  die  form  of  an  amphitheatre :  the  country 
is  fruitful,  the  air  is  wholefome  and  temperate,  and  the 
rivers  are  ftored  with  fifh.  The  city  is  celebrated  for  a 
particular  kind  of  trunks  made  of  caqes^  interwoven  in 
ihe  Qianner  of  bafket  work,  and  painted  of  divers  polours. 
It  bas  in  its  diftridt  three  cides  pf  the  fecond  and  eleven 
0f  dse  third  dafs, 
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•.  RPEI-TCHEOU-FOU    AND   MA-HOU-FOU. 

TKciirft  of  thefe  cities  ftands  on  the  Yang-tfe-kyan; 
and* Jias  a  cuftom  houfe  for  receiving  the  duties  on  good 
JttijQ^ht  into  this  province.  Its  trade  renders  it  rich,  bu 
its-  inhabitants  arc  clownifh,  particularly  thofe  who  inha^ 
int  the  mountainous  parts  of  the  diftricl ;  its  jurifdiction  ex—  ^^- 
tends  over  one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  nine  of  the  third  cJafrs^s-  5. 
Ma-rhou-fou  is  fituated  on  the  Kin-{ha-k}'ang,  and  rank^  -^s 
of  fome  importance  as  a  place  of  trade,  though  its  jurif- 
idiction  extends  over  only  one  city  of  the  third  rank. 

L0NG-GNAN«.rOU,   AND    TSUN-Y-FOU. 

Thefe  cities  offer  nothing  remarkable  to  view,  the  fii 
^vas  formerly  confidered  important  as  a  place  of  defence 
the  key  of  the  province,  and  as  fuch  had  the  command 
fcvcral  forts,  its  diftrict  includes  three  cities  of  the  thirdlfe^"^ 
daft.  The  fccond  lies  on  the  borders  of  j^a/-/»fi,  andC->  ^ 
may,  in  cafe  of  neccffity,  ferve  to  defend  that  provihei^k  — ' 
on  that  fide ;  it  has  two  cities  of  th^  fccond  and  four  ofthc£-«^  ^^ 
^rd  clafs  in  its  diftrict. 

TONGU.TCHE  V-.F0U. 

This  is  a  fortified  place,  the  inhabitants  of  which  ai 
■U  (bldiers,  who  have  followed  the  profeffion  of  arms 
father  to  fon.    Bcfides  their  pay  they  have  lands 
them  near  the  cities  they  inhabit,   and  in  time  of 
they  are  diftributed  in  the  frontier  garrifons  of  the  empire. 
Befidcs  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  this  province  contains  alft 
fome  of  the  fccond,  which  have  feveral  important  fortrefies^^' 
under  their  jurifdiclion:  fuch  arc  Tong-tcheouen-ti 
Kia-ting-rtcbeou,  and  Ya-tcheou,   whi^h  comm^ds 
frontiers  of  the  province  towards  Thibet. 

PROVINCE  OF  QJJANG.TONG, 

This  is  the.  moft  confideraWc  of  the  fouthcrn  provinces 
rf  China ;  it  is  boundc4  on  the  north-eal^  by  Fo-kicn^  00 
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flki  hdrth  by  Kiang-fi,  on  the  weft  by  Quang-fi  and  the 
kuigdom  of  Tong-king ;   the  reft  is  waflied  by  the  fea. 

It  is  diveriiiied  with  plains  and  mountains,  and  the  land 
ii  fufticlently  fertile  to  produce  two  crops  of  corn  yearly. 
Trade  and  the  fecundity  of  the  foil  fupply  this  province 
with  every  ncceflary  and  luxury  of  life:  its  products  are 
gold,  precious-dones,  filk,  pearls,  eagle-wood,  tin,  quick- 
iilvcr,  fugar,  copper,  iron,  ftedj  (altpetre^  ebony,  and 
abundance  of  aromatic  woods. 

Befides  a  great  many  of  the  fruits  of  Europe,  and  of 
diofc  which  grow  in  the  Indies,  it  produces  feveral  which 
are  peculiar  to  itfelf :  of  which  vre  fliall  have  occafion  to 
4>eak  hereaften  The  coafts  abound  with  fifli,  and  the 
•yfters,  crabs  and  tortoifes  are  of  an  immenfe  fize^ 

A  prodigious  number  of  tame  ddcks  are  raifcd  in  this 
province  :    they  load  a  great  ilumber  of  fmall  barks  with 
them  and  carry  them  in  flocks  to  feed  on  the  fea-fliorc, 
at  low  water,  where  diey  And  (hrimps,  oyUcrs  and  other 
kinds  of  (hell  fiih*     Small   fleets   generally  go   in  com- 
pany, and  the  ducks  mix  together  on  the  fhore  ;  but  when 
night  approaches,  each  owner  by  beating  on  a^bafon,  col- 
lecls  his  own  flock  to  his  boat  without  further  trouble. 
The  Chinefe  fait  large  quantities  of  their  fleih  in  fuch  a 
manner  that  it  lofcs  nothing  of  its  original   flavour ;  they 
alfo  polTefs  the  art  of  I'alting  their  eggs  by  covering  them 
with  a  coat  of  clay  mixed  with  fait. 

The  climate  of  this  province  is  warm,  but  the  air  is 
pure,  and  the  people  are  robuft,  healthy,  and  induftrious, 
and  it  is  aflerted,  that  they  pofl'efs*  in  an  eminent  degree 
the  talent  of  imitation. 

This  province  fuffercd  much  during  the  civil  wars ; 
but  at  prefent  it  is  as  flourilhing  as  any  in  the  empire  ; 
and,  as  it  is  at  a  great  diftance  from  court,  its  government 
is  important.  The  viceroy  of  it  has  alfo  the  command 
of  Quang-fi,  and  on  tliat  'account  rofides  at  Chao-kin?, 
in  order  that  he  may  more  conveniently  iiiue  Ixis  orders 
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to  either  of  theic  provinces.  There  are  a  number  of  troopi 
kept  in  this  province,  to  check  the  incuriions  of  robbers 
and  pirates,  who,  widiout  this  precaution,  might  hurt  and 
interrupt  its  trade,  and  for  the  fame  reafon,  z  great  number 
of  fortrelTes  have  been  built  along  the  coafis  aiid  in  the 
interior  parts  of  the  countrjr. 

Quai\g<-tong  is  divided  into  ten  diftrids^  v^hich  contain 
bn  cities  of  the  firft  dais,  and  eighty-four  of  the  fecond 
and  third. 

QUEN-TONG  OR  CAN-TONi 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  and  is  a  large,  populous^ 
knd  wealthy  city.  It  ftands  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Taa^ 
or  greatriver,  which,  near  the  city,  is  wide  and  fpaciousi 
The  wall  of  the  city  is  high^  and  about  fix  or  feven 
miles  in  cirumference,  though  not  more  than  one-third  of 
the  ground  is  occupied  by  buildings,  the  other  parts  being 
Appropriated  to  pleafure  grounds  or  fifh  ponds^  The 
country  is  extremely  pleafant,  a|^d  towards  the  eaft  hilly,  fo 
as  to  command  a  beautiful  profpe£lof  the  city  and  fuburb% 
the  comjjafs  of  which,  together,  is  about  ten  miles,  and 
its  diftridl  extends  over  one  city  of  the  fecond  and  fcven*^ 
teen  of  the  tliird  clafsi 

The  buildings  of  Canton  are  in  general  low,  confiding 

of  one  ftory  and  a  ground  floor,  which  is  covered  with 

eartli  or  red  tiles,   in  order  to  keep  it  cool ;  but  the  houfes 

/  of  the  molt  refpcdlable  merchants  and  mandarir<s  are  com<* 

paratively  lofty,  and  well-built.     In  different  parts  of  the 
city  and  fuburbs  are  jofs  houfes  or  temples,  in  which  are 
#  placed  the   images  worihippcd  by  the  Chinefe :    before 

whom  are  placed,  at  particular  feafons,  a  Vaft  variety  o£ 
fwectmeats,  oranges,  great  plenty  of  food  ready  drefiTcd, 
and  alfo  inccnfe^  which  is  kept  perpetually  burning. 

The  ftreets  of  Canton  are  long  and  narrow,  paved  with 
flat  ftones,  adorned  at  intervals  with  triumphal  arches, 
which  have  apltafing  cffeft,  and  much  crowded  with  peo- 
ple.    On  both  fides  arc  (hops,  appropriated  to  tlie  fale  of 
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Afferent  commodities:  and  a  kind  of  awning  is  extended 
from  houfe  to  houfe,  which  prevents  the  fun's  rays  from 
iHcommoding  either   inhabitants  or    pailengers.     At  the 
end  of  every  Hxcet  is  a  barrier^  which^   with  the  gates 
of  the   city,  are  (hut    every   evening.     In  China  Street, 
which  is  pretty  long,  and    confiderably  wider  than  the 
reft,   refide  merchants;   whofe  trade^  fo  far   as  refpe£ls 
China,  kckered  ware,    fans,  &c.  is  wholly  confined  to 
Europeans.     Moft  of  them  fpeak  the  foreign  languages 
tolerably  well,  or  at  lead  fufficiently  intelligible  to  tranf- 
a£l  bufmefs^   Befides  thefe  merchants,  there  is  a  company ' 
of  twelve  or  thirteen,  called  the  Gohong  ;   who  have  an 
cxclufive  right  by  appointment  from  authority  to  purchafe 
the  cargoes  from  the  difFerent  (hips,  and  alfo  to  fupply 
them  with  teas,  raw  filks,  &c.  in  return.    The  eftablifli* 
ment  of  the  Cohong,  though  injurious  to  private  trade,  is 
admirably  well  adapted  for  the   fccurity  of  the  -different 
companies  with  which  they  traffic ;  becaufe  each  indivi- 
dual becomes  a  guarantee  for  the  whole ;  ib  that'  if  one 
fail,  the  others  coniider  themfelves  as  refponfible. 

In  Canton  there  are  no  carriages ;  all  burdens  are  car- 
ricd  by  porters  acrofs  their  (houlders  on  bamboos  ;  as  are 
alfo  the  principal  people  in  fedan  chairs,  and  the  ladies 
always.     The  ftreets  of  Canton  may  be  traverfed  from 
morning  till  evening  without  feeing- a  woman,  thofe  ex- 
cepted who  are  Tartars,  and  even  thefe  but  very  feldom. 
On  the  wharf  of  the  river,  which  is  commodious  and 
plcafant,  ftand  the  fa<3ories    of  the  different  European 
nations,  viz.  the  Dutch,  French,  Swedes,  Danes,  Eng- 
lifli,   &c    In  thofe  rcfide  the  fupercargocs  belonging  to 
their  rcfpcftive  companies,  who  are  appointed  to  difpofe 
of  the  cargoes   brought  to  market ;  to  fupply  the  (hips 
with  others   from   Europe  in  return;   and  during  their 
abfence,  to  contract  with  the  merchants  for  fuch  articles 
as  may  be  judged  nccefl'ary  for  the  next  fleet.     Between 
the  reUdcnts  of  the  factories  tlie  mofc  perfect  cordiality 
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fubfUts ;  in  eack  a  common  and  fplendid  tabic  is  kept  a€ 
the  company's  expence,  and  vHits  are  reciprocally  tx^ 
changed  ^  fp  diat  nocking  is  wanting  U}  make  a  refidence  at 
Canton  agreeable  to  an  European,  but  the  pl<sifure  siatu* 
rally  rciidting  from  the  fociety  of  women. 

The  Tide  o^the  river  next  the  city  n  covered  with  boatsy 
tvhich  ioTm  a  kind  of  town  or  ftreets^  m  which  live  the 
poorer  i!pr€  of  die  Chinele,  or  rather  the  defcendants  of  the 
Tartars^    Some  of  the  men  come  on  fhore  in  the  mom*- 
Ing  to  their  rcfpeiftive  empk)yments,  and  in  thofe  fampans, 
or  boats  wMch  are  not  ftationary,  the  women  and  alfb  the 
Ine^  carry  pafibigers  from  place  to  place  in  die  fame  man*' 
ner   as  is  done  by  wherries  on  the  Thames.    On  this 
river  l»vt  many  tbot^md  ibuk  who  never  are  permitted- 
ta  come  on  fiiore>  whofe  only  habita^on  is  dieu-  boat  y 
in  wfaicb  diey  eat,  drink^  Aeep^  carry  on  many  oco^iatioiis, 
keep  ducks,  &c^  and  occaiionally  a  fabgv 

The  manufiiidures  of  Canton  are  principally  earried  on 
in  the  fuburbs ;  though  it  has  been  frequently  fiippofed 
flut  they  were  confined  to  the  city ;  an^riiisy  by  ibme  wri^ 
ters,  has  been  given  as  a  reafon  why  Europeans  are  not 
permitted  to  enter  within  the  gates^  But  this  is  a  mifhJce  ^ 
and  perhaps  the  true  reafon  for  this  very  fingular  rcftralnt 
is,  that  the  boulbs  in  which^  ihe^  keep  their  women  aro 
chiefly  within  the  city. 

At  Wampoa,  a  large  commodiooi  place  for  anchorage 
and  which  is  about  twelve  or  fourteen  miles  from  Can-^ 
ton,  die  European  veflels  bo  and  unload  their  cargoes 
which  are  tranfinittcd  by  bghters  to  the  finOorieBy  and 
by  the  fame  conveyance  receive  dietr  refyeftive  finightaf 
Between  this  place  and  the  city  are  three  hoppe^  or  ciftom^ 
houfes,  at  which  the  boats  pafling  andrepaffing  are  obliged 
to  fh)p,  and  undergo,  with  its  paflcngers,  an  examination,  iit 
order  to  prevent  finuggling^  The  lighters  jtifl  mentbned^ 
and  alfo  the  captain^s  pinnace,  are,  however,  excepted^ 
the  former  having  proper  officers  on  board  for  the  puir^ 
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^oife»  and  the  latter  bring  mnowly  watdwd  andl  esanUnedi 
itc*  tiie  landing. 

The  weather  at  Canton  ik  m  fummer  extiMieljr  hot ; 
mud  in  die  months  of  DeoembcT)  January^  and  Febmaryt 
cold :  the  country  is  neveitbelefs  pleafant  and  healtbAil» 
abounding  with  all  the  ncceflaries  and  deliclu:tes  of  lifei 
^vhich  may  be  procored  on  terms  much  dieapor  than  in 
Elurope.  The  number  of  inhabitants  has  been  eftimated 
at  one  million ;  and  though  fome  calculations  have  made 
tli«  number  confideiably  lefs,  Mr.  Anderlbn,  in  his  ac^ 
count  of  the  late  embafiy,  fuppofes  it  is  under-rated. 

Four  leagues  from  Canton  is  the  vUlage  of  Fo-dian^ 
the  largeft  and  perhaps  moft  populous  in  the  wortd ;  it  U 
called  a  village  on  acoount  of  its  not  being  indofed  by 
wallsi  and  not  hairff^g  a  particular  governor*     It  carriei 
on  a  great  trade,  and  contains  more  houfes  than  Canton 
kfelf.     It  is  rieckoned  to  be^  three  leagues  in  eirouia^erencey 
%ad  to  contain  a  million  of  inhabitants. 
:    At  the  entrance  of  the  bay  of  Canton  is  the  eelebratdl 
Portugucfe  port  commonly  called  Afaeai,  fituated  in  lat. 
^Z"*  I  %\     The  city  is  buil(  on  a  fmall  ifland|  or  rather  a 
peninfula,  joined  to  the  reft  of  the  ifland  by  a  fmall  neck, 
inclofcd  by  a  wall.     The  Portugueie,  as  we  have  before 
<4>ferved»  obtained  this  port  as  a  reward  for  the  afliftance 
^y  gave  the  Chinefe  agaipft  a  celebrated  pirate,  who  in* 
fefted  the  neighbouring  fcas,  and  had  laid  fiege  to  the  ca- 
pital of  the  provinGe« 

Some  travellers  have  aflertod,  that  this  city  had  no  Itu 
halatants  but  pirates  when  the  Portuguefe  fornied  an  efta* 
bUfluDcnt  on  it|  and  that  they  were  only  permitted  to  build 
buts  Qovered  with  ftraw  i  however  this  may  have  beena 
they  forti^d  the  place,  and  funrounded  it  with  ftn>ng 
walls, 

Macao  has  noW  a  Portuguefe  governor,  and  a  Chinefe 
jMlubria  %  the  palace  of  the  latter  is  in  the  middle  of  the 
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city ;  and  the  Portuguefe  pay  a  tribute  of  a  hundred  thoufanA 
ducats  per  annum  for  the  liberty  of  choofing  their  o«v% 
nagiAratieaf  exercifing  their  religion^  and  living  acoordic^ 
to  their  own  Uws.     Xhe  houfes  here  are  built  after  tSrftt 
European  manner,  but  are  very  low.    The  cityisd^e^ 
fended  by  three  forts,  built  upon  eminences :  its  worl 
ure  good,  and  well  fupplied  with  proper  artillery. 

CHAO-TCHEOU-F0U« 

Chao-tcheou-fou  is  .the  (econd  city  in  the  prorince 
Quang-tong.  It  is.fituated  between  two  navigable  ri 
The  furroiincling  country  produces  abundance  of  rice  ar^md 
fruita ;  the  paftures,  on  which  numberlefs  flocks  are  fa^n 
iieeding,  are  alfq  numerous,  and  the  coaAs  teem  with  Bttm.  \ 
jbut  the  air  is  unhealthful ;  hence  contagious  diftempec*0> 
which  generally  prevail  here  from  the  middle  of  Odob^sr 
^  ^  beginning  of  December,  fweep  o(F  a  great  numb^^ 
of  the  inhabitants..  There  is  a  celebrated,  monaftery  ^3^ 
(he  bonzes  at  about  three  miles  diAance  ;  and  nothingi  c^i-^ 
be  more  delightful  than  its  (ituation.  It  ftands  on  tl^^ 
jcentre  of  a  mountain,  called  Nan-hoa,  from  when 
there  is  a  charming  profpe^  of  a  dcfert,  which  ftretcb 
out  into  an  immenfc.  plain,  bordered  with  hills,  the  tops  <^^ 
which  are  covered  with  fruit  trees,  planted  in  regular  oi- 
lier, and  intermixed  w\th  groves,  tl)e  foliage  of  which  ^ 
always  green.  Th?  origin  of  this  monaftery  is  trac^^ 
back  eight  or  nine  hundred  years;,  the  bonxes  prcter*^ 
^)iat  its  founder  pra^ifed  the  moft  edifying  aufterity :  bi^^ 
if  fo,  bis  fucceflbrs  but  badly  follow  his  example ;  for  it  S^ 
^(Tertcd,  that  they  abandon  themfelves  to  every  kind  ^^ 
fkbauchery,  and  the  people  \vho  formerly  vifited  tl^  ^ 
place  on  pilgrimage,  have  complained  much  of-  th^^ 
thefts  and  robberies ;  thcfc  latter  abufcs  have  howevef  bc^^^ 
a>rrc£lcd,  and  devotees  njay  now  vifit  the  place  io  fafet^^ 
Tbis  city  h^  lender  its  jurifdiilion  fix  cities    of 
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Ihtrd  dafsy  near  one  of  which  grows  a  kind  of  black  reed, 
of  which  fcveral  mufical  infbruments  arc  madCy  that  can* 
not  be  diftinguifbed  from  thofc  made  of  real  ebony, 

NAN-HIONG-rOU    AND    HOBI«TCHBOU-FOU. 

Both  of  thefe  are  trading  cities,  and  the  firft  In  gartU 
cular  is  much  rpfofted  to ;  it  (lands  at  the  foot  of  a  rnoun-* 

a 

tain,  from  whence  two  large  rivers  defcend,  one  of  which 
runs  to  the  North,  and  the  other  to  the  South.  The  dif- 
U\&  of  this  city  includes  only  two  others  of  the  third  rank. 
Hoei-tcheou-fou  is  almoft  furrounded  with  water,  and 
the  country  abounds  with  fprings:  its  jurifdidion  embraces 
one  city  of  the  fecond,  and  ten  of  the  third  rank. 

TCHAO-TCHBOU-FOU    AKD   TCHAQ-KINC-FOU. 

The  firft  of  thefc  cities  ftands  near  the  mouth  of  the 
fiver  Han-kyang,  the  fca  flowing  up  to  its  walls  t  it  has 
a  magnificent  bridge  on  the  eaft  fide,  long,  and  propor- 
tionably  wide :  there  are  eleven  cities  of  the  third  rank 
within  its  diftriA,  which  is  feparated  from  the  province 
of  Fo-kien  by  liigh  mountains,  and  which  is  in  general 
fertile. — Tchao-king-fou  is  (ituated  on  the  Ta-ho,  and  its 
port  is  fpacious,  being  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers, 
one  of  which  flows  to  Can-ton,  between  which  and  this 
city  both  fides  are  covered  with  large  villages.  Tchao- 
king  has  within  its  jurifdi£tion  one  city  of  the  fccon4 
and  five  of  the  third  clafs. 

KAO-TCHBOU-FOU* 

The  tide  flows  up  to  this  city,  and  Chincfe  vcflcls  of 
burthen  may  fail  up  to  it  with  conveniency.  Its  fituation 
is  in  a  delightful  and  fertile  country  ;  and  in  its  neigh- 
bourhood is  found  a  Angular  kind  of  ftone,  refembling 
Siarble,  which  rcprefents,  naturallyf  rivers,  mountains, 
Jandfcapes,  and  trees  ;  thefe  flones  are  cut  into  flabs,  and 
ipade  into  tables  and  other  curious  pieces  of  furniture ; 
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crabs  are  adfo  caught  oo  the  coafls  here^  which  have  a  great 
ireiemblance  to  the  cooixnon  fort,  and  which  are  faid  to  have 
this  fingularity^  that  when  taken  from  the  water,  they 
}>ecome  petrified  without  lofmg  any  thing  of  their  natural 
figure.^  Kao^tcheou  has  in  its  diftrid  one  city  of  the 
fecond  jiadfi/e  of  die  third  clafs. 

X.|B^-TCHEpU-F0y,  AND   tOUNTCHEOU-FOU. 

Both  the/e  cities  are  on  the  (ea  coaft,  and  have  very 
convenient  harbours.  The  diilrid  of  the  fonner  bordert 
pn  the  kingdom  of  Tong-king,  from  which  it  is  feparat- 
ed  by  inacceffible  mountains }  it  embraces  one  city  of  die 
fecond  clafs  and  two  of  the  third  The  fecond  is  fepa* 
rated  from  the  ifland  of  Hai^nan  only  by  a  narrow  ftrait, 
where  diere  was  formerly  a  pearl  filhery*  The  diftridt 
of  thif  city  is  not  more  extenfive  than  that  of  the  for* 
yner,  having  only  three  cities  of  the  third  cla£s,  but  i| 
abounds  with  fmall  fUbing  towns  on  the  coaft» 

This  is  the  capital  of  the  ifland  of  Hai«nan,  which  be<« 
Jongs  to  this  province.  This  ifland  has  on  the  north  the 
povincc  of  Quang'fi  ^  on  the  fouth  tbe  channel  formed 
between  the  bi^k  P^racel  and  the  eaftem  coaft  of  Cochin« 
<:hina ;  on  the  weft)  the  fame  kingdom  and  part  of  Tong*. 
kmg  9  and  on  the  eafl:^  the  Chinefe  fe^ 

Its  extent  from  eaft  to  weft  is  between  fixty  and  fc^ 
venty  leagues,  and  from  north  to  fouth  forty-rfivc »  being 
about  an  hundred  and  fixty  les^ues  in  circufaiference, 

Kiwnt.tcheou,fou,  its  capital,  ftands  on  a  promontory,  iand 
(hips  anchor  at  the  bottom  of  its  walls»  Twq  different 
kinds  of  m^darins  comipand  here,  as  in  the  other  pro.* 
yinces  of  Chin^:  diQ  ftrft  are  galled  literati;  the  iccond, 
pxi^id^ins  of  arms,  or  military  oflicers*    Its  jurif4i£UG^ 

•  Vid(j  Du  JIaldc  aad  G^ofi^, 
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extends  over  three  cities  of  the  fecond  chk  and  ten  of  thtf 
fbinL    The  greater  part  of  the  ifland  is  under  the  domi- 
nion of  the  emperor  cff  China  y  the  reft  is  independent^  ancE 
kihabited  by  a  free  peoplcy  who   have  never  yet  beert 
fubdued^    Compdkd  ta  abaacbn  thetr    plains  rmd  fields 
fo  the  Chinefe^    diey  have  retreated  to  the  mountainsr 
in   the  centre  of  the  ifland,  where  they    are  fheltered 
from  the  infults  of  their  intruders^  though  they  formerly 
hdd  a  correQ)ondenc6  wkh  them.    Twice  a  year  they 
expofed^  in   an  appointed  placci   the  gold  which   they 
dug  from  their  mines,  with  their  eagle-wood  and  ralamy 
iay  6}  mtxdi  efteemed  by  the  Orientals.    They  appointed 
Jt  dq>uty  lo  vlfic  the  frontiers,  to  examine  die  dbths  and 
odier  commodities  of  the  Chinefe,  whofe  principal  ti^aders 
repaired  to  die  pku:e  of  exchange  Bxed  on  y  and  after 
Ihe  Chinefe  wares^  were  delivered,  they  ptit  into  their  hancfc 
with  the  greateft  fiddity  what  they  haki  agreed  for.    B/ 
this  barter  the  mandarins  made  immenfe  pfofit,  but  the 
emperor  Kang-4ii,  informed  of  the  prodigioos  quantity  of 
gold  which  pafled  through  their  hands,  forbade  his  fub-« 
joSsy    under    pain  of  death,    to  have   any   communica-^ 
tion  with  thefc  iflanders  r  fome  private  emiffaries  of  the 
neighbouring  governors  ftill  find  the  means  of  having  inters 
courfe  with  them ;  bul^  the  advantages  of  this  clandeftine 
trade  is  little,  in  comparifon  of  that  which  they  formerly 
gained.     The  natives  of  this  ifland  are  defcribed  as  very 
deformed,  £ma3i  of  fhuure,  and  of  a  copper  cok)ur :  both 
men  and  women  wear  thoir  hairthruft  through  a  ring  on 
their  forehead ;  and  above  they  have  a  finall  ftraw  hat, 
from  which  hang  two  ftriagsthat  are  tied  under  the  chin. 
Their  drefs  confifts  of  a  piece  of  dark-blue  cottoir  cloth, 
which  reaches  from  the  girdle  to  their  knees :   the  wo- 
men have  a  kind   of  robe  of  the  fame  fluff,  and  mark 
their  faces  from  the  eyes  to  the  chin  with   blue  ftripc9 
made  with  indigow 
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Among  the  animals  of  this  ifland  a  curious  fpecies  ot 
large  black  apes  is  found,  they  have  the  fhape  and  fea*  , 
tures  of  a  man ;  and  are  (aid  to  be  very  fond  of  wo^  • 
men:  among  the  birds  there  are  crows  with  a  white  ring 
round  their  necks  :  ftarlings  with  a  fmall  crefcent  on  their 
bills  ^  black-birds  of  a  deep  blue  colour,  with  yellow  cars 
rifmg  half  an  inch,  and  many  other  birds,  remarkable 
for  their  colour  or  fong^ 

Befides  mines  of  gold  and  lapis  lazuli,    which  enrich 
the  ifland  of  Hai-nan,  it  produces  in  abundance  various 
kinds  of  curious   and  valuable  wood.      The   predeceflbr 
of  the  prefent  emperor  caufed  fome  it  o^to  be  tranfport-*  ^ 
ed  to  Pe-kin,  at  an  immenfe  expence,  to  adorn  an  edi-»  . 
fice  which  he  intended  for  a  maufoleum*     The  moft  va* 
luable  is  called  by  the  natives   hoa-liy  and  by  the  Eu-* . 
ropeans,  rofe  or  violet-wood,  from  its  fmell ;  it  is  very  j 
durable,  and  of  Angular  beauty ;  it  is  therefore  referved . 
for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor. 

Hai-nan,  on  account  of  its  fituation)  riches  and  extent^  • 
deferves  to  be  ranked  among  the  moft  confiderable  iflands 
of  Afia.     Not  far  from  thence  is  another  fmall  ifland^ 
commonly  called  San-cian.     It  is  celebrated  by  the  death 
of  St.  Francis  Xavier,  whofe  tomb  is  ftill  to  be  feen  on . 
a  fmall  hill,  at  the  bottom  of  which  is  a  plain,  covered . 
on  one  fide  with  wood,  and  on  the  other  oriumented  with 
feveral  gardens*     This  ifland  is  not  a  defcrt,  as  fome  tra- 
vellers have  pretended ;  it  contains  five  villages  ;  the  in- 
habitants of  which  are  poor  people,  who  have  nothing  tQ 
fubfift  on  but  rice  and  tlie  filh  which  they  catch. 

THE  PROVINCE  OF  QUANG-SI. 

This  province  is  fituatcd  between  thofe  of  Quang-tong,- 
Hou-quang,  Koei-tcheou,  Yun-nan  and  the  kingdom  of 
Tong-king  ;  it  is  inferior  in  extent  and  commerce  to  moft 
of  the  other  provinces ;  however,  it  is  fo  abimdant  in  rice^ 
that  it  fupplics  the  province  of  Quang-tong  with  a  con^* 
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fiderable  portion  of  its  confumption.  The  mountains,  with 
which  it  is  covered,  cfpecially  towards  the  north,  abound 
with  mines  of  gold,  filver,  copper  and  tin.  Some  years 
back  the  governor  of  one  of  the  cities  of  the  firft  clafs 
^refented  a  memorial  to  the  emperor,  in  which  he  propofed 
a  plan  for  preventing  the  inconveniencie^  dreaded  from 
the  working  of  thefe  mines :  he  ftated,  among  oAer  things^ 
that  the  people  of  the  country  had  oflTered  to  open  them  at 
their  own  expence,  and  to  admit  no  one  to  work  in  them 
without  a  patent  from  his  mandarin^  and  four  fureties  to 
infweF  for  good  behavioun 

The  emperor  having  read  this  memorial,  referred  it  for 
tscamination  to  the  hou-pouj  or  court  of  finances.  They  ap* 
proved  of  the  plan,  on  condition,  that,  according  to  what  had 
been  pradifed  upon  fimilar  occafions,  forty  per  centfhould 
be  given  to  the  emperor,  and  five  per  cent,  to  the  officers 
•nd  foldiers  who  prefided  over  the  works :  the  emperor 
ifterwards  took  them  wholly  to  himfelf,  and  caufed  them 
to  be  opened  at  his  own  expence. 

There  is  a  very  Angular  tree  grows  in  this  province ; 
inflead  of  pith  it  contains  a  foft  fubflance,  which  is  a  kind 
of  meal,  and  the  bread  made  of  it  is  faid  to  be  exceed- 
ingly good.  Paroquets,  hedge-bogs,  the  rhinoceros  and  a 
prodigious  number  of  other  wild  animals,  curious  birds 
and  uncommon  infefls  are  found  in  this  province,  which 
contains  twelve  cities  of  the  firft  clafs  and  eighty  of  the 
fecond  and  third* 

<^EI-LING*FOU. 

This  city,  which  is  the  capital,  has  its  name  from  a  flower 
called  qua  5  it  grows  on  a  tree  refcmbling  a  laurel,  and 
exhales  fo  agreeable  an  odour,  that  it  perfumes  the  whole 
country  around. 

Quei-ling-fou  is  fituated  on  the  hznks  of  a  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Ja-ho ;  but  with  fuch  rapidity,  and  amidft 
Valleys  fo  narrow  that  it  is  neither  navigable  nor  of  any 
utilitv  to  commerce.    This  city  is  large,  and  partly  built 

Q. 


.. 
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after  the  model  of  the  ancient  European  fdrtrefles ;  but 
it  is,  much  inferior  to  die  capitals  of.  moft  of  the  odier 
provinces. 

There  are  a  number  of  birds  found  in  the  territories 
belonging  to  this  city,  the  colours  of  which  are  fo  bright 
and  variegated,  that  the  artifts,  to  add  to  the  luftre  of  their 
filks,  interweave  with  them  fome  of  their  feathers,  which 
have  a  fplendour  and  beauty  that  cannot  be  imitated.  Quel- 
ling has  under  its  jurifdi<£tion  two  cities  of  the  fecond 
and.  feven  of  the  third  clafs. 

The  other  cities  of  the  province  prefent  nothing  remark'^ 
able>  they  have  little  or  no  trade,  the  inhabitants,  chiefly 
Tartars,  are  a  kind  of  half  barbarians,  and  in  general  thr 
c(iftri£ls  are  far  from  fruitful.  Lieou-tcheou-fou,  Kin^ 
juen-fou,  Se-nguen-fou  and  Ping-lo-fou  are  furrounded 
with  dreary  mountains*  Ou-tcheou-fou,  Sin-tcheou-lbi% 
.Nan-ning-fou,  Tai-ping-fou,  Se-ming-fou,  Tchin-^gan« 
fbu,  and  Se-tchin-fou  are  rather  more  pleafantly  iitua'* 
ted,  but  none  of  them  claim  a  more  particular  defciip* 
tioii :  altogether  have  thirty  other  cities  of  the  fe- 
cond clafs,  and  forty-one  of  the  third,  within  their  jurif* 
dii^ion* 

PROVINCE  OF  YUN-NAN. 

The  province  of  Yun-nan  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
Se-tchuen  and  Thibet ;  on  the  weft  by  the  kingdoms  of 
Ava  and  Pegu ;  on  the  fouth  by  thofe  of  Laos  and  Tongf« 
king ;  and  on  the  eaft  by  the  provinces  of  Quang-fi  and 
Koei-tcheou. 

It  is  reckoned  one  of  the  moft  fertile  and  opulent  in 
China ;  its  inhabitants  are  brave,  robuft,  affable  and  fond 
of  the  fciences ;  its  rivers  are  fuited  for  commerce  or 
pleafure,  and  its  mines  of  gold,  copper  and  tin,  its  rich- 
nefs  in  amber,  rubies,  fapphires,  agates,  pearls  and  pre- 
cious ftones,  marble,  muflc,  filk,  elephants,  horfes,  gums^ 
medicinal  plants  and  linan  have  procured  it  a  high  repu« 
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tsttiotu    Its  commerce  is  immeiife,  and  its  riches  are  faid 
to  be  inexhauftible. 

This  province  has  under  its  jurifdidion  twenty-ond 
cities  of  the  firft  clafs  and  fifty-five  of  the  feqond  and 
third. 

YUN-NAN-FOU. 

This  city,  which  is  the  capital  of  the  province,  is  fituated 
on  the  borders  of  a  large  lake  i  it  was  formerly  celebrated 
for  its  extent  and  the  beauty  of  its  public  edifices. 
Within  its  walls  were  magnificent  buildings,  and  with- 
out them  vafl  gardens,  tombs,  triumphal  arches  and 
elegant  fquares  were  every  where  feen  5  but  the  Tar- 
tars, in  their  different  invafions,  deflroyed  all  thefc  mo- 
numents J  and  the  city  at  prcfent  contains  nothing  remark- 
able: it  is,  however,  the  refidencc  of  the  governor  of 
the  province,  as  it  once  was  of  a  Chinefe  prince.  It  has 
a  confiderable  trade  in  filk?  metals,  &c.  and  comprehends 
in  its  diflridl  four  cities  of  the  fecond  clafs  and  feven  of 
the  third. 

With  refpeft  to  the  other  cities  of  this  province,  they 
afford  little  dcfcrving  notice,  we  (hall  therefore  only  enume-r 
rate  them,  they  arc  Ling-ngan-fou,  Tali-fou,Tchou-hiung-r 
fou ;  Tchink-iang-fou,  King-tong-fou,  Quang-naa-fou, 
Quang-(i-fou,  Chun-ning-fou,  Ku-tfing-fou,  Yao-ngan* 
fou,  Ko-king-fou,  Vou-tiag-fou,  Li-kiang-to-fou,  Yuen- 
kiang-fou,  ajid  Mong-hoa-fou.  Of  thclj;  the  fixth,  feventh, 
ninth,  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  have  no  diftrifts  belonging 
to  them  :  all  the  reft  have  under  their  jurifjifllon  twenty- 
one  cities  of  the  fecond  and  fixtcen  of  tlie  third  clafs. 

PROVINCE  OF  KOEI-TCHEOU. 

This  is  one  of  the  fmalleft  provinces  in  China.  It  Is 
bounded  on  the  fouth  by  Quang-fi ;  on  the  eaft  by  Hou- 
cjuang ;  on  the  north  by  Se-tchuen ;  and  on  the  weft  by 
Yun-nan.  The  whole  country  is  almoft  a  dcfert,  and 
covered  with  inaccefliblc  mountains :   on  which  accouixt 
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it  has  been  juftly  called  die  Siberia  of  China.  The  p^o^ 
pie  v^o  inhabit  a  great  part  of  it  are  mountaineers,  un-. 
fubdued  and  accuftomed  to  independence,  and  are  lit«. 
tie  lefs  ferocious  than  the  favage  animals  among  whid^ 
thcv  live. 

The  mandarins  and  governors  of  this  province,  are  iti 
general  difgraced  noblemen,  whom  the  emperor  does  ^lot 
think  proper  to  difcard  entirely,  on  account  of  their  alii-, 
ances,  or  the  fervices  which  they  have  rendered  to  iht 
ftate ;  he  therefoie  often  (ends  them  here  with  their  families^ 
iand  numerous  garrifons  are  entrufted  to  their  charge,  to 
over-awe  the  inhabitaiits  of  the  country  5  but  hitherto, 
theft  troops  have  been  found  infufiicient  to  thoroughly 
fubdue  thefc  untra£bible  mountaineers. 

Frequent  attempts  have  indeed  been  made  to  accompllfli 
^is  obje£l,  and  new  forts  have  from  time  to  time  beei^ 
crefted  in  their  country  j  but  they  keep  themfelves  (hut  up 
among  their  mountains,  and  feldom  liTue  forth,  but  to  de« 
ftroy  the  Chinefe  works,  or  ravage  their  lands. 

Neither  filk  ftufFs  nor  cotton  cloths  are  manufa£lured 
in  this  province ;  but  it  produces  a  certain  herb,  nearly 
refembjing  European  hemp,  the  cloth  made  of  which  is 
ufed  for  fummer  drefles.  Mines  of  gold,  filyer,  quick*^ 
filver  and  copper  are  found  here ;  of  the  laft  metal  thofc 
fmall  pieces  of  money  which  are  in  common  circulatioii 
throughout  the  empire,  are  made. 

Koei-tcheou  contains  ten  cities  of  the  firft  clafs,  of 
1«^hich  Koei-yang  is  the  capital,  and  thirty-eight  of  the 
fecond  and  third.  Koei-yang  is  £xid  to  have  been  formerly, 
the  refidence  of  the  ancient  kings:  and  the  remains  of 
temples  and  palaces,  ftill  to  be  feen,  proclaim  its  former 
magnificence  i  but  thefe  monuments  are  ipfenfibly  mouU 
dering  and  falling  to  pieces. 

The  Chinefe  in  this  province  are  mo^e  taken  up  with 
defending  themfelves  from   the  incurfions  of  the  moun::::, 
tainecrs  than  in  prcferving  remains  of  antiquity  on  whicb. 
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fiitf  fet  no  valu< ;  their  houfes  are  built  of  eaitii  .an4 
hrida,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cities  in  this  province 
are  but  heap$  of  cottages  badly  difpofed :  the  other  nine 
pities  are  called  Se-tcheou,  Se-nan,  Tchin-yuen,  Che- 
tfien,  Tong-gin,  Ngan-chaoi  Toij-yun,  Pii^-yuen,  anl 
Ouei-ning. 

Some  of  thefe  are  fituated  on  the  banks  of  agreeable 
riversi  and  in  fertile  valleys,  and  a  great  quantity  of  land 
might  be  found  which  would  yield  a  ponfiderable  produce 
were  it  improved ;  but  the  mountaineers  Qxikt  a  terror 
into  the  Cliinefe,  which  keeps  them  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  their  fortreifes.  This  province  however  furnifhcs  the 
bed  horfes  in  China,  and  an  immenfe  number  of  cow$ 
and  hogs  are  raifed  ^  and  fpme  excellent  wild  poultry,  of 
g  mod  exquilitc  tafte,  ar^  every  where  to  be  found. 

In  defcribing  the  fifteen  provinces  of  (^hina,  we  have 
contented  ourfelves  with  pointing  out  the  principal  cities 
which  they  contain.  The  author  of  Tu  the  Great  an4 
CoTffucius  has  given  the  whole  number,  according  to  the 
account  which  be  fays  a  learned  ipandarin  caufed  to  be 
publilhed  for  the  ufe  of  government^  Although  it  is  im* 
poflible  to  warrant  the  corredlnefs  of  this  lift  of  the 
cities  and  monuments  of  China,  we  (hall  give  it  a  place 
here. 

•*  There  arc  reckoned  to  be  four  thoufand  four  hundred 
and  two  walled  cities  in  China,  which  are  divided  xtiio, 
two  clafies — the  civil  and  military.  The  civil  clafs  con- 
taining two  thoufand  and  forty-five,  and  the  military  two 
thoufand  three  hundred  and  fifty-feven:  the  civil  clafs 
is  again  divided  into  three  others ;  one  hundred  and  fc- 
venty.five  of  the  firft,  which  the  Chinefc  call  fou;  twa 
hundred  and  fcventy  of  the  fecond,  which  arc  called  tcheou; 
and  an  hundred  and  fixty  of  the  third,  which  are  diftin- 
g^Uhed  by  the  name  of  hien.'\ 
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«<  The  military  cities  are  divided  into  feven  claflfes ;  theit 
are  reckoned  to  be  fix  hundred  and  twenty-nine  of  the 
firAy  five  hundred  and  fixty  of  the  fecond,  three  hundred 
and  eleven  of  the  third,  three  hundred  of  the  fourth,  one 
btmdred  and  fifty  of  the  fifth,  an  hundred  of  the  fixth, 
and  three  hundred  of  the  feventh.  Soldiers  are  quartered 
in  fome  of  thefe  cities,  and  a  certain  quantity  of  land  af- 
figned  them  in  the  neighbourhood  for  their  fupport.  The 
frontiers  and  fea  coafts  are  defended  by  four  hundred 
and  thirty- nine  caftlcs,  well  fortified,  and  kept  in  good 
order:  there  are  alfo  along  the  fame  coafts  two  thoil* 
£uid  nine  hundred  and  twenty  towns,  many  of  which 
arc  equal  in  extent  and  population  to  feverat  of  the 
waited  cities.  With  regard  to  towns  and  villages  dif- 
perfed  throughout  the  interior  parts  of  the  country,  We 
are  afiurcd  that  they  are  almoft  innumerable,  and  that 
tfie  greater  part  of  them  are  rich,  commercial,  and  po- 
pulous *• 

**  Public  inflitutions  in  China  correfpond  with  the  extent 
of  the  empire.  There  are  one  thoufand  one  hundred  and 
forty- five  royal  hofpitals,  or  lodging- places,  dcftincd  for 
the  ofc  of  the  mandarins,  governors  of  provinces,  officers 
of  the  court,  couriers,  and  all  thofe  who  travel  at  the 
cxpence  of  the  emperor.  The  towers,  triumphal  arches, 
and  other  monuments,  ere<3ed  in  honour  of  good  kings 
or  illuftrious  heroes,  are  in  number  eleven  hundred  and 
fift}^-ninc.  The  virtues  of  women,  as  well  as  thofe  of 
fhe  men,  ?rc  entitled  to  public  honours  in  China :  two 
hundred  ;ind  eight  monuments  are  to  be  feen  there,  con- 
fccratcd  to  the  memory  of  a  certain  number  of  females, 
who,  by  their  modefty,  virtue,  and  attention  to  the  duties 
of  their  fex,  have  merited  the  cfteem  and  veneration  of 
their  feilow  citizens.  Two  hundred  and  feventy-two 
celebrated  libraries  are  continually   open    to  the  Hts* 
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Ttti  and  men  of  geniusi  and  the  fchools  or  colleges 
cftabliflied  by  Confucius^  and  thofe  founded  In  ho- 
nour of  him,  are  multiplied  as  much  as  cities  and 
towns.** 


\ 
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CHINESE      TARTARY: 


EXTENT^  BOUNDARIES,  &c. 

C/HINESE  Tartary  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  Slbe^ 
ria,  on  the  eaft  by  the  gulph  of  Kamtfchatka  and  die 
caftern  fea ;  on  the  fouth  by  China,  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
country  of  the  Kalmouks,  who  are  eftabliftied  between 
the  Cafpian  fea  and  Cafghar.  The  different  tribes  which 
at  prefent  inhabit  this  country  were  formerly  compre^ 
hended  under   the  general  name  of  Moungdl  or  Mogul 

f 

Tartars*  That  they  are  a  warlike  and  formidable  nation 
is  evident  from  the  conqueft  of  Indoftan,  and  the  fubjcc- 
tion  of  China  under  the  conduct  of  the  famous  Zinghif- 
kan.  After  having  taken  pofTefSon  of  the  latter  empire^ 
and  fupported  a  Tartar  emperor  there  for  an  hundred 
years,  they  were  expelled  by  the  Chinefe  in  1368.  '  The 
fugitives  took  different  routs :  fomc  going  towards  the 
caftern  fea,  where  they  eftabliflicd  themfelves  between 
China  and  the  river  Saghalien ;  the  reft  returned  weft* 
ward  to  their  former  country,  where,  intermixing  with  the 
Moguls  who  had  remained,  they  foon  refumed  their  anci-^^ 
ent  manner  of  living  ;  thofe  who  fettled  towards  the  eaft, 
found  the  country  almoft  a  defert  and  without  inhabitants, 
hence  they  retained  the  cuftoms  which  they  had  imbibed 
in  China:    and   hence  the  origin  of   the    difference  of 
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thtfe  two  Mogul  nations  in  language)  govenutRnt,  retU 
gion  and  cuftoms.  Thoie  of  the  weft  ftill  retain  dieir' 
ancient  name  of  Moungal  or  Mogul  Tartars :  die  others 
are  known  by  the  name  of  Mantchew  or  EaflBrn  Tartars. 
Thus  Chinefe  Tartar/  may  be  confidered  as  divided  into 
two  parts— the  eaftern  and  weflerni  agreeable  to  which  we 
ihall  purfue  our  defcriptioa* 

EASTERN  CHINESE  TARTARV.  . 

Thisdivifion  of  Tartary  extends^  north  to  fouth)  from 
the  forty-firft  to  the  fifty-Afth  degree  of  north  latitude ;  and 
eaft  and  wed,  from  about  the  hundred  and  thirty^feventh 
degree  of  longitude,  as  far  as  the  eaftern  fea,  being  bound-* 
<d  north  by  Siberia,  fouth  by  the  gulph  of  Lea-tong  and 
Corea,  eaft  by  the  eaftern  fea^  and  weft  by  the  country  Of 
the  Moguls. 

After  their  expulfion  from  China  in  1368,  the  Tartar^ 
^who  came  to  this  part,  immediately  began  to  build  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  cultivate  the  earth  after  the  manner  of 
the  Chinefe,  among  whom  they  had  lived :  the  greater  pait 
of  them  have,  therefore,  remained  fixed,  and  are  in  gene- 
ral more  civilized  than  the  reft  of  the  Mogul  nation.  They 
were  at  firft  governed  by  particular  Kans^  each  independent 
of  the  other  5  but  fince  the  Kan  of  Ningouta  tdbk  pofTefli- 
on  of  China,  the  emperor,  who  is  ftill  one  of  his  defend- 
ants, has  reduced  under  his  dominion  all  the  other  kans  of 
this  part  of  Tartary  ;  and  governs  it  immediately  by  him- 
felf,  fending  governors  and  ofHcers,  as  into  the  other  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire,  at  his  will.  It  is  divided  into  three 
grand  departments,    viz.    Chen-yang,    Ki-^in,    and 

TciTCICAN. 

chen-yAvg. 
Chcn^yang  comprehends  all  the  ancient  Leao-tong,  ex- 
tending to  the  great  wall,  which  bounds  it  on  tl-e  ibuth; 
but  on  the  caftj  north  and  we:}  it  is  enclofedby  apalifade, 
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better  calculated  to  defend  the  country  againft  robbers 
than  to  ftop  the  march  of  an  army  :  it  is  cenftrufted  only 
df  ftakes  feven  feet  high,  without  any  bank  of  earth,  ditch, 
or  the  fmalleft  fortification ;  nor  are  the  gates  any  better, 
the  guards  at  which  confift  only  of  a  few  foldiers. 

Chen-yang  is  the  capital  city  of  the  country:  the  Mant- 
chew  Tartars  have  adorned  it  with  feveral  public  edi- 
fices, and  provided  it  with  magazines  of  arms  and  ftore- 
houfes.  It  is  confidered  as  the  principal  place  of  the  nati- 
on i  and  fince  China  has  been  under  the  Tartar  dominion, 
the  fame  tribunals  have  been  eftablifhed  here  as  at  Pe-kin, 
exceping  that  called  Lii-pou  :  thefe  tribunals  are  compofed 
of  Tartars  only ;  their  determination  is  final ;  and  the 
Tartar  characters  and  language  is  ufed  in  all  their  zAt. 
Chen-yang  is  built  on  an  eminence :  and  is  confidered  as 
a  double  city ;  one  enclofed  within  the  other :  the  interior 
contains  rfie  emperofs  palace,  hotels  of  the  principal  man- 
darins, fovereign  courts  and  the  diflFerent  tribunals ;  the 
exterior  is  inhabited  by  tradefnien,  and  thofe  whofe  employ- 
ments or  profcffions  do  not  oblige  them  to  lodge  in  the  in- 
terior :  the  latter  is  almoft  three  miles  in  circumference  | 
and  the  walls  which  enclofe  both  are  more  than  nine  miles 
round  :  thefe  walls  were  rebuilt  in  1631,  and  repaired  fe- 
veral times  under  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Kang-hL 

Near  the  gates  of  the  city  are  two  tombs  of  the  firft  em- 
perors of  the  reigning  family,  built  in  the  Chinefe  man- 
ner, and  furrounded  by  a  thick  wall  fumiihed  with  bat*. 
tle.ncnts  ;  they  are  entruRcd  to  the  care  of  feveral  Mantchew 
ir*an  'urlns. 

The  rcit  of  the  cities  of  tiiis  province  are  of  little  con^^ 
fidcratij.:  ;  t'i-.y  are  fur  tVe  moft  part  ill  built^  and  witliout 
any  oth.r  d.fcnc^  thru  a  wa  1,  half  in  ruins,  or  conftruft- 
cJ  of  cart'^  beat  together ;  an  exception  muft  however  be 
ma('e  with  rcf/c.L  tot  e  city  of  Fong-hoang-  c^iftg,  which 
is  iopulou  ,  a:id  a  ^  ace  of  great  tr^de,  arifing  from  its 
fitu;.ti.no:i  the  froiiUer;>  of  Coica.      tcing  near  the  cti-^ 
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trance  of  that  kingdom,  the  king's  meflcngers,  apd  fuch 
of  his  fubjcds  as  are  deiirous  of  trading  in. the  empire, 
muft  pafs  it :  on  this  account,  it  is  frequented  by  a  grea^t 
number  of  Chincfe  ;  who  are  in  fume  manner  the  factors 
of  the  merchants  of  the  other  provinces.  There  are  ip 
this  country  many  mountains ;  fome  of  which  abound  witb^ 
metals  and  wood  fit  for  building  t  the  land  is  in  general 
fertile,  producing  wheat,  millet,  leguminous  plants  and 
cotton.  Immenfe  herds  of  oxen  and  flocks  of  (beep  ztp 
feen  feeding  in  the  valleys. 

KI-RIK. 

Ki-rin,  the  fccond  department  of  Eaftem  Chinefe 
Tartar)',  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  rjvc^:  Saghalien^ 
on  the  eaft  by  the  fea,  on  the  fouth  by  Corea,  and  on  the 
weft  by  the  palifade  of  the  province  of  Leao-tong.  This 
country  is  rendered  extremely  cold  by  the  number  of  foreA9 
with  which  it  is  covered.  It  is  thinly  inhabited,  contain- 
ing only  two  or  three  ill-jbuilt  cities,  furroundcd  by  plain 
mud  walls.  Plenty  of  gln-Jeng  grows  here,  as  do  mod 
of  the  fruit  trees  of  Europe  ;  and  here  th<:  enipcror  fends 
thofe  criminals  who  are  condemned  to  banifhment  by  the 
laws. 

Ki-rin  is  fituated  on  the  river  Songari,  and  is  the  refi-f 
dcnce  of  a  Mantchew  general,  ^yh*o  is  invefted  with  all  the 
powers  of  a  viceroy  :  at  the  diftance  of  forty-five  leagues 
towards  the  north-eaft,  on  the  fame  river,  is  the  city  of 
PetounCf  ftill  kfs  conlidcnible  thnn  the  preceding :  having 
fcarcelv  anv  inhabitants  but  Tartar  foldiers  and  Chinefe 
condemned  to  banifhment. 

A  third  city,  which  may  be  ponfidercd  as  the  cradle  of 
the  prefent  imperial  family,  is  called  Nin^outq.  It  is  fur- 
rounded  by  a  fence  of  plain  Ilakcs  driven  into  the  earth, 
which  touch  each  other,  and  are  twenty  feet  high  :  with- 
out tliis  palifado,    there  is   another  of  the  fame   kind| 

R  % 
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a  league  in  circumference,  with  four  gates  correfpondit)g 
•to  the  tour  cardinal  points.  This  city  is  the  refidcncc  rf 
a  Iieutenant<i>genencl,  who  is  a  Mantchew  Tartar,  a&nd 
whofe  jiirifdidion  extends  over  the  neighbouring  couraCry 
iind  all  the  villages  of  Yupi-tafe,  with  fome  other  p^tty 
nations  that  inhabit  the  banks  of  the  rivers  Oufouri  s^tA 
Saghatien,  and  along  the  fea  coaft. 

The  Tartars  of  Yupi-tafe  are  of  a  peaceful  difpofitic^  . 
but  (hipid  and  clownifh.  They  fow  nothing  but  a  little 
tobacco  in  fome  of  the  fields  furrounding  their  villages. 
Immenfe  forefts,  almoft  impenetrable,  cover  the  Mt& 
of  the  country,  which  produce  clouds  of  troublefiasne 
infefls. 

The  river  Oufouri,  on  the  banks  of  which  thefe  fyci>» 
pie  live,  fupplics  them  with  fifh,  they  have  no  other  faod| 
and  fcarcvly  any  clothes  but  what  they  make  of  their  (kins> 
which  they  drcfs  and  dye  of  three  or  four  colours.     Thef 
cut  and  join  them    with    fuch  dexterity   and    neatncfs^ 
that  they  appear   to  be  fewed  with  filk.  nor   can  it  t>^ 
perceived    until  they    are  ripped,    that   this    thread    i* 
only    a    very  fraall  thong   cut  from  a  (kih  exceeding^ 
fine  :  their  clothes  are  fhaped  like  thofc  of  the  Mantcbe'^ 
Tartars,  and  the  women  fufpend  from  the  bottoms  of  the*' 
long- cloaks  pieces  of  money  and  little  bells,  the  noifc  ^^ 
which  gives  notice  of  their  approach  ;  they  part  their  ha-i' 
into  feveral  trcffes,  and  let  it  hang  over  their  (houldcrs  • 
all  thefe  treffes  are  loaded  vJ'iih  fmall  mirrors,  rings  ar»^ 
other  toys. 

The  whole  fummer  thefe  Tartars  are  engaged  in  firt*" 
ing  ;  they  generally  ufe  harpoons  for  flriking  large  fiff*t 
and  nets  for  catching  the  reft.     Their  boats  are  fmall ;  aO^ 
their  canoes  are  made  of  the  bark  of  trees,  fo  well  {c^^ 
together,  that  the  water  cannot  penetrate  them.     Of  c0^^ 
part  of  their  fi(h  they  make  oil,  which  they  bum  in  tb^^^ 
lamps :  another  fupplies  them  with  immediate  food  \ 
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a  third  they  dry  in  the  fun,  and  rcfcrvc  for  winter  when 

the  ice  prevents  tl\em  from  fiihing. 

Dogs  arc  defcrvedly  held  in  great  eftimation  for  their 
great  value  and  irnportancc  in  this  country  :  they  arc 
yoked  to  (ledges,  which  they  draw  and  condutA  along  the 
ice  for  hundreds  of  miles. 

Beyond  the  Yupi-tafc  Tartars  are  the  Kctcheng-tafc 
Tartars.  1  hcfe  innal>it  both  banks  of  the  river  Sagha- 
lien-ouli,  and  extend  tiiemf:  Ivcs  as  far  as  the  eaflarn* 
fca.  Their  country,  which  is  about  four  hundred  and 
fiUy  miles  in  length,  contains  tnly  fmall  \illages,  the 
grearer  part  of  which  arc  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  lan;'U3ire  of  thjfe  Tartars  is  different  from  that  of 

no  ^ 

the  Mantch.^ws,  and  is  diftinguifhcd  by  the  name  of 
Fiatta:  it  is  in  all  probability  the  fame  with  that  fpohcn 
by  the  other  more  northerly  Tartars  wljo  live  beyond  the 
mouth  of  ^hc  river  Saghalien, 

Thefc  Tartars  do  not  (have  their  heads,  they  wear  their 
hair  tied  in  a  knot  with  a  ribband,  or  inclofed  in  a  bag 
behind.  Tiiey  appear  to  be  lefs  clowni(h  than  the  Mant- 
chews,  ejnpl  )yiiig  miuch  of  their  time  in  hunting  fables, 
of  t!ic  Ikiiis  of  which  they  are  obliged  to  pay  a  certaix| 
fiibdte. 

TCIT-CI-CAR. 

The  moft  northerly  of  the  departments  of  Eaftem  Chi- 
ncfe  Tartary  is  that  of  Tcitcicar  —  This  i^  a  modem 
city  built  by  the  emperor  of  China  to  fecure  his  fron- 
tiers againft  the  Mufcovites.  The  country  is  occupied 
by  different  Tartar  tribes;  the  principal  of  which 
are  the  Mantchews,  Solons  and  the  Tagouris  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  two  latter 
tribes  fubmitted  to  the  Mantchews,  and  implored  their 
alTiflance  ag^infl  the  Mufcovites,  who  had  made  them- 
fclves  formidable  to  the  Tartar  nations  who  inhabited 
the  banks  of  the  Sagha-lien-oula,  and  the  Songaa-oula, 
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^  well  as  to   thofe  on  the  kittle   rivers  that  fall 
them. 

The  city  of  Xci^cicar  is  fortified  by  clofe  palifades 
z  wall  of  earth.     The  fp;ice  enclofcd  by  the  former 
faiiis  the,  tribunds  aqd  the  houlb  of  the   Tartar  gencr 
that  between  the  palifades  and  the  wall  is  occupied  by 
(bldiers  of  tlie  Tartar  gar^ifon,  merchants  and  tradefm^n^ 
the  greater  part  of  whom  are  Chincfe  drawn  here  by  elifc 
^  hopes    of  gain,  or  condemned  to  exile  for  their  crimes : 
tliwir    houfes  are  only  of  earth,    but  form  pretty    large 
ftrccts.     The    jurifdicUon  of  Tcitcicar  extends  over  tfcc 
new  cities  of  Merguen  and  Saghalien-oula-hotun,  or  CV/jf 
^  the  Black  River  i  the  latter  is  the  moft  populous,  x\<A% 
and    important,  qn  acpount    of    its  fituation ;    it  ftacE^ls 
<m  the  fouthern  baak  of  the  river  Saglialien,  commanding    > 
plain  in  which  fcvcral  villages  have  been  built,  and  fcciur- 
ing  to  the  Mantchcw  Tartars  the  poffeffion  of  extenfi"VC 
deferts  covered  with  woods,  in  which  a  great  number    « 
fablps  are  found.     The  Mufcovites  would  have  foon  \>^^ 
come   makers  of    thefc  valuable    forefts,    if  the  fort     ^>f 
Yafca,  erefted  higher  up  on  the  river  Sagoalien,  had  be^^tt 
fuffVvid  to  remain  s  but,  by  the  treaty  of  peace   in  1 6^5 9 
between  the  Ruffians  and  Chi ncfe,  it  was  agreed  that      ^^ 
fliould  be  djmoliihed,  that  no  caufe  of  umbrage  or 
plaint  might  be  left  to  the  Tartar  hunters. 

This  agrccrncnt  docs  not,  however,  prevent  the  Tarta. 
from  keeping  (iri«ft  watch  on  their  territories ;  and  th 
keep  advanced  guards  con(^anily  pofted  in  proper  pi 
aiKi  a  number  of  armed  barks  on  the  river  Saghalien. 

The  Tagouris,  who  are  the  oldeft  inhabitants  of  t 
countrvi  are  tall,  ftrong,  and  accuftomed  to  labour;  th 
build  themfelves  houfes,  cultivate  their  lands,   and  fo 
corw  ;  although  they  are  fur  rounded  by  Tartars  who  liv 
under  tsnts,  and  who  arc  entirely  ignorant  of  agricu 
turc. 
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The  Solon  Tartars  arc  robuft,  brkver,  and  more  -^nge^ 
■fiious,  than  the  Tagouris  ;*thcy  arc  almoft  all  hunters ; 
their  women  mount  on  horfcback,  handle  t]\e  bow  and  the 
javelin,  and  follow  in  the  chace  flags  ancJ  other  wild  ani- 
mals. About  the  beginning  of  Odlober  they  take  their 
depariurc  to  hunt  fables,  clad  in  (hort  clofe  garments  of 
wolf's  (kin ;  their  heads  are  covered  with  caps  of  the 
fame ;  and  their  bows  are  fufpcnded  at  their  backs. 

They  take  with  them  feveral  horfes  loaded  with 
facks  of  millet,  and  their  long  cloaks  made  of  foxes  or 
tygcrs  (kins,  with  which  they  defend  thenifelvcs  from  the 
cold  during  the  night. 

The  fable  (kins  of  this  country  are  valuable  ;  but  the 
obtaining  of  them  expofes  the  hunters  to  dangers  and 
fatigues  almoft  unparalleled.  Neither  the  rigorous  cold 
of  winter,  which  freezes  the  largeft  rivers,  the  dread  of 
tygers,  which  muft  be  encountered,  nor  the  death  of  manjr 
of  their  companions,  prevents  thefc  people  from  returning 
every  year  to  this  dangerous  occupation.  The  moft  beau- 
tiful (kins  arc  put  apart  for  the  emperor,  who  buys  a  ccr*- 
tain  number  of  them  at  a  (^ated  price ;  the  reft  are  fold 
high,  even  in  the  country,  being  immediately  bought  up 
by  the  mandarins  and  merchants  of  Tcitcicar. 

Pearls  are  found  in  fonie  of  the  rivers  which  difchnrgc 
thcmfelves  into  the  Saghalien-oula.  This  filhery  requires 
little  preparation :  as  thcfc  fm.iU  rivers  are  generally  very 
fliallow,  the  divers  plunge  to  the  bottom  of  the  water, 
and  collcdl  whatever  oyfters  they  can,  as  chance  direAs, 
returning  to  the  bank,  with  their  load.  This  pcarl-filhery 
belongs  to  the  emperor ;  but  the  pearls  arc  fmnll,  and  not 
of  a  fine  water  ;  a  kind  much  more  beautiful  are  found  in 
ibme  other  rivers  of  Tartarv  which  flow  into  the  call  cm 
lea.  The  emperor  however  lends  every  year  to  this  filhc- 
ry  a  certain  number  of  men  cholen  from  the  eight  Tartar 
bands.     The  tlucc  firft,  which  arc  the  moft  cclcbrat;^ 
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and  ntuncrousy  fumifh  thirty-three  companies  ;  the  o0ief 
five  thirty  fix.  Each  compyiy  has  a  captain  and  fer» 
jeant ;  three  fuperior  officers  command  the  whole,  and  a 
certain  number  of  merchants,  well  acquainted  with  the 
nature  of  pearls,  accompany  them«  All  thefc  companies 
for  their  permiflion  to  fiih  muft  every  year  pay  to  the  era» 
peror  eleven  hundred  and  forty  pearls,  which  is  the  fixed 
tribute.  The  three  firft  companies  furnifh  five  hundred 
and  twenty-eight ;  and  the  five  laft,  five  hundred  and 
Cxty-fix.  Thcfc  muft  be  pure  and  without  blcmifti,  otber«> 
wife  they  are  ret  jmcd,  and  others  required  in  their  ftead* 
The  ^arls  are  examined  at  the  return  of  thcfe  compa* 
Dies  and,  if  they  a.  c  few  in  number,  the  officers  are  pu- 
nifhcd  as  guilty  of  negligence,  and  their  pay  either  ftopped 
for  a  whole  year,  or  they  are  cafhicrcd. 

The  Mantchcws  difpcrfed  throughout  Eaftern  Chinefe 
Tartarv  have  neither  temples  nor  idols  ;  they  adore  as  they 
cxprcfs  it  the  Emperor  of  Heaven^  to  whom  they  ofer  fu 
crificcs  ;  but  fince  they  have  entered  China,  fomc  of  them 
woifhii)  Fo  and  other  idols  of  the  Chinefe.  Thcji 
are  however  in  general  attached  to  their  ancient  religion  ; 
which  they  confider  as  the  caufe  of  their  aflual  greatncft 
and  the  caufc  of  the  profperity  of  their  arms. 

Nations  who  have  become  conquerors,  have  in  general 
had  the  vain  ambition  of  being  thought  defcended  from  an 
illuftrious'  or  gin.  Thus  when  the  Mantchcw  Tartart 
faw  tiiem^clves  matters  of  China,  they  gave  tliemfelves  a 
celeftial  cxraaion,  and  placed  a  god  at  the  head  of  their 
race.  7  iic  following  fable  concerning  their  firft  fovercign, 
is  related  by  them,  and,  alfo  is  found  in  fomc  of  thck 
moft  authentic  books  : 

"  On  the  top  of  the  white  mountain  towards  the  rifing 
"  of  the  fun  is  acelebrited  lake,  called  /Wtf  ^//r/,  as  well 
••  as  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  it  is  fituatcd.  W« 
•*havc  learned  by  tradition,- that  the  daughter  ot  Hcau 
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^*  vcn,  having  defcended  on  the  banks  of  this  lake,  taftcd 

"^  a  ircd  fruit,  "cat  fonic  of  it,  conceived,  and  afterwards 

"**  brought  for:h  a  fcn  of  the  fame  nature  with  herfclf. 

"'  As  this  wonderful  child  was  endowed  with  celeftial  gifts, 

^*  he  fpokc  the  very  moment  after  his  birth  ;  his  figure 

**  was  wonderful,  and  every  thing  in  it  difplayed  majcfly 

•*  and  grahdeur.    When  he  grew  up,  he  amufed  himfelf 

^'  fometimes  in  traverdng  the  lake  in  the  trunk  of  a  tree, 

•*  which  was  hollowed  out  in  the  form  of  a  boat.    One 

•*  day,  having  fuffered  himfelf  to  be  carried  away  by  the 

**  current,  the  boat  flopped  of  itfelf  at  that  place  of  the 

••  rivet  which  fervcd  as  a  port  to  the  people  on  each  ficfc 

**  of  it,  and  ad  a  magazine  for  their  different  commodities. 

**  It  happened  at  that  time,  that  tumultuous  alTemblies 

^  were  held  every  day  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  place, 

^^  for  the  elefting  of  a  fovereign ;  three  chiefs  of  families 

^*  difputed  with  each  another  for  the  honour  of  command- 

^«  ing  the  reft ;  each  had  his  partifans  al'mofl  equal  in  num- 

^*  bcr  and  ftrcngth ;  on  which  account  they  could  not 

''**  agree ;  neither  being  willing  to  yield,  and  each  confi- 

*^  dcring  his  party  as  the  moft  powerful.     One  of  the 

•*  company  having  gone  afide  to  draw  water  from  the 

*'  river,  beheld  with  aftonlfhmcnt  this  young  ftrangcn 

••  After  having  contemplated  him  for  fome  moments,  he 

"  haflened  back  to  his  companions,  to  inform  them  of 

"  what  he  had  feen.     When  he  ^vas  near  enough  to  be 

*'  underftood,    A   miracle!   cried  he,  a  miracle!  Let  us 

**  cenfe  our  difputes  !  Heajen  itfelf  wifljes  to  put  an  end  to 

*  •  them  ;  //  hathfent  us  a  kingy  in  the  perfon  of  an  extraor^ 
•*  dindry  youth ^  whom  I  have juft  feen  on  the  river*     YeSf  it 

•  *  is  Heaven  itfelf  whith  hath  fent  him  :  /  judge  from 
•*  what  I  have  feen.  For  what  other  purpofe  could  a  young 
**  man  of  this  nature  be  permitted  to  land  here  ?  On  thcie 
•*  words,  the  whole  multitude  flocked  to  the  (hore  to 
^  enjoy  the  fp CiSlacle  which  had  been  announced  to  them  : 

S 
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••  thofc  who  arrived  firft,  turning  towards  the  reft  ^ 
•*  followed,  cried  out,  Nothing  is  more  true  ;  this  is  re 
**  a  miraculous  child ;  this  is  the  king  whom  HeeeoexL  Je 
•*  us^-we  have  occajicn  for  n9  other. 

**  TiKfe  words  pafTcd  fucceifively  from  n)outh  to  moo 
**  and  every  one  took  a  plcafure  in  repeating  them. 
**  fuon  as  the  fiiA  trafrfporfs  of  admiration  were  a  lit 
*<  calmed,  two  of  the  chiefs  of  the  company,  addcefl 
**  the  Aranger,  faid  tohimv  Amiable  young  man,  ilkft 
*'  ous  youth  !  'who  art  th&u  ?  by  what  fortunate  cha 
^^  have  we  the  happinefs  of  feeing  thee  among  us — /. 
•*  relied  the  young  man,  /  am  the  f on  of  the  dough 
<*  of  Heaven \  my  name  is  AisiM-KlORO>  or  Kionoi 
•'Gold.  .  Thus  am  I  named  by  Heaven  itfelf;  myfino 
"  is  PouLicouRi-YONGCHONG  :  /  am  fent  to  termi» 
"  your  diffutesj  atid  to  caufe  harmony  and  concord  to  rn 
**  amofigyou.*' 

"  Scarcely  had  he  done  fpeaking,  when  trantports 
«joy  bur(t  forth  on  all  (ides  with  reiterated  (houti 
«^  apptaufe )  and  the  two  chiefs  who  had  firit  addref 
'<  him,  thru(ling  their  fingers  between  each  other,  ( 
**  tended  their  arms  and  formed  a  kind  of  (eat,  Uf 
<<  which  they  placed  the  itluftrious  youth,  and  carr 
•*  him  with  refpe<5^,  followed  by  the  whole  multitU' 
"  to  the  place  where  the  three  competitors  fkK)d :  £ebi 
•*  faid  they,  aCco(ting  them,  behold  (he  fovereign  vfh 
•*  Heaven  itfelf  hath  fent — we  have  occafion  for  no  oth 
**  Let  alt  contentions  among  us  be  now  ended,  and  kteu 
•  *  altercation  ceafe. — fFe  confenty  replied  the  three  caw 
"  dates  ;  let  this  augufi  youth  govern  us ;  let  him  be  i 
"  hing — we  henceforth  acknowledge  him  asfuch'' 

From  the  period  in  which  the  Tartars  gained  pofieffi 
of  the  throne  of  China,  their  language  has  been  famH 
at  the  court  of  Pe-kin#  Two  prefidcms,  one  a:  Tart 
the  other  a  Chinere,  are  at  the  head  of  every  fovnei 
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eourt ;  and  all  the  public  a6ls  iflued  from  thefe  principal 
tribumds  are  drawn  up  in  the  Tartar  andChinefe  Ian- 

This  language  is  confidered  as  much  ealier  to  be  ac- 
quired than  that  of  China,  but  it  would  have  been  in' 
danger  of  being  entirely  loft,  had  not  the  Tartars  taken 
precautions  for  its  prefcrvation.  They  perceived  that  it  was 
becoming  impovetifhed  by  many  of  its  terms  being  for- 
gotten :  the  old  Tartars  gradually  died  in  China^  and  their 
children  learned  with  greater  facility  the  language  of  the 
conquered  country  than  that  of  their  fathers^  becaufc  their 
motliers  and  fervants  were  in  general  Chinefe. 

Kang-hi  thought  his  glory  intcrefted  in  perpetuating  the 

» 

language  of  his  nation.     He,  therefore,  in  the  commence- 
ment  of  his  reign,  inftituted  a  tribunal  compofed  of  lite- 
tati  verfed  in  the  Tartar  and  Chinefe  idioms  ;  fome  of 
whom  he  ordered  to  tranflate  books  of  hiftory  and  other 
cfteemed  works  ;  but  the  greater  number  were  employed  in 
^  compiling  a  treafure  of  the  Tartar  language  :    this  latter 
work  was  executed  with  furprifing  perfeverance  and  expedi- 
tion.    If  any  doubt  arofe,  the  veterans  of  the  eight  Tar- 
tar bands  were  interrogated  \  was  it  neceflary  to  make  far- 
ther rcfearchcs,  perfons  who  had  recently  arrived  from 
flie  interior  parts  of  their  country  were  confulted,  and  re- 
wards were  offered  to  thofe  who  (hould  difcover  any  old 
words  or  ancient  modes  of  expreffion  proper  to  be  inferted 
in  the  ireafure,     Thefe  were  afterwards  ufed  in  preference 
toothers,  for  the  purpofe  of  recalling  them  to  the  memory 
of  thofe  who  had  forgot  them«  or  teaching  them  to  the 
young  Tartars  who  had  never  had  any  knowledge  of  them. 
When  all  thefe  words  were,  colledied^  they  were  diftri- 
buted  into  feveral  claflTes  :  the  firft  fpeaks  of  the  heavens  ; 
the  fecond,  of  time  ;   the  third,  of  the  earth  ;  the  fourth^ 
of  the  emperor,  government,  ceremonies,  cuftoms,  mu- 
0pi  booksi  war,  hunting,   man,  drinking,  eating,  iilks^ 
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doth,  drefsy  labouri  workmeiij^  in()rumentS)  btrks,  ooqIk 
herbs,  birdsi^  suiimals  wild  and  domefcic,  fUhes,  rq^tUeia 
&c. 

Each  of  thefe  clafTes  was  divided  into  chapters  and  ar* 
tides  i  all  the  words  were  written  in  capitals,  and  und( 
each  were  found  in  fmaller  charaders  the  definition, 
pbnation  and  ufual  meaning  of  the  word.     Thus  a  ftand*? 
ard  of  the  Tartar  language  was  eAablifiied,  to  which  tl 
learner  can  refer,  and  of  which  the  Tartar^  are  not  a  littl^^^J 
proud, 

WESTERN  CHINESE  TARTARY. 

.  This  vaft  country  of  the  Moguls  is  bounded  on  the  nord^l^D 
by  Siberia,  on  the  ead  by  Eadern  Chinefc  Tartaiy^:  ^ 
on  the  fouth  by  the  great  wall  and  Leao-tong,  and  on 
weft  by  independent  Tartary.  Jt  was  partly  fronn  the 
fpms  of  thefe  deferts,  that  thofe  celebrated  conquerors  iflii — 
ed  who  made  all  Afia  tremble,  and  whofe  exploits  fill 
with  aftoniihment.  The  Mogul  nation  is  fubdivided  k 
a  multitude  of  others,  who  all  fpeaU  the  fame  langu^gp;. 
generally  called  the  Mogul  language ;  they  have,  ind<e4- 
feveral  different  diale<9$»  but  thefe  do  not  prevent 

from  underftanding  each  other.  Thefe  Tartars  have  nci ^' 

thcr  towns,  villages,  nor  houfcs  5  they  form  themfelves  "^ 
only  into  wandering  hordes,  and  live  under  plain  tents  ^^^i 
which  they  tranfport  according  as  the  temperature  of  th^  -'C 
different  feafons,  or  the  wants  of  their  flocks  require  ; 

they  pafs  the  fummcr  on  the  banks  of  their  rivers,  ah^  4 
the  winter  at  the  bottom  of  fome  mountain,  or  little  hill 
which  (belters  them  from  the  (harp  north  wind.     Each 
thefe  tribes  has  its  rcfpc<9ive  limits,  and  it  would  be 
fidcred  as  an  afl  of  hoftility  to  encroach  on  thofc  of  the' 
neighbours.      They  arc  naturally  clowniih,  and  dirty 
their  drefs,  as  well  as  in    their  tents,  where  thcj'li' 
amidft  the  dung  of  their  flocks,  which  when  dried  th: cjr^ 
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bum  indead  of  wood.  Enemies  to  labour,  they  prefer 
living  on  the  fpontaneous  produdlions  of  the  earth  and  the 
food  which  their  flocks  fupply  them  with^  to  being  at  the 
trouble  of  cultivating  the  foil :  it  even  appears  that  they 
pegledl  agriculture  from  pride,  for  when  they  were  aiked 
by  the  iniflionaries  why  they  did  not  cultivate  at  leaft  fomt 
gardens,  they  replied  the  grafs  was  for  beajis^  awd  beafts 
for  man. 

During  the  fummer,  they  live  on  the  milk  which  they 
get  from  their  flocks,  ufing  withoqt  diftiqflion  that  of  the 
cow,  marc,  ewe,  goat,  and  camel.  Their  ordinary  drink 
ia  warm  water  in  which  a  little  coarfe  tea  has  been  iiw 
fufed ;  with  this  drink  they  mix  cream,  milk,  or  butter, 
according  to  their  circumftancesr  They  alfo  make  a 
kind  of  fpirituous  liquor  of  four  milk,  efpecially  of  that 
of  the  mare,  which  they  diftil  after  having  allowed  it  to 
ferment.  Thofe  of  better  condition,  before  they  diflil 
this  four  milk,  mix  with  it  fome  of  the  flefli  of  their  fhecp 
which  ha3  been  alfo  left  to  ferment.  This  liquor  is  ftrong^ 
and  nourifhing :  their  moft  voluptuous  orgies  confift  ii| 
getting  drunk  with  it. 

The  Moguls  arc  free,  open  and  fincere.  They  pride 
themfclve?  chiefly  on  their  dexterity  in  hjjndling  the  bow 
and  arrow,  mounting  on  horfeback,  and  hunting  wild 
bcafls.  Polygamy,  though  permitted  among  them,  is  fcl- 
dom  indulged  in.  They  burn  the  bodies  of  their  dead, 
and  tranfport  the  afhcs  to  eminences,  where  they  inter 
them,  covering  the  grave  with  a  heap  of  flones,  over 
Vhich  they  plant  a  number  of  fmall  ftandards.  They 
are  unacquainted  with  the  ufc  of  money,  and  trade  only 
by  barter. 

Although  the  Moguls  might  appropriate  to  themfclves 
the  fpoils  of  a  great  number  of  animals,  the  fkins  which 
they  ufe  for  cloathing  are  generally  thofe  of  their  flieep. 
They  wear  the -wool  inmoft,  and  the  flcin  on  the  outfidc. 
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They  are  expert  at  preparing  and  whitening  thcfeftins^ 
Some  of  the  better  fort  among  them  ufc  the  fkins  of 
fhgs,  docs,  or  wild  goats  for  fpring  drefles ;  but  whatever 
letre  they  take  to  prepare  their  fkin«,  they  always  exhale 
a  ftrong  and  difagrceaMe  fmell  ;  hence  they  arc  called 
by  the  Chincfc  TJao-taiJt^  or  Stinking  Tartars.  Their  tents 
almofe  always  fmcU  of  their  flieep,  and  are  endured  with 
difficulty  even  by  tbofc  who  have  been  long  accuftomed  to 
Ithcm. 

Thcfc  tents  are,  however,  more  commodious  than  the 
common  ones  of  the  Muntchews,  which  are  compofcd  of 
double  or  fingle  canvas,  iimilar  to  thofcof  our  troops  ;  thofc 
of  the  Moguls  are  circular,  in  form  of  the  fruftum  of  a  cone, 
ftnd  coveted  with  a  large  piece  of  white  or  grey  felt.  A 
round  hole  in  the  top  gives  a  paffage  to  the  fmoke.  The 
fire  is  madtt  i^  the  middle  of  the  tent,  and  while  the  fire 
lafts,  thefe  portable  huts  are  very  warm,  but  they  foon  get 
cold,  and  in  winter  the  people  are  in  danger  of  being  frozen 
to  death  in  their  beds.  They  are  equally  infupportable  du- 
ring the  fummer,  on  account  of  the  great  heat  concen-^ 
tcred  in  them,  and  of  the  dampncfs  which  refults  from 
the  we^  and  dirt,  with  which  they  are  furrounded,  that 
penetrates  them  5  fuch,  however,  is  the  force  of  cuftom 
^d  education,  that  thefe  miferablc;  huts  are  preferred  to  the 
agreeablenefs  ^d  convenience  of  the  Chjiiefe  houfes,  merely 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  pjeafure  ^i  chaiiging  their  habi«^ 
(ation  eyery  fcafon, 

The,  feligioi)  pf  the  Mogul  Tartars  is  confined  to  the 
vrorfhip  of  Fq*  Tlvey  have  the  moft  fupcrftitious  venera-. 
{ion  for  thgir  hmas^  who  ^re  a  fet  of  clownifli,  ignorant, 
and  licentious  priefts,  who  profcfs  to  have  the  power  o^ 
C^lir>g  dpw|i  haij  or  r^in ;  to  thefe  lamas,  they  give  the 
?noft  valuable  of  th(?ir  effedts  in  return  for  prayers-t^  whid^ 
they  go  abovit  reciting  from  tent  to  tent.  Thefe  pcoplq 
Vear  hanging  at  their  ncg|cs  a  ki^id  of  chaplet,  o\^i  \vhich 
|hej'  (ay  their  prayers, 


'*»— 
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All  the  moguls  are  governed  by  kansj    or  psfrficular 
princes>  independent  one   of  the  other^  but  all  i^bjeded 
to  the  authority  of  the  emperor  of  Chinay  who  is  confi-* 
dered  as  the  grand  kan  of  the  Tartars*    When  the  Mant-* 
chews  fubdued  China,  they  conferred  on  the  moft  pow- 
erful ef  the  Mogul  princes  the  titles  of  vangy  peiUy  felze 
^TiAcongy  the  £une  with  our  titles  of  ^i/i^,  dukiy  earl  and 
puirquis }   each  of  them  had  a  revenue  adigncd  him,  but 
far  inferior  to  the  appointments  of  the  Mantchew  lords  at 
Pe-kin :  the  emperor  fettled  the  limits  of  thiAt  territories, 
and  appointed  laws,  according  to  which  they  are  at  pre* 
fent  governed :  thefe  tributary  kans  have  not  the  power 
.of  condenuiing  their  fut^je£ts  to  death,  nor  of  depriving 
them  of  their  pofiei&ons  ^  theie  two  cafes  are  rcferved  for 
the  fupreme  tribimal  eftablifhed  at  Pe-kin  for  the  affairs 
of  the  Moguls.     To  this  tribunal  every  individual  has  the 
right  of  appeal  from  the  fentence  of  his  prince,   who  is 
obliged  to  appear  in-  perfon  whenever  he  is  cited* 

The  Mogul  nation  under  the  Cbtne(e  government,  is 
divided  into  four  principal  tribes,  the  Moguls^  properly 
io  called — the  Kalkas^  Ortousy  and  the  Tartars  of  Kohnan 

THE   MOGULS. 

» 

According  to  the  map  of  Chinefe  Tartary  taken  from 
the  memoirs  of  the  Jefuits,  who  lirft  gave  us  an  account 
of  it,  the  country  of  the  Moguls  extends  more  than  nine 
hundred  miles  from  eaft  to  wefl,  and  fix  hundred  from 
north  to  fouth :  it  is  enclofed  between  the  country  of  the 
Ortous,  the  great  wall,  Eaftern  Tartary  and  the  country 
of  the  Kalkas;  thefc  people  are  divided  into  forty-nine 
Uf  or  ftandards ;  every  ftandard  comprehending  an  inde- 
terminate number  of  companies,  each  conftfting  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  heads  of  families  y  and  as  thefc  families 
are  generally  numerous,  each  company  may  be  reckoned 
at  one    thoufand   individuals :    bcfide^    tlicfe   forty -nii>c 
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ftandards,  there  are  five  others^  commanded  by  officert 
whom  the  emperor  of  China  fends  thither. 
-  The  beft  cultivated  canton  of  all  the  Mogul  territories 
is  the  diftrift  of  Cartching^  near  the  great  ynXX  j  here  thd 
empcior  go'js  every  yfear  to  enjoy  the  pleafiire  of  hunting^^ 
here  he  generally  pafles  the  fummer;  and  here  he  hai^ 
caufed  feveral  beautiful  pleafure-houfes  to  be  built,  Ae  -= 
principal  of  which  is  Giho.  This  prince  pofleflfes 
five  domains  in  the  country  of  Cartrhing  and  along 
creat  wall  which  belonged  to  his  anceftors,  to  whofe 
fliey  fell  in  the  partition  that  Was  made  at  the  dmc  of  tl 


conqueft  of  China.    The  emperor  turns  diefc  patrim 
nial  poflTeiHons  to  good  account  by  means   of    fuikiei 
which  he  fends  thither,  the  produce  of  them  beirig  apprO<= 
priated  to  the  fupport  of  hishoufhold ;  for  he  never  touch 
tile  revenues  of  the  ftate,  which  are  depofited  in  the  pub- 
lic treafury,  for  the  payment  of  the  troops  and'  oflice] 
of  the   empire.     The  number  of  cattle   kept   oA  thi 
royal  farms  is  immenfe ;  the  miillonaries  have  informi 
\is  that  from  accounts  furnilhed  by  fome  of  the  officef 
belonging  to  the    paftures,  they  reckoned    otie  hundre 
and  ninety  thoufand  fhecp,  divided  into  two  hundred  an' 
twenty-five  flocks,  and  almoft  as  many  oxen  and  co 
Sivided  into  herds,  each  containing  an  hundred :  the  num 
hex  of  ftallions  kept  is  ftill  more   confiderable. 
£irms,  ftudsand  flocks  make  more  imprcffion  on  die  mind 
tjf  the  Tartar  and  Mogul  princes,  and  render  them  muci 
more  fenfible  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  emperoi 
than  all  the  maij:nificcnce  of  his  court  at  Pekin. 

THE    KALKAS»    / 

Thefe  Tartars,"  who  ure  faid  formerly  to  have  com- 
pofed  a  numerous  tribe,  confifting  of  more  than  fix  hun- 
dred thoufand  familief,  inhabit  to  the  north  of  thfe  Mogo^     ' 
Tartars.   Their  country,  which  reaches  as  far  as'  the  king- 
dom of  the  Eleuibes^  is  near  nine  hundred  miles  in  exten 
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feidm  eaft  to  weft.  It  l/ras  in  this  region^  towards  the  krtf^ 
fifth  degree  of  north  latitude,  that  the  city  of  Karakurt^ 
the  feat  of  the  empire  of  Ziiighis-karii  arid  6f  that  6f  his 
fiicceflbrs,  wa%  fitctated. 

Thefe  people  live  under  tents  abrig  the  baiiks  of  the 
rivers  which  water  their  country;  the  moft  cotifider^ 
able  of  which  ^sltc  the  Kerlon^  Toula;  Totiy  and  the  Se- 
lingue;  their  banks  are  well  inhabited,  and  they  flow 
through  extenfivb  plains*,  covered  with  ricH  paftures; 
their  waters  are  wholefome,  arid  abound  with  Excellent 
fifli,  particularly  trout.  The  K^rlon  runs  Aroni  weft  to 
cafty  and  falls  into  the  lake  Koulon-nor^  the  waters  of 
which  difcharge  themfelves  into  the  river  Saghalien  by 
that  of  £rgone.  The  Kerlon  is  not  deep  ;  being  in  almbft 
tvery  pan  fbrdable :  it  does  not  exceed  fixty  feet  in 
breadth,  but  its  banks  aSbrd  the  beft  paftures  in  Tartary. 
On  the  northern  fide  of  it  are  the  ruios  of  a  large  city,  built 
by  the  Mogul  fucceftbrsof  the  famous  Coblai-kan;  this  city 
appears  to  have  been  fquare,  and  about  two  leagues  in  cir- 
'cumference;  it^  foundations,  fomepiecesofthe  walls,  and 
two  pyi^mfds,  half  in  ruins^  ftill  fubfift ;  it  ^as  called 
JPara-hotuft^  or  The  City  of  the  Tyger. 

The  river  Toula  runs  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  is  broader, 

deeper  and  more  rapid  than  the  Kerlon  ;  its  banks  are 

Surrounded  with  ^oods  and  beautiful  meadows^  and  the 

3nountainS  which  hang  over  it  on  the  northern  fide  are 

^covered  with  forefls  of  aged  firs.  This  river,  after  having 

received  the  waters  of  the  Selingue,  lofes  itfelf  in  the  lake 

of  Pai-cal,  the  largcft  in  all  Tartary.     This  lake  is  in 

the  territories  of  the  Mufcovites,  and  even  the  Selingue  does 

not  entirely  belong  to  the  Kalkas ;  for  the  Ruffians  arc 

mafters  of  the  lower  part  of  the  river,  near  which  they 

have  built  a  fmall  city,  called  Sclingcikoi.     The  water 

of  the  Touy  is  pure  and  wholefome  \  it  waters  plains  as 

fertile  as  the  Toala,  and  after  having  traverfed  fevcral 
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rtrf  cxtenfive  cantons,  fuddenly  lofes  kk]£  ia.thc  bo|^ 
Of  the  earth. 

Th^  yaft  deffit  which  the  Chinefe  call  Chamc^  and<h 
Tartars  dbf,  occupies  almoft  all  the  foutbern  part  q(ih 
cpuntrjr  $(  the  Kalkas.  This  defcrt.  h  cftimacod  (o^l) 
more  than  three  hundred  miles  in  length  from  eaft  to  Jircfl 
andaknoft  the  fame  in  breadth  from  Jiorth  to  foutht  ma 
even  more  towards  the  weftem  part ;  it  pre&nts  nothi^ 
but  inmienfe  plains  of  fand,  interrupted  here  and  then 
t^  fome  little  hills,  on  which  are  feen  a  few  buihet,  to 
not  a  (ingle  tree.  This  defert  is  in  general  dry,  and  dcV 
titute  of  paitarage  and  water  of  every  kind,  except  a  (aai 
number  of  pools  in  which  the  rain  is  colle^ed,  and  a  tn 
bad  wells,  that  are  fometimes  to  be  met  with.  Its  fltuMtiM 
is  very  high  ;  the  cold  here,  on  that  account,  is  fev0vo 
and  continues  very  long.  The  great  quantity  of  faltpM 
with  whic^h  the  fand  is  impregnated  greatly  contributes-tx 
this  temperature,  and  on  digging  only  a  few  feet  bdoi 
the  furface,  the  earth  may  be  found  frozen  in^  eveiy  ktk 
fon  of  the  year.  ^ 

The  neighbouring  Tartars,  when  they  traverfe  fbel 
fands,  generally  make  ufe  of  camels,  becaufethefe  animal 
require  little  food,  and  can  live  without  water  for  fevon 
days. 

In  1688  a  war  was  carried  on  by  the  king  of  the  Eleo 
thes  againft  the  Kalkas,  which  almoft  deftroyed  the  whofc 
hation.  To  avoid  the  purfuit  of  a  fuperior  enemy*,  thr 
fought  the  afHftance  of  the  Chinefe  arms,  and  oflfered  ^ 
fubmit  to  the  empire.  Kang«hi  undertook  their  defenee 
conquered  the  king  of  the  Eleuthes,  and  retainod  tiK 
Kalka  Tartars  under  his  dominion,  after  having  confer 
red  upon  their  princes  different  titl^  of  honour. 

The  Kalkas  have  among  them  one  of  thofe  grand  lama 
called  hoU'tou6fou ;  he  is  lodged  under  a  large  tent,  ^xt 
fiiews  hitnfcif  to  the  public,  lying  on  a  kind  of  alltf 
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vrDertf  he  receives  with  Ac  ptzttH  indifference  the  adora- 
tion of  the  Tartar  tribes. 

He  falutes  no  one,  not  even  the  princes,  Bat  reeeivek' 
txomage  from  iiv^m  with  the' dignity  of  a  god.  The  infa- 
r^aatioh  of  the  Tartars,  and  their  fiupid  veneration  fd^ 
tfiis  lama,  occafion  a  prodigious  concourfe  offtrangers  at 
-Tbcn-Pira,  where  he  refides.  Bonzes  from  China,  In- 
idcrftan,  Pegu,  and  many  other  far  more  diftant  countries 
xnay  be  fccn  there :  and  the  great  nunibcr  of  tents  that  arc 
^?«Tfled  around  his,  form  a  kind  of  city,  or  fair,  to 
"^p^phich  Mnfcovite  merchants  fometimes  go  to  traffic. 

This  hw-tott^eu  is  however  but  a  lama  of  the  fecon^ 
<*ider ;  for  a  lama  who  rcfidcs  on  the  river  Lafa  in  TTiiHct 

acknowledged  his  fuperior ;   and  is  generally  confidereij 

Ac  high- pr left  and  fupreme  chief  of  the  Tartar  re- 
ligion. 

THE    ORTOTJS. 

The  country  of  the  Ortous,  who  inhabit  to  the  north  of 
^e  great  wall,  and  to  the  weft  of  the  Moguls  properly^ 
fc)  called,  is  three  hundred  and  thirty  miles  in  extent  from^ 
^aft  to  weft,  and  feventy  from  fouth  to  north.  Thefc 
people  are  divided  into  fix  ftandards,  comprehending  one 
l^undred  and  fixty  fix  companies,  each  compofed  of  an 
l^undred  and  fifty  heads  of  femilies,  The  Ortous  are  of 
9  free  difpofition,  extremely  lively,  and  feldom  fubjed  to 
mielancholy,  on  which  account  they  have  been  called  tho 
Trench  of  Tartary. 

The  emperor  Kang-hiy  in  the  courfc  of  his  expedition 
«gainft  die  Eleuthes  in  1696,  made  fome  ftay  amon^ 
ikvt  Ortous^  of  whom  he  gave  the  following  account  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  the  prince,  his  fon,  who  had 
remained  at  Pe-kin :  *<  Hitherto,"  fays  he,  "  I  had  no 
**  juft  idea  of  the  Ortous  :  they  are  a  very  polke  nation, 
•*  and  have  loft  nothing  of  the  ancient  manners  of  the 
**  true  Moguls.     All  their  princes  live  in  perfect  unioA 

T  a 
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ff  union  one  with  another,  and  know  not  the 

f  f  of  mhi  ^nd  thint.     A  robber  19  never  heard  of  among 

M  thenii  although  they  take  no  precautions  to  guard  their 

V  camels^  and  horfes :  if  by  chaxice  one  of  thefe  amoialt 

V  ihould  ftray,  the  perfon  who  finds  it  take^  proper  care 
M  of  it  until:  he  difcovers  the  owncrj^  and  reftores  it  to  him 
«  without  accepting  the  Icaft  gratuity.     The  Ortous  are 

V  intelligent  in  every  thing,  cfpecially  in  the  manner  of 

V  rearing  cattle.  The  greater  part  of  their  horfes  are 
V.  mild  aad  trat^able.  The  Tchahar,  who  live  to  the 
<<  north  of  the  Ortous,  are  celebrated  for  breeding  them 

V  w\th  care  and  fuccefs ;  I  beUcve,  however,  tl;ic  Ortous 
'*.«  furpafs  thc^n  in  that  refped ;  but^  notwithftanding  thJIs 

V  advantage,  they  arc  f(;arcely  fo  rich  as  the  reft  of  the 
•*  Moguls-  They  handle  the  bow  very  ungracefully,  and 
**  in  general  acquit  themfelvcs  badly  in  all  exercifes  o£ 
«*  this  kind ;  but  thei^  bows  are  remarkably  ftrong,  and 
!*  thcv  liit  a  mark  with  wonderful  addrefs.     The  air  of 

V  this  country,  is  exceedingly  wholcfome,  the  waters  arc, 
<'  cxceUcnt,  and. the  proviuons  here  have  an  exquifit^ 
«*  taftc." 

TAl^TARS   OF    KOICONOR. 

Thefe  Tartar§j  who  are  Eleuthes  or^almoucts  by  na-» 
tion,  and  who  are  at  prefent  fubjedts  d[  the  emperor,  oc- 
cupy an  ejftenfive  country  to  the  v«^4fcf  China  and  thci 
province  of  Chei^-fi,  from  vyhich  ^Ijty  are  fcparated  by 
lofty  mountains.  They  take  their  nime  from  a  lake  iiv 
t^s  country,  caUed  in  their  language  ^chnol,  or.  Ke,hmr, 
and  which  is  one  of  the  largeft  i^n  Tai:^ry-  They  are; 
fubje£l  to  eight  princes,  each  indepjen4en^*  pf  the  bther,  an4 
all  of  the  rac2  of  the  kan  of  the  Eleuthejs  Tart^^^rs^ 

Thefc  people  derive  their  principal  riches  fr^nx  the  gold^ 
which  is  found  mixec}  with  the  fand  of  their  rivers,  and 
above  all  with  that  of  Altang-kol,  or  the  Golden  Rivei, 
which  furniihes  in  gold  duft  the  principal  revenue  of  d^ 
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|ffitice$  of  Kokonor,  whofe  v^llals  during  fummer  are  em^ 
ployed  in  coUe^ng  it,  A  man  during  die  four  monthy 
emplojFed  in  fetching  for  this  gold>  may  colle6t,  on  an 
liverage,  ten  ounces,  and  even  mpre  of  it,  according  to  his 
a&ivity  and  addrefs.  The  whole  procefs  of  this  labour  is 
very  Cmple ;  the  men  carry  the  f^d  from  ^  bottom  or 
^e  river,  wafh  it  a  little,  and,  retaining  what  appears  to  b^ 
gold,  ^row  away  the  reft ;  that  which,  is  retained  is  after- 
wards melted  Tn  crucibles,  and  the  gQl4  h  r^oned  to  b^ 
exceedingly  iiqe ;  the  Tartars  however  fell  i^  for  only  fii( 
times  its  weight  in  filver*  Abundance  of  gold  is  alfo 
found  in  feveral  other  rivers  which  water  the  neighbouring 
ftates  of  the  grand  lama,  and  gfeat  quantities  of  it  arc 
tranfported  to  China. 

Another  principal  article  of  the  trade  of  Kokonor  is  a 
J^ind  of  napped  woollen  ftulF,  called  pou-lou^  manu&£tured 
by  thcfe  Tartars,  who  have  the  art  of  dying  it  of  different 
colours;  long  drefles  are  made  of  it  in  the  country,  and  it 
is  generally  ufed  at  Pe-kin  for  covering  feats.  The 
Hoang-ho^  or  the  Yellow  River,  has  it^  fource  in  this  cor- 
ner of  Tartary. 

Beiidcs  the  above,  the  Chinefe  Empire  wa^  ej^tcnded  in 
Tartary  by  the  cpnqueft  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Elcuthca 
in  1759,  by  the  arms  of  the  prefent  emperor  Kien-long. 
The  vhplc  nation  of  the  Eleuthes,  known  in  Europe  and 
Ruflia  by  the  name  of  Kalmoucks,  may  be  divided  into 
three  branches,  all  proceeding  from  the  f^mc  ftem.     One  \ 

pf  thefe  arc  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  of  whom  we  have 
already  fpoken  \  but  the  moft  weAerly  and  at  prefcnt  the 
moft  powerful  and  numerous,  occupy  the  country  contain- 
ed between  the  Cafpian  Sea,  ^{ufcovy,  Samarcand,  and 
Cafghar^  which  extends  cadwards  as  far  as  a  vaA  chain 
pf  mountains,  fuppofcd  to  be  a  continuation  of  Caucafus. 
Annually  during  winter  thefe  Tartars  encamp  on  the  fhor^ 
yf  the  Cafpian  Sea,  near  the  village  of  Aftracan,  where  thej 
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€Skrtf  on  »  eonfidetable  trade.  The  third  dhrifton  inhabim 
to  the  caiV,  from  Che  charin  of  mounCains  before  mentioned^ 
s»  for  M  another  chain  of  lofty  mountains,  the  moft  ccmv 
fidcrabie  of  which  are  ealled  Altai :  many  large  rivers  havt 
their  fourees  in  this  mountain,  the  principal  of  which  are 
tfte  Oby  and  Irtis.  The  country  which  thcfc  people 
inhabit  is  very  extenfive,  bordering  on  the  north  with 
Mufcory,  and  on  the  fouth  with  the  territories  of  the 
Uftec  Tartars:  thcfc  are  the  people  whom  Kicn-long 
|ias  obliged  to  fubmit  to  ffte  Chihefe  government. 

We  (hall  not  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  origin,  progrefs, 
and  various  events  of  that  war ;  but  content  ourfclves  with 
sncittioning  the  rcfult  of  that  conqucft,  and  defcribing  the 
new  territory  procured  by  it  to  the  Chinefe  Empire,  as 
well  as  the  revenue  ariiing  from  it. 

Befidcs  the  country  which  properly  formed  the  kingdom 
of  the  Eleuthes,  this  ftate  polTcflcd  feveral  other  conB- 
dcrable  territories,  which  have  in  like  manner  yielded  to 
the  conqueror:  among  thfs  number  are  Little  Boukaria 
and  the  cities  of  Cafghar  and  Yergucn,  with  all  their 
dependencies.  The  following  information  refpcdling  this 
country  is  drawn  from  the  letter  in  which  the  Chinefe 
general  gave  an  account  of  his  expedition  to  the  empe- 
ror. 

The  general  informs  the  emperor,  that  *^  befides 
the  principal  cities  of  the  Mahometan  canton,  Hashar 
9nd  Jerkim,  they  had  taken  fevcntecn  cities,  great  and 
fmall;  and  (ixteen  thoufand'  villages  and  hamlets  \  and 
that  in  all  the  didrifl  of  Haihar  there  were  about  fifty  or 
Jxty  thoufand  families." 

Hafliar  is  fituated  a  little  to  the  fouth-eaft  of  PeJdn^ 
and  diftant  from  Sou-tcheouj  a  city  of  Chen-fi,  the  weftern-* 
moft  of  China,  about  fix  thoufand  lysy  or  eighteen  miles.  It 
is  fomething  more  than  thirty  miles  in  circumference i  hut 
Its  population  is  not  proportionable  to  its  extent :  it  coix^ 
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tuniogt  according  to  the  account  token  bjr  the  Cbinftfir 
geacBily  no  more  than  two  tboufaad  five  hundred  (bmiltcau 
To  the  eaft  of  Hafhar  are  Ouchei  and  Akfou,  and  between 
Ha&ar  and  Akfou,  there  are  three  cities  and  two  large  vil- 
lages :  the  number  of  inhabitants  in  thefe  cities  and  vil- 
lages amount  in  all  to  about  fix  thouiand  fiunilies. 

Weftward  from  Hafhar  lies  Jnichikm,  between  which 
'^re are  three  cities,  and  two confiderable  villages;  con- 
taining together  about  two  thouiand  two  hundred  families. 
Hafhar  is  to  the  north  of  Jcrkim,  and  between  them  lie 
-Ewo  cities  and  two  villages,  which  together  contaiancarly 
.^MfT  thoufand  four  hundred  families. 

When  KaUan-Tferingy  the  loft  lung  of  the  Eleuthes, 
.aeigned  over  ihefe  Mahometans^  the  tribute  which  the 
jpeople  of  Ha&ar  were  obliged  to  pay  him  amounted  to 
^700  tenisy  or  loioi.  flerling;  this  prince  received  alfoy 
y  way  of  tribute  for  the  territories  dependent  on  diis  city^* 
0,898  pathma  of  grain,  or  1940410  Chbicfe  bufhclsv 
^^463  tcbarak  of  cotton,  or  14630  Chinefe  pounds^ and  365 
^xlnirak  of  fafFron,  or  3650  pounds. 

Befides  what  we  have  mentioned  he  received  alfo  a  tri- 

%>ute  from  the  Cofach  and  the  Tkcokobaches.     Thcfe  two 

•Kiations  were  obliged  -to  pay  annually  the  fum  of  26000 

^inkty  or  7800I :  one  year  to  be  furn  fiicd  by  the  CofcJts-^ 

^he  next'by  the  Tchokobachs.  The  body  of  merchants,  and 

^hofc  who  deal  in  cattle,  provifions,  and  other  things  of  the 

Tame   kind,  paid  a  feparate  tribute    of   2OCOO  tenke^    or 

^oco  /.  per  annum  j  they  were  befides  obliged  to  furnifh  four 

(Meces  of  tj^flry,  four  pieces  of  velvet,  twenty-fix  pieces 

of  plufli  and  other  fluffs,  and  the  fame  number  of  pieces  of 

felt,  which  the  lamas  and  Mufcovites  ufc  for  their  head^ 

drefTes. 

.  Befides  the  ufual  taxes  which  the   Elcuthes   paid    in 

common  with  others,  every  tcfi  families  among  them  were 

obliged  to  furnifh  ten  oui;ces  of  gold :  thofc  v/ho  had  gar- 
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dens  or  vineyards  were  obliged  to  fumifh  dried  raifins,  it 
the  quantity  of  a  thouiand  pounds  for  every  feven  gardens 
or  vineyards* 

Thofe  who  properly  compofed  the  body  of  merchants 
paid  every  year,  fiiparately  and  independent  of  other  tribute^ 
five  hundred  pounds  of  red  copper )  thofe  who  carried  on 
trade  with  Ofientovftan  (Indoftan)  or  in  Mufcovy^  had  to 
pay  on  their  return  a  tenth  of  their  profit.  With  regard  to 
foreign  merchants  who  came  to  traffic  at  Hafhar,  they 
paid  only  a  twentieth  part  of  their  gain;  fuch  was  the 
ni^  which  the  Chinefc  general  found  eflabliihed  here. 
It  feldom,ho'A'ever,  happened  that  all  thefe  taxes  l¥ere  well 
p&id^     The  general  farther  informed  the  emperor  that  the 
inhabitants  were  fewer  in  number  and  much  poorer  than 
they  were  in  the  time  ol  Kaldan-Tfirengy  and  that,  owing 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  war,  they  were  become  juil 
obje£b  of  pity.     He  further  flates  the  foil  of  this  country 
as  far  from  being  rich :  in  good  years  producing  (even  or 
eight  returns;  in  common  years,  only  five>  and  in  bad 
years,  three  at  moft. 

OTHER      TRIBES      SUBJECTED       TO      tHE      CHIKESS 

GOVERNMENT.     ^ 

To  the  preceding  fubjcdls  of  the  Chinefe  Empire  we 
mufl  ftill  add,  the  Si-fans^  the  nation  of  the  Lo^-hsy  and  the 
Miao'tje  mountaineers. 

SI-FANS. 

The  Si-fans,  or  Tou-fans,  dwell  to  the  weft  of  Chini 
atul  the  provinces  of  Chen-fi  and  Se-tchuen.  Thei^  coun- 
try is  a  continued  ridge  of  mountains^  encloicd  by  the  fi- 
vers Hoang-ho  on  the  north,  la-long  on  the  wclt^  and 
Tang-tfe-kiang  on  the  c^aft,  between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty- 
fifth  decrees  of  north  latitude. 
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npiie  5t-ians  are  divi4^  into  two  kinds  qf  peopk  i  ths 
ais  4^e4  by  ibe  Chiiiefe  Blaci  Si^9j  the  odxr 
T^^-^HV— ^names  given  them,  not  from  a  iiffcxenot  ^cplouc 
iliL  ^eir  perfons,  but  from  thie  diflFerent  colours  of  tbeir 
Tcx^ts.  The  black  are  the  moft  downifh  and  wretched  £ 
liv^ijig  in  fiaaU  bodies^  and  ^oTemed  by  pettj  chieisy  de« 
l^xiidUig  upon  a  greater. 

^be  Yellow  Si-fans  are  fubjecl  to  ftmilic!^   the  oM<# 
nft    of  which  becomes  a  lama,  and  afTUmes  the  jtihom 
drcis»    Thefe  bxn^-princef  have  the  poivmer  of  trying  caulety 
^Kwl  puni(hing  criminals ;  but  their  govenument  is  by  jm 
msane  burthenfome ;  and^rcvidid  ihsi  ctrtain  b$n§ws  mm 
tffidi  duwh  and  tbiy  rpcinn  funSudUf  the  dues  rf  the  g§d 
^0^  wM.ch  amount  to  very  littk,  tbey  moleft  none  of  theiv 
fijbjfsStf.    The  greater  paft  of  the  Si-fans  live  in  tenut 
l>ut  fome  of  them  have  houfes  built  of  earth  and  bricks 
^Tl^cir  habitatioa(|  4re  npt  contiguous  i   forming  at  mofl 
%[ur  {inall  haipk^  confiAii^  of  five  or  fix  ftmilies.    Tbey 
^Qi^  a  nprnber  of  flocks,  and  want  none  of  die  neceffaries 
ftf  life*     The  principal  article  of  their  tnde  is  rfad»arl^ 
m^hich  their  country  produces  in  abundance.     Their  horfce 
9re   (iaiall ;  but  well  (haped,  lively  and  robuft. 

'Xhefe  peopk  are  of  a  noble  and  independent  fpirity 
?*^  it  is  with  rel^^bmce  that  they  acknowledge  the  fiif 
P^riority  of  the  Cbinefe  government,  to  wfaidi  they  have 
^^en  fubjeckd :  if  fummjoncd  by  the  mandarins,  they  rare«» 
*y    appear ;  but  the  government,  for  political  reafons^  winks 
^^  this  contempt,  and  fearing  to  ufe  force,  endeavours  to 
^^^(P  ^^^  intractable  fubjeCb  under  by  mildnefs  and  mo- 
Miration:  it  would,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  employ  rigor* 
^Us  means,  in  order  to  reduce  them  to  obedience,  as  thehr 
^'^ild  and  frightful  mountains,  the  tops  of  which  arc  ali- 
covered  with  fnow,  would  afford  them  places  of  fhei« 
from  which  they  could  never  be  driv  en  by  force. 
The  cuftoms  of  thefe  mountaineers  are  totally  different 
^ozn  thofe  of  the  Chinefe.    A)l  their  religion  confifb  in 


TT 
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their  adoration  of  the  god  A,  to 'whom  their  attachment 
is  great,  and  their  fuperftitious  veneration  extends  even  t 
his  mifiifters,  on  whom  diey  hate  confidcred  it  as  their  du 
to  confer  fupreme  power,   and  the   government  of 
nation* 

Some  of  their .  rivers  wafh  down  goM  mixed  with  thein 
lands :  they  form  it  into  vafes  and  fmall  ftatues,  of  vriiic^^ 
they  often  make  oflefings  to  their  idol;    it  even  appear  -a 
that  die  ufe  of  gold'  is  very  ancient  among  them ;  for  Chi  ^* 
nefc  books  relate,  that  under  one  of  the  emperors  of  tk^ 
dynafty  of //em,  an  officer  having  been  fent  to  them  tC9 
complain  of  the  ravages  committed  by  fome  of  their  chie&y 
theyendeavoiired  to  appeafe  him  by  making  him  a  prefen'C 
of  a  piece  of  gold  plate,  which  the  officer  refufed,  telliii^ 
the  Si'/iinsj  that  ^^ricefcrved  up  in  golden  diflies  was.tcv 
^  him  infipid  food.*' 

Thcfe  people  have  loft  much  of  their  ancient  fplehdour* 
At  prefent,  they  are  confined  in  a  wild  country,  where 
they  have  not  a  fmgle  city,   but  they  enjoyed  fbrmeziy 
ah  exteniive  dominion,  and  formed  a  powerful  and  for'* 
midable  empire,  the  chiefs  of  which  often  gave  great  im* 
eafiiiefs  to  the  Chinefe  emperors.     They  were  then  in  pol-* 
feffion  of  feveral  tra£h  of  land  toward  the  eaft,  which  ^t 
prefent  make  part  of  the  provinces  ofSe^tchuen  and  Qfeit-fi  5 
they  even  at  one  period  extended  their  conquefts  to  Chin^^ 
and  rendered  themfelves  mailers  of  feveral  cities  of  Hie  (e-* 
cond  clafs,  of  which  they  formed  four  principal  govern* 
roents:  in  the  weft,   they  feized  upon  all  the  countri^^ 
which  lie  beyond  the  river  Ta-hrtgy  and  reach  as  far  a* 
the  boundaries  of  Cachemir  ;  but  inteftine  diviflons  infcn* 
fibly  weakened  this  great  monarchy,  and  at  length  brought 
it  to  ruin,   according  to  the  Chinefe   annals  about  the 
year  1227:    fince   that   time,   the  Si-fam    have  retirci 
to  their  native  mountains,  where,  from  being  a  conquering 
and  poliihed  people,  they  have  again  funk  in  a  great  de- 
gree into  their  original  barbarity. 
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X.O-:LOS« 

The  L0JOS  are  difpcrfed  throughout  .the   province  of 
Tim-nan^  and  compofe  a  particuUr  peopk,  djftind  from 
die  Chincfe.    They  were  foraierly  govorned  by  their  own  . 
fovercigns ;  but  they  fubmitted  to  the  emperor  of  Chii^a, 
on  condition  of  having  the  feals,  and  em9ying  .for  ever  all 
the  honors  of  Chinefe  mandarins;.    The. emperor  on  bis 
part  ftipulated  that  they  fhould  be  dependent  on  tl>e  go* 
vcrnors  of  the  province  in  civil  afiairs,  in  the  fame  man- 
Ujpr  as  Chinefe  mandarins  of  equal  rank ;  that  they  fhould 
receive  from  him  the  invefture  of  a]!  their  la;ids  -,  in  whiclu. 
however,  they  were  to  exercife  nojurifdidUon  without  his. 
confent :  the  emperor  engaging  on  his  part  to  inveft  none 
but  the  nearcft  i^eirs  of  each  family. 

r  The  Lo'Iot  are  in  general  well  made^  a|K)  enured  to 
labour.  They  have  a  particular  langua^  pf  their  own, 
and  a  manner  of  writing  fimilar  to  that  of  the.  bonzes  .of. 
Pegu  and  Ava,  Thefe  cunning  friifts  having  i||fini|ato4 
thcmfelvcs  into  the  favour  of  the  richeft  and  niojl  powerful, 
of  the  Lq-los^  introduced  among  them  the  worfhip  and 
religious  ceremonies  of  their  country;  they  have  even 
induced  them  to  build  large  temples,  die  architedurc  of 
which  is  entirely  different  from  that  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  princes  of  the  Lo-hi  are  abfolufe  maders  of  their 
fubjecls,  and  have  the  right  of  punifhing  them,  even  by 
death,  without  waiting  for  the  anfwcr  of  the  viceroy,  and 
tliere  are  no  defpots  more  readily  obeved  by  their. flavcS| 
than  thefe  lords  by  their  fubje<fts« 

l^hefe  princes  have  a  number  of  officers  attached  to 
their  perfonal  fervice ;  and  they  appoint  the  commanders^ 
to  all  the  troops  which  they  have  under  their  infpcdUons 
this  army,  which  is  a  kind  of  militia,  is  compofed  of  ca- 
valry and  infantry,  armed  with  bows  and  lances,  and  fome-* 
times  mufiquets.  The  iron  and  copper-mines  containej 
in  the  bowels  of  their  mountains,-  enable  them  to  makt 
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their  own  xrmour-    Thcfe    mountoins  are  find  alfo 
abouYid  with  mines  of  gold  and  filver. 

The  drcfe  of  the  Lo4os  confifts  of  pU&i  driWets ; 
v4ft  of  cattohj  wtich  haings  dowh  to  their  knfce$| 
a  ftrz^  hati  theii'tegs  arc  cntirdy  bate,  ^d  they 
only  £mda!s :  their  princeis  drefs  after  the  Taitai  fiflti  Ji  Mj 
aAd  generally  uft  lUk-ftutts. 

'^hc  women  haCVe  a  loh^  roibc,  wtiich  Covers   (ht£iM 
viliole  body  down  tp  dleir  feet ;  above  which  they  tie  a 
ctosfc  that  reached  iid  farther  than  the  girdle.    In  this 
tftey  appear  on  horieback  at  marriage  ceremdnies,   M 
when  they  pay  vifits,  accompanied  by  At  reiiufles  in 
train,  aUb  on  horfeback^  ^d  by  their  (eVeral 


MIAO-TSE'  M0UNTAlHBtie5€ 

'  tJnder  did  hiame  of  Miao-tfi  are  comprehended  jfev^ai}  . 
^bes  differing  from  each  other  only  by  fotne  |>art|cublV 
ctiftoms.  Thty  are  tlifperfed  dirough  the  provinces  of  jSr-^ 
icbiiitif  Kui'tcJ^oiif  Hou-juing,  ^ang-Jij  and  on  th^ 
f/OAtiers  of  the  province  of  ^ang-to^g.  From  their  mourx*^ 
tains  they  formerly  made  incurflons  into  the  flat,  dj 
country,  although  the  Chinefe  built  cafHes  and  fbrtrcfTes 
ieveral  places,  and  fiirniihed  them  with  numerous  gair*^ 
riibns  for  the  purpofe  of  reftraining  them.  They  waT^ 
for  a  long  time  contented  with  putting  a  ttop  to  their  r^-^ 
vages,  without  declaring  war  againft  them;  and  wh^A 
ihcy  committed  any  a6b  of  hoftilitj',  they  thought  it  fufi** 
cient  to  drive  diem  back  to  their  mountains^  without 
attempting  to  force  them  from  their  places  of  retreat* 

The  Miao-tfe  lived  under  die  government  of  prince$» 
Wib  pofTefTed  the  fame  authority  over  them  as  thofe  ^f 
the  Lb  Jos  have  over  their  fubje£ts :  they  fupported  a  hou(fc-? 
hold,  and  a  regular  militia,  and  had  under  them  Cc^vet* 
petty  feudatory  lords,  who  were  obliged  to  levy  tr6aj 
for  thenx  whenever  they  received  orders.  • 
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TheuTual  arms  of  the  Muit-tji  are  bows  and  half-pikes. 
Their  Jborfes  are  much  efteemed  by  the  Chinefe,  and  ^1  for  . 
aa  Mceft ye  price,  On  acootint  of  the  nimbleiiefs  a^d  agilitf 
with  which  they  climb  the  oHnintains.  When  lliey  chofe 
oficefs  firom  among^  themiHTes  thei^andldauea  wereobliged 
to  iide  AiU  fpeed^down  die  fteepeft  dediyitiesy  and  to  dear 
at  .one  leap  wide  ditches  in  wdiidi  large  fires  are  kindled. 

The  Miao-tfe^  who  jahabic  the  province  of  Kwi^tche^Uf 

Xowards  Uftfig-fiyj  have  houfes  built  of  brick,  but  of  only . 

oneflory,  and  in  the  lower  part,  they  keep  dieix  horfes,  oxen» 

cows.  Bleep  and  bogSt    Tbefe  Mia$-ffi  are  coUcdbd  into 

vilh^es,  an4  live  in  gr^  harmony  wit!)  one    anodier. 

They  cidtivate  the  earth,  make  a  coarfe  fort  of  muflin»  and. 

oianu£i6hu:e  a  kind  of  carpets,  which  are  good  and  well 

woven,  and  which  ferve  to  cover  diem  during  the  nights 

The  Chinefe,  who  keep  up  a  cbrrefpondence  with  tbefe 

MiaortfiS)  purchafe  the  timber  of  their  foreib,  which  diey 

cut  down  in  their  mountains,  and  deliver  to  the  buyer  hj. 

rolling  it  into  the   river  that  |raver6s    dicir    country* 

When  the  purchafer  receives  it,  he  makes  floats  of  it  and: 

carries  it  off,  after  having  left  the  price,  which  confills 

of  a  certain  number  of  cows,  oxen  and  buftalocs.     The 

MUo'tfi  employ  the  (kins  of  thefe  animals  for  making 

kreaft-plates,  which  they  cover  with  thin  plates  of  ftcd 

or  copper:  thefe  breaft-plates  are  heavy,, but  exceedingly 

ilrong.    The  ordinary  drefs  of  thefe  Miao-tfe  confifts  of 

m  pair  of  drawers,  and  a  kind  of  jacket  which  covers  over 

ti;icir  breaft. 

Thofe  y9ho  are  difperfed  in  that  part  of  Hou-quang 

^eareft    to  the  provinces   of  ^imng-tong  and   ^tamg-fs^ 

Plough  they  feemcd  to  acknowledge  the  jurifdiftion  of 

the  Cbinef9  madarins^  were  in  reality  for  a  long  time  inde^ 

jpendent.    They  go  bare-footed,  and  by  being  accuflximed 

to  running  fmong  tbeirmountains,  they  climb  the  fteepeft 

rocks,  and  walk  over  the  rougheft  ground,  without  fed^ 

ing  the  leaft  inconvenience. 


■ 
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The  hcad-drefs  of  Acir  women  is  very  finguUr.     They 
pbce  tranfverfely  upon  dieir  heads,  a  fmall  piece  of  board, 
of  about  a  foot  in  length,  and  five  or  fix  inches  in  breadths 
over  this  they  fpread  their  hsur,  and  fix  it  to  die  wood  by 
mcua  of  wax.    The  Alia^tfi  woihen  oonfider  this  as 
ail  etegant  head-drefs,  and  do  not  feem  to  perceive  die 
refiraint  to  which  it  fubjefb  them;  for  they  cannot  lie 
down  anlefs  they  place  fbmething  to  fupport  dieir  necks  ; 
and  they  arc  under  the  neccffity  of  turning  dieir  heads 
every  moment  when  they  walk,  to  avoid  the  bufkes  with 
whieh  thdr  country  is  covered.     The  difficulty  is  fKll 
greater  when  they  comb  their  hsur^  which  is  three  or  four 
times  in  a  year;  on  thefe  occafions  they  are  obliged  to 
remain  whole    hours   before  a   large  fire  to   mdt   the 
wsatz  aftor  diey  have  cleaned  their  ha»r,  they  again  drefs  it 
in  the  fame  manner.    This  kind  of  hair  bonnet  is  however 
nled  only  by  the  young  females,  for  thofe  who  are  advanced 
'  in  life  pay  lefs  attendon  to  dreft,  and  are  contented  with 
only  turning  their  hair  tip  and  tying  it  in  a  knot  on  die 
cop  of  their  heads.    Thofe  Mias-ffe  who  live  towards  the 
middle^  and  (buthern  part  of  the  province  of  Koci-tcheoo^ 
are  fubjed  to  the  madarins  of  the  province,  and  make  a 
part  of  die  Chinefe  people^  whofb  cufloms  they  have  in 
general  adopted;   a  particular  head^refs,  drfierent  from 
die  cap  commonly  worn  by  the  Chinefe,  being  the  only 
mark  of  di(Hn£li6n  u^ich  they  have  prefcrved.     Others 
arc  governed  by  hereditary  mandarins,  who  are  confidered 
as  naturalized,  although  Chinefe  by  txtrzStiditj  being  de» 
fccnded  from  fubaltem  officers  of  the  anny  of  H^ng-vou 
on  >vhom,  as  a  reward  for  their  fcr vices,  the  government 
of  a   certain  number  of  villages  taken  from  the  Miao- 
tfe  was  conferred.     Thefe  petty  princes,  or  mandarins, 
judge  in  the  firft  inAance,  thecaufes  of  their  vafTals,  whom 
they  have  a  right  of  puniOiing,  but  not  capitally.     An 
appeal  however  nuiy  be  cafricd  immediately  from  their  tri* 
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Ininal  to  that  of  the  Tchi-fiut  or,gov€riK>r  of  a  city  pf  the. 
firft'  clafS)  who  may  reverfe  the  fentence,  or  (by  the  pro- 
oecdings. 

According  to  the  accounts  of  the  Chinefe  the  whole 
Mia§-ffe  nation  are  a  reftlefs  and  barbarous  people — inea 
without  fsuth  or  probity,  and  above  all,  notorious  plun- 
derers ;  but  Father  Rqgis  and  the  other  miilionaries  who 
made  a  map  of  their  country)  do  not  give  them  the  fame 
chaia&er.—- They  on  the  contrary  declare,  that  they  found 
diem  an  adive,  laborious  and  obliging  people,  and  re- 
markably honeft  and  punctual  in  reftoring  whatever  eflccts 
they  had  entnifted  to  their  oOre. 

Thefe  formidable  mountaineers,  who  may  be  faid  to 
have  enjoyed  liberty  and  independence  for  two  thoufand 
years,  have  been  at  length  completely  fubjeAed.  I'his 
event  muft,  in  the  judgement  of  the  Chinefe,  form  one  of 
the  moft  memorable  epochas  in  their  hiflory ;  and  the  name  of 
KiEN-LOKC  will  no  doubt  be  ranked  .by  them  among  their 
in<^  celebrated  emperors :  bis  active  genius,  fruitful  in 
refources,  and  firm  and  perfevcring  in  it!$  plans,  brought 
about  this  important  revolution.  The  mod  powerful  and 
intraiSbble  of  the  Miao-tje  had  formed  on  the  frontiers  of 
£e-tchuen  and  Koei-tcheou,  two  petty  Ihites;  one  of 
"Which  was  called  the  Greater  Kin-tcheouen  ;  the  otlicr,  tlie 
X^(s— Each  of  thc(b  dates  was  governed  by  a  diftincl 
prince.  About  1 751,  ^  Miao-tfe  having  made  fomc  dc- 
vaftatipns  in  the  territories  of  the  empire,  an  army  was^ 
ient  againd  tlicm.  But  the  general  was  defeated,  and  his 
head  cut  off.  His  fuccefior,  more  artful,  entered  into  a 
treaty  with  them,  and  caufed  rich  prefents  to  be  diftributed 
among  them,  with  which  thsy  retired  to  their  mount:iin". 
Care  was  taken  to  inform  the  emperor  that  the  AUao-tJ'c 
Jiad  returned  to  their  duty ;  had  laid  down  their  arras,  and 
acknowledged  his  authority.  However,  a  fi:w  years  sftcr 
hoftilitics  commenced  again  on  the  part  of  the  Mlao-tji,  T  he 
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mperoiV  hi^Ij  incenfed,  fonned  a  refol'iitioa  of  exdr^ 
pating  theie  turbulent  fubje^  and  accordingly  feql; 
army  againft  theniy  divided  into  three  bodies^  each.coofifr 
ing  of  forty  thoufimd  men^  ordering  tlie  commaiidbr 
ckief,  general  Ouen-fouj  to  climb  their  frightful 
The  enemy,  to  allure  him  with  the   greater  confiiliniii        \\ 
made  but  a  faint  refinance  in  die  firft  defile.    Bnt 
Chinefe  general  having  made  his  way  througjh  it> 
iiimfelf  in  a  narrow  pafs,  where  he  had  jiiothing 
faim  but  other  fterp  rocks ;  the  Miao^Ji  then  (hi 
Aemlclves  in  great  forc^  blocked  up  every  palfige^ 
when  the   Chinefe  were  almoft  exhauftcd  by 
attacked  them    (word   in  hand,  and    did   not  fufier 
iii^Ie  man  to  efcape.     It  was  not  known  until  fe 
years  after  in  what  manner  they  had  treated  general 
§H'f$u*     The  two  other  generals,  who  did  not 
him,  were  puntflied ;  one  being  ttrangled,  and  the 
lent  into  banifhment. 

The  emperor  at  length  appointed  di^ul  generaliffior^i 
of  all  his  forces.     He  was  a  man  of  great  coolne6  and 
miihaken  conftancy,  whom  nothing  could  difcour^e^ 
who  was  not  afraid  of  difobliging  the  emperor,  fbta^m^'i^ 
the  good  of  the  fervice  require  him  to  puriue  any  plan co^^^** 
trary  to  his  inclination.    Akout  penetrated  inU>  die  mfia: 
tains  by  the  fame  rout  as  his  predeceffor ;  but  took* 
occupy  all  the  neighbouring  rocks,  and  toprefervea 
treat.     This  firft  difplay  of  ability  let  the  MUo-tft  faie^^ 
what  kind  of  general  they  had  to  encounter.    Aimi  a^^ 
ed  with  the  greatcft  caution :  he  never  retreated  j  each  It^ 
he  advanced  was  fo  much  ground  loft  to  the  enemy.    Ax» 
by  perfifting  refolutely  in  fdlowing  the  cautious  plan  ^f 
operation  he  had  laid  down,  he  at  length  accompliftx^ 
his  defign,  and  fubdued  thcfe  mountaineers,  after  havi^^S 
driven  th?m  into  their  inmoft  retreats.     One  of  the  Mi^*^"* 
tfe  princes  periftied   in  the  courfe  of  the  war ;  the  ot 
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Xvas  taken  and  condu6led  to  Peldn,  with  his  whole  family, 
«uid  the  T^'ar  ceafed  in  1776  *. 

The  Miao^tfiy  in  defence  of  their  liberty  and  country, 
did  every  thing  that  ccnild  be  expc£lcd  from  human  valour  > 
their  women  fought  with  the  moft  obftinate  fury;  of 
which  the  following  anecdote,  related  of  one  of  thef^  fcmaie 
patr  ots,  is  a  fufficient  proof:  ^  l^orce  and  ftratagem  had 
**  been  employed  for  two  months  to  get  poffeffion  of  a 
*'  fmall  fort  built  on  a  very  high  rock ;  but  without  fuccefs. 
*'  One  morning,  at  day-break,  Tome  of  the  foldiers  on 
^^  guard,  being  alarmed  by  a  noife  like  that  of  a  perfon 
**  ftepping  with  great  caution,  approached  foftly,  when 
**  they  thought  Aey  perceived  fomething  in  motion.  Two 
**  or  three  of  the  nimblcft,  by  the  help  of  cramp-irons 
^  fixed  to  their  fhoes,  fcrambled  up  the  rock  a  little  w^y 
**  on  that  fide  whence  the  noifi  feemed  to  proceed,  when 
**  they  difcovercd  a  woman,  who  was  drawing  watci< 
**'  They  immediately  feized  her,  and  afked  who  compofed 
^  the  garrifon  that  for  a  long  time  had  made  (uch  an  cb«- 
^*  ftinate  refiftance  in  the  fort.-—/,  faid  flie,  /  alone  \  hut 
^  biing  in  want  of  water>^  I  came  hither  to  fetch  fopic^ 

without  expeSing  to  meet  youy.  She  then  difcovered  to 
*  them  a  fecret  path,  by  which  they  were  conducted  into 

the  ibrt  where  fhe  had  remained  alone,  and  of  which  (he 

had  been  the  whole  defence  9  fometlmes  firing  her  miif- 
'**  quet,  at  others  tearing  off*  fragments  fiom  the  rcclc, 
^  which  (he  rolled  down  on  the  foldiers  who  in  vain  at- 
^  tempted  to  climb  it." 

•  Thofc  <icfirous  of  fuller  information  rtrfpeflin^  this  war  are  referred 
to  the  XI.  Vol.  of  I'he  Gtr.cral  Ilipory  if  Cf'.Hj,  page  588,  and  AVw  Me- 
mc>s  •/  Ctina,  Vol.  V. 
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OF   THE   STATES 


TRIBUTART  TO  CHINA. 


KINGDOM  OF  COREA. 

(JOREA,  caUed  by  the  Chinefe  Kao-li  and  by  die 
Mantchew  Tartars  SoUb9^  is  a  large  penlnfula,  extended 
between  Cbina  and  Japan,  bounded  on  the  north  by  Chi- 
nefe Tartary,  cm  die  eaft  by  the  ocean  and  ides  of  Japan, 
•n  die  (buth  by  the  ocean,  and  on  the  weft  by  the  gulpfa 
and  province  of  LeaO'4ong.  This  kingdom  is  reckoned  tc 
be  fix  hundred  miles  from  north  to  finith,  and  three  hun- 
dred from  eaft  to  weft.  All  accefs  to  it  by  fea  is  dan* 
gerous  and  difficult,  from  the  great  number  of  flioali 
which  fiirround  its  coafts.  Its  kaft  diftance  from  Japai 
is  only  twenty-five  leagues. 

The  origin  of  the  Qoreans  is  very  obfinire :  it  appcan 
that  the  country  was  at  firft  inhabited  by  different  tribes 
the  principal  of  whidi  were  the  Mi^  Ki^iouli  and  dM 
Hans  ;  the  laft  fubdivided  into  three  hordes — the  Maban 
Pien-hanj  and  Cbitt'^han.  The(e  Inhabitants  of  Cores 
at  firft  compofed  feveral  ftates,  fuch  as  that  of  Tcbaojpin 
'  and  that  of  KathJi :  but,  in  procefs  of  time,  diey  becami 
united  under  the  fame  government,  and  formed  one  king 
dom  called  Kao-IL 

This  kingdom  is  governed  by  a  fovcreign,  who  exer 
cifcs  abfolute  authority  over  his  fubjeiSts,  though  he  him 
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felf  is  a  vaflal  and  tributary  of  the  emperor  of  China.  As 
loon  as  this  prince  dies,  the  emperor  deputes  to  his  Cwi 
two  mandarins,  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  kouc-vangi 
or  iing.  When  the  king  of  Corea  has  no  immediate 
iietr,  or  is  afraid  that  die  fucceffion  may  occafion  dif- 
turbance  after  his  deidi,  he  appoints  his  heir,  and  folicits 
the  emperor  to  confirm  his  nomination.  The  prince  re- 
ceives  on  his  knees  the  inveftiture  of  his  ftates,  and  pays 
the  emperor's  envoys  the  fum  of  eight  hundred  tael«, 
befides  diftributing  other  cuftomary  prefents.  The  mi- 
nifter  of  Corea  then  repairs  to  Pekin,  to  proftrate  himfdf 
i>efbre  the  emperor,  and  prefent  him  die  tribute ;  and  fuch 
is  the  ftriiSnels  of  the  Qiinefe  court,  that  the  princefs 
niio  has  cfpoufed  the  king,  cannot  afiume  the  title  of 
^uecQ  until  (he  has  received  it  from  the  empercn:. 

The  Japanefe  conquered  this  kingdom  about  the  end 
^  the  (ixteenth  century ;  but  the  Coreans,  affifted  by  the 
Tartars,  who  had  fubdued  China,  drove  them  again  from 
^  country.  After  the  Coreans  became  tributaries  to 
^  Chinefe,  and  of  confequence  to  the  Tartar  govern- 
'nent,  an  attempt  was  made  tQ  compel  them  to  (have 
Aeir  heads,  and  to  adopt  the  Tartar  drefe.     This  inno- 

^^tion  occafioned  a  general  revolt  throughout  all  Corea, 

^^Kich  was  at  length  appeaftd  by  the  prudent  care  of  the 

^^igning  family. 

We  are  as  yet  little  acquainted  with  the  interior  of 

^^«s  kingdom,    but    we    know  that   it   is   divided  into 

^Jght   provinces,    containing   forty  diftriSs,    thirty-three 

^'»tjes  of  the  firft,  fifty-eight  of  the  fecond,  and  ieventy 

^  the  thiid  clafs.     King-it tao^  fituated  in  the  province 

of  King'kij  is  the  capital  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  the 

ordinary  refidence  of  the  fovereign,  who   is  mafter  of  all 

the  wealth  of  his  fubjeds,  which  he  inherits  after  their 

death. 

The    Coreans   are   well  made,   ingenious,   brave,  and 
tradlable  5  f^nd  of  dancing  and  mufiCi  and  they  apply  with 

X2 
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ardour  and  honour,  in  a  particular  manner,  to  the  iciences. 
Their  learned  men  are  diftinguiftied  by  two  plumes  of 
feathers  in  their  caps,  and  are  treated  with  a  confidcraUe 
portion  of  refped. 

The  Northern  Corcans,  who  are  more  robuft  than  thofe 
of  the  fouth,  have  a  tafte  for  arms,  and  are  good  (bldiers: 
when  in  battle  th^y  ufe  crofs-bows  and  very  long  (abres. 

The  pra6licc  of  the  Coreans,  with  refpeS  to  the 
dead,  ir,  i.ot  to  inter  them  until  three  years  after  their 
dcceafe  ;*  ihcir  aifeftion  to  their  parents  feems  very  ftrong, 
for  dicy  wear  mourning  for  a  father  or  mother  three  years. 
•At  the  ceremony  of  interment  they  place  around  the  tomb 
the  chariot,  hcrfes,  and  clothes  of  the  deceafed,  and  what* 
ever  elfe  he  fhev/ed  a  fondnefs  for  when  alive  ;  all  diefe 
they  leave  to  be  taken  by  thofe  who  have  affifted  at  die 
funeral. 

Thcfe  Corcans  have  borrowed  their  mode  of  buildii^ 
writing,  drefs,  religious  worfliip,  ceremonies,  belief  of 
the  tranfmigraticn  of  fouls,  and  the  greater  part  of  thdr 
cuftomF,  from  the  Chinefc.  But  their  women  have  mere 
liberty  of  appearing  in  public  with  the  other  fex.  Thcj 
difi'er  from  the  Chinefe  in  their  marriage  ceremonies  very 
particularly,  for  in  China,  fathers  and  mothers  often  marry 
their  children  without  their  confent,  and  even  without 
their  knowledge;  in  the  kingdom  of  Corea,  the  parties 
choofe  for  thcmfelves,  and  do  not  regard  the  inclination 
of  their  parents,  or  ever  (iiffcr  them  to  throw  any  obftadcs 
in  the  way  of  their  union.  The  buildings  of  Corea  in  the 
country  are  generally  of  mud,  but  in  the  cities  chiefly  of 
•  brick  J  the  walls  of  the  cities  arc  entirely  in  the  Chinefe 
mode. 

The  principal  produdions  of  Corea  are  wheat,  rice, 
and  ginfeng  5  gold,  filver,  iron,  foffil  fait,  caftor,  iable*s 
fkins,  and  a  yellow  varnifh,  the  fplendour  of  which  is 
almoft  equal  to  gilding :  the  tree  from  which  this  gum 
diftils  has  a  jr^at  ref.mblance  to  the  palm  tree. 
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The  principal  msnuhStiLre  of  Corea  is  paperf  of  whick 
China  imports  every  year  a  confideraUe  quantity.  It  is 
made  of  cotton^  is  as  ftrong  as  doth,  and  thofe  who 
write  on  it  make  ufe  of  a  fmall  hair  brulh  or  pencil: 
before  it  can  be  written  on  with  pcnSj  it  muft  be  waihed 
over  with  allum  water;  for  without  this  precaution  it 
will  not  bear  the  ink.  It  is  with  this  paper  that  the  tri- 
bute due  to  the  emperor  is  in  part  paid.  The  Chineie 
purchafc  it  for  filling  up  the  fquares  of  their  (a(h  windows, 
becaufe,  when  it  is  oiled,  it  refifts  the  wind  and  rain  much 
better  than,  theirs  ;  it  is  alfo  ufed  by  the  Chinefe  as  wrap* 
ping  paper ;  their  taylors  alfo  rub  it  between  their  hands 
until  it  becomes  foft  and  flexible,  and  they  often  employ 
it  in  lining  clothes,  inftead  of  calico.'*— The  Coreans  alfo 
manufiaj^re  (mall  brufhes  for  painting,  which  are  highly 
efteemed  in  China. 
.\  The  fea  coafts  of  Corea  abound  with  a  variety  of  fifh, 

and  to  the  north-eaft  numbers  of  whales  are  found,  ibme 
of  which  are  faid  to  have  been  feen  with  the  harpoons  of 
the  French  and  Dutch ;  if  fo,  they  muft  have  efcaped  from 
the  north  of  Europe. 

KINGDOM  OF  TONG-KING. 

This  kingdom  extends  between  the  17th  and  23d  de- 
grees of  north  latitude.  It  is  bounded  on  the  north  by 
the  Chinefe  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Q^iang-fi,  on  the 
eaft  by  the  provinces  of  Cantcn  and  the  fea,  on  the  fouth 
by  the  fea  and  Cochin-china',  and  on  the  weft  by  the 
country  of  Laos.  Tong-king  and  Cochin-china  formerly 
compofed  one  of  the  moft  extenfivc  provinces  of  China, 
called  Ngan-nan^  or  The  Southern  Repofe.  It  appears 
that  about  three  hundred  years  before  the  Chriftian  aera, 
thefe  countries  were  uncultivated,  and  inhabited  by  la- 
vages, who  had  neither  books  nor  civaradlers ;  but  in  lefs 
than  a  century  aftcrvi^ards  they  began  to  afliime  a  new 
appearance.      Ki-hohang-ti^   emperor   of   China,  having 
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^(Itfwif  ai^nquertid  them,  aflenMcd  upwards  of  fivt  hiindred 
^eiiiand  perioAS  from  dtfi^rent  parts  of  his  empire,  and 
lent  tliem  into  die  ^burtiern  extremities  of  the  provinces 
tof  Qliatig-(i,  CalMtn,  Toi^rking,  and  Cochin-china. 
The  arrival  of  fc  numerotts  a  colony  filled  this  country 
^ith  Cbinefe  fimilies,  who  gradually  introduced  the  chat- 
fOiAerc,  government,  and  religion  of  the  Chineie. 

But  the  Tonqninefe,  about  fifty  years  before  the  Chri(^ 
tian  Ara,  leagaed  themielves  with  the  people  of  Cochin- 
ichina,  and  united  dieir  forces  to  (hake  off  the  Chineie 
joke.  Two  Tonquinefe  ladies,  who  were  fifters,  put 
themfeivta  at  die  head  of  the  revolted  troops :  diey  pof- 
fefle4  all  thofe  charms  calculated  to  infpire  their  fdlowers 
with  the  ftrongeft  enthu^iafm,  and  all  thofe  warlike  quali- 
ties  rieceflary  to  form  the  heroine.  They  ordered  the  fi^n* 
tier  towns  and  pods  to  be  fortified,  difeiplined  a  numenni^ 
army,  and  in  the  moft  endearing  manner  animated  the 
Ibldiers  to  defend  their  country.  Mayven^  the  genera), 
who  v(ras  fent  againft  them  with  a  formidable  army,  ftood 
in  need  of  all  his  courage  and  talents.  Every  ftep  waH 
refolutely  difputed  with  him ;  and  he  could  not  advance 
but  by  gaining  frefh  battles.  In  every  aftion,  the  two 
heroines  difplayed  equal  judgment  and  bravery ;  but  they  at 
length  fell,  with  their  arms  in  their  hands,  in  a  bloody  battle, 
fought  near  the  lake  Sy-hou.  The  Tonquinefc  troops 
were  cut  to  pieces,  and  Tong-king  was  fubdued.  The 
Chinefe  general,  to  commemorate  his  viftory,  caufed  two 
brazen  pillars  to  be  ereAed  on  the  boundaries  that  feparate 
Tong-king  from  the  province  of  Sluang-fi^  They  ftiH 
remain,  and  have  the  following  infcription:  IVb en  theft 
fillars  Jhall  be  dejlroyed^  Tong-king  will  peri/h.  The 
Tonquinefe  at  prefent  confider  this  infcription  as  a  pro- 
phecy, and  thefe  columns  as  monuments  to  which  the 
deftiny  of  their  kingdom  is  infeparably  attached:  they 
therefore  take  the  greatefl  care  to  prefcrve  them. 

Few  countries  have  been  fiibjecl  to  more  revolutions 
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than  Tong-king:  fometimes  quietly  fubmitting  to  the 
Chinefe  authority;  fometimes  abandoned  to  revolt,  an^ 
ruled  by  ufiirpers  eagerly  bent  on  deftroying  one  another  ; 
(bmetlmes  torn  by  inteftine  or  foreign  wars ;  fometinies 
humbled ;  and,  at  others,  giving  laws  to  its  neighbours  ; 
for  feveral  centuries  it  feems  to  have  been  particularly 
expofed  to  political  convulfloos. 

China,  wearied  of  die  wars  which  0ie  had  fupported, 
and  harrafled  by  the  reftjefs  and  turbulent  dilpofition  of  a 
people  fa  exceffivcly  jealous  of  their  liberty,  abandoned 
the  proje£l  of  enflaving  the  Tonquinefe,  and  confented 
that  it  fhould  be  governed  by  its  own  kings,  provided 
they  acknowledged  themfelves  her  tributaries.  This  was 
agreed  to;  and  it  is  faid,  that  the  firft  tribute  which  the 
Tonquinefe  paid,  confifted  in  three  ftatues  of  gold,  and  as 
many  of  filver,  which  they  engaged  tP  fend  every  (even 
years  to  the  emperor. 

The  throne  of  Tong^iing  was  for  two  hundred  aii^ 
twenty-two  years  occupied  by  eight  princes  of  a  fiunily 
called  Ly ;  but  in  1230,  this  family  becoming  extin^  the 
fovereign  authority  pafled  to  the  &mily  of  Tchin^  which 
likewife  became  extinct  in  1406.  The  emperor  of  China,. 
2'ong-ig  then  again  reduced  Tong-king  into  3  Chinefe  pro- 
vince, and  appointed  a  governor-general  and  officers  for 
all  the  departments  of  war,  commerce,  juftice^  &c«  A 
map  of  Tong-king,  a  lift  of  its  inhabitants,  and  an  In- 
ventory of  the  principal  effe^h  found  in  it,  were  carried 
to  court,  and  preiented  to  the  emperor.  According  to* 
thefc  accounts,  the  number  of  inhabitants  amounted  to 
three  millions  one  hundred  and  twenty  thou&nd  families. 
There  were  alio  found  in  Tong-king  two  hundred  and 
thirty-five  thoufaiid  nine  hundred  oxen,  hories,  and  ele« 
phants ;  thirteen  millions  fix  hundred  thou&nd  tan  of  rice 
(a  tan  weighing  an  hundred  and  twenty  Chinefe  pounds)  ^ 
eight  thou£md  fix  hundred  and  feventy  barks^  and  tWQ 
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millions  five  hundred  and  thirty^nine  thouiand  eight  huit-* 
dred  pieces  of  armour. 

That  pait  of  Tong'^king  where  the  emperor  had  ne- 
gleded  to  place  ftrong  garrifons,  foon  gave  new  proofs  c( 
its  love  of  freedom:  the  people  again  took  up  armsi; 
and  an  aUe  officer,  named  Lyliy  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  die  Tonquinefe.  After  a  great  number  of  battles,  the 
fuccefi  of  which  was  various,  Lyli  undertook  to  perfuade 
the  emperor,  that  one  Tchin-bao  was  a  branch  of  the 
royal  family  of  Tcbin.  Tcbin^hao  was  proclaimed  king ; 
and  the  Chinefe  troops  were  ordered  to  evacuate  Tong-king. 
Lyli  was  now  the  abfolute  mafler  of  Tong-king ;  and 
Tcbin-baoj  who  was  but  the  fhadow  of  a  king,  dying 
widiout  iflue  in  1428,  the  emperor  declared  Lyli  here- 
ditary governor,  and  received  his  deputies,  prefents,  and 
a  (blenm  aA,  by  which  he  acknowledged  himfelf  a  tributary 
and  yaflal  of  the  empire.  His  fon,  who  fucceeded  him, 
obtained  the  title  of  king. 

This  family  enjoyed  the  dirone  until  the  beginning  of 
the  fixteenth  century,  ^en  an  ambitious  individual  had 
the  boldnefs  to  declare  himfelf  a  defcendant  from  the  royal 
Banlly  of  Tchin :  die  Tonquinefe  rofe  in  his  behalf,  the 
reigning  prince  was  aflaffinated,  and  the  ufurper  afTumed 
the  Ibvereign  authority.  Another  revolution  quickly  fol- 
lowed: a  grandee,  named  Mo-teng'-yong^  raifed  a  force, 
attacked  die  ufurper,  and  entirely  defeated  his  army,  and, 
in  concert  with  the  other  grandees  of  the  flate,  caufed 
Li-ning,  the  nephew  of  die  aflaffinated  prince,  to  be  pro- 
claimed king. 

The  new  king  carried  his  gratitude  for  this  fignal  zQ,  of 
fiiendfhip  to6  far :  he  granted  Mo^teng^yong  unlimited 
and  abfolute  authority  in  the  government  of  the  ftate. 
And  the  minifler,  elated  by  this  excefs  of  power,  conceived 
the  delign  of  becoming  fovereign:  the  deflgn  conceived  in 
iccret  was  (bon  openly  avowed,  he  dropped  the  mafk,  af- 
fumed  the  tide  of  prince,  and  took  the  fovereignty  into  his 
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own  hands.  The  weak  king,  accompanied  by  his  mother, 
retired  to  the  weftern  part  of  Tong-king,  and  fecured 
himfelf  by  fortifications  while  all  the  eaftern  part  fubmitted 
to  the  authority  of  the  ufurper.  The  lawfUl  fovereiga. 
ibnt  deputies  to  the  court  of  China :  but  Aio-teng-yoBg 
placed  fpies  on  the  frontiers,  by  whofe  a£Hvity  and  in« 
trigues  the  deputies  of  Limning  were  arretted  on  the  Mray^ 
and  fome  of  them  put  to  death. 

^  1 537)  ^'^  of  Li-ning's  deputies  had  die  good  fixtune 
to  reach  court :  and  die  emperor  learned  fixxn  the  petition 
•f  the  prince  ail  the  events  that  had  happened  in  Tong-* 
king ;  he  immediately  ordered  fome  of  the  nobility  ta  re- 
pair to  the  frontiers^  and  to  enquire  into  the  cauie  of  tfaefe 
difturbaoces,  and  the  prefent  pofture  of  aflairs  in  Topg- 
king. 

M9'Ung^yong  alfo  fent  deputies  to  the  emperor,  and 
I^Mured  no  pains  to  procure  prote6k>r8  at  court.  His  ad- 
drefs  had  the  fuccefs  he  wifbedj  and  he  found  fuch  power-^ 
ful  friends,  that  they  prevail^  on  the  exnperpr  tq  refer  fi>v 
examination  the  propolaU  he  had  made,  and  to  treat  him 
'Vrith  mildnefs. 

The  Chinefe  coauniffioners  arrived  at  the  frontiers  of 

TTong-king  in  1540.     Jldo-Ung-yong  fent  to^  them  Oine  of 

^is  own  fons,  accompanied  by  forty- two  principal  man* 

Sarins,  who  prefented  an  a£t  by  which  Mo-Ung-yong  and 

laLs  (on  fubmitted  to  the  authority  of  the  emperor,  an4 

mSeclared  themielves  his  &ithful  fabjeds.      The  commii^ 

:floneis  made  known  the  refcript  of  his  Majefly,  which 

granted  them  a  free  pardon,  and  the  power  of  retaining 

^e  dates  of  which  they  were  in  actual  poflefSon,  on  con* 

^ition  qf  paying  a  certain  tribute  every  dire^  years^    Th^ 

^^efcript  ordered,  that  Tong-king  ihould  no  longer  bear 

^e  title  of  a  kingdpin ,  hut  that  of  an  hereditary  lordihip^ 

^pendant  on  the  emperor.    The  title  of  hereditary  lord  of 

Tong-king    was  granted  to  Mo-teng-yong^  and  his  fon^ 

together  with  a  fdvef  f^al ;  and  the  (ame  bo];H>urs  wcrf 
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decreed  to  prince  Limning  for  thdfe  efhites  whidi  he  pel-'* 
fcfled.     Mo'teng^ybng  died  in  1542,  and  was  fucceeded  by 
bis  grandfon,  who  obtained  a  patent  as  governor  and  he- 
reditary lord  of  Torig-king :  but,  aftet  the  death  of  Mo^ 
feng-yongj  a  difTention  arofe  in  the  family  of  Adoi  his 
ftates  were  divided  among  feveral  chiefe,  who  waged  fuch 
bloody  warS)  and  weakened  each  other  fo  much)  diat  in 
1577  this  family  entirely  loft  its  power. 
•   The  family  of  Ly  was  much  more  fuccefsftd.    The 
chief  of  this  family  attacked,  in  1591,  the  moft  powerful 
lord  of  Moy  defeated  him  in  a  battle,  retook  the  capital 
of  Tong-king,  and  re-entered  into  thofe  important  places 
which  had  been   ufurped  from   them   in    I597«      This 
prince  found  himfelf  mailer  of  the  kingdom,  paid  his  tri- 
bute to  the  emperor,  prefented  a  ftatue  of  gold,  and  re- 
ceived his  patent,  as  hereditary  governor*     The  lords  of 
Af§  were  now  obliged  to  feek  an  afylum  on  the  frontiers 
of  the   Chinefe  provinces  of  Yun-nan,   Quang^fi  and 
Quan-tong ;  being  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  giving  up 
all  their  pofleffions  except  the  city  of  Hoa-ping  and  the 
territories  belonging  to  it:  at  the  court  of  the  emperor^ 
they  however  enjoyed  the  fame  rank  as  thofe  of  Ly. 

The  family  of  Ly  ftill  poiTefTes  the  throne,  and  haft 
fupported  itfelf  with  genuine  dignity;  fo  much  fo,  that  the 
Court  of  Ceremonies,  in  i666,  reprefented  to  the  emperor 
Kang-hiy  that  the  family  of  Ly  was  worthy  of  his  favour. 
In  1683  the  emperor  Kang-hi  fent  a  nobleman  to  the 
court  of  Tong-king,  with  a  diploma,  declaring  prince 
Ly-ouei^uhing  king:  to  diis  diploma  the  emperor  added 
fom'e  lines,  written  by  his  own  hand,  expreilive  of  his 
approbation  of  the  prince's  condu3.  In  1725,  the  em- 
peror Tong'tching^  fon  of  Kahg^hij  paid  the  fame  com«> 
pliment  to  his  fuccefTor  King  Ly-ouei'tao. 

Tong'^king  is  divided  into  eight  provinces,  each  having 
its  own  governor  and  magiflrates ;  but  an  appeal  lies 
from  their  ff ntence  to  a  court  confifting  cf  an  hundred 
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couniellors  of  ftate.  This  court  is  appointed  to  determiiie 
finally  on  appeals  from  every  part  of  the  kingdom;  they 
are  a  feparate  body  from  the  thirty-two  members  of  the 
royal  council,  who  attend  the  king  in  all  his  public  audi- 
ences. Though  the  monarchy  of  this  country  is  here- 
ditary in  a  family,  the  eldeft  does  not  always  fucceed  to 
thedirone;  for  the  king  appoints  for  hs  fuccefTor  fuch 
of  his  fons  as  he  thinks  proper,  fubjed  to  the  approbation 
of  the  emperor  of  China.  The  brothers  of  the  prince 
are  confined  in  the  palace,  and  fufFered  to  go  out  only  four 
times  in  a  year :  when  they  are  allowed  fix  days  for  hunt- 
ing or  walking.  The  military  of  Tong-king  confifts  of 
about  twenty-two  thoufand  foldiers ;  twenty  thoufand  of 
which  are  flationed  on  the  frontiers,  the  reft  are  the  king's 
guard ;  befides  thefe  there  are  fifty  war  elephants.  On  all 
the  rivers  of  the  kingdom,  where  there  is  any  probability 
that  an  enemy  might  make  an  invafion,  there  are  kept  si 
number  of  large  galleys  and  galliots,  in  which  the  failors 
row  ftanding,  with  their  faces  turned  towards  the  prow^ 
v^here  the  captain  regulates  their  motions  by  a  fmaU  rod 
which  he  holds  in  his  hand. 

The  people  of  Tong-king,  in  general,  are  ftrong  and 
well  made;  their  difpofition  free,  generous  and  open, 
they  are  lavifh  in  their  public  expences,  and  fond  of 
fhow,  efpecially  in  feafts,  marriages,  and  funerals. 

The  Tonquinefe  are  of  an  olive  colour,  they  blacken 
their  teeth,  and  fufFer  their  nails  and  hair  to  grow,  the 
latter  of  which  they  wear  as  long  as  poflible.  Such  is 
the  abfolute  authority  of  the  Tonquinefe  monarch,  that, 
except  the  citizens  of  the  capital,  all  the  tradefinen,  fuch 
as  joiners,  imiths,  mafons,  carpenters,  i(c,  who  are  in 
general  ingenious,are  obliged  to  labour  three  months  every 
year  in  the  palace,  and  two  months  for  the  mai;darins  and 
great  lords :  at  thefe  times  they  are  deprived  of  all  the 
advantages  of  their  labour  but  mere  food :  thus  monarchy 
and  ariftocracy  difcovers  the  fame  fpirit  amongft  barbarian! 
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as  m  civilized  nations.  Marriages  are  not  contnided  hem 
widiout  the  confent  of  the  governor  or  judge  of  the  place. 
A  plurality  of  wives  is  permitted,  but  only  the  moft  ac- 
complifhed  takes  the  title  of  fpoufe.  The  law  grams  a 
divorce  to  die  men,  bwt  denies  it  to  the  women :  at  a 
feparation,  the  children  remain  widi  the  hufband.  The 
favourite  diverfions  of  the  Tonquinefe  are  a  kind  of  cou 
medies,  which  they  accompany  with  abundance  of  machi-» 
nery  smd  decorations ;  and  they  may  be  iaid  to  excel  in  th# 
reprefentation  of  torrents,  rivers,  feas,  tempefts,  and  naval 

battles. 

The  learning  of  the  Tonquinefe  confifts  principally  in 
file  knowledge  of  a  great  number  of  charafiers,  and  in 
Ae  ftudy  of  the  rules  and  principles  of  nK)rality,  drawn 
from  the  writings  of  Confucius.  They  apply  to  letters^ 
becaufe  they  open  the  way  to  honours,  and  becaufe  it  is 
by  their  means  alone  that  they  can  ever  be  promoted  t& 
offices  of  dignity  or  truft.  The  literati  paft  through 
three  degrees,  which  are  thofe  of  Jin Je^  doucum  and  tanji* 
Before  they  can  attain  to  the  iirft  degree,  they  muft  ftudy 
fuch  parts  of  the  law  as  belong  to  notaries,  attomies,  and 

• 

counfellors,  for  eight  years.  At  the  end  of  diat  period 
they  are  examined  in  the  duties  of  thefe  profeffions ;  and 
H"  they  are  found  fuffici^ntly  capable,  they  are  permitted 
to  aflume  the  txxHt  o(  Jindes.  To  obtain  that  of  i/i^/rrtfjn^ 
they  muft  ftudy  aftrcJogy,  mufic,  and  poetry,  and  learn 
the  manufadure  of  mathematical  inftruments  fcr  five 
years  longer.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  tanjiy  they  muft 
employ  four  years  more  in  learning  to  read  and  write  the 
Chinefe  charafters,  and  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  their 
laws  and  cuftoms.  The  laft  examination  is  made  in  the  pre* 
Smce  of  the  king,  prinCcs,  mandarins  of  arms,  literati,  and 
of  all  the  timjis.  In  the  fquare  of  the  palace  ftages  are  ereded^ 
fn  the  form  of  amphitheatres,  one  for  the  king  and  prin« 
ces,  and  others  for  the  examiners  and  candidates ;  feveral  day^ 
are  femethnes  fpeM  in  this  ceremony  j  on  the  laft  of  which. 
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tfie  tumes  of  tfaofe  who  have  given  firtisfinAory  ttaiTwefs  to 
the  queftions  propoTed)  are  put  into  the  hands  of  fixteen 
nf  the  chief  mandarins ;  and  after  the  king's  oonfent  haa 
been  obtained,  a  robe  of  violetrcoloured  filk  is  put  upoii 
them,  the  emblem  of  being  honoured  with  the  title  of 
tanfi.  To  thefe  literati  of  the  firft  dafs,  penfions  are  a£» 
figned  by  the  ftate  but  paid  by  the  people ;  and  from  theft 
tanfiy  ambafTadors  to  foreign  ftafies  are  always  chofen. 

The  Tonquinefe  in  their  vifits  and  entertainments  are 
very  ceremonious.  The  pcrfon  who  pays  the  vtfit  flops 
at  die  gate,  and  gives  the  porter  certain  loofe  leaves  of 
paper,  containing  eight  or  ten  pages,  in  which  are  written 
in  large  charaders  his  name  and  titles,  together  with  the 
intention  of  his  vifit.  Thefe  leaves  are  of  different  ibrts 
and  colours,  according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  per-i* 
fon  to  be  vifited.  If  the  mafter  of  tbi;  houfe  is  abfent, 
the  p2per  is  left  with  the  porter,  and  the  viilt  is  coniidered 
as  concluded.  A  magiftrate,  when  he  pays  a  vifit,  muft 
be  clothed  in  a  robe  of  ceremony  proper  to  his  employ* 
ment;  and  thofe  who  have  feme  diftin£lion,  though  they 
hold  no  public  office,  have  alfo  particular  vifiting  drefles ; 
and  they  cannot  dlfpenfe  with  the  ufe  of  them,  without 
tranfgrcfling  the  eftablifhed  rules  of  civility. 

The  perfon  vifited  receives  at  the  door  the  perfon  who 
pays  die  vifit :  they  join  hands  when  they  accoft  one  ano- 
ther, and,  by  their  geftures  alone,  ihew  a  thoufand  marks 
of  pditenefs.  The  mafter  of  the  houfe  invites  his  vifitor 
to  enter,  by  pointing  to  the  door ;  the  perfon  who  pays 
die  vifit,  as  foon  as  feated,  again  tells  the  motive  which 
brought  him  thither  :  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  liftens  with 
much  gravity,  and  from  time  to  time  inclines  his  body^ 
According  to  the  rules  of  politenefs.  Servants  afterwards^ 
dothed  in  drefies  of  ceremony,  bring  a  triangular  tabie^ 
upon  which  are  placed  cups  of  tea,  together  with  boxes  of 
lietel,  pipes  and  tobacco. 

Wben  the  vifit  is  ended,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  re* 
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condu^  his  gueft  to  the  middle  of  the  ftreet,  vihcre  tbef 
renew  their  reverences,  bows,  elevation  of  hands,  aiKi 
odier  compliments:  when  the  ftranger  is  departed,  and 
already  advanced  a  good  way,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe 
fends  a  footman  after  him  to  pay  him  a  frefh  compliment ; 
and  fome  time  after  the  vifitor,  in  his  turn,  fends  back 
another  to  thank  him,  which  terminates  the  vidt 

It  is  not  only  in  vifits  that  this  troublefome  politenefs  is 
difplayed ;  but  in  all  their  adions  which  have  any  relation 
to  (bciety.  The  Tonquinefe,  in  eating,  inftead  of  forks, 
ufe  (mall  (licks  made  of  ebony  or  ivory,  with  the  extre- 
mities ornamented  with  gold  or  filver :  they  never  touch 
any  food  with  their  fingers ;  and,  when  at  table,  they  ap- 
pear to  eat  in  unifon ;  the  motion  of  their  hands  and  jaw- 
bones feeming  to  depend  upon  (bme  particular  rules. 
They  never  ufe  napkins,  nor  are  dieir  tables  covered  with 
a  cloth ;  they  are  only  furrounded  with  long  embroidered 
carpets,  which  hang  down  to  the  floor.  Every  perfon  has 
a  table  for  himfelf,  unlefs  too  great  a  number  of  guefts 
obliges  two  to  (it  together. 

The  peribn  who  invites  to  an  entertainment,  fends,  the 
evening  before,  to  his  intended  guefts,  a  few  leaves  of 
invitation,  in  which  is  contained  a  kind  of  bill  of  &re. 

On  the  day  appointed  for  the  entertainment,  he  fends 
early  in  the  morning  a  paper  like  the  former,  to  remind 
the  guefts  of  their  invitation;  and  when  the  hour  of  re- 
paft  approaches,  he  fends  a  third  paper,  with  a  fcrvant  to 
condudl  them,  and  to  acquaint  them  how  impatient  he  is 
to  fee  them ;  when  the  company  are  afTembled,  and  are 
about  to  fit  down  to  table,  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  takes 
a  cup  of  gold  or  filver,  and,  lifting  it  up  with  both  hands, 
&Iutes  the  perfon  of  the  greateft  rank  on  account  of  his 
employment :  he  then  proceeds  to  the  outer  court,  where, 
after  having  turned  himfelf  towards  the  fouth,  and  ofK^red 
wine  to  the  tutelary  fpirits  who  prefide  over  the  houfe,  he 
pours  it  out  in  form  of  a  liba^tion^    After  this  c^emony^ 
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every  one  approaches  the  table  deftined  for  him,  but  before 
they  (it  down  they  wafte  above  an  hour  in  paying  com- 
pliments ^  and  the  mafter  of  the  houfe  has  no  fooner  done 
with  one,  than  he  begins  with  another.— When  they  have 
cccafion  to  drink,  compliments  begin  afrefh :  they  drink 
a  great  deal,  but  flowly,  and  at  feveral  times ;  and  when* 
they  begin  to  grow  merry,  dilcufs  various  topics ;  and 
ibmetimes  play  at  fmall  games,  in  which  thofe  who  lofe  are 
Condemned  to  drink. 

Comedies  and  farces  are^ften  reprefented  during  diefe 
repairs ;  but  they  are  always  intermixed  with  the  moft 
wretched  and  frightful  mufic.  The  adors  in  thefe  do- 
meftic  comedies  are  bo3rs  between  the  age  of  twelve  and 
fifteen,  who,  like  European  ftroUers,  go  from  province 
to  province,  and  arc  every  where  confidered  as  the  dregs 
of  the  people.  They  have,  however,  mofl  aftonifhing 
memories ;  they  carry  their  theatrical  apparatus  along  wldi 
them,  together  vfith  a  volume  containing  their  comedies, 
generally  to  the  amount  of  forty  or  fifty,  which  they  pre- 
sent ;  and  when  a  piece  is  fixed  on,  they  immediately  per-» 
form  it,  without  any  preparation. 

About  the  middle  of  the  entertainment  one  of  the  per- 
formers goes  round  to  all  the  tables,  and  begs  of  the 
guefts  ;  the  fervants  of  the  houfe  do  the  fame,  and  carry 
to  their  matters  whatever  money  they  receive:  a  new 
repaft  is  then  difplayed  before  the  company,  which  is  def- 
tined for  their  domeftics. 

The  end  of  thefe  entertainments  is  generally  fuited  to 
Ae  beginning.  The  gucfts  praife  in  detail  the  excellence 
of  the  difhes  and  the  politenefs  and  generofity  of  their 
hody  who,  on  his  part,  makes  a  number  of  excufes,  and 
begs  pardon,  with  many  low  bows,  for  not  having  treate4 
them  accordino;  to  their  merit. 

The  Tonquinefe  phyficians  pretend  that  they  can  dif^ 
cover  the  greater  part  of  difeafes  by  the  beating  of  the 
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jnilie  ajone,  which  they  feel  in  three  parts  on  each  (i<Ie 
the  body. 

For  the  moft  party  they  ufc  nothing  but  roots,  or 
plcS)  in  the  compofition  of  their  medicines :  but  for  hi 
aches,  fevers  and  dyfenteries,  they  commonly  preferil 
the  juice  of  a  certain  fruit,  which  is  &id  to  have  a  won—-, 
derfiil  tSeSt  in  the  cuic  of  thefe  diforders. 

The  purple  fever,  which  is  fo  very  dangerous  in  En—, 
rope,  is  (aid  never  to  be  fatal  in  Tong-ktng.^*— Giofii 
gives  the  following  account  of  their   treatment  el*  itr 
Th^  take  the  pith  of  a  certain  reed,  dip  it  in  oil, 
apply  it  to  the  purple  fpots  on  the  body :  the  fleih 
burftsy  the  corrupted  blood  is  fqueezed    out,    and 
cure  is  finished  by  rubbing  the  wounds  with  a  litd^Sde 
gingen 

Bleeding  is  not  much  ufcd  in  Tong^king :  this  is 
laft  refource  of  the  phyficians }  who  never  have  recourfe 
it)  until  they  are  well  afiured  of  the  inefficacy  of  otbc:: 
remedies. 

.   The  religion  of  the  Tonquinefe  is  a  raixtttre  of  dip. 
Chinefe  and  other  fuperftltions.— 'Some  of  them  believ 
in  the  immortality  of  the  foul ;  while  others  eonfine  thi^K:   is 
to  the  fouls  of  the  juft  only.     They  worfhip  fpirits^  wit 
which  they  imagine  the  air  to  be  fiUcd,  admit  the 
of  tranfmigration,  believe  the  world  to  be  eternal, 
.acknowledge  one  fupreme  being.    l*he  literati  foUow 
do£lrine  of  Confucius^  and  conform  to  the  cuftoms  of 
Chinefe  in  their  religious  ceremonies.     There  are 
cities  which  have  not  one  temple,  at  Icafl,  ratfcd  to  di 
fuciuu    The  ftatue  of  this  celebrated  philofopher  is  alwa] 
feen  in  the  moft  honourable  place,  furrounded  by 
of  his  ancient  difciplcs,  placed  around  the  altar,  in 
tudes  which  mark  the  refpcct  and  veneration  they  formerl 
had  for  their  maftcr.     A)l  the  magi  ft  rates  of  the  city  an:^ 
femble  there  on  the  days  of  new   and  full  moon, 
perform  a  few  ccxtmonies  which  confift  in  oiFeiing  prefen 
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Qn  the  altar>  bufning  pBr/f^nAes,  a^i  m^Mog  n  nwnber  b^ 

At  both  tfa^  eqiui}QX^  th^  pjS^r  up  (blow)  Au^'ific^)  at 
^bich  4U  the  literati  are  oblig^  tq  zfiik.    Th?  priiiftf  inAo 
is  commonly  one  of  tbofe  ^and^if^  i^4k^  ^%V9^^  pre- 
pares birpicjif  for  this  ceieipony  by  f^ijng  ^  ab^jii^^ce : 
tixc  eycning  bpfor?  tfee  /aprifice  is  pri^^  b??  provMe*  Ae 
ricp  and  fruits  which  Wi  tp  be  offered^  ^  ^f9f^  in  pro- 
per order  on  the  tab}e^  of  tbf  tetnplc  every  ;biifg  th^  is  fo 
be  burnt  in  honour  of  ConfuciuS)  wh^fe  altar  is  grnanfipntcd 
with  jthp  ficbpft  filk  ft^fis,  ?nd  his  flatuc  is  placed  on  }t^ 
with  ieveral  fnnaU  tablets^  on  M^bicb  his  nme  is  infcribed 
in  fharafteis  of  gol^ .    flfc  tbeij  pom's  lyanw  wine  into  the 
'eai^  of  the  ^i>i(pals  i|it^nd«4  fpr  facr^ficp :   if  they  IhaJ^e 
thi^r  heads,  they  are  judged  proper,  but  if  they  nr\al(^  j^o 
i^tioi),  th^y  are   re}e£^ed.     Before  tihef  ^re  killed,  the 
|)rieft  bends  his  body  very  low ;  after  wliich  h^  cuts  th^r 
Ijiro^ts,  referving^  their  blood  an4  the  hair  9f  thfir  ears  till  the 
next  morning,  )vben  the  prieft  again  repair^  to  the  temp]/»^ 
.-where  he  invites  the  fpirit  of  Confucius  to  come  and  re- 
ceive the  homage  and  offerings  of  the  literati,  wbile  ^e 
reft  of  the  miniftcrs  light  wax  candles,  and  throw  perfun\es 
into  fires  prepared  at  the  door  of  the  temple..    As  foon  as 
the  prieft  approaches  the  altar,   a  maftcr  of  ceremonies 
cries  out,  with  a  loud  voice.  Let  the  blood  and  bqir  of  the 
Jlaughtered  beafts  beprejenied.     The  prieft  then  raifes  with 
both  hands  the  veiTcl   containing  the  blood  and  hair,  aqd 
the  inafter  of  the  Ceremonies  fays,  Let  this  blood  and  hair 
be  buried^     At  thefe  words  all  the  affiftants  rife  up,  and  the 
prieft,  followed  by  his  minifters,  carries  the  vcflel,  with 
much  gravity  and  rcfpedl;,  to  a  Icind  of  court  which  is  be- 
fore the  temple,  where  they  inter  the  blood  and  hair  of  the 
animals.     After  this  ceremony,  the  flefli  of  the  viftims  is 
uncovered,  and  the  maftcr    of  the  ceremonies  cries  out, 
Let  the  fpirit  of  the  great  Confucius  defend!    The 
prieft  immediately  lifts  up  a  veiTel  filled,  with  fpirltuous 
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liquor^  ibme  of  which  he  fprinkles  over  a  human  figufe 
made  of  ftraw,  at  the  fame  time  pronouncing  thefe  words : 
**  Thy  vtMuetf  O  Confucius!    dre  greats  admirable p  and 
**  excilUni.     If  kings  govern  their  fuhjeSls  with  equity y  it 
**  is  Wily  by  the  afsijiance  of  thy  laws  and  incomparable  doc^ 
**  trim.     fVe  offer  up  this  facrifce  to  thee^  and  our  offering 
•*  is  pure.     May  thy  fpirit^  then^  come  down  among  uSy  and 
**  rejoice  us  by  its  prefenceJ*^     When  this  fpeech  is  ended, 
he  then  of&rs  a  piece  of  filk  to  the  fpirit  of  Confucius,  and 
afterwards  burns  it  in  a  brazen  urn,  faying,  with  a  loud 
'  voice,  **  Since  the  formation  of  men^  until  this  day^  who  is 
'  '*  he  among  them^  who  hath  been  able  to  furpafs^  or  even 
■  **  equal  the  perfeSlions  of  Confucius  ?     O,  Corfucius  !  all 
**  that  we  offer  thee  is  unworthy  of  thee :  the  tajle  andfrmU 
'  ^*  of  thefe  meats  have  nothing  e^cquijite  ;    but  we  offer  them 
**  to  thee,  that  thy  fpirit  may  hear  us.**     This  fpeech  being 
fimfhed,  the  priest  drinks  the  liquor,  while  one 
of  his  miniftersaddrefles  this  prayer  to  Confucius :  *<  ffi 
**  have  made  thefe  offerings  to  thee  with  pleajure  ;  and  we 
•*  are  perfuaded,  that  thou  wilt  grant  us  every  hind  of  good^ 
^^  favour y  and  honour y     The  prieft  then  diftributes  amof^ 
the  afsijiants  the  flefh  of  the  facriiices ;  and  thofe  who  eat 
of  it  believe  that  Confucius  will  load  them  with  bleffings, 
and  preferve  them  from  every  evil.     The  facrifice  is  now 
terminated  by  re-condufting  the  fpirit  of  the  philofopher 
to  the   place   from   which  it    is    fuppofed   to   have   de^ 
fcended 

On  the  firft  day  of  every  new  year,  the  Tonqui;iefc  ce- 
lebrate a  folemn  feaft  in  honour  of  thofe  who  during  their 
lives  performed  illuftrious  aftions,  or  diftingui(hed  them* 
(elves  by  their  courage  and  bravery.  On  this  occaflon 
more  than  forty  thoufand  foldiers  are  drawn  up  in  a  vaft 
plain,  to  which  all  the  princes  and  mandarins  are  ordered 
to  repair,  and  where  the  king  himfclf  attends  them.  After 
facriiicing,  iuccufe  is  burnt  before  a  number  of  altars,  on 
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which  are  infcribed  the  names  of  the  generals  and  great 
men  in  commemoration  of  whom  they  are  then  afiembled. 
The  king)  princes,  and  all  the  grandees  of  the  court,  after- 
wards incline  themfelves  before  each  of  the  alt^s,  ex- 
cepting  thofe  which  contain  the  names  of  rebellious  ge- 
nerals, againft  wliich  the  king  difcharges  five  arrows. 
The  whole  ceremony  concludes  with  the  firing  of  cannon 
and  mufquetry,  in  order  to  put  to  flight  all  the  fouls. 

Thef e  are  three  particular  idols  to  which  the  Tonqui- 
ncfe  render  the  moft  fuperftitious  homage — the  Spirit  of  the 
Kitchtfif  the  Majier  of  ArtSy  and  the  Lord  of  the  Place 
where  they  rejide.     The  Spirit  of  the  Kitchen  takes  its  ori- 
gin from  the  following  tale,  preferved  by  tradition  in  the 
country :  ^^  A  woman  having  feparated  from  her  hu(band 
^  on  account  of  fome  difcontent,  married  a  fecond  time. 
*^  This  aftipn  gave  her  former  hufband  fo  much  uneafinefs?, 
**  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  days  by  throwing  himfelf  into 
^  a  large  fire.     The  unfaithful  fpoufe,  touched  with  re- 
^  pentancc,    went  and  expiated  her  fault  by  throwing 
^  herfelf  likewife  into  the  fame  fire.    Her  fecond^  huf- 
^  band  being  informed  of  it,  haftened  thither  alio;    but 
*'  finding  his  jvife  reduced  to  aflies,  he  was  fo  much  aflid- 
^  ed  with  grief,  ^hat  he  rufhcd  into  the  middle  of  the  fame 
'*'  firq,  and  was  deftroyed  in  an  inftant."    This  fpirit  is 
believed  to  animate  three  ftones,  of  which  the  Tonquinefe 
fi)rm  their  hearth  \  and  thefe  three  ftones  they  worihip  on 
the  firft  day  of  every  new  year. 

The  idol  called  Majier  of  Arte  is  the  image  of  one  of 
the  literati,  whom  the  people  of  Tong-king  believe  to 
have  been  the  moft  ingenious,  learned,  and  wife,  of  man- 
kind. Merchants  invoke  it  before  they  traffic ;  fifhermen, 
before  they  throw  their  nets ;  and  artifts,  before  they  begin 
any  work. 

The  idol  called  Lord  of  the  Place  where  they  rejide  is  as 
9^uch  reverenced  as  the  preceding.  When  any  one  intends 
Co  build  a  ht^ufej  he  cgnfiders  that  the  ground  upon  wbick 
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hb  builds,  thcnigh  it  iS  thd  pfdp^fty  of  the  kihg^  inzy  h»wt 
fome  other  ffi^fter,  1«t)a,  though  i^  fyfefervei  dit  CattH^ 
right  iui  he  enjoyed  during  his  lift.  He  dMctlbte  fiends 
z  magician^  Who  b^  beftt  6f  drum  invites  Ihd  (bill  of 
deceaied  mafter  to  comtf  ^Uid  fake  up  its  lh<^  liMer  t 
fmall  hut  prepar^  tor  it,  and  Where  it  is  prt^tfed  tffi" 
gilt  paper,  perfumes,  and  fihall  tabl^  c6vered  with  daihtii 
The  objeft  of  this  cerem6ny  is  fe  far  to  engage  the  frieifc^" 
ihip  of  the  ancient  proprietor  as  to  fuffb*  a  new  tcSiuuit  ^ 
jk>irefs  his  field* 

Some  of  the  Toiiquinefe  ztt  fb  fupefftitious,  diaC  Wlft.^4 
Aey  arc  about  to  undertake  dity  joutncy^  they  iiifpdd 
ibet  of  a  chicken :  Others,  after  thty  hASrt  kt  dut, 
tfaey  have  (heei&ed  once  will  faddenly  return ;  but  if  tt^^^ 
fneeze  twice,  they  think  themfelves  bbliged  to  deublt 
paci^  and  return  with  die  greateft  hafte  pdffible* 

There  are  fome  who  divide  the  earth  iilto  ten  pirts^ 
from  time  to  time  pay  a  degree  of  adorktion  to  teeh : 
divide  it  into  five,  6ne  of  which  is  fiippdfed  to  bi  in 
middle.     They  pay  their  homa|;e  to  the  north  di^Hbd      Jfl 
Iflack,  and  life  black  utenfds  in  their  facrifices ;  thpy  docJif 
diemielves  in  red  when  they  adore  the  fouth  j  in  gre^^i, 
iWien  they  facrifice  to  the  caft ;  in  white,  when  th^  itM^Jkt 
the  weft ;  and  in  yellow,  when  they  pay  thdr  adeifatioil^   ^ 
^  middle  part. 

When  a  Tonquinefe  is  about  to  purchafc  ft-iieldj  iMti* 
dertake  a  journey,  or  marry  one  of  his  children,  he  g^'^ 
^Md  cbnfults  a  conjurer ;  before  this  conjurer  of  tki^ci^n 
gives  an  anfwer,  he  takes  a  book, but  he  opens  it  only  b^'*t 
if  he  Was  afraid  of  (uffering  profane  eyes  to  fee  wl|tt  it  ccJ^j 
tains.  After  having  afked  the  age  of  the  peribn  Wto  ooflt*^ 
to  confult  him,  he  throws  into  the  air  two  fmall  piecM  ^ 
copper,  on  which  arc  engraven,  on  one  fide  only,  ccit^'^ 
^baliftical  figures  or  chara^rs.  If  they  Mi  With  «i* 
figures  turned  towards  the  earth,  it  prefages  tJIitefolt#^B^I 
but  if  td^Hvalrds  the  httVeiis^^  the  omen  is  happy* 
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T'hatt  sLr€  trthtr  magicians,  who  are  only.  confuUed  for 
ttecure  of  dtieafes*  If  he  aniioimces  that  the  difeafe  pro- 
deeds  fjtt)m  fpirits,  riicy  call  them  wicked  geiiii,  arid  prc- 
tlfid  to  (hut  thein  up  in  earthen  vaf«:s  |  if  it  comes  from  the 
devil,  Ihey  invite  the  old  gentleriian  to  a  grand  feait^  aifigii 
him  the  moil  honourable  place,  pray  to  him,  and  offer  him 
prefents ;  but  if  the  difeafe  does  not  abate,  diey  load  hin» 
vrlfh  hijufies,  and  fire  nniftets  to  drive  him  from  the  houie* 
1(  it  is  the  god  of  tiie  fea  who  has  oc^Jioned  the  diflem- 
p^r,  they  repair  to  the  banks  of  fome  river,  where  they 
oKet  up  facriiices  to  a|)pcafe  him,  and  intreat  him  to  quit 
|he  fick  perfon's  chamber  and  return  to  the  ivateis.  Who 
ther  the  fiA  perfon  finds  himfclf  better  or  not,  the  magiciap 
fakes  his  leave,  loaded  with  gold  and  prefents. 

There  are  in  the  country  of  Tong-king  a  number  of 
mountaineers,  who,  having  fhaken  off  the  yoke  of  every 
llation,  and  retired  to  inacceffible  mountains,  leading  a 
life  refembling  thoft  fprocious  wild  beafts  which  iiihahit 
die  fame    recks  with  them,   form   a  kind  of  republic^ 
i)f  which  their  prlffi  is  the  head.     This  chief  has  deviie4 
a  particular  fydem  of  religion  and  rites,  which  have  no 
iJmilarity  with  thofe  of  ^hc  Tonquiiiefe.    In  the  houfcs  of 
the  priefts  their  gods  deliver  oracles*     A  great  noife  an- 
nounces their  arrival ;  and  thefc  mountaineers,  who,  while 
T^aiting  for  them,  pafs  the  time  in  drinking  and  dancingm 
immediately  fend  forth  loud  ihouts  of  joy,  which  are  more 
like  bowlings  than  acclamations :  they  cry  out,  ^^  Fathtri 
^*  ort  thm  already  come?^'    A  voice  then  anftvers,  ^  Be  tf 
f*  good  cheer y  rtiy  children^  ealy  drink ,  and  rejoice  ;  //  is  lyfh^ 
V  procure  you  all  thoje  advantages  you  enjoys    After  thtfe 
W6rds,  to  which  they  liften  with  fJcnce,  they  again  return 
to  their  drinking.     The  gods  now  become  thirfty  in  their 
furn,  arid  a(k  for  fomething  to  drink ;   vafes  ornamentd^ 
with  flowers  are  immediately  prepared,  which  the  pricft  re« 
Reives  to  carry  them  to  the  gods »  for  he  is  the  only  perfoa 
penpittcd  to  approach  to,  or  conveiic  with  them. 
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They  have  one  god  who  is  reprefented  with  a  bald  hcasi^ 
2;id  an  unlucky  countenance,  which  infpires  horror.  This 
deity  never  attends  aflemWies  with  the  reft,  to  receive  the 
homage,  of  his  worlhippcrs,  becaufe  he  is  continually 
employed  in  condu£Ung  the  fouls  of  the  dead  to  the 
other  world.  Sometimes  this  god  prevents  a  foul  from 
quitting  the  country,  efpecially  if  it  be  that  of  a  young 
man  >  in  fuch  cafe  he  plunges  it  into  a  lake,  where  it  re* 
mains  until  it  is  purified  ;  but  if  this  foul  is  not  tractable, 
and  reiiiis  the  will  of  the  god,  he  falls  in  a  paiHon,  tears  it 
to  pieces,  and  throws  it  into  another  lake,  where  it  remains 
without  hopes  of  ever  being  liberated. 

The  common  opinion  of  the  Paradife  of  thefe  moun- 
taineers is,  that  a  great  quantity  of  large  trees  are  found 
.  there,  which  diftil  a  kind  of  gum,  with  which  the  fouls  are 
nouriflied ;  together  with  delicious  honey,  and  fifli  of  a 
prodigious  fize ;  and  that  apes  are  alfj  placed  there  to 
amufe  the  dead  j  and  an  eagle  fufficiently  large  to  ihelter 
all  Paradife  from  the  heat  of  the  fun,  by  his  extended 
wings. 

The  whole  country  of  Tong-king  enjoys  a  fertile  foil, 
and  a  healthful  and  temperate  climate.  Befides  the  rice 
common  to  the  reft  of  India,  and  which  they  cultivate  in 
the  fair.e  manner,  it  produces  five  other  kinds.  The  fir  ft 
zjmall  riccy  the  grain  of  which  is  long,  thin,  and  tranfpa- 
rtnt  y  the  fccond  is  a  kng^  thick  rice^  the  grain  of  which  is 
round  ;  the  third  is  red  rice^  fo  called  becaufe  its  grain  is 
covered  with  a  reddilh-cqloured  pellicle.  Thefe  three 
kinds  of  rice  require  much  water,  and  never  grow  but  in 
lands  frequently  overflowed.  The  dry  ricfy  as  it  is  called^ 
from  its  growing  in  a  dry  foil,  and  haying  no  occafion 
for  any  water  but  what  falls  from  the  heavens,  is  of  two 
kinds,  both  producing  a  grain  as  white  as  fnow,  and  which 
conftitute  the  principal  article  of  the  Tonquinefe  trade 
witli  China.  Neither  of  thefe  fpecies  are  ever  cultivated 
But  on  the  hills  and  mountains^  where  they  are  fown  in  the 
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fame  manner  as  European  wheat,  about  the  end  of  Decem- 
ber or  beginning  of  January,  at  which  time  the  rainy  fesl- 
fon  ends.  This  rice  is  generally  three  months  on  the 
ground,  and  is  very  produftivc. 

The  Tonquinefe  employ  a  fpecies  of  buffaloes  m  theit 
agriculture,  which  are  very  large,  and  more  vigorous 
than  oxen  in  warm  countries ;  and  extricate  diemfelires 
with  lefs  difficulty  from  the  dirt  and  clay.  They  have  no 
occafion  for  any  machines  to  inundate  their  fields,  a  c^uuh 
of  mountains  hanging  over  their  plains,  from  one  end  of 
the  kingdom  to  the  other,  abound  with  fprings  and  rivulets, 
that  in  their  natural  courfe  water  their  grounds. 

Another  important  objeft  of  cultivation  in  Tong-king 
is  Ac  fugar  cane,  of  which  the  country  produces  two 
kinds :  the  one  large,  growing  exceedingly  high,  with  its 
joints  at  a  great  diftance  from  each  other ;  it  always  ap- 
pears green,  and  contains  abundance  of  juice.  The  other 
is  fmaller  and  fhorter ;  when  ripe,  it  is  of  a  yellow  colour; 
it  affords  lefs  liquor  than  the  firfl,  but  this  liquor  abounds 
with  more  fugar. 

The  Tonquinefe  have  but  few  good  fruits ;  the  beft  are 
pine-apples,  oranges,  and  a  fpecies  of  red  figs,  much  cf- 
teemed.  They  have  alfo  a  fpecies  of  figs  much  refcmbling 
thofe  of  Provence,  both  in  tafVe  and  figure:  thcfe  figs^ 
inftead  of  growing  on  the  branches,  fpring  up  from  the 
root  of  the  tree,  and  fometimcs  in  fuch  abundance  that 
twenty  men  might  eafily  fatisfy  their  hunger  with  them. 

There  are  feveral  large  trees  in  Tong-king,  the  branches 
of  which  are  covered  with  flowers,  but  bear  neither  Leaves 
nor  fruit.  There  is  another  kind,  the  branches  of  whirfi 
bend  naturally  down  to  the  earth,  where  they  take  rocrt, 
and  from  which  other  trees  fpring  up,  and  incline  in  like 
manner. 

The  Tonquinefe  alfo  cultivate  the  mulberry  and  varnife 
trees,  cotton,  tea,  indigo,  faffron,  and  pepper ;  they  have 
few  greens,  and  feem  to  have  kfs  defire  of  procuring  them ; 
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they  negl&A  the  vinc^  though  it  is  the  natural  pToiu£klon 
Aeir  country;   but  they  employ  great  c^u'e  in  raifu^ 
plant  c^ed  //a/,  which^  being  put  inter  a  ibit?  of  feruieis.' 
ation,  throws  up  a  fcum  of  a  green  colour^  of  great  uip 
dying>  giving  a.  beautiful  and  durable  green* 

£lq>hant8  are  very  common  in  Tong'^ing,  and 
ml  diem  are  kept  for  the  ufe  of  the  king.  Neither  lic^s|S 
nor  iheep  ore  feen  throughout  the  kingdom  ;  but  there 
s  prodigious  number  of  ftags^  bears,  tygers,  and 
Among  die  birds  of  this  country  is  a  fpectes  of  goIdfiiie^=iH 
which,  for  the  mdody  of  its  fong  is  diftinguiflied  by  t  M 
name  of  the  ceUfttal  Hrd\  its  eyes  fparkle  like  the  ipcrrao^ 
liriUiant  ruby ;  it  has  a  round  and  pointed  bill,  an  azi 
ling  round  its  neck,  and  a  tuft  of  party-coloured 
ma  its  head.  Its  wings,  wlicn  it  is  perched^  appear 
gated  with  beautiful  (hades  of  blue,  green  and  yellow*  I^ 

makes  its  neft  in  clofe  thickets,  and  breeds  tiK^ce  a  jrea^^v ; 
it  conceals  itfelf  in  time  of  rain  \  but,  as  foon  as  ^  r^y%        <^ 
Ac  fun  begin  to  dart  through  the  clouds  it  immpii^^bi^^f 
ijaits  its  retreat,  and,  by  its  warbling,  proclaims  to  tr"^ 
labourers  the  return  of  fine  weather.    This  bird/is  fiiid        ^ 
Be  a  mortal  enemy  to  the  ho-hun^  another  fingular  biiC^ 
which  is  found  in  marfhes.     As  foon  as  it  perceives  r 
bo^kifrtj  the  feathers  of  its  neck  ftand  ere£t,  it  extentja 
agitates  its  wings,  opens  its  bill,  and  makes  a  noife  lij 
the  hifling  of  a  ferpentj  its  attitude  is  that  of  a  bird 
Co  dart  on  it<»  prey,  and  its  whole  body  indicates  a 
of  terror,  mixed  with  fury;  but  whether  it  be,  that  it 
Ae  inferiority  of  its  ftrength,  or  whether  fuch  is  its  L 
fiihft,  it  only  looks  at  its  enemy  with  a  fixed  and  difon 
eye,  without  oftcring  an  attack. 

This  country  abounds  with  game  of  all  kinds,  fuch  .  * 
ftag?,  antelopes,  wild  goats,  peacocks,  hares,  pheaCmta,  i— *^* 
Every  pcrfon  is  free  to  hunt,  but  the  diverfion  is  dangcroiff— ^'^ 
on  account  of  the  elephants,  rhinocerofcs,  tygers,  and  oth* 
Yoracious  animals  which  inhabit  the  foreAs.    The  domei 
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animals  raifed  here,  are  horfes,  for  traveHing  \  bufFa* 
loes,  for  tilling  the  ground ;  oxen,  hogs,  goats,  fowls^ 
gecfe  and  ducks. 

C'OCHIN-CHINAi 

We  have  already  nierttioncd,  that  Cochin-china  had  a; 
jQiare  in  the  eatly  revolutions  of  Tong-king;  that,  fubjefk 
at  firft  to  the  Chinefe  govemmeht,  enga^d  afterwards  in. 
rebellion,  and  expofed  to  different  ufutpei's,  thefe  two 
fiates  had  been,  compelled  to  return  to  their  former  de^* 
peiidericc,  after  the  fuccefsful  expedition  of  general  May- 
ven,  about  the  yea^  50  of  the  Chriitian  era.  The  im- 
perial atithorityv  after  its  re^^efiablifhment,  fubfifted  in 
Cochin.china  till  the  year  a63,  when  a  nobleman,  named 
Kulieh,  undertook  to.  free  his  country  ftxMn  a  ft)reigit 
yoke.  He  caufed  the  Chinefe  governor  to  be  iti^flacred^ 
and  ufurped  the  throne,  of  whtch  he  afterwards  retained 
peaceful  poffeffion.  His  grandfon  Fan-y,  during  his  reign 
adopted  a  flave,  named  Ouen^  born  at  Kouang-nang  in 
Tong-king,  whort  he  caufed  to  affume  the  name  of  Fan- 
ouen.  This  foreigner,  admitted  into  the  royal  farrily, 
acquired  fooA,  by  this  adoption  and  his  intrigues,  an  unli- 
mrted  power,  and  after  the  death  of  his  benefador,  he 
feized  the  throne.  To  fignalize  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  and  to  gain  the  cfteem  of  his  fubjeds,  he  entered 
Tong-king  at  the  head  of  an  army  in  the  year  347,  took 
poiTciTion  of  Kouang-han,  his  native  country,  and  ravaged 
all  the  territories  of  Tfin-hoa. 

The  defcendants  of  this  fuccefsful  ufurper  kept  poffef- 
fion of  the  throne  of  Cochin-china  until  653.  But 
we  have  little  information  refpcding  the  reigns  of  the 
different  princes!  we  only  know,  that  they  were  very 
pundJual  in  paying  their  tribute  to  the  emperors.  The 
Chinefe  hiftory  is  equally  dcfc^Stive  with  regard  to  the  fuc- 
cccding  kings,  we  learn  little  of  Cochin-china,  till  1179, 
when  tJK*  prince  who  filled  the  throne  turned  his  arms 

Aa 
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igainrt  Camboja,  Entered  it  at  the  head  of  an  army,  antf 
eommitted  great  devaftations.  The  king  of  C^mbopk 
diflfemblcd  his  rcfcntmcnt,  that  he  might  put  himfelf  intc^ 
a  better  ftatc  of  obtaining  revenge.  He  paft  eighteen 
}:ears,  without  anj  zA  of  hoftility ;  but,  in  1197,  he 
attacked  the  king  of  Cochin-china,  made  him  prifoner^ 
and  dethroned  him  ;  and,  after  ravaging  his  territoriesf 
cfhiblifbed  a  lord  of  Cambojra  on  the  throne,  but  thi» 
change  of  government  did  ifot  long  fubfift. 

The  king  of  €ochni-dnna  having  teamed  in  x 080  that 
the  Mogul  Tartars  were  become  ntaffers  of  China,  fent 
¥^ithout  delay  to  the  new  emperor,  deputies  loaded  widi 
jirefentSy  in  order  to  pay  that  prince  homage.  Tbefe  depu- 
tics  were  honourably  received ;  but  the  emperor  did  not 
content  himfelf  with  tribute ;  he  carried  his  pretenfions^ 
farther ;  and  fent  fome  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  ta 
Cochin-china,  to  form  a  tribunal  which  alone  fhould  be 
entrufted  with  the  government  of  the  kingdom.  About 
two  years  afterwards,  Pouti,  the  king's  fon.  Bred  with 
indignation  at  feeing  a  council  of  foreigners  give  Iaw» 
to  his  country,  refufed  to  acknowledge  their  authority^ 
and  prevailed  on  his  father  to  imprifon  the  grandees  who 
by  order  of  the  emperor  compofed  this  tribunals 

As  foon  as  the  emperor  v^ras  informed  of  this  outrage^ 
he  caufed  a  fleet  to  be  equipped  in  the  ports  of  the  pro-* 
tince  of  Canton,  in  which  he  embarked  a  number  of 
Tartar  and  Chinefe  troops  under  the  command  of  Sotou« 
This  fleet  arrived  at  Cochin-china  in  1 284.  Sotou  landed 
his  army,  marched  towards  the  capital,  and  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  it.  The  king  and  his  fons,  took  refuge  in  the 
mountains ;  from  whehce  they  difpatched-  fecret  orders,  t» 
airemble  large  bodies  of  troops  in  diiFereAt  places,  while 
they  fortified  themfelves  in  a  fmall  town,  the  gates  of 
which  were  defended  by  fome  ftrong  works,  and  batteriet 
of  cannon.    They  then  privately  put  to  death  the  Tartar 
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and  Chinde  lords  who  compofed  the  tribunal  efbblUhe^ 
byjtiie  emperor  ^  and  their  whole  aim  was  dire£ted  t^ 
amufe  Sotouy  and  to  deftroy  his  army.  With  this  defigo 
they  font  him  rich  prefents  for  himfelf  and  his  troops,  and 
at  the  £une  time  aiTured  him,  that  for  the  future  they 
would  comply  with  the  will  of  the  emperor. 

Sotou  fulFered  himfelf  to  bo  deceived  by  this  appa* 
jent  fubmiffion ;  but,  being  foon  after  informed  by  a  de-* 
•ierter,  of  the  maflacre  of  the  Tartar  and  Chinefe  nobility^ 
Xi(  the  intrigues  of  the  king  and  his  fon,  and  of  the  march 
of  a  formidable  army  to  cut  off  his  jetreat,  he  per-* 
ceiyed  that  he  had  no  time  to  lofe;  he  therefore  made 
his  troops  advance,  and  laid  clofe  fiege  to  the  forti-' 
lied  town^  The  attack  and  defence  were  equally  refo- 
lute  s  but  the  difadvantage  of  the  ground,  and  the  ohtd^ 
nate  refiftance  of  the  befieged,  having  ocqafioned  a  gre^t 
.{laughter  among  his  troops,  Sotou  thought  it  prudent  to 
jr^tire,  left  he  fhould  lofe  his  whole  army. 

The  king  of  Cochin-china,  to  gain  time,  now  fent  g 
Reputation  to  the  Emperor  of  fome  of  the  grandees  of 
his  court,  to  alTure  him  of  his  reipeftful  fubmiffion ;  bi^t 
the  bad  fuccefs  of  the  expedition  had  fo  chagrined  thp 
Chinefe  monarch,  that  he  refufcd  to  admit  the  ambafladofs 
to  his  prefcncc,  iind  gave  orders  to  his  fon,  to  affemble 
an  army,  and  to  lead  them  in  perfon  againft  the  king  of 
Cochin-china.  Sotou  was  commanded  at  the  fame  time  to 
join  the  prince,  and  aft  under  his  commaiKl,  AH  thefc 
preparations  ended  in  a  few  afts  of  hoftility,  and  fon^e 
ravages  committed  by  the  troops  of  Sotou :  the  em-^ 
peror  Chi-tfou  died  before  he  could  revenge  himfelfj  and 
the  kings  of  Cochin-chin^  maintained  their  independence, 
by  paying  the  ufual  tribute,  whicfi  they  ftill  fend  to  the 
emperor. 

The  Mogul  Tartars  being  expelled  from  China,  the 
new  emperor  fent  notice  to  the  king  of  Cochin-^china,  of  his 
licc^ffion  to  the  throne,  and,  what  h;id  until  that  time  been 
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without  example,  caufed  facrifices  to  be  offered  up  in  I»- 
hour  of  the  fpirits  of  mounteins,  forefls  and  rivers.  ItatahJ^ 
who  was  then  reigning,  fent  his  tribute  to  the  new  mo- 
narch, from  whom  he  received  in  return  magnificent  pre^ 
fcnts.  But  the  friendfhip  between  thefc  two  courts  did  not 
long  fubfift. 

About  the  year  1380  the  king  of  Cochin-china,  contrary 
to  the  advice,  and  even  orders  of  the  emperor,  invaded  tic 
territories  of  Tong-king.     This  war  employed  the  reft  » 
his  reign,  and  continued  under  thofe  of  his  fuccefIors>  p^ 
it  was  "not  terminated  until  1471,  when,  after  a  defpcrate 
and  decifive  battle,  the  king  of  Tong-king  became  ab^ 
lute  mafter  of  Cochin-china.     His  enemy  had  cxpofed  hiiJ** 
felf  too  much  in  battle ;  he  was,  therefoire,  taken  prifooc^ 
and  the  whole  country  was  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the  co**7- 
queror. 

The  Chinefe  hiftorians  fpcak  little  of  Cochin-china 
this  revolution;  we  however  know,  that  it  again  rccove 
its  independence,  and  continued  afterwards  to  be  govern^^ 
as  it  is  at  prefent,  by  its  own  kings.     In  1 67 1  the  ToOr 
quinefe  fet  on  foot  an  expedition  againft  this  country.  A^ 
army  of  eighty  thoufand  effc<Slive  men  feemed  to  promi/^ 
fuccefs  and  an  eafy  conqueft  s  the  troops  of  Cochin-<hina 
a*nounting  only  to  twenty-five  thoufand^    The  two  armies 
met  and  engaged,  and  the  battle  continued  tjiree  daysi 
but,  notwithftanding  their  fuperiority  in  number,  the  Ton- 
quinefe  loft  fsventeen  thoufand  men,  and  the  enemy  gained 
a  complete  viftory.     Since  that  time,  the  Tonquinefc  have 
remained  peaceably  within  their  own  boundaries,  while 
Cochin-china   has   aggrandized  herfelf  by  fubduing  the 
mountaineers,  and  even  the  kings  of  Tfiampa  and  Cam- 
boya,  whom  fhc  has  compelled  to  become  tributaries  ta 
her. 

» 

The  people  of  Cochin-china  have  a  common  origin  with 
the  Tonquinefc,  and  they  differ  very  little  in  their  manl 
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ner  of  living,  laws  and  cuftoms,  which  they  have  in  a  great 
part  borrowed  from  the  Chinefe. 

In  four  iilands  fituated  near  the  coafls  ef  diis  coontrj 
are  found  thofe  celebrated  nefts  fo  much  fought  after  for 
feafoning  ragoAts*  .  To  the  caft  of  thefe  iflcs,  there  arc 
five  others,  that  are  fmaller,  where  prodigious  numbers  of 
turtles  are  found,  the  flefb  of  which  is  exceedingly  deli- 
cate. 

The  articles  of  trade  in  moft  eftecm,  and  for  whidi 
there  is  readieft  iale  at  Cochin-china,  are  faltpetre,  ful- 
phur,  lead,  fine  cloths,  barred  or  flowered  chints.  Pearls 
amber  and  cofal  were  formerly  in  great  requeft  there;  but 
at  prefsnt  the  two  laft  only  are  faleable ;  and  this  is  not 
die  cafe,  unlefs  the  beads  of  coral  are  round,  well  po- 
lifhed,  ^nd  of  a  beautiful  red  colour.  The  amber  mufi: 
be  extremely  dear,  the  beads  of  an  equal  fize,  and 
not  larger  ihs^n  an  ordinary  nut.  The  prindpal  exports 
of  Cophin-china  are  fil|^  fugar,  ebony  and  Calamba-wood, 
thofe  nefis  before  mentioned^  gold  in  duft  or  in  bars, 
which  fells  for  oply  teq  times  its  weight  in  fJver;  and 
laftly,  popper  and  porcelain,  tranfported  thither  from  China 
;|nd  Japan. 

European  merchants  complain  of  the  demands  matle  in  this 
country  for  entrance,  clearance  and  anchorage.  Thefe  duties, 
however,  amount  to  only  four  per  cent.  On  the  arrivs^l 
of  a  fliip,  nothing  can  be  removed  from  her  until  fhe  h^ 
been  infpefted ;  the  cuftom-houfe  officers  unload  her,  weigh, 
and  count  the  fmalleft  pieces,  and  take  poffeffion  of  what  they 
find  mpft  valuable,  in  order  to  fend  it  to  the  king,  who 
keeps  what  he  thinks  proper,  and  returns  the  value.  If 
the  king  only  took  this  liberty,  no  great  lofs  would  en- 
fue ;  but  it  is  fa  id,  that  the  grantees  of  the  court  follow 
his  example,  while  they  are  not  ^uiie  (o  pun<Slual  in  their 
payments.  The  prime  articles  being  thus  difpofed  ofj^  th^ 
ordinary  goods  fcarce  find  a  purchafer. 
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This    inconvenience^   though    unavoidable,    docs 
however  apjK:ar  to  be  without  remedy.     Wlicn  the  Dutcb 
ient  to  Cochin^hina,  from  Surat  and  Coromandcl,  vefiels 
loaded  with  cloths,  lead  and  faltpctre,  their  cargoes  were 
fuffercd  to  remain  entire,  bccaufc  they  had  taken  the  prc^ 
caution  to  pay  every  year  a  certain  fum  for  each  ytiEelk 
^  that  entered.      Other  nations   might   have  had  recoarfo 
to  the  fame  expedient ;  but,  by  attempting  to  free  thMT^-* 
fclves  fram  a  fmall  duty,  which  it  would  perhaps  hai  v'C 
been  prudent  to  pay,    they  gave  a  i^ab  to  their  co 
jEoerce. 

The  Japanefc  coin  is  the  only  moriey  current  in  C 
cbin-china  :  it  is  paid  and  received  by  weight.    The  itk 
ney  of  the  country  is  copper,  as  laige  as  our  com 
counters,  of  a  round  figure,  with  a  hole  in  the  middle, 
whidi  it  may  be  Arung  in  the  fame  manner  as  beads 

There  is  no  country  where  merchants  are  more 
to  be  deceived  with  regard  |o  the  value  of -money; 
pieces  being  unequal  in  figure  and  quality,  and  the  di 
cuhy  of  determining  their  value,  which  is  regulated 
by  a  few  characters  that  are  ftampt  upon  them   is  gres. 
Prudence,  therefore,  requires  that  they  fliould  have  h 
ncft  and  fkilful  people  to  afcertain  the  value  of  thefc  picccr 
.ptherwife  they  run  a  rifque  of  becoming  dupes  to 
merchants  of  Cochin-china,  who  make  a  merit  of  beir"^^8 
fble  to  cheat  an  European. 

THIBET. 

Thibet  is  known  under  different  names,  the  Chindl^  ^^ 
fall  it  Tfang ;  the  I'arfjrs,  Barantola,  Bouttan,  an*-^""*'^ 
Tangouf,  and  both  diftinguiili  it  alfo  by  the  name  of  th  ^^^^ 
kingdom  of  Lafa,  bccaufc  it  is  in  the  country  of  Lafa  thaJ^^  ^^ 
the  dalai  lama  keeps  his  court.  This  vaft  kingdom  is-^  ^ 
reckoned  to  be  nineteen  hundred  and  twentv  miles  in  ex- 
tent  from  eaft  to  weft,  and  nineteen  hundred  a^d 
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from  noith  to  fouth.  It  is  encloied  by  the  conntiy  cl 
Kokonor,  the  provinces  of  Sc-tehuen  and  Yjm-Aan,  the 
kingdom  of  Ava,  the  ftates  of  the  Mogul,  Bukaria,  and 
(he  great  defert  of  Cobi. 

We  learn  nothing  certain  or  diftinft  of  the  hiflory  of 
Thibet,  till  about  the  year  4^0  ;  when,  we  are  lol4y 
that  a  prince  known  bj  the  title  of  Toufan,  fubdued  the 
provinces  of  Chen-fl  and  Se-tchuen,  and  extended  Im 
conquefls,  foasto  make  himfelf  maftcr  of  Thibet,  wheni 
this  conqueror  and  his  fuccefibrs  reigned  for  more  than 
a  century,  without  having  any  communicatioii  witb 
China. 

Long-han^  a  Toufan^  prince  and  fovereign  of  Thibet 

about  the  year  634,  fent  ambaffadors  to  China*     Seven 

jFcars  after,  the  fame  prince  efpoufcd  the  emperor's  daugb- 

ter  ;  and  this  alliance  added  fo  much  to  his  power,  that 

he  was  enabled  to  fubjugate  all  the  nations  to  the  weft  of 

China.     This  power  of  the  I'oufan  princes  fubliftcd  for 

tiear  two  hundred   years;    but   it    gradually    declined^ 

and  was  almoft  entirely  annihilated  about  the  year  907^ 

towards  the  end  of  the  dynafty  of  Tang.     Several  fmall 

flates  weft?  then  formed  in  Thibet.    The  priefts  infcnfiblv 

became  poflciTed  of  vaft  domains ;  and  the  fuperiors  of 

fcveral   monaf^eries,  by  degrees,    rendered  themfclves  fo 

powerful,  that  they  exercifed  an  authority  almofl  fovercign 

within  their  diftridls.  It  however  is  evident,  that  there  was 

always  a  prince  who  had  the  title  of  King  of  Thibet ;  and 

under  the  dynafty  of  Song,  they  were  tributary  to  China. 

Thibet  continued  to  decline  more  and  more,  until  Chi- 
tfou,  firft  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Yven,  divided  the 
country  into  fcveral  provinces,  the  principal  of  which 
was  Ouffe-hang,  the  moft  fertile  part  of  Thibet,  and  that 
which  enjoyed  the  mildeft  climate.    In  this  province  Lafa, 

now  become  the  ordinary  refidencc  of  the  fovercign  lama, 

_  • 

is  fituated.    There  was  then  in  Oufle-hang  a  bonze,  or 
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pffieft,  named  Paflepa.    The  emperor  conferred  on  hioi 
the  title  of  prince,  honoured  him  with  a  golden  feal,  axu 
permitted  him  to  efublifli   tribunals  in  the  country  of 
Ouflfe-hang,  and  other  parts  of  Thibet.     He  obtatoedl 
llfo  the  titles  of  tutor  to  the  emperor,  do6tor  of  the  ernpire^ 
head  of  the  law>  and  even  that  of  ouang,  which  figniiieflr 
king  or  prince.     His  fucceflfors  were  honoured  with  tiser 
iame  titles,  and  were^  like  him,  tributary  to  the  cmpe-^ 
lors  of  China. 

In  1414,  about  the  middle  of  the  reign  of  Yong-W 
c^ht  other  bonzes  received  the  title  of  ouang,  with  ths 
fame  prerogatives  as  thofe  before  mentioned.  They  were 
fiyled  great  dodors,  maftersof  thelaw,  and  zealous  pfO« 
pagators  of  that  law ;  but  thefe  pompous  titles  did  not 
exempt  them  from  paying  the  tribute  which  had  beefi 
impofed  on  them. 

Tht  bonzes  of  Thibet^  about  the  year  1426,  aflumcd 
the  title  of  grand  lamas,  and  the  moft  powerful  among 
them,  nAmed  Tfong-kepa,  made  Lafa  the  plaae  of  hi^ 
refidence,  and  was  acknowledged  chief  of  all  the  lamtf* 
His  fucccflbr  appointed  a  typa  or  prime  minifter,  vthqtA 
heentrufted  with  the  government  of  his  ftates,  and-tb^ 
next  in  order  was  the  firft  who  took  the  difcinguiflied  titl^ 
of  dalai  lama,  by  which  he  was  raifcd  far  above  the  reft ;  fot 
dalai  fignifics  morally  and  phyfically  extended^  great,  aJK** 
almoft  without  bounds. 

The  lama  princes  were  not  yet  however  fole  foverci^^ 
of  Thibet,     About  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century,.      * 
prince,  named  Tfang-pa-lian,  poffeffed  great  part  of     ^^* 
to  the  weft  of  Lafa.     His  power  extended  as  far  as  t"^^ 
fourcesof  the  Ganges,  and  over  the  country  of  Sirinig^^^* 
watered  by  the  fame  river,     father  Andrada,   a  Jefu       *^^ 
who  in  1624.  was  at  the  court  of  this  prince,  affurcs 
that  he  was  a  zealous  piotcdor  of  the  Chriftian  religio 
and  that  he  fcemed  greatly  inclined  to  embrace  it.     T^^^ 
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Tartar  hiflosy  of  the  lame  peuod  corroborMes  this  cir- 
xumfiaoce ;  foir  k  relate^  that  this  priacc  de^ifed  the 
lamasy  abandoned  the  Uw  oS  Fa,  and  fougbt .  everj^  op* 
pertunStyofdcftroyiitg  tt.  The  dalat  latna^  incenfed  at 
not  receiviBg  the  hoQuage  of  Tiang^pa-han,  formed  a 
league  with  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  whoTe  prince>  named 
.  Kouchj,  entered  Thibet  at  the.  head  of  a  powerful  arm^f^ 
attacked  T(ang-pa-haA,  defeated  and  took  him  prifoner, 
and,  fome  time  after>  esiufed  him  to  be  pat  to  death.  To 
this  Tartar  prince  the  dals^  lama  was  indebted  for  his 
fovereignty  over  all  Thibet,  for  far  from  appropriating  to 
himlelf  the  fvuita  of  his  vi^ory,  Kouchi  detlaied  himfelf 
a  vaffal  of  the  lama,  and  received  from  him  the  title  of 

•  ban^  which  he  had  never  before  enjoyed;    This  prince, 
to  continue  his   prote^on  to  the  lama,    and  fecure  to 

•  him  the  quiet  poflfeflion  of  his  new  eonquefts,  eftabli(hed 
*bimfelf,  togedier  wtdi  bi»  troops,  in  the  neighbourhood 

of  La&«  His  fons  had  no  great  inclination  for  returning 
to  a  country  that  their  father  had  abandoned  :  they  there- 
fore followed  his  example^  and  remained  in  Thibet. 
.  In  164ft  ^  ^^^i  I^"^  f^t  ambaiTadors  to  Tfong-te, 
father  to  the  firft  emperor  of  the  prcfent  dyrikfty  of  the 
Mantchew  Tartars,  threw  himfelf  under  his  protedion, 
aiid  paid  him  tribute.  Ten  years  after,  the  dalai  lama 
himfelf  went  to  Pe-kin,  and  paid  homage  to  the  emperor. 
Ht  was  loaded  with  honours,  received  a  golden  feal  and 
magoifieent  prefents  from  the  emperor,  and  yttls  confirmed 
in  his  title  of  dalai  lama. 

Kang-hi,  being  defirous  of  honouring  thctypa  or  prime 

-minifter  of  the  dalai  lama,  declared  him  a  prince  in  1693, 

*9nd  granted  him  a  golden  feal.     This  minifter  however 

I'ar  from  being  attached  to  the  interefts  of  the  emperor, 

i*ecretly  betrayed  him,  and  feconded  the  ambitious  views 

of  Kaldan,   king  of  the   Eleuthes,  who   was  a  declared 

enemy  to  the  Mantchew  Tartars.  lie  endeavoyrcd  to  pcr- 

B  b 
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fuade  the  grand  lama  not  to  go  to  Pe-kin,  to  which  place 
the  emperor  had  called  him ;  and  when  the  dalai  landsi 
diedf  he  kept  diat  event  fo  fecret,  that  the  emperor  wt§ 
not  informed  of  it  for  a  long  time  afterwards.  Thefe  iff- 
triguea  were  at  length  difcovered,  and  In  1705,  Latfil* 
ban,  prince  of  the  Tartars  of  Kokonor,  caiifed  this  per* 
fidious  minifier  to  be  pot  to  death.  The  emperor  Kang-^ 
hi  fent  fome  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  Thibet,  16 
govern  it,  in  conjonAion  with  the  Tartar  prince,  whoiti 
he  loaded  with  prefents,  and  afterwards  appointed  a  nc^ 
dalai  lama. 

Tchong-kar,  king  df  the  Elemhes,  in  17x4,  made  afi 
irruption  into  Thibet,  and  committed  the  moft  horrid 
ravages.  The  Tartar  prince,  endeavouring  to  oppofe 
ttis  torrent,  was  killed  in  combat ;  and  the  celebrated 
pagod  of  Poutala  was  almoft  reduced  to  afhes.  The 
king  of  the  Eleuthes  caitied  a^y  from  this  pagod,  and 
from  all  the  others  of  the  coundy,  immenfe  riches  in  gold^ 
lilver,  copper,  precious  (tones,  filk  Aufis,  &c.  He  put  a 
great  number  of  the  lamas  to  the  fword,  and  fent  fevertd 
of  them  into  Tartary,  enclofed  in  facks,  thrown  acroCi  the 
backs  of  camels.  This  prince  claimed  the  fovertignty  <tf 
Thibet  as  his  right  \  and  ordered  the  lamas  to  renounce  all 
authority  over  the  people,  to  retire  to  their  monafleriest 
and  to  employ  themfelves  only  in  faying  their  prayers; 

The  lamas  immediately  fled,  and  difperfed  themfebti 
on  all  fides.  The  dalai  lama  fought  the  protedion  of  As 
emperor  Kang-hi ;  and  the  princes  of  Kokonor,  wbdb 
country  had  been  expofed  to  the  fame  ravages^  united  with 
him  io  ieeking  for  relief.  The  emperor  immediately  afleii»- 
bled  a  numerous  army,  commanded  by  experienced  Tar* 
tar  and  Chinefe  oncers,-  and  placed  one  of  his  funs  and  a 
gtandfon  at  their  head.  This  army  marched  into'  Kokonor^ 
drove  iirom  thence  the  king  of  the  Eleuthes,  and  entared 
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Thibet,  while  another  body  of  Chinefe  tioopi  peneMted 
f hifber  alio  by  the  provinct  of  Si^tchuen. 

The  dalai  lama  was  re-e(labli(hed,  the  reft  of  the  bu 
mas  were  put  in  poffeffion  of  their  pagods  and  the  re-^ 
mainder  of  the  troops  of  the  Eleuthes  made  their  efeapc 
through  the  defiles  of  the  mountains.    Although  tran* 
quillity  feemed  to  be  reftored  in.  Thibet,  the  emperor  com- 
manded fome  of  the  Tartar  nobility  to  remain  at  Lafii  and 
in  Kokonor,  to  govern  in  his  name,  and  to  watch  the  mo- 
tions of  T(:hong-han.    The  fame  plan  of  condud  was 
adopted  by  tjie  emperor  Yong  tching,  the  fucceflbr  of 
Kang-hi.    Some  lords  of  Thibet  revolted  in  1 727,  one  of 
Vrliom  tods  the  title  of  govemor-fgeneral  of  the  country^ 
*nd  caqfed  a  Tarur  prince  of  the  fourth  rank  to  be  put 
|o  death.    But  fhefe  flight  commotions  were  foon  fupprcff* 
.Ojd*     Kicn-ilong,  the  prefent  emperor,  raifed,  in  I739f 
to  the  dignity  of  prince  of  the  fepond  rank  a  perfon  whona 
the  emperor  Yong-tching,  his  fatj^r,  had  appointed  vice- 
roy of  Thibet.     Peace  has  been  finpe  prelerved,  and  it 
lipfcars  to  be  now  firmly  eftabliftied,  as  tb^  Thibetians 
hmve  noduifg  noore  tp  fegr  from  the  incqr^^  of  the  Eleu* 
fbci,  who,  fince  1759,   have  bppn  fubjeds  of  the  ^m«> 
pi¥e. 

The  tribute  which  the  fovereign  of  Thibet  fends  to  the 

^VDperorcf  C^inaconfifts  of  gold  or  copper  ftatues  of  the 

idol  F(9,  perfumes,  amber,  coral,  precious  ftones,  woollen 

QUiflSt,  and  fword  blades.  The  emperor  it  is  faid  alfo  requires 

from  the  dalai  lama  a  pertain  nuipbcr  of  veffels,  or  fmall 

pitchers,  filled  w^th  water  from  the  Qanges,    Since  the 

latter  end  of  the  reign  of  K^frhi,   the  emperor  has  aU 

ways  bad  fome  of  this  water  in  bis  palace,  and  he  evet> 

Quries  it  with  him  when  h?  travel^. 
A  cuftom  is  fan6lioned  in  Thibet,  whiph  permits  wot 

inen  to  have  feveral  hufbands  at  one  time.    The  degree; 

of  can£uigttinity  between  the  hulbands  are  no  obfta9l^  tg 
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tbefeimioni;  for  a  womtn  mvy  marry  all  thebrothenof 
a  family  ;  the  cbtMreia  are  divided  among  them ;  Ae 
deleft  Jias  the-  firft  bom,  and  the  younger  diofe  bom  a(b- 
wards. 

The  dalai  lonKitioes  not  refide  in  the  city  of  Lafa,  bat 
en  a  .mountain  in  the  neighbourhood,  called  Pbutala.  On 
tbh  mountain  there  are  a  nunrber  of  pagods,  the  mot 
fomptooiiB  of  which  he  inhabits.  He  paflfcs  great  paft  of 
his  life  on  a  kind  of  altar,  where  he  fits  motionlebi  in 
a  orofs4e^ed  poftmt,  on  a  large  and  magnificent  cofluoo^ 
and  receives,  with  the  greatefi  gravity,  the  adorati(Hi|  not 
only  of  the  Thibetians,  but  ilfo  of  a  prodi^ous  mukitiik 
cf  fivangcrs  and  pious  pilgrims,  who  undeitake  long  mi 
Wffficuit  joomies  to-g6  and  worfhip  him  oa  their 'beaM 
inees,  and  to  receive  his  benedidion.  HehysliishiDi 
011  the  htad  of  %is  adorer,  who  ima^ioes  that  by  this  iau 
yofition  alone,  he  obtains  thcTemiflion  of  all  liis  fins. 

Next  to  the  Thibetians,  the  Tartars  arc  the  moftial- 
^us  'woWfaippers  of  the  grand  lama ;  they  arrive  ia 
crowds  at  Pbutala,  from  the  remoteft  coiners  of  the  cottV 
f  17 ;  and  even  the  weakeft  of  the  female  fex  are  not  tt»> 
irfied  by  the  fatigues  that  infeparaUy  attend  thefe  long; 
joumics. 

Hiis  prdfound  veneration,  which  dcaws  fo  many  pcDfk 
to  Lafa,  to  proiftrate  themfidves  at  the  feet  of  the  gpn* 
lama,  is  founded  6n  the  idea  of  his  gitat  power  aAd  ftnfe* 
*fty.    Thty  aft  perfuaded,  that  aU  the  divipity  of  A  *- 
iides  in  him,  that  he  is  omnifcient  and  omniprefent,  an3  Ait 
he  has  neither  need  of  irfformation,  nor  occafion  to  a^  9pf^ 
tions,  m  order  to  difcovtr  the  fecret  dioughts  of  mea;  4*^ 
he  is  immortal,  and  that,  when  he  appears  to  die,  his  fcul 
and  his  divinity  only  change  their  place  of  refidencey  and 
tranfmigrate  into  another  body.  On  thefe  occafions  all  thcit 
mdeavours  are  diiefied  to  difcover  the  place  whercf  it  hadt 
pleafed  him  to  te  bom  again  ;  and  even  fome  of  the  Tat- 
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tar  princes  themfelves  have  affifted  in  this  fearch ;  but 
they  are  obh'ged  to  be  direded  by  certain  lamas,  who 
alone  are  acquainted  with  the  figns  by  which  the  new-bom 
god  may  be  difcovered,  or  rather,  they  only  know  what 
child  the  preceding  dalai  lama  appointed  to  be  his  fuc-? 
ccflbr. 

Large  pagods  are  common  in  Thibet,  where  the  moft 
difiingui(hed  of  the  lamas  refide.  They  aCTume  differ^ 
ent  titles  of  honour:  but  that  of  houtouffou  is  one  of  the 
moft  venerable,  and  is  never  granted  but  to  thofe  who  arc 
accounted  living  Fos.  Thefe  houtouctous  are  not  always 
fixed  to  the  fame  place ;  they  have  liberty  to  refide 
wherever  they  pleafe^  and  to  chufe  for  their  abode  what- 
ever fpot  appears  to  them  moft  agreeable. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thibet  are  not  the  only  people 
who  may  attain  to  the  dignity  of  lama.  Tartars,  and 
Chineie,  have  afpired  to  the  priefihood,  and  repaired  to 
Lafa,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  it.  If  they  can  get  themfelves 
admitted  among  the  difciples  of  the  grand  lama,  the  num- 
ber of  whom  is  fixed  at  two  hundred,  this  admiilion  is 
the  commencement  of  their  promotion,  and  the  firft  ftep 
towards  dignity  and  power ;  for  the  fubaltern  grand  lamas 
^re  chofen  from  among  thefe  difciples.  The  houtou^ous^ 
however,  are  not  acknowledged  as  fuch  until  after  hav« 
ing  paflfed  a  certain  time  in  the  fchool  of  the  grand  la-r 
ma.  When  they  have  done  this,  they  live  amidft  fplen- 
dour  and  opulence,  continually  furrounded  by  a  crowd 
of  adorers,  who  load  them  with  prefents.  The  lamas  of 
Thibet  are  not  very  magnificent  in  their  drefs  ;  they  wear 
only  a  napped  kind  of  woollen  (lufF,  called  in  China  pou- 
lou,  which  is  ufcd  for  covering  feats.  The  grand  lama 
was  fecn  at  Lafa  in  171 7  clothed  in  a  red  drcfs  of  this 
fluff,  having  on  his  head  a  yellow  cap,  ornamented  wid\ 
giving, 
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Befid^  this  cap,  the  lamas  have  ieveral  bonnets,  of 
tiaras,  that  are  the  diftingui(hing  marks  of  the  diflerenl 
degiees  of  honour  to  which  they  have  arrived.    The  cap 
which  ftrikes  Europeans  moft,  has  a  great  refeoiblance  to 
a  t>i(hop's  piitre :  they  wear  it  on  borfeback,  a^  wcll^  ?> 
on  foot ;  but  the  cloven  part  of  this  mitre  defcends  dire^* 
)y  to  the  middle  of  the  forehead.    The  obligations  wIm.Sdi 
theo^c^  of  lam^  impofesy  are  neither  few  nor  triflirnig; 
\}Ut  there  is  no  one  among  them  who  engages  to  ^^iC- 
^harge  them  all.    They   divide  and  (bare  the  bunScn. 
One  takes  the  charge  of  obferving  one  precept,  and 
ther  obliges  himfelf  to  pradife  another ;  and  fo  of  the 
^ey,  however,  have   certain  common  prayersi   whs.Jch 
they  chaunt    in   concert    together;     and   they    are      jdi 

■ 

obliged,  like  priefts  of  many  other  pcrfqafions,  to  dv- 
gage  to  renounce  the  vanities  of  the  world,  to  live  in  (rdj. 
bacy^  and  to  have  no  concern  wjth  tnide  or  coimnerce. 
The  keeping  of  thefe  engagements  is  quite  ^.  di£fcr«f|t 
confideration. 

'  The  language  ipoken  in  Tliibet  is  almoft  the  fame  jtf 
that  of  thpfe  people  palled  Si-fans  :  the  only  diflfercnos 
eonfiAing  in  the  acceptation  of  certain  words,  and  fooie 
few  peculiarities  of  pronunciation. 

The  phyficians  of  Thibet  are  not  deflitute  of  (kill ;  and 
Ibme  of  their  aftronomers  are  acqgainted  with  the  mod* 
ons  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  ^ble  to  calculate  ecUpfti  1 
but  the  lamas  are  in  gepera}  ftupid  and  ignorant.    It  isnue 
to  find  any  of  them  who  ui>dcr{land  their  ancient  books,  <v 
who  are  able  to  resid  them.  Priefts,  of  all  eftabliflied  religi* 
ens,  are  as  a  body  fubjefi  to  the  fame  remarks  in  a  great* 
cr  or  leiTer  degree  ^  having  found  a  fubAitute  fbf  virtue, 
karning  and  induftry,    in  the  policy  of  princes  and  the 
credulity  and  fuperflition  of  the  people.'    Hence,  wher«* 
ever  religion  has  long  been  eftablifhed  and  fupported  by 
law>  and  thus  made  nat|onal|  the  diftinguilhing  cbarad< 
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Iftics  of  its  prieftsy  have  been  tyranny,  voluptuoufiiefs,  and 
ignorance,  with  all  their  train  of  poncomitant  evils.  Theie 
ire«  ihde^,  exceptions,  but  not  fufficient  to  do  away  A6 
tSLvSc  of  this  g^eral  remark. 

In  Thibet  there  ate  no  fortified  towns,  or  places  of 
defence.  The  cities,  in  general,  are  very  fmall.  And 
I^afa  itfelf,  where  the  dalai  laiiia  keeps  his  court,  is  ratheiT 
A  celebrated  temple  than  a  city. 

COUNTRY  OF  HA-MI. 

Ha-mi  is  fituated  to  the  north-eaft  of  China,  at  the  ex« 
treifiity  of  the  great  defert,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Chamo, 
tad  the  Tartars  Gobi,  and  two  hundred  and  (e\enty 
iniksdiftant  from  the  moft  wefterty  point  of  the  province 
Hif  Chen«fi.  This  country  was  formerly  inhabited  by  a 
wandering  people,  named  long,  who  are  faid  to  have  lent 
deputies  16 'pay  homage  to  the  emperor  of  China,  nine 
hundred  aiid  fifty  years  before  (he  Chriftian  era,  and  to 
liave  prefented  fome  fabres  by  way  of  tribute.  About  the 
tnd  of  the  dynafty  of  Tchcou,  thcfe  people  fell  under 
the  dominion  of  the  Hiong-nou,  who  appear  to  have 
hecXi  the  faiiie  as  the  Huns,  at  that  time  a  formidable 
nation.  Under  the  following  dynafties  this  Country  ex* 
(leriencied  various  revolutions  and  viciflitudes,  it  was 
fometimes  united  to  the  province  of  Chen-(i,  and  fome- 
times  not  only  independent  of  it,  but  even  of  the  whole 
empire.  The  fituatlon  of  thefe  people,  feparatcd  by  vaft 
deferts  from  China,  muft  have  greatly  contributed  to  faci- 
litate thefe  revolutions.  In  6io  all  the  tributary  ftates  of 
the  empire  havihg  revolted,  that  of  Ha-mi  followed  their 
example  ;  but  it  again  fubmitted  to  the  yoke,  under  Tai« 
tfong,  fe<5ond  emperor  of  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  who  font  one 
6f  his  geilerals  with  an  army  to  reduce  It.  This  prince  paid 
particular  attention  to  his  new  conqueft.  He  divided  It 
into  three  dlftri£is,  and  connc£!cd  its  civil  and  military 


i-^ 
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government  in  fuch  a  manner  with  that  of  the  pro\niieeaf 
Chen-(i,  that  tranquillity  prevailed  during  his  reign  and 
feveral  of  thofe  that  followed.  The  emperorsi  prior  to 
the  reign  of  Tai-tfong,  imported  a  confiderable  quutitv 
of  wine  into  China  from  Ha-mi ;  but^  Tai-ifuigt  Iwh 
ingfuhdiHed  the  kingdom  of  Ha-mi,  ordered  vim-plants  / 
thejfecies  called  majouy  to  he  removed  to  China,  and  platbi 
in  his  gardens,  and  gotfome  perfons  inftruEted  in  themm^ 
ner  ofmttktng  this  wine,  tbeufe  of  which  proved  pecuUirif 
ferviceable  to  him.  , 

Luxury  having  weakened  the  dynafty  of  Tang,  the  Mi* 
homctans,  who  had  made  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  com* 
tries  lituated  between  Perfia,  Gobi  and  the  Cafpian  fai 
advanced  as  far  as  Ha-  mi,  and  completed  its  conqueft- 
After  this  event,  this  country  had  princes  of  its  own^  bat 
dependent  on  the  Tartars,  who  fucceflively  ruled  thefc  im* 
menfe  regions.  The  Tuen,  or  Tartar  emperors,  agiiil 
united  the  country  of  Ha-mi  to  the  province  of  Chen-li  i 
and  this  union  fubfifted  until  1 360,  at  which  time  tbs 
emperor  formed  it  into  a  kingdom,  on  condition  of  ili 
princes  doing  homage  and  paying  tribute;  and  in  14041 
the  king  of  Ha-mi  was  honoured  with  a  new  title  and  i 
golden  feal.  After  a  conteft  of  feveral  years  for  the  fflc- 
ccfllon  to  the  throne,  this  kingdom  fell  a  prey  to  the  iidg 
of  Tou-eulh-fan.  This  yoke  foon  becoming  uneafy,  A^ 
people  of  Ha-nii  revolted  from  their  new  mafters,  and 
made  conquefts  from  them  in  their  turn.  Since,  tiiii 
epocha^  the  country  of  Ha-mi  has  been  fuccef&vtly  expof* 
cd  to  anarchy,  or  governed  by  its  own  princes.  The 
prince  who  filled  the  throne  in  1696,  acknowledged  him' 
felf  a  vatTal  of  the  empire  of  China,  and  fent  as  tribute 
to  Pe-kin  camels,  horfcs  and  fabrcs.  Kakg-h  i  receired 
his  homage  with  the  ufual  ceremonies,  and  pubKAcda 
cJiploma,  which  cftabliflied  the  rank  that  the  king  of  Ha« 
mi  niouM  hold  among  the  tributary  princeS|  the  time  wbcfl 
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fcrflMrid«niti»Radcr  hdmafe»  ditmtdN  «rdw|«iAaii^ 
mrlftry  fcg  UttrilMl^  tikmuBbtrof  ttadHubt  hew* 

ViMDQ  w  lOnilUI  in  uBV^f  Wll^  WW  tnP  IHintf  w   Ul 

Tbb  comtijr  of  HMBif  thomh  fiiliMtttftd  by  dewing 
b  OK  trf  tiii  inoft  M^rtfU  in  the  ilrorkL  ThefoUpio^ 
4iioif  Idnindiilot  of  gnfalt  firdc%  litgnminoiii  ipbuHii  m4 
pifl»rofarefjrkfaid}iiad  AoriOe  #bich  growilMti  ii 
puticidtHy  oflocnwi  in  wiinli  9  ponciininttsy  tKWff/s^ 
foAeh  MSm  and  pnMs  i»^  bert  n  tnoft  cKquMkr 
tifio  9  but  tivrs  it  no  findt  nipfc  Jblicinc  oir  nboitt  In  lOf uift 
diidl  die  mdoni  tifHa-ai^  wUch  are  carried  to  Pe-kifj^ 
fcr  the  en^eror^  tabic.  Tbefe  mdoni  aio  nluch  iMmb 
wholefome  than  thofe  of  Europe,  and  have  this  fiqgttlair 
)mperqr,  that  dicj  nuqr  be  kept  fieih  dnriif  great  part 
nf  idiewiiter« 

But  ilie  nioft  ofefid  and  nioft  efteemed.  piodii6Hdn  of  dtt 
oountqr  of  Ha«nii»  ii  iti  dried  laifint^  wluch  aid  of  two 
klndi.  The  firft,  Whkh  nremneh  ufed  in  dn  Chinife 
0iedidne,  ibem  to  have  a  pcrfeA  rdbnblance  to  dioil 
known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of  CorintUan.  Thoio^ 
condy  #hich  are  in  inuch  greater  requeft  ibr  the  taMty 
are  finailer  and  more  delicate  than  thofe  of  Provence, 
.  Some  of  the  enlperoit  have  canfed  plants  to  be  tranf> 
pected  fitom  Ha*mi  to  Fe4ini  and  ptanted  in  the  geidena 
of  die  palace.  At  tbefe  planti  have  been  cultivated  vrith 
catiiAOidinaiy  cattf  diey  kave  perftfily  fucceeded,  and  the 
laiSot  prodiieed  by  them  are  exceedingly  fwcet,  and  faavo 
a  00ft  onjinfife  flavoitr« 

Aldmig^  the  country  of  Ha-mi,  dM  latitude  of  wMdi 
it  41*  53f  ao^9  lict  fardar towards  tbt  north  dian  feyeral 
ef  die  ptovinect  of  Francis  we  are  affined,  that  xtttU* 
apceiimore  finrourablo  to  die  cultme  of  vioet,  and  dm 
itt  gtapet  nre  fitf  fiiperior*   At  H»4m  it  never  nuitf^  and 

C  c 
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even  ddw  and  fogs  are  fcarcely'  ever  feeiv:  the'  cduntrj 
is  watered  only  by  the  fnow  which  ^lls  in  lidntef,  and-hf 
the  water  of  this  fnow  when  melted,  which  is  coHefied  i 
-the  bottoms  of  the  moantains,  and-  preferved  with  great  car^ 

The  method  of  drying  grapes  in  Ha^mi  is  more  fimple 
than  that  pradifed  in  the  provinces  of  China.  The  peo- 
ple of  Chen-fi  hold  them  over  the  fteam  of  hot  wine; 
and  often  boil  them  a  few  feconds  in  wine  in  which  a  lit* 
de  clarified  honey  has  been  diluted.  In  the  kingdom  of 
Ha*mi  they  wait  until  the  grapes  art  quite  ripe ;  dicf 
then  expofe  them  to  the  fcorching  rays  of  the  fan  ;  after* 
wards  pick  themi  and  leave  them  in  that  manner,  until 
they  are  quite  dry*  Thefe  grapes  become  ihrivdkdf 
without  lofing  any  of  their  fubftance,  and  without  giov* 
ing  fiat. 

The  kingdom  of  Ha-mi  contains  a  great  number  of 
villages  and  hamlets  ;  but  it  has,  properly,  only  one  ciq[i 
which  is  its  capital,  and  has  the  lame  name  as  the  countij* 

It  is  furrounded  by  lofty  walls,  a  mile  and  abalf  k 
circumference,  and  has  two  beautiful  gates,  one  ftatiiat 
the  cafr,  and  the  other  the  weft.  The  ftreets  of  this.citf 
•are  ftraight,  and  well  laid  out ;  but  the  houfes,  irhki 
contain  only  a  ground-fioor,  and  are  for  the  moft 
part  conftrudtedof  earth,  make  very  little  (hew:  bar- 
ever  the  ferenity  of  the  iky  and  the  goodnefs  of  its  fituatiDni 
in  a  beautiful  plain,  watered  by  a  river,  and  fumundcd 
b}'  mountains,  which  alfo  fliclter  it  from  the  north  maih 
renders  it  a  moft  delightful  and  agreeable  refidence.  (te 
whatever  iide  it  is  approached,  gardens  are  feen,  whichoon- 
tain  every  thing  that  a  fertile  and  cultivated  foil  in  theiniliir 
eft  climates  can  produce.  The  furroundingfielda  ait  .en- 
chanting ;  but  they  do  not  extend  far  ;  for  on  feveral  fi<iei 
-they  terminate  in  plains,  where  a  number  of  beaiiti{ttl 
horfcs  are  fed,  and  a  fpccies  of  (heep,  which  hvt*large  flat 
taih  chat  fomctimcs  weigli  three  pounds.    Thie  counliy 


OF    THE    TRIBUTA^RY    STATES.     Tg^ 

QC'Ha-mi  appears  to  be  abundant  in  foflils  and  valu-, 
able  ^minerals:  the  Chincfe  have,  for,  a  long  time^. 
procured  diamonds  and  gold  from  it, .  and  at  prefent.. 
it',  fuj^lies  them  with  a  kind  of  agate,  on  lyhich  they, 
iipt  a  great  value.    The  inhabitants  of  tliis  fmall  fiatef 

■ 

are  brave,  capable  of  enduring  fatigue,  very  dexterous  ia. 
all  bodilyexerciTes,  and  make  excellent  foldiers  ;  but  l!hey. 
are  fickle^  and  foon  irritated  ;  and,  when  in  a  paffion,  are 
extremely  ferocious  and  fanguinary.  ^ 

'   ISLES  OF  LIEOU-KIEOU.  .    ' 

■  ■ 

^,Thbf<^  iiks  form  a. powerful -and^extenfive  empbt,  ^he 
inhabitants  of  which  are  civilized,  and  ought  not  to^bo 
confounded  with  other,  lavage  nations  difperfcd  through^L 
put;  the  iflands  of  Afia.  The  emperor  Kang*hi-  refolvcd^ 
lo  iend  an  amb^ador  to  the  king-  of  Lieou-kieou,  and 
(or.  this  pujpofe  chofe  one  pf  the  great  do6kors  of  the  em-^ 
pire,;  nsuned  3u-pao-koang.  This  learned  man  departei^ 
CtQiti  China  in  17191  returned  to  Fe-kiD  iniyaoi  and 
lib  the  year  following,  caufed  a  itlation  pf  his  voyage  to 
bci  publiflied  in  two  volumes.  In  the  firft  of  thefe,  -he 
givein  particular  dcfcription  of  the  ifles  of  I^ieou-kieou  } 
and  what  he  relates  apppars  to  be  \yortl^  of  credit,  fps 
he  examined;  as  he  himfelf  fays,  according  to  the  orders 
of  the  emperor,  whatever  he  found  curious  or  intercOingi 
refpefiing  the  number,  fituation  and  produdions  of  thefe 
jfles  ;  as  alfo  the  hiflor)*,  religion,  manners  and  cuftonfs 
of  the  people  who  inhabit  them. 

Thefe  ifles.  are  (ituated  between  Corea,  Formofa  and 
'}apan,  and  are  in  number  thirty-fix.  The  principal  and 
largeA  is  called  Lieou-kieou  ;  the  reft  have  each  a  parti* 
ciilar  name.  The  large  ifland  extends  from  north  to  fouth 
almoft  one  hundred  and  fifty- two  miles,  and  forty-four  from 
eaft  to  weft.    The  fouth-eaft  part  of  the  ifland,  where  t:. if 

C  c  a 
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ctait  lilMcif  m  ctilwt  Cimiilif  md  httt%  KlRt*Au^|p 
the capilddqrt  ii  ftmied;  The  king's  palaee,  wMdi  b 
IKkoned  to  be  tvralve  mHcs  in  tireamftrence^  bbuihea 
s  pgMiboonin  momCuik  It  ui  nor  gsteif  cofieljpeQa* 
ing  to  tke  ftur  caidkttl  pekm ;  and  that  which  imam 
Iheivefty  Ibnm  the  grand  cntiy.  The  view  which  Ab 
pdlee  eomfliande  it  del^iiful  {  it  leachea  as  far  as  the 
port  at  Kapa*Uaqg,  at  Aediflanee  of  fear  niksy  to  the 
d^ofKint^diiDgy  and  to  a  gteat  nomber  of  other  dtiest 
towns,  ^Wsgo,  piUoBli  ticovlfis,  inpnafleriesi  ptdath 
and  pkafiare-lioiifau 

Aeeoeeing  to  Aeft  iHsnoefSy  oie  otfgln  of  nieir  cmpise 
■I  lOn  in  tne  remolBn  anlii|iRt^«  Tbcjr  lecxon  twenff^ 
9vo  loooeSve  dynaflicSf  compvthending  a  period  of  nioaa 
nan  ctgneai  wwnmw  jwa»  sc  le  nowcrvr  ^ctvBVp 
ttal  the  eainenee  or  tte  ceufitiy  cdled  I#ieeii-mieoQ-  wak 
Mk  fcno^wn  in  CUna  benie  the  jear  605  tif  the  ChftRMi 
aba*  It  wai  to  the oovrfe  ot*  that  jeart  that  one  of  QM 
dttipeMf  of  tint  ijtaittf  of  Soui,-  faaTlqg  hcaid  of  diefc 
Mce,  tern  tene  Ghhiele  Aicher;  bat  their  espefitiin 
nsOfOd  nnioney  as  flie  atait  of  interpreteis  ptofanied  qmbi 
Ma  aeqidrfa^  that  knowled|ge  which  wae  thr  oljeil 
tf  tbev  iNijtgs*  Tlwy  Howcvai  basui^t  mno  of  the 
IBniderji  wlBi  nieni  to  SI|gui»ioO|  the  capital  of  Ae  pn* 
yinee  of  Chen-fit  and  the  ufaal  lefidenee  of  tlie  empeaose 
nf  Ae  dToaftjr  cif  Sooi.  An  amiiaSMhsr  from  Ac  Icing  of 
Jiqwn  being  tiien  at  Ae  Qiineft  couiti  lie  and  Us  att 
tendants  immediate  know  Ae  ftrangers  to  be  naliTBsa  of 
Lieou-lueoas  but  Aeyljpokeof  thefe  iflcs  as  of  a  Qiife- 
tableaod  wietdied  coiinny,  tlie  inhabitants  of  wluch  M 
never  been  civiliaed.  The  emperor  however  Itsraej 
that  from  the  province  of  Fo4uen  a  flnp  oiii^  saiGh 
tiie  Urgeft  of  thefe  iflandi  in  five  dajrs. 

On  this  informationi  he  fent  ikilfid  mo^  scoaaiipenie< 
by  interprctersi  to  fummoa  the  piriMt  to  do  bomsge  and  to 


OT  THE  TIIBQTA&Y  tTATVS.      |j^ 

|Miy  Um  tribtttei  This  pMpoftl  tvu  rtff  mfs^drndlf 
KORTed:  die  king  of  Li€oii-ki«M  feat  Wk  Ae  €9te% 
fdfing  thenii  Aernlj,  diac  he  icknowMged  db  prlnet  ltr 
Ut  liiperior.  Thit  anhrar  irritBttd  iht  anpcror,  vbo 
auifed  a  fleet  10  be  iounidtatily  tapped  ia  Fo-kioi  la 
lAich  he  embtrked  ten  dioiiftad  meik  TItti  Bete  fa  fiuli  ani 
vriiredijifiifieCjritAtpoitofNife-kiaiifi  TliearBiy,^tB 
of  every  effort  flade  by  the  moiveiy  landed  en  die  ifland^ 
anddieking,  wbo  had  ^  himfidf  at  die  head  of  hb  troops 
to  oppoiedie  eiieBi79  having  £dlen  in  batde^  the Chinefe 
^Ih^^ed,  lacked  and  burnt  die  royal  city,  made  upwarda 
^  five  dmfimd  flavcs,  and  ittnrned  10  China.  Siidiiadie 
AiaJfol  coofeqnenee  of  poewr  centering  in  the  hands  ef 


The  emperors  of  dte  dyoaftf  of  Tang,  d^fii  oC  the 

dynaflics  diat  fclowfd^  fad  dtffe  of  dK  dymdly  of 

.JBon|g  ahhongjh  they  were  lid^infermad  of  every- thiqg 

^^nilQiefling  die  Ueou-kieon  iileS|  however  aaade  no  attonpii 

render  them  tributary.    In  1091,  Chi^tfaii  enpcrorif 

dynafty  of  Yven,  revived  dieprdenfions  of  his  fes^ 

.  ^cffors,  and  fitted  oat  a  fleet  to  Ihbdue  theft  iilaodsi 

^^^nf  fidKmes  of  conqwefts  had,  from  a dilafter  that  beM 

^i0m  army  in  an  expedition  againft  Japan,  became  dsiagree* 

-^e  to  the  Chinefe.    The  fleet  therefore  went  no  fardier 

^dian  die  ifles  of  Pong-hou,  and  die  wefiem  coaft  of  For. 

.anofi^  firom  whence,  under  divers  pretences^  it  returned 

^to  the  ports  of  Fo*kien. 

In  1372,  under  the  reign  of  Hong-vou,  founder  of  tho 
dynafty  cf  Ming,  diefe  iflands  however  fubmitted  volun- 
tauily  to  the  Chinefe  government.  Hbog»vou  had  fent 
one  of  the  grandees  of  his  court  to  the  kij\g  of  Lieou- 
kieou,  to  inform  him  of  his  acceifion  to  die  throne.  This 
nobleman  had  received  particular  inftru£lions  refpeding 
this  commiiSon,  and  he  acquitted  hinfelf  widi  the  prudence 
and  addrefs  of  an  able  minifter.  In  a  private  audience, 
which  he  had  with  the  king,  he  exhorted  htm  to  declare 
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]||fn{Blf  a  tributary,  of  the  empiic,  and  laid  before  him  the  ad- 
vAitages  he  would  derive  from  this  ftep.  His  reafoning, 
fiipported  by  the  force  of  his  natural  eloquence,  made  fo  much 
iinpref&on  on  the  mind  of  the  king  that  he  embraced  the 
pnopoCil,  and  fent  imimodiately  to  the  emperor  to  demand 
tfic  inrefiiturcof  his  fiates. 

Hbm^-vou  received  his  envoys  In  a  magnificent  manner, 
and  loaded  them  wiih  prefents.  Tiayvtou  was  folcmnly 
declared  a  vaflfal  of  .the  empire ;  and  the  emperor,  after 
having  received  his  firft  tri^jutc,  confining  of  valuable 
horfes,  aromatic  wood,  fulphur,  copper,  tin,  &c.  fent  him 
a  golden  feal,  and  confirmed  the  choice  he  had  made  of 
one  of  his  (ons .  for  fucceflbi'.  The  emperor  afterwaida 
fent  thirty-fix  families,  chiefly  from  the  province  of  Fo- 
kicn,  to  Lfeou-kieou.  Tfay-tou  rccpived  them,  affigntd 
them  lands  near  the  port  of  Kapa-kiang,  and  appointed 
certain  revenues  for  their  ufe,  and  Hong-vou  alfo  made 
diem  confiderable  remittances.  Thcfe  families  firfl  introw 
dttced  into  Licou-kicou  the  language  of  the  Chinefe,  the 
ufe  of  their  characters,  and  the  ceremonies  pravSlifcd  in 
honour  of  Confucius.  On  the  other  hfind,  the  fons  of  fc- 
vera!  of  the  grandees  of  the  court  of  Tfay-tou  were  fent 
to  Nan-king,  to  ftudy  Chinefj  in  the  imperial  college, 
nrhere  they  were  treated  with  diflindtion,  and  maintained 
at  the  emperor's  expence. 

.  The  ifles  of  Lieou-kicou  had  neither  iron  nor  porce- 
lain. Hong-vou  fupplied  this  want,  by  caufing  a  great 
number  of  utcnfils  and  inflrumcnts  of  iron,  to  be  made 
and  fent  thither,  together  with  a  quantity  of  porcebin 
veflels.  Commerce,  navigation,  and  the  arts  foon  began 
to  flourifh.  And  thefe  i  (landers  learned  to  cafl  bells  for 
their  temples,  to  manufadlure  paper  and  the  fincft  (lufFs, 
ami  to  make  porcelain,  with  which  they  had  been  fupplied 
before  from  Japan. 

The  revolution  which  placed  the  Tartars  on  the  impe- 
rial throne  of  China,  produced  no  change  in  the  condudl 


redeiYed  a^reaDimn^liim»  on  M^MiUjriircristrJPiiflR^yeaffHI^ 
^Tartar  dttnOers^^xIt  was  tfaniimialt  tfaait  tbo  ki^jt^jof 
Lieou-kteou  (hould  pay  his  tribute  only  typrj  two  yieffti 
and  dut  the  linoilid!  of  {firfimfiitatb^J^ll^  )¥$  J^iiT^yt 
ihould  not  exceed  -one^ibiuidq^AJuii'cfifty.  : :  . . . . : j  ir« 
The  emperar:£Ai^i  .paidtlDPfe  at^tiop  (o^  thefe,|/)4s 
than  any  of  bis  {vedcceflbv.  i:  He  cmiA^  >  vfuperb  pftlacc 
to  be  ereaediirisiiriKNu.-iof  .fit^ni^lll^aQd  a  icpll^ 
where  he  maintained  proper. p6iiMI9  to  teaj^b.t^e  iqcocoi 
and  die.Cliinefe.!chacaAer$.'  Ac  infiiMtod  ex^natlons 

•  for  the  different  degieet  of  the  Ute£ati).\aild.  he  qixI^j^q^ 
.  that  the  king  6£Xieou-kieou  f)ioul4  never  fcod.  in  tribulie 

lofe  wood,  dores,  or  any  other .  produdlign  whicti  wsi^  Mt 

>ieally  of  the  growth*  of.the  coiinM^i'bMt^  t}iat  beihoOld 

rfend  a- fixed  ;quantity- of  fulphuT,  o6ppf r,  i;|n,  fliejlfi:^ 

.  modier  of  pearl,  which  in  remarkri>ly  p^pty  in  tiK'fo  i/lai|^ 

He.pennitted,  that,  befide$  th^  iifilal;trib)U|,  he^ight  pu^ 

fent  him  horfe-furniture,  piftol-cafcs,  aiid,-qtber  things  ^f 

the  fame  kind,  iii^ichihfefe  ifbnders  are  faid  tp  imnufa&ure 

with  great  tafle  and  heatneis.  ^ 

It  is  near  a  thouiand  years  fince  tfae-bohzes  of  China 
introduced  into  Lieou-kieoa  the  wbiibip  :of  Fo,  afhd  the 
principal  books  belonging  to  their  feet.  This  worfiiip  is 
at  prefent  the  efiabliihedrojigioi}  oC  the  country.  -  There  is 
.likewife  in  the  capital  a.  magiiiiicotit ^tcittplc,  ehectcd  in 
honor  of  another  idol  borrowed  foom  the  Chinefe.  named 
Tien-fey,  which  fignifiet  rir/^^/Vi/ ^/vir,  or /tf^*  ., 

Thefe  iflandeis'  never  imakepromifes  oiifwear  bofore 
dieir  idols.  When  'tHcy  have '  occasion  to  do  this^  tiiey  bum 
perfumes,  'pref<fit.frui<s,  and  .ftand*rej{is6bfillty  before  fome 

•  fione,  which  4iey  c^  to  wityiei^  tiif  ibtemnity  of  their  efi- 
fagements.    (f  uobberd  of  ftoilcs  za^  to  be  icien  in^e  courts 

^«ifljtheir  temj^es,  i(i<  moft  .public  ^lacos>  and  upon  tb^r 
mountains,   which  are  entirely  appropriated  to  this  puf- 
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hip  of  ijpirilSi  lAo  «» liippiriU  M  bite  gim  i 
onrdNftWi^    Tbij ate fiiMitf cmpbyd 

vifidag lltt fid^  diMhoriBg  mfliiMMf tiu  tccitingpn 

tfs  fer  fhdr  imvcry« 
Tlqr  Rfp^ft  dtt  ted  ii  omliis  *•  CyiKle^ 

tw  tyaUy  cercBionioirt  bl  wearii^  ommiiiig  i  1 

fiuMvb  m  nciAcr  fo  ponyanii  Mr  Ibcxpcofive 

fair  feet  ht|jll  idi  Ibqr  biira  dM  Mb  of  did  bodies  of 
dn^  prafenrfaig  only  dtt  bones* 

Families  afo  diftbugnilbed  fai  LieooJaeon  by 
as  inCbinai  but  a  man  and  a  woman  of  dw  feme  far- 
■ame  cannot  be  unised  in  marriage.  Tbe  king  is 
permitted  to  m*rry  but  in  die  daw  grand  ftmiliaS|i>WcKm 
- alwajs  d^oy  die  big^ieft  oincgs>  inerc  is  a  ShuuIi  v0^^ 
Ofual  diftinaioA  to  dteduee  farmer!  but  nddwr the UflBS 
■or  die  princes  contraft  uSf  alHanoes  widi  Ais  fenulj  » 
4m  it  isdoubtfiil,  whedtar  it  be  not  Qirang  feom  Ae  feauB 
nem  as  die  royd  line* 

A  plurality  of  wives  is  allowed  b  diefe  iiies.    Yov^^ 
men  and  young  women  enjoy  die  liberty  of  feeing 
<K!  anodwr,  JBid  conrerfing  cogedKri   and  dieir  umoo 

always  an  confeqoence  of  their  own  chaioe»  and  not 
the  conftramt  of  parents  or  friends.    The  women  are 
fenred  i  they  neidier  ufe  paint,  nor  wear  pendants  in  dn 
ears;  they  cellea  dnr  hair  on  die  top  of  dietr  headii 
the  farm  of  acurl,  and  fa(  it  in  diet  manner  by 
of  long  pins  made  of  gold  or  filrer. 

BeMes  die  domahis  which  die  Ung   poffeflb,  h^ 
fcoeives  the  produce  of  all  the  fdphur,  coppei 
mineiy  and  felt  pits»  aq^edier  with  die  produd  of  tales. 
From  thefe  revenues  he  pays  the  felarics  of  the  mandnns 
and  oflken  of  hisoomt.    Thefe  (alaries  are  cftimated  st 
a  certain  number  of  fecks  of  rice  \  but  are  paid  in  grainy 
tiee,  filk,  doch,  &c« 
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'  Tte«  art  fterti  as  in  China^  iiirte  onfcn  of  nndidirif]$V 
who  are  diftTngiiKbedi^jr  the  coh>i&  of  tbdr  taps/ort^ 
tbeir  ^dles  and  cufliions*  The  gitato'  p^-  of  the  tides 
\of  thefe  matidariAs  ate  hetetfltaiy  in  thieit*  families;  hU 
there  are  fame  tvhieh  an  'bnly  h^tmed  upm  merit: '  In 
the  capital  there  are  tribunals  eftabliflied  for  Aianlgina 
the  revenue  and  atfairs  of  tilepHnfcipsilKland,  andofatt 
the  others  dependent  oti  it.  'The  latter  have  agents^  who 
xefide  at  court.  Tliere  are  alfo  pirticiifar  tribunali 
for  civil  and  criminal  matters ;  fdt  whatever  con-* 
cems  the  families  of  the  grandees  and  princes  ;  foV'th^ 
aflPatrs  6(  rdigion ;  for  in(pej^ng  the  {)yblic  granaries, 
lung's  revenues^  and  duties  ; .  for  commerce,  manufac^ 
lurcSy  cfvil.  ceremohiesj  navigation,  public  cdificesV  litc^ 
lature,  and  war. 

•  The  vcffcls  that  are  built  m  this  countiry  kre  bJghly 
efteemed  by  the  people  of  China  and  Japan.     In  thefe  thV 

.natives  go  to  China,  Tong^king,  Cochin-china,  Cprca^ 

•  •  • .  ■ ■■  ♦ . 

Nanga-za-Ici,  Satfumat  ,the  ncighbogiring  ifles,  and  Forf 
sno(a,  where  they  difoofe  of.tbeir  (jiiFerem  coanuoditiea^ 
Befides  thofe  articles  of  commerce,  which  their  manufadcK. 
ries  of  (ilky  cotton^  paper^  acttis,  copper  utenfils,  jca 
furnifh  them,  they  alfo  export  mother,  of  pearl,  fortoi^ 
and  other  (hells,  coral  and  whet-ftoneS|  which  are  in  great 
lequeft  both  in  China  aiid  J^atii 

Three  different  lapguageis  aj»e  fpoken  in  the  ifles  <of 
Lieou4ueou,  Letters,  accounts,  $nd  all  the  king's  orders, 
are  written  in  Japanefe  charaflers,  and  in  the  laogoa^ 
of.  the  Country ;  books  of  morality,  luAory,  medicine, 
aftronomy  and  aftrology,  are  Mtitten  in  Chinefc  chara£lers« 
The  diftribution  of  the  year,  and  the  divifioii  of  .time,  are 
the  fame  in  Llcou-kieou  as  in  China ;  the  people  fol- 
lowing the  calendar  of  the  empire. 

The  edifices,  temples,  and  the  king's  palace,  are  built 
after  tlic  Japanefe  manner  ;  but  the  houfes  of  the  Chinefe, 

Dd 
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the  hotel  of  their  ambaflador,  the  imperial  coll^e^  and 
the  teipple  of  the  goddefs  Tien-fey^  are  built  after  the 
Chinefe.  In  many  of  the  temples  and  public  buildings, 
diere  are  tables  of  ftone  or  marble,  on  which  are  en« 
graven  Chinefe  chara£lers  in  honour  of  Chinefe  empe* 
rorsy  from  Hong-vou  to  the  prefent  time.  Chinefe  in- 
fcriptions  are  alfo  to  be  feen  on  their  triumphal  arches 
and  in  the  king^s  palace  ^  feveral  are  alfo  found  in  Ja« 
panefe  charaAers,  and  fome^  but  the  number  is  few>  in 
thofe  of  India. 

The  natives  of  Lieou-kieou  are,  in  general,  mild,  af- 
fable, temperate,  adive,  and  laborious;  they  are  equally 
the  enemies  of  flavery,  ^fehood,  and  difhonefly.  The 
gfandees,  bonzes  and  Chinefe  eftablifhed  at  Lieou-kieou 
excepted)  few  of  the  inhabitants  of  thefe  iflands  can  either 
write  or  read.  If  it  happens,  that  any  of  the  peaiants> 
artifts,  or  foldiers  can  do  either,  they  (have  their  heads, 
as  the  bonnes.  All  others  have  a  kind  of  tuft  on  the 
top  of  their  heads,  around  which  is  a  circle  of  Ytiy  fliort 
hmr.  Thefe  people  are  fond  of  games  and  diverfions. 
-  They  celebrate,  with  great  pomp  and  fplendour,  thofe 
feftivals  that  are  inftituted  in  honour  of  their  idoh,  and 
thofe  which  are  appointed  for  the  ending  and  commence- 
ment of  the  year. 

Great  harmony  prevails  among  different  fazhilies  and  in« 
dividuals,  which  they  preferve  by  frequent  repafts,  to  whidi 
they  invite  one  another.  Suicide  is  unknown  among 
them,  and  they  are  free  from  moft  prominent  vio^s  and 
•rimes* 
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CLIMATK. 

V^  H I N  A  is  fo  extenfive^  that  all  its  provinces  cannot 
enjoy  the  fame  temperature;  their  climate,  and  the  nature 
cf  their  foil,  are  therefore  various,  according  as  they  are 
nearer  or  more  remote  from  the  fouth ;  fevere  cold  is  felt 
at  Pe-kln,  while  the  fouthem  provinces  are  expofed  to 
cxceilive  beat :  the  air  however  is  in  general  wfaolefixne^ 
•nd  the  people  commonly  live  to  a  great  age. 

MOUNTAINS,   RIVERS  AND   tAKES. 

The  principal  mountains  of  China  are  thofe  in  the 
northern  and  wcftern  parts  of  the  empire.  The  latter  are 
rendered  fruitful  by  the  labour  and  induftry  of  the  Chinefe 
huA>andman  \  but  the  former  are  barren,  rocky,  and  inca* 
pable  of  improvement.  Thofe  of  the  provinces  of  Chen-fi» 
Ho-nan,  Quang^rtong  and  Fo-kien,  ihew  few  figns  of  cul- 
ture ;  but  the^  are  covered  with  forefts  of  tall>  ftraight 
tree$  of  every  fpecies,  fit  for  building,  mafh  and  ihip^ 
timber.  The  emperor  fometimes  procures  from  theie 
mountains  enormous  tnmks,  which  he  caufes  to  be  tranf* 
ported  to  the  diftance  of  more  than  three  hundred  leagues, 
by  land  and  water,  to  be  employed  in  his  palace^  or  for 
public  works.  Other  mountains  furnifh  quickfilver,  iron^ 
Uii|  copper,  gold  and  filvcr.    Politick  forefight  h^s  how^ 
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ever  prevented  many  of  the  latter  from  being  openoL 
The  ^chiefs  of  the  early  dynaftics,  aware  that  artificial 
riches  could  not  fiurm  a  folid  bafe  for  the  happinei^  of 
ftates,  were  afraid  of  opening  thefe  fources  of  luxury^  left 
the  people  fhould  be  induced  to  negleA  the  natural  riches 
of  their  foil,  by  applying  to  other  labours  than  diofeof 
agriculture*    About  the  commencement  of  the  fifteeodi 
century,  the  emperor  Tching-tfou  caufixi  amine  of  pre- 
cious ftones  to  be  fhut,  which  had  been  opened  by  a  pri- 
vate individual.     UJekfs  laboursy  faidhe,  produce  ^eriEtj } 
a  mini  of  precUui  Jiones  does  not  fumijb  com.    At  pre- 
fent,  the  Chinefe  are  notfo  fcrupulous,  for  they  cajrry  on 
a  great  trade  in  gold* 

The  Chinefe  rdote  feveral  iingular  and  extraiordinary 
gh«iK>meaa  of  their  mountains,    not '  worth  repeatiii|| 
though^  tiKur  credulity  induces  them  to  relate  diofe  kgeft^ 
dftiy  tales  as  fa^    But .  they  admire^  above  all  odmsir  a 
SfioUAtakief  Fo-feien^  the  wholQ  of  which  they  Qonqeit  to 
be  a^  figure  of  the  god  Fok 

The  principal  lakes  of  China-  are  the  Toaag-ting|-tao% 
fitnated  in  the  province  of  Hou-quang^  and  which  is 
more  than  two  hundred  and  forty  miles  in  circumierenoes 
Ih6  Tai^tou,  part  of  ^ioh  extends  into  Kiing-na«;  the 
Hong«-li^^d  the  Kao-yeou,  of  die  prowice  oi  Hkmeg-xmti 
and  the  Poyang-hou^  fcyrmed  in  Kiang-fi  by  die  ftonfldott 
of  four  doiiridefable  rivers,  which,  like  the  kz^  imfda^iA 
|o  tinnpeih  and  ftorms;,  This  laft  mentkmedi  it 
thilK  hund^B4'  miles  in  tength, 

Among  an  infinitude*  of  great  and  fmall  riyers  tine 
^B  vaft  kii^dom,  ^re  aie  two  particularly  ceIebrafeo4 
The  firflr  i&  the  Yaii^tfe'kiang,  or  Son  of  thtt  Sea.  It  1m 
its  fourte  in>  the  pf^vince  of  Yun-nan^  traverfes'  tCnn 
quang  and  Kiang-^pcan^  and,  after  having  watered^  few  [Mxn 
vinces,  tilrough  an*  extent  of  twelve  hundred  miks,  it  fidh 
itito^the  eeiftern  fea,  oppofite  the  ifle  of  Tfongnmi^.  TMi 
Ti?^  a(  ^e  diflan^  of  more  (Uan  ninety  milisB  fiwi'iti 
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moudi9  is  a  mile  and  a  half  broacL  The  navigadon  of  it  is 
dangerous,  and  numbers  of  vefiek  are  loft  in  it  almoft 
every  day.  It  flows  with  great  rapidity,  and  forms  in  its 
courfe  feveral  iflands,  which  are  beneficial  to  the  province^ 
on  account  of  the  multitude  of  reeds,  from^  ten  to  twelve 
feet  in  height,  which  they  produce,  and  which  are  ufed 
for  fuel  in  all  the  neighbouring  cities*  When  this  river 
is  fwdled  by  torrents  from  the  mountains,  it  becomes  fo 
impetuous  that  it  overflows  and  carries  away  part  of  thefe 
iflands,  forming  others  from  their  wrecks  in  thofe  places 
of  its  bed  where  it  leaves  them. 

Another  great  river  of  China  is  the  Hoang-ho,  or 
Yellow  Riven  The  Chinefe  give  it  this  name,  becaufcr 
die  clay  and  (and  which  it  wafhes  down,  efpecially  in  time- 
of  rain,  make  its  water  appear  of  a  yellow  colour.  It 
jrifes  in  the  mountains  which  border  the  province  of  Te- 
tchuen  on  the  weft,  and^  after  a  courfe  of  nearly  eighteen 
hundred  miles  acrofs  Tartary  and  Qiina,  dilcharges  it&lf 
into  the  eaflern  lea,  not  fiu*  from  the  mouth  of  the  Yang^ 
tfe-kiang.  It  is  very  broad  and  rapid  j  but  fo  fliallow,  that 
it  is  fcarcely  navigable.  It  often  happens,  that  it  over- 
flows its  banks,  and  buries  whole  villages  j  and  it  has  been 
found  neceflfary,  in  order  to  confine  it,  to  raifc,  in  feveral 
places,  long  and  ftrong  banks,  which,  however,  do  not  en-« 
tardy  free  the  cities  in  its  neighbourhood  from  the  dread 
of  its  inimdations.  For  the  (ame  reafon,  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ho-nan,  the  land  of  which  is  exceedingly  low, 
have  taken  the  precaution  to  furround  moft  of  their  cities, 
at  the  diftance  of  three  furlongs,  with  ftrong  ramparts  of 
earth  &ced  with  turf,  .^ 

The  ingenuity  which  the  Chinefe  difplay  in  turning  the 
happy  fituation  of  their  lakes  and  rivers  to  the  greateft 
advantage,  is  worthy  of  attention.  One  of  their  prin« 
pipal  works  for  the  convenience  of  commerce,  is  the  cele-j 
brated  canal  which  reaches  from  Canton  to  Pe-kin,  and 
jyhf^  Ibrqis  a  communication  between  the  fouthern  and 
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northern  provinces.  This  work,  called  The  Royal  CarmaJ^ 
is  eighteen  hundred  miles  in  length;  and  its  navigat:m.on 
no  where  interrupted  but  by  the  mountain  Meilingj  vAm^^rt 

4 

pafTcngcrs  are  obliged  to  travel  thirty  or  forty  miles  cr^^tr 
land.     They,  however,  have  no  occafion    to  quit  tJ-».eir 
iarks   when    they  are    going    through  the  provinces     of 
Quang-fi  and  Hou-quang.     In  this  canal,  a  number     of 
others  terminate,  which  ftretch  out  into  the  country,  suit/ 
form  a  communication  between  the   neighbouring  citjcs^ 
towns   and  villages.     The  greater  part  of  thefe    canals 
have  been  executed  by  the  induftry  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
have  fpared  neither  labour  nor  cxpcnce  to  procure  them- 
ielves  the  valuable  advantage  of  having  an  eafy  convey- 
ance for  their  goods  into  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
Near  to  Chao-hing  and  Ning-po  there  arc  two  canals,  the 
waters  of  which  do  not  communicate,  and  which  difibr 
ten  or  twelve  tect  in  their  level.     To  render  this  place 
pafiable  for  boats,  the  Chincfe  have  conftru£led  a  doublp 
glacis  of  large  ftones,  or  rather,  tvw)  inclined  planes,  which 
imite  in  an  acute  angle  at  their  upper  extremity,  and  ex* 
tend  on  each  fide  to  the  furface  of  the  water.     If  the  baric 
is  in  the  lower  canal,   they  pufli  it   up  the  plane  of  the 
fcrft  glacis,  by  means  of  feveral  capftans,  until  it  is  raifod 
to  the  angle,  when,  by  its  own  weight,  it  glides  down  the 
lecond  glacis,  and  precipitates  itfelf  into  the  water  of  thp 
higher  canal,  with  a  confiderable  velocity.     It  is  -feldom 
that  any  accident  happens  in  this   paffage;  for  the  Chi<; 
iiefe  ufe  for  the  keels  of  thefc  barks  a  kind  of  wood  which 
is  exceedingly  hard  and  proper  for  refifting  the  violence  of 

fuch  an  effort. 

*  I" 

MIKES,   M£TALS,   ST0ME5,   EARTHS,    CiAYS,  &C. 

The  mountains  of  China  being  numerous,  and  fituatei} 
under  various  climates,  muft  contnin  minerak  of  every 
fpecies.  There  arc  indeed  found  there  in  great  abundance^ 
wii^es  of  gdd,   filvcr,  iron,   copper^  tin,  lca<^  Htcrcuri!^ 


ixisurble^  eryflal,   cinnabar^   lapis  lazuli,  &c.      Gold  and 
£]ver  would  be  much  more  common  in  this  empirei  m^ 
it  not  for  the  policy  we  have  already  mentioned,  which 
does  not  permit  the  mines  which  contain  thefe  metals  to 
be  opened.     A  great  part  of  the  gold,  therefore,  whidi  is 
to  be  found  in  China,  is  coUedlcd  in  the  fandof  the  rivers 
and  torrents  which  fall  from  the  mountains,  fitu^tcd  on 
the  weftern  boundaries  of  the  provinces  of  Se-tchuen  and 
Yun-nan,  the  laft  of  which  abounds  in  iilver-^mines. «  The 
Lo-los,  of  whom  we  have  already    fpoken,    muft  pro-« 
cure  much  gold  from  their  mountains,  fince  it  is  a  cuf- 
ton^  among  them,  to  inclofe  a  great  quantity  of  plates  of 
gold  in  the  coffins  of  thofe  people  whom  they  are  defirous 
of  honouring.      Their  gold,  however,   does  not  appear 
beautiful,  becaufe  it  is  not  thoroughly  purified,    l^he  Lo- 
los  4rc  little  better  acquainted  with  the  art  of  melting 
£lver,  which  is  {till  blacker,  and  contains  more  rcfufe ; 
but  it  is  as  pure  and  bright  as  that  of  any  other  country, 
when  refined  by  the  Chinefe  workmen.    As  the  Chlncfc 
gold  is  pot  coined,  it  is  employed  in  commerce,  and  be- 
comes merchandize.     It  is  never  ufed  there  but  in  gild* 
ing,  or  for  flight  ornaments :  the  emperor  being  the  only 
perfon  who  poiTefles  any  quantity  of  gold  plate. 

Iron,  lead  and  tin  mines  are  common,  and  thefe  metals 
are  fold  at  a  low  rate  throughout  the  whole  empire. 

The  copper-mines  of  the  provinces  of  Tunnan  and 
Koii-tchou  have  furnifhed,  for  a  great  number  of  years,  all 
the  fmall  coin  that  is  ftruck  in  the  empire.  According  to 
Grofier,  the  Chinefe  have  a  kind  of  copper  which  they  call 
pi'tongj  or  white  copper^  fo  pure  and  fine,  that  it  approaches 
near  to  filver.  .  This  copper,  he  fays,  is  naturally  white 
when  taken  from  the  mine ;  and  when  it  is  broken  into 
grains,  is  found  ftill  whiter  in  the  interior  part  than  on  the 
furface.  He  informs  us  that  a  number  of  experiments  have 
been  made  at  Pe-kin,  which  fufficiently  prove,  that  this 
copper  does  not  owe  it$  wliitcnefs  to  any  mixture.    Dif- 


ferent  kinds  -of  works  are  nuule  of  it ;  but^  tofoften  i%wxi 
r^der  it  le&  brittle,  Ae  workmen  are  obliged  to  mix 
tvitfa  It  a  Kttle  sine,  of  Tome  metal  t>f  th^  fame  kindl* 
Thofe  who  are  defirous  of preferving  its  ifJendour  and  beau^a 
ttftti  oolour,  add  to  it  aiifdipartof  filver*  This  copper  is 
found  in  the  province  of  Yun-nan.  The  Japanefe  bring 
to  Qiina  another,  kind,  which  is  yellow,  and  fold  in  in-^ 
gots.  It  has  a  great  refemblance  to  gold,  and  is  ufed  -by 
Ac  Chinefe  for  making  Afferent  toys.  Notwithftandii^ 
the  aflerdon  of  experiments  having  proved  to  the  contrary^ 
we  are  inclined  to  think  both  thefe  latter  are  mixtures  and 
not.pure  copper ;  if  not,  there  can  be  little  doubt  but  Ac 
change  is  produced  by  the  influence  of  feme  neighbouring 
mineral,  perhaps  not  yet  noticed.^ 

The  Chinefehave  another  kmd  of  copper,  which  lliey  caH 
iff-'hy^ongj  or  cofper  which  tnnes  ef  itjt^.  It  is  nodiing 
elfebut  copper  walhed  dowji  inxn  the  tops  of  the  moim-^ 
tains^  and  which  is  afterwards  found  among  die  pebbles 
and  iand  left  by  the  torrents  when  they  become  dry. 

Quarries  and  coal-mines  are  abundant  in  every  province 
of  the  entpire.  Coals  are  found  in  great  plenty  in  Ae 
mountains  of  the  provinces  of  Chm-ii,  Oian^ii  and  Fe* 
tcheli.  Without  this  fuf^ly,  fire-wood,  which  is  fcarcc 
and  very  dear,  would  not  be  found  fufficient  for  die  con« 
fumption  of  the  noi*them  provinces. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  found  in  feveral  cantons  of  the  province 
of  Ytm-yan,  in  the  whole  province  of  Se-tchuen,  and  in 
a  diftritSl  of  the  province  of  Chan-fi,  called  Tai-tong-fou  ^ 
it  differs  nothing  from  that  imported  into  Europe.  Chan-fi 
furniflies  a  moft  beautiful  kind  of  white  jafper  much  re(*em* 
bling  agate ;  it  is  tranfparent  when  poliflied,  and  (bmetimeaf 
divcrfified  widi  fpots  j  the  Chinefe  call  it  Tu-che. 

The  moff  beautiful  rock  cryftal  of  China  is  dug  from  th« 
mountains  of  Tchang-tcheou-fou,  and  Tchang-pou-hien 
in  the  province  of  Fo-kien,  fituated  in  latitude  24.^  ic^* 
The  artifts  of  thcfc  two  cities  are  very  ing^aious  in  cut-* 
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ling  it,  iodfemi  it  into  Ibuttoos^  (ealsi  figm«s  of  aoiinalsi 
and  dlhcr  trinkets* 

Vun^nui  fiimilheii  bms  real  rubies,  but  tbey  are  ez« 
ceedinglj  fottdL  There  is  fold  yearly  in  the  capital  of  diis 
province  a  number  of  other  precious  ftones }  but  diey  u^ 
laid  tor  be  proCuitd  from  other  pbces,  efpedaUy  from  the 
rndgMmiring  kingdoms  of  Ava  and  Laos.  It  is  oertainj 
^bat  there  is,  at  tliediftanoe  of  two  hundred  fenes  or  cords 
£xHn  the  city  of  Mohang-Iengi  the  capital  of  Laos,  a  mint 
€>f  predous  flones,  from  whichrubies  are  iaid  to  be  dug 
€faat  are  fometimesas  large  as  a  walnut  Emeralds  are  alfii 
Ciiind  diire ;  and  it  is  Aid,  that  die  king  of  Laos  has  one 
in  his  poffeffion  which  is  equal  in  fixe  to  a  moderate  orange* 
^  rivulet  runs  acrofr  this  mine^  and  detaches  feveral  pre* 
«ous  flones,  which  it  waflies  down  with  its  currenL 

Quarrks  of  marble  are  very  common  in  China,  eQie« 

cially  in  the  province  of  foJden.    But  the  Chinefe  ardfts 

mrc  not  fo  well  aci|uainted  as  Europeans  with  the  art  of 

^working  it.    Small  pieces  of  it  are  however  fimietime^ 

ibund  among  the  merdumts,  whidi  are  poliihed  in  a  iupe- 

rior  manner,  fi^cb  as  the  (mail  tablets  ufed  as  oraameaia 

in  their  feftivals  named  tien-tfaii.    They  are  very  eiq;ant9. 

and  variegated  widi  different  colours,  which,  thou^  not 

lively,  reprefent,  naturally,  mountains,  rivers,  trees  and 

animals.    Thefe  tablets  are  made  from  marble  procured 

from  the  quarries  of  Taily-fbu;  and  the  moft  beautiful 

pieces  are  always  chofen  for  diat  purpoie. 

Among  the  various  ftones  known  in  China,  there  are 
fome  that  have  obtained  the  name  of  fonorous,  and  qf 
which  the  Chinefe  make  mufical  inftruments.  Th^y  dif« 
fer  confiderably  from  one  another  in  beauty  and  in  tiie 
ftrengdi  and  duration  of  their  tone,  but  viiiat  is  very  fur* 
prifing,  diis  difference  of  tone  cannot  be  difcovered  either 
by  the  difiereot  degrees  pf  their  hardnefs,  weight,  finenefr  of 
grain,  or  any  pther  qualities  which  might  be  fuppofed  fo 
determine  it    Some  ftones  are  found  fcmarkably  hard^ 

E  c 
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i^hich  are  ver  jr  bnorous ;  and  others  exceedingly  foft,  whirl 
have  an  excelljnt  tone;  fome  that  are  extremdy  hei¥jr9 
emit  a  very  Tweet  found;  and  others,  that  are' as  light  as 
puniice*ftone,  have  alfo  an  agreeable  tone.     Thefe  flonci 
have  diflPerent  names  given  them  by  the  Chinefe. 

The  ftone  called  yu^  is  the  moft  celebrated,  valuable  and 
beautiful  of  this  clafs.    They  are  chiefly  found  in  duumels 
made  by  torrents,  and  in  the  rivers  which  flow  at  the  bot- 
toms of  ^  mountains  of  Yu-nan,  Koei^tcheou,  Chen-fi« 
Y-ly  and  Yo-quen.    They  refemble  externally  thofe  peb- 
bles which  are  found  in  the  ftreams  and  torrents  tint  ni0t 
down  through  the  clefts  of  the  mountains.    The  larg^A 
that  the  miffionaries  faw  in  the  imperial  palace,  were 
feet  and  a  half  or  three  feet  in  length,  and  one  foot  dg^it 
ten-  inches  in  breadth  ;  juid  thefe  were  confidered  as  matdm- 
lefs  pieces.     The  yu  are  alfo  found  in  the  earth,  in  vallej^ 
near  mines,  and  in  the  fifliires  made  by  torrents  in  die  fid^^ 
of  the  mountains.    Thefe  differ  from  others  becaufe  the£' 
furface  is  not  fo  fmooth,  nor  their  texture,  of  fo  fine  a  graim^ 
-    Five  diflferent  properties  are  remarked  in  the  fimoraftB^ 
yu ;  hardnefs,  weighty  colour,  grain  and  found. 
•    Beautiful  yu  are  b  hard  when  cut  and  pcdilhed  that  d9^ 
beft  tempered  fteel  glides  upon  them  without  making  am^ 
impreflion. 

The  weight  of  the  yu  is  proportionable  to  its  hardneC^ 
An  unpolifhed  block  is  prcferved  in  the  emperor*s  palac^^ 
two  feet  fix  inches  in  length,  and  fix  inches  in  breadtS''^ 
and  which  to  appearance  one  man  could  eafily  lifts  b»^* 
four  arc  neceflary  only  to  move  it. 
■  The  colour  moft  efteemed  at  prefent  in  thefe  ftones, 
that  of  whey ;  thofc  that  arc  next,  are  bright  blue^  azur 
indigo,  citron  yellow,  orange,  logwood-red,  pale 
fca  green,  deep  green,  cinder  grey,  &c  The  Chinefe  fcC^ 
moft  value  upon  yu  which  is  of  one  colour  only,  widiouC 
veins  or  fhadcs,  unlefs  it  be  variegated  in  ao  agreeable 
manner  with  five  colours. 
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Slit  wintktnci-  of  yu  is  the.mbft  ibnorous  has  .never  jtg 
been  detennined.-  Xht  .meou'jeau'^bey  or  QX:iit  .ftooe^ 
is  the  fecdtid  kind  of  fonoMNis  flone  known  in  China* 
2t  has  neither  the  iiaxdneft,  weight  mr  fweet  tone  pf  thp 
jfu^  aiidit  is morecommoa,  andhfiu^  lefs  efteemod:  bOVjr* 
rrer^  it  4s  very  rare,  to  find  burge  pieces  of  it  That  which 
is  in  greateft  requieft^  has  reaUy  the  cdour  of  the  fat 
cfbee^  andisofonefloidfty'withoutclouds.or  veins.  This 
Aone^is  a  pnjduftion  of  the  province  of  Yon-nao»  and  te 
found  wthe  earth : near  mnes,  inv^ viaUejrSi  or. at  the'Vot-k 
toms 4f  tfaeinoiihtiins.  Its.  cxtnior.  coat *is. ioi^hi.«iid 
ml  a  idbrtyicojour*  between  chefiiut  and  green;  below  this, 
there'll  a*^  fel9md>;  re&nt^ing' .curdled 'milk;;  after  whkh 
comfli.  tnatber9  tinged  with  TaHcdkr,  th&t  bcjcomes:  dfeepef 
as  .it  approaches  die  centre.  The'yu  emits  fparks  wheqi 
firuck  with  ftee!  i  the  mr sw-/tfsiM^  does  :ii0fr  :*  T>ds  ftonf 
feems  more  to  refembleagate;  and  itpertep«:maybe  an 
ig^te  .of  kt  peculiar  kind.  *  Noiie.are  Stwotiim.  ^ut.  tbofe 
whicbih^ve: a  beautiful  ydldwcblouTy  wiihQUC  trsmfparent 
veinsi  it  is  however  far  from  be&fig  fi>  ibborpus  as  the  jriy.  > 
*  The  third  kind  is  nanird:^urJr^-^Ar9  and  emits  lb  metallic 
t  foimd  that'  it  might  be  takieh  for  a  compofition..  Some  pf 
them  are  .found  blacky  others  gtey^  g|reen»  and  variegated 
with  white.  The  blacked  are  the  moft  fonorous.  It  is  brought 
from  the  lake  of  Tche-kiang;  and  appears  to  be  a  kind  of 
alabafter,  the  colour  and  nature  of  which  have  been  changed 
by  the  water  that  has  penetrated  it.  » 

There  is  a  fourth  kind  reiembling  marble  in  its  veinSy 
%hich  are  grey,  black  and  dirty  white  on  a  milk-white 
ground.  The  greater  part  of  thcfc  ftones  have  tranfparent 
fpots,  which  ihew  that  a  vitrificatipn  has  commenced. 
They  appear . to  be  fomcAing  between  talc  and  cryftaj, 
and  it  is  remarked^  that  their  tone  is  often  interrupted, 
and  of  very  ihort  duration. 
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The  nahnfiflf  irf  Europe hivtwt  bcUart^  ttever  jtt 
ittanpCed  to  difeover^  wlwther  fine  of  oar  ftones  mtf 
not  havo  the  fame  properties  at  the  frnoroaa  flones  of  tb 
extremities  of  Afia.    It  however  appeari9  thatdie  Romav 
wereionnerly  acquainted  with  aiboorous  floneof  thtdai 
of  hiang^che.     «  Pliny,'*^ fays  the  abb£  du  Bo6^«iriM^ 
^  fpeaking  of  curious   ftones,  dbierves,  that  ibe  ftoM 
^  called  calcophonas,  orbrasen  fimnd,  is  black  i  and  Ckdt^ 
^  according  to  the  etymolofgy  of  its  name.  It  fends  facfa 
*  a  fiMind  much  refemhiing  that  ofbraft^rfwnit  is  ftrodK 
^  The  paflage  of  Pliny  is  as  Allows :  QOceftmas  mg^n^ 
«  ijt;  JiJiUifi^  mis  ihmkuntndJii.  Lib.  37.  Seft.  56-"^ 
Some  fenorous  ftones  fent  into  France,   ixmftd  tlB0 
cmofity  of  the  chemifts  therc^  who  thought  ptoper  n 
inquire  to  what  dafe  of  ftona  they  may  belong,  and  tfaebU 
duke  de  Qiaiilnes  applied  widi  particular  atiimtion  10  ftii 
fefeardi.    Thi  fnllmiiinr  iithr  rnfiilt  rif  tin  impsiiimKi 
ivfaich  he  made  on  a  hbig  t  in  die  cabinet  of  Mr,  9a^- 
«  The  Academy  of  Sciences,  Mr.  RemI  de  Lille,  anl 
tt  fcvend  odier  learned  mineralogifts,  uriienaftnd,  ifdny 
«  ^t^n  acquainted  witfi  the  black  flone  of  wUcb  AeChi* 
"  nefe  king  were  made ;  for  anfwer  cited  die  pafige  of 
^  Pliny  mentioned  by  Boediius  de  Bott^  Linnxns,  and 
^  in  the  DiAionary  of  Bomarc,  and  added,  whet  Mr. 
^  Anderibn  remarks  in  his  Natural  Hiftory  of  Iodand|| 
^  refpeding  a  bluifli  kind  of  flone  which  is  i^ery  ibnw 
^  reus.    As  the  black  ftone  of  the  Chinefe  becemea  of  a 
^  bluifh  colour  when  filed,  it  is  probably  of  die  fiune  fjpeties. 
^  None  of  die  reft  wbo  were  confulted  bad  ever  ften  it. 

<*  The  Chinele  ibne  has  a  great  refembbknce  at  firft 
V  fight  to  black  marUe,  and,  like  it,  is  calcareous  1  bet 
^  marble  generally  is  not  ibnoipus.  It  alio  estemaBy 
^  refembles  toudi«ftone^  which  is  a  kind  of  bn&Mss^  and 

•  Vide  RefivQjoM  on  Podrjr  aid  Piiminf, 
•^  A  miMic«l  iaftnuacoc  nadc  sf  this  Sonc, 
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^  the  bafiiltcs  founc}  near  yolcanos;  but  thefe.two  fioney 
^  are  vitrificaticNis. 

.  ^  Itt  refcmblance  to  black  marble  induced  me  to  mpkft 
?  iboit  com[>arative  e?cper'unents.  It  is  not  pholphoric ) 
¥  neither  is  black  marble.  It  has  no  cSe£k  upon  a  fuf«r 
^  pended  iron  bar ;  and  conTequedtly  contains  no  iron  io 
^  its  .metallic  ftate.;  but  when  dUTolyed  in  acid$,  to  trf 
9  whether  it  contained  any  p^ticles  of  that  metal)  it  pro^ 
^  duced  a  ftrong  eflfervercence).  whigh  f<^emed  to  indicate 
^  it  not  to  be  entirely  free  .frcvA  tibienu  As  black  marble 
^  didiiot  prefent  the  £une  phenocnenon,  the  fonorous  ftone 
^  wis  examined  more  attentively  by  a  magnifying  glafs^ 
^  when  fcveral  fmall  points,  refcmbling  pyrites,  wero 
^  dilcovered  in  it,  to  which  this  difference  was  attributed. 
^  When  diffolved  in  nitrous,  marine,  or  vitriolic  acids,  it 
f^  always  prcfents  the  £une  phenomena  as  black  marble ) 
^  with  vitriolic  acid  it  (nakes  a  greyi(h  magma,  aixd  leaves 
«  behind  it  a  bUck  fubftance  that  is  not  foluble  in  nitrous 
^  or  marine  acids,  and  which,  as  in  black  marble,  is  a  real 

#  inflammable  bituoien. 

^  Black  marble-  and  fonorous  (lone,  when  calcined, 
^  become  entirely  white,  agd  yield  a  very  ftrong  calx ; 
^  but  it  lofes  its  bitumen  by  the  a£lion  of  fire.     Sonorous 

*  ftone,  however,  appears  to  cpntain  lefs  of  the  phlogiftie 
^  and  colouring  mattery  for  a  precipitation  of  it,  by 
^  meaps  of  fixed  aljcali,  is  fomewhat  whiter,  and  haa 
^  more  of  a  blueifh  caft  than  that  of  black  marble*. 
^  When  tried  by  volatile  alkali,  it  contains  no  copper*. 
^  Other  precipitations  of  it,  by  different  fubftances,  exhibit 
^  the  (ame  appearances.'* 

The  duke  having  proceeded  thus  far  in  his  analvfis,  en^ 
^eavoured  to  procure  fome  farther  information  from  the 
floiDe-:eutters«  They  replied,  that  blue»coloured  marble  wap 
very  fonorous,  and  that  they  had  feen  large  blocks  of  it 
which  emitted  a  very  ftrong  found ;  but  the  duke  having 
ordered  a  king  to  be  conftru£fasd  of  this  kind  of  ftone,  tc 
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Hd  net  poRefe  that  propf  rty.  By  trying  the  black  tmxVk 
of  FUnders^  2  piicc  was  at  length  obtained  which  emitted 
■n  agreeable  finindc  it  was  cut  into  a  kmgy  which  is  sdiqoft 
^  ibnofDtis  as  thoTe  of  China;»  From  thefe  obfermion* 
tke  dtake  concludes,  that  the  ftones  ^  which  the  ktt^  are 
fermody  are  nothing  elfe  but  a  black  kind  of  marble^  ^ 
Omftituent  parts  of  which  are  the  (kme  as  thofe  of  tfaa 
aarble  of  Europe,  but  that  feme  dilFerence  in  their  orgau 
sixation  renders  diem  more  or  iefs  ibnorous* . 

The  duke  farther  obferres,  that  ^  the  Chineie  makd 
^kmg  of  cryfta),  and  that  one  of  this  kind  is  tobefieen 
^  at  St.  Brice>  in  the  cabinet  of  M.  de  la  Tour,  iccretary 
^  to  the  king  9  and  that  they  aifo  employ  a  kind  of  ala)« 
^  bafter,  feme  pieces  <^  which  M.  Bertin  received  fivm 
^  China,  fliaped  like  the  king  made  of  black  ftone,  that 
^  were  (aid  to  be  very  fonorous^  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
^  have  any  feund  ;it  all  i  laftly,  that  the  ftone  yu,  of  whicli 
^  the  Chinefe  conftrucl  their  moft  beautiful  kiftg^  is  nodiing 
^  dfe  but  a  (pecies  of  agate."  ' 

China  abounds  with  potters  eardi  of  various  kinds,  anS 
•f  all  colours,  fome  mixed  with  gravd,  fome  with  (and, 
and  fome  fingularly  formed  by  nature  i  the  moft  valuable 
are  thofe  ufed  in  the  nranu&dory  of  porcelain.  The  bafis 
of  this  article  is  produced  by  the  mixture  of  two  forts  of 
eardi,  one  called  pe-tun^tfe^  and  the  other  kaolin;  the 
btter  is  intermixed  with  fmall  ibining  particles ;  the  fat^ 
mtf  purely  white,  and  very  fine  to  the  touch.  Thefe  firft 
naterials  are  carried  to  the  manufa^ries  in  die  fliape  of 
Wicks.  The  pe-tuH'-tfiy  which  is  fo  fine,  is  nothing  dfe 
but  fragments  of  rock  taken  from  certain  quarries,  and* 
Mtuced  to  powder.  Every  kind  of  ftone  is  not  fit  for  thia 
pdrpofe.  Thi  eohur  of  that  which  is  good^  fay  the  Chinefe^ 
mkght  to  imlim  a  little  towards  green.  A  large  iron  dub: 
is  ufed  for  breaking  thefe  pieces  of  rock ;  they  are  after- 
wards put  into  mortars ;  and,  by  means  of  levers  headed 
with  ftone  and  bound  round  with  iron,  they  are  rcducc4 
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to  a  very  fiae  powder.  Thele  levei$  are  put  la  a6li«i 
^•cither  by  tlie  labour  of  men,  or  by  water,  in  Ae  £une 
jnanner  as  the  beaters  of  £uropean  paper  mills.  The^ui: 
.afterwards  coUe^ed  is  thrown  into  a  veiiel  ftdl  of  water, 
and  ftirred  with  an  iron  fhovel.  When  it  has  been  fefc 
■to  fettle  for  fome  time,  a  kind  fff  cream  rifes  on  the  top, 
about  four  inches  in  thicknels,-  which  p^  ikioMned  off  aai 
poured  into  another  veffel  filled  with  water ;  the  water  m 
the  firft  veflel  is  repeatedly  ftirred,  and  the  cream  which 
xiies  is  {till  colleded,  ucitil  nothing  but  the  coarXe  dregi^ 
which,  by  their  own  weight,  precipitate  to  the  ]>ottofl\ 
remain:  thefe  dregs  arc  thfcn  carefully  colleded,  and 
j)Ounded  anew.  ^ 

What  was  taken  from  the  firSt  veflel  b  now  fufferel 
to  renuin  in  the  fecond  until  it  is  formed  into  a  kind  -of 
cruft  at  the  bottom,  when  the  water  is  poured  off,  bj 
.gently  inclining  the  veflel,  that  the  fedimcnt  may  not  be 
^fturbed,  and  the  pafte  is  thrown  ii^  largp  moulds  picf^ 
per  for  drying  it.  Before  it  is  entirely  hard,  it  is  dividel 
into  fmall  fquare  cakes,  which  are  fold  by  the  hundred. 

The  Ido-firtj  which  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  compoAtion  cf 
-porcelain,  requires  lets  labour  than  the  fe-fMn-^fe^  natun; 
Juving  a  greater  (hare  in  the  preparation  of  it.  There 
au«  large  mines  of  it  in  the  boforas  of  certain  mountain^ 
dse  exterior  ftrata  of  which  confifts  of  a  kind  of  red  cartk 
Thefe  mines  are  very  deep,  and  tiie  kao4in  is  found  xa 
iinall  lumps,  that  arc  formed  into  bricks,  after  having  gooe 
through  the  fame  procefs  as  the  pc*tun-tfe.  It  is  fpom 
4the  kao-lin  that  fine  porcdain  derives  all  its  ftrcngth. 

The  Chinefe  have  difcovcred,  within  Aefc  few  ycar% 
SL  new  fubttance  proper  to  be  employed  in  the  compofitioti 
of  porcelain.  It  is  a  fpccies  of  chalk,  called  hoa-^hsy  from 
which  the  phyficians  of  China  prepare  a  kind  of  draught^ 
fiud  to  be  dcterfive,  aperient,  and  cooling.  The  tnana« 
£i&urers  of  porcelain  have  thought  proper  to  employ  diis 
•^ne  inftead  of  kao-lin.    It  is  called  hea  becaufc  it  is 
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'^   '  ^v  fine  ^^***     ^\ve  *  «<**  ^         Co-rVor  *> 

•^  of  beauty.  fr«»  the  »^«'  ^  ^f  ycttoW 

^l  river  v»tf«»  *°  rf  u  «  ^  T^tc^^  ^"""^^ 

'*"        1  Bre»«r  part  of  ^J'l^  to  ** 
Oin*  produces  *J  6  ^er  .^^^^qulnccH 

6.s,g^P«'^!Lein abundance    «>       -^  general.  «* 

*»«*^  **  V,  ^*i*fr»^'  ^"^     »tf  the  art  of  «»»^  t 
^e£heritbe*at"»        •  nora»t  Q*  "'^j,.- bore* bote* 

^rc,or*»t*cyare»6  ^roi\ves,*ey^  fi* 

•  »« \t  they  ftoP    ^ 
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t)raAges  were  firft  brought  to  Europe  from  China ;  for 
Vhich  we  iare  indebted  to  the  Portuguefe.  Of  this  fruit 
the  Chinefe  have  a  great  number  of  kinds* 

Lemons  and  citrons  are  very  common :  but  the  Chinese 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  culture  of  a  kind  of  lemon- 
tree,  the  fruit  of  which  is  of  the  fize  df  a  walnut^  rouad^ 
green,  and  four,  and  are  faid  to  be  excellent  iii  ragouts. 
Thefe  trees  are  ofben  planted  in  boxes,  to  ornament  courts, 
halls,  and  apartments^ 

The  Chinefe  have  a  very  fmall  fpecies  of  melons^  which 
ure  yellow  within,  and  exceedingly  fweet,  and  vrhidk 
are  eaten  with  the  fkin,  as  we  fometimcs  eat  apples  ia 
Europe.  They  have  alfo  anodier  kind,  ftiU  more  efteemed^ 
which  are  brought  fiDm  that  part  of  Tartary  called  Hami* 
Thefe  melons,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  may  be  kept 
frejfh  for  five  or  fix  months.  Great  care  Is  taken  every 
jrear  to  make  a  proper  provifion  of  them  for  the  emperor's 
table. 

The  f/i't/f  are  a  fpecies  of  fruit  peculiar  to  China^  that 
grow  in  almoft  all  the  provinces.  There  are  different 
kinds  of  them.  Thofe  of  the  fouthem  parts  of  the  empirdi 
are  remarkably  fweet ;  thehr  feeds  are  black  and  flat,  and 
the  pulp  is  flimy  and  extremely  juity.  In  Chan-fi  and 
Chen-fi  the  tfe-tfe  are  larger,  firmer,  and  richer,  and  much 
fitter  for  being  kept  The  tree  which  produces  this  fruit 
IS  very  beautiful ;  it  is  as  tall  and  buihy  as  a  middling 
fized  walnut-tree ;  its  leaves  in  fpring  and  fummer  are  of 
a  bright  green,  but  in  autumn  they  appear  of  a  beautiful 
red.  The  fruit  is  the  fize  of  a  common  apple ;  in  propor-* 
tion  as  they  ripen,  they  aiTume  an  orange-colour  s  and  when 
they  are  dried,  they  are  as  fweet  and  mealy  as  figs. 

Two  kinds  of  fruit  with  which  we  are  not  acquainted, 
are  found  in  the  provinces  of  Fo-kien,  Quang-tong,  and 
Quang'fi.  The  firft,  called  li-ichi^  of  the  fize  of  a  date^ 
has  a  ftone,  which  is  long  and  very  hard,  and  covered 
Yfiih  a  foft  juicy  pulp,  that  has  an  exquifite  tafle.    This 

¥£ 
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pulp  a  inckrfed  wkfa  a  rough,  tbin  xfnd,  ihaped  at  ontf 
goi  like  an  egg.  We  are  aflurod,  that  this  fruit  is  ddi<« 
cious  s  but  it  is  jangttrous  when  flat  to  excefs ;  at  it  is  fe 
liot^  as  looccafioo  an  eruption  over  the  whole  body*  The 
Chioefe  Aiffer  it  to  dry  in  the  rind^  until  it  becomes  black 
§ad  flirivelkd,  like  prunes.  By  thefe  means,  it  is  pre- 
ibrved  all  the  year  i  they  generally  ufe  it  in  tea,  to  which 
jt  Gooummicates  a  Certain  iburneis,  which  they  prefer  to 
the  fweetneis  of  fugar.  This  fruit  is  carried  to  Pe-kin  for 
the  ttfe  of  the  emperor^  indofed  in  dn  vcflels,  filled  with 
4>irits  miaced  with  honey  and  odier  ingredients,  and  thus  it 
preferves  an  appearance  of  fireflin^ ;  but  lofes  much  of  its 
flarour.  That  this  prince  might  tafle  diem  m  the  b^heft 
perfixtion,  the  trees  themfelv^  have  been  fMnetimes  tranf' 
ported  to  the  capital  inbosus;  and  they  have  been  fo  well 
amnagei,  that,  when  they  arrived  there,  the  fruit  was  near 
Us  maturity. 

Another  kind  of  fruit  peculiar  to  the  fouthern  pro^ 
yinces,  is  the  /m^g^-ym,  or  Jmg^'s  ife/  it  is  of  a  round 
figure,  has  a  yellowifh  £kin,  and  its  pulp  is  white,  tart  and 
juicy,  and  i^  very  agree^ly  flavoured. 

The  Chinefe  diftinguifh  three  kinds  of  apricot  trees  $ 
the  apricoi-tree  with  double  flowers;  the  i^ricot-tree 
that  produces  fruit,  and  the  wild  a(>rioot-itrcec  The  apri- 
eot-trec  with  double  flowers,  b  cultivated  in  gardens  ;  the 
Cbiaeie  divide  thrs  tree  into  four  principal  claflTes  f  which 
are  the  millefolb,  pale  ydlow,  milk  wtnte^  and  the  eom«> 
Bion,  the  buds  of  which  at  iirft  appear  red  ;  but  the  flowers 
whiten  as  they  blow.  There  are  dwarf  apricot-trees  widi 
double  flowers,  which  are  placed  for  ornament  in  apart- 
ments, where  they  flower  during  winter.  The  reft  are 
Jl|}anted  on  little  nK>unts  in  gardens,  and  have  a  very  beau- 
tiful effeci  in  fpring*  The  apricot-tree  bearing  fruit, 
and  the  wild  apricot  are  fimilar  to  thofe  of  Europe,  from 
the  kernels  of  the  latter  the  Chincfe  extraA  a  good  oil, 
which  may  be  fubitituted  for  that  ufcd  at  table )  it  is,  at 
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leailf  much  fuperior  to  the  oil  produced  frOfOi  walnute 
which  19  burnt  in  Iatnps»  The  Qiinele  peofiuits  Waurm 
their  ftoves  with  what  remains  of  the  ftoaeSi  and  ocUeft 
the  cinders  for  manuring  thor  Jaiid. 

The  barren  moiuntains  whidi  lie  to  the  weft  pf  Pe^^m^ 
are  covered  with  thefe  trees ;  a»d  the  oil  extinded  frodi 
their  kernels,  render  .the  peaiants  as  rich  al  thoTe  whoi 
live  in  the  low  lands.  Apricots  in  China,  as  in  Europe^ 
are  generaUx  the  earlieft  fruit  of  fummer.  The  Chinelil 
preferve  them  bodi  dry  and  liquid ;  bat  diey  always  wait 
txntil  the  fruit  is  quite  ripe^  Befides  this,  they  prdfs  out 
the  juice,  boil  and  clarify  it,  and  iprm  it  into  a  kind  of 
lozenges,  that  may  be  kept  as  'long  as  they  chooie^  asd 
whicl^  when  diflblved  in  water,  make  a  cooling  and  le^ 
freihing  beverage* 

China  produces  abundance  of  grapes ;  it  is  notf  1lk6te* 
fore  from  a  want  of  this  fruit,  that  the  Chinefe  make  (is 
little  ufe  of  wiae»  Thofe  who  believe  that  Ae  viae  was 
not  known  in  the  Qiinefe  empire  until  very  late,  and  that 
it  was  carried  thither  from  the  weft,  laboutf  under*  a  gre^l 
miftake,  for  all  the  literati  aflert^  that  the  vine  has  been 
luiown  and  cultivated  in  China  from  the  rfmoteft  afeit^ 
quity,  and  it  is  certain,  that  there  were  vines  in  Quotfi 
«md  Chen-fi  feveral  centuries  before  the  Chriftian  uk ; 
and  that  a  fufficiency  of  them  were  cukivi^ted  to  makf 
abundance  of  wine.  Groiicr  fays,  that  in  the  large  Chineif 
herbal  book  it  is  faid  that  wine  made  from  grap^  Was  thd 
wine  of  honour,  which  (everal  cities  prefented  to  the  en* 
perors,  their  governors  and  viceroys.  In  1373,  the  eflipe^ 
ror  Tai-tfou  accepted  fome  of  it,  for  the  laft  fime^  from 
Tai-yuen,  a  city  of  Chen-^fi,  and  forbade  any  md^e  to  be 
prefented,  laying,  /  drink  Ultk  wiw^  and  I  am  unmHingy 
that  what  J  dQ  drink,  Jb^uU  occaJkH  anf  iutdm  h  mj 
fnplf. 

The  vine  has  however,  like  the  enftpke  itiidf,  expem 
fi)ced  its  revolution,  it  has  often  been  included  in  t)\e  lift 
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of  profcribcd  trees  and  flirubs  that  impeded  agriculture^ 
and  the  extirpation  was  at  times  carried  fo  far  in  many 
provinces,  that  the  remembrance  of  it  was  forgotten.   With 
regard  to  the  prefent  fhite  of  the  culture  of  vines  in  Chini^ 
we  know  from  unqueftionablc  authority  that  die  emperors 
Kang  Jii,  Yong-tching  and  Kien-long,  now  on  the  tfarooci 
have  caufed  a  number  of  new  plants   to  be  introducc<3* 
from  foreign  countries;    that   the  three  provinces 
Honan,    Chan-tong   and     Chanfi,    have    repaired  die 
former  loflfes ;  that  the  large  cities  of  Tai-yuen  and 
yang  in  Chah-fi,  arc  become  frnious  on  account  of 
great  quantity  of  dried  grapes  that  are  procured  from 
environs,  and  that  the  province  of  Pe-tcheli,  at  all 
fruitful  in-  vines,  produces  fo  many  at  prefent,  that 
are  fourteen  of  its  diftrifb  celebrated   for  their 
which  arc  preferved  and  fold  in  Pe-kin  at  a  very  moderaC:: 
prices 

As  roots  and  greens  are  the  principal  nourifhment 
the  people,  they  fpare  no  labour  to  procure  them 
Beiides  thofe  kinds  common  in  Europe,  they  have  a  gr»' 
number  of  others,  in  a  great  meafure  unknown  to  us,  as. 
leaft  to  the  nation  at  large.  Among  thefe  is  a  (pecies 
onion,  which  are  not  produced  from  feed,  as  oun 
Towards  the  clofe  of  the  feafon,  fome  finall  filaments  iprim 
from  the  rads  of  the  leaves,  in  the  middle  of  wfaidi 
white  onion  is  formed,  like  thofe  that  grow  in  the 
This  fmall  onion  again  fhoots  forth  leaves  fimilar  to  thoT^ 
which  fupport  it;  and  thefe  new  leaves  bear  another  onii 
on  their  points,  but  in  fuch  manner,  that  the  leaves 
the  onion  become  fmaller  as  they  are  farther  diffau^  froatfb 
the  earth. 

Rue,  forrel,  eabbage-plants  and  other  greens,  when 
tranfported  from  India  to  China,  either  die  or  degeneratb 
before  the  end  of  two  or  three  years.  The  Chinefet 
however,  have  red  cabbages ;  but  they  never  |row  into  ^ 
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head.    They  have  alfo  had  parflcy  for  a  long  time ;  but  it 
tofes  the  tafte  and  beauty  which  it  has  in  Europe. 

Among  the  pot-hcfbs  which  we  have  not,  and  for 
which  it  is  faid  the  Chlnefe  are  to  be  envied,  is  a  plant 
called  pi'tfai.  Jt  is  much  ufed,  and  bears  fome  refem- 
blance  to  the  Roman  beet ;  but  differs  from  it  in  its  flow^- 
cr,  feed,  tafte  and  fize.  The  beft  pe-tfas  grows  in  the 
northern  provinces,  where  the  inhabitants  leave  it  to  be 
foftened  by  the  hoar«frofts.  The  quantity  fown  and  con- 
fumed  is  very  great  indeed  ;  and  in  the  months  of .  Odo-t 
ber  and  November  the  bridges  of  Pc-kin  are  almoft  block- 
ed up  by  waggons  which  continue  palling  from  morning 
till  night,  loaded  wirti  this  plant.  The  Chlnefe  make 
proviiion  of  pe-t/ai  for  winter ;  pickling  of  it,  and  mixing 
it  with  their  rice. 

The  Chinefe  cultivate  even  the  bottom  of  their  waters^ 
and  the  beds  of  their  lakes,  ponds  and  rivulets,  produce 
crops  that  to  us  are  unknown.    Their  induftry  has  found « 
out  refources  in  a  number  of  aquatic  plants,  feveral  of 
whichj  as  the  ph-ffif  or  water- chefnut,  and  the  Hen-hoa^ 
are  the  greateft  delicacies  of  a  Chinefe  table.  ^  The  Go- 
vernment has  caufed  this  latter  plant  to  be  cultivated  in 
all  tHe  lakes,  marfhes  and  wafte  grounds  covered  with 
water,  which  belong  to  the  date.     And  the  emperor  has 
ordered  all  the  canals  which  ornament  his  gardens,  to  be 
planted  with  it ;  and  the  greater  part  of  the  ditches  round 
his  palace  are  full  of  it.     The  flowers  and  verdure  of  this 
plant  cover  thofe  two  immenfe  (heets  of  water  in  the  cen- 
tre of  Pe^kin,  and  which  are  only  feparated  by  a  bridge, 
where  every  body  may  pafs,  and  from  which  there  is  an 
excellent  view  of  the  gardens  belonging  to  the  imperial 
palace.     The  putft  grows  only  in  the  fouthern  provinces 
of  China ;  it  foon  dies  at  Pe-kin ;  its  leaves  are  as  long  as 
ihofe  of  the  bulrulh,  but  hollow,  and  formed  into  a  pipe 
like  the  top  of  an  onion.    Its  fruit  is  found  in  a  cover 
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formed  by^  its  root,  in  which  it  is  inclofed,  as  a  chefnut 
in  its  hu(k.  And  when  this  bu(k  is  broken,  the  fruit 
may  be  extracted,  without  hurting  the  plant.  It  is  ex- 
ceedingly whoiefome,  and  has  a  moft  delicate  tafte.  It  is 
given  to  fick  people  to  chew,  as  it  is  v«ry  cooling  for  the 
snoutb. 

TREES,   SHRUBS   AND   PtANTS. 

China  contains  almoft  every  fpecies  o^  trees  that  are 
known  in  Europe ,  but  we  (hall  only  notice  particularly 
thofe  peculiar  to  the  country,  or,  at  leaft,  fuch  as  are  not 
to  be  found  in  our  weftern  climates. 

Taliow-tree.  Among  the  extraordinary  trees,  wc 
cannot  but  diftinguilh  that  which  produces  tallow.  This 
tree  is  of  the  (ize  of  a  cherry-tree ;  its  branches  are  crook* 
ed ;  its  leaves  are  fhaped  like  a  heart,  and  of  a  bright  red 
colour ;  it  has  a  fmooth  bark,  a  (hort  trunk,  and  a  round 
bufhy  top.  The  fruit  is  contained  in  a  hu(k  divided  into 
tfiree  fphcrical  fegments,  which  open  when  it  is  ripe,  and 
difcover  three  white  grains,  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut. 
Jn  each  of  thefc  is  a  ftone,  and  the  pulp  with  which  th^fe 
ftoncs  are  covered,  has  all  the  properties  of  tallow,  and  its 
polour,  fmell  and  confiftence  are  exadUy  the  fame.  The 
Chinefe  make  candles  of  it,  mixing  it  only  with  a  little 
Knfeed-oi),  to  render  it  fofter  and  fweeter.  Did  they  pu- 
irtfy  it  as  t;3)low  is  purified  in  Europe,  the  candles  made 
^:iom  it  would  not  be  inferior,  but,  as  this  precaution  is 
|ieg1e£i:ed,  they  have  a  more  difagreeable  fmcUi  produce  a 
|hicker  fmoke,  and  fifFord  a  faiiitcr  light. 

Wax-tree.  The  Chinefe  procure  from  certain  trees 
^  kind  of  wax,  ne^M^ly  equal  in  quality  to  that  made  by 
bees,  which  they  call  ffJa.  This  wax  is  depofited  by 
£nall  tnfef^,  on  t>yo  kinds  of  trees ;  no  other  affording 
them  proper  nourifhment.  The  firft  is  ihort  and  bufhy, 
and  grows  in  a  dry,  fand v  foil,  called  by  the  Chinefe  kam* 
fa-ehu.  The  o^er  (jpecies  is  larger,  thrires  cnl^  m  m^ft 
places^  and  is  named  fkaui-fs-ck^ 
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The  ian^ta'chtty  is  of  a  ihrubby  nature,  and  eafily  pixy 
{>agates ;  walls  may  be  covered,  or  hedges  be  fomw 
cd  of  it ;  it  equally  well  endures  heat  and  cold,  and 
thrives,  without  the  leaft  culture,  in  the  barreneft  foil. 

The  fmall  infers  that  make  the  pe-hj  do  not  naturally 
frequent  thefe  trees ;  they  muft  be  placed  upon  them :  but. 
this  is  not  difficult  i  and,  after  a  tree  is  once  flocked,  it 
always  retains  dicm.  Towards  the  beginning  of  winter^ 
imall  tumours  are  perceived  upon  the  kan-la-chu  that  have 
already  produced  war,  which  continually  increafe,  until 
they  become  of  the  fize  of  a  fmall  walnut :  thefe  are  (9 
many  nefts  filled  with  the  eggs  of  infeft?,  Called  fe'la-tchongf 
or  h'tchong.  When  the  warmth  of  fpring  makes  the  tree 
(hoot  forth  its  blofToms,  it  alfo  gives  life  to  the  iiffcfh  that 
cover  it.  Then  is  the  proper  time  to  depofit  nefb  on  thofc 
.  trees  which  have  none.  To  do  this  the  Chinefe  make 
fmall  bundles  of  flraw,  on  each  of  which  they  put  feven  or 
eight  nefb ;  they  afterwards  tie  thefe  to  the  branches,  tak- 
ine  care  to  place  the  nefls  immediately  on  the  bark.  If 
tJie  flirub  is  five/eetin  height,  it  is  capable  offupporting 
^e  or  two  nefls  on  each  of  its  boughs.  After  thefe  in* 
fi^£b  are  hatched,  they  run  upon  the  branches,  difperfe 
themfelves  over  the  leaves,  and  perforate  the  bark,  under 
which  they  retire  ;  but  come  forth  at  the  proper  feafbn  for 
making  their  wax. 

About  the  middle  of  June,  this  wax  begins  to  appear 
upon  the  kan-la-chu.  A  few  filaments,  like  thofc  of  fine 
foft  wool,  arc  perceived  rifing  from  the  bark,  around  the 
body  of  the  infedl;  by  degrees,  thefe  filaments  form  a  kind 
of  down,  which  becomes  thicker,  and  increafcs  in  fize 
during  the  heats  of  fummer.  This  crufl  covers  the 
infeft,  and  defends  it  from  the  heat,  rain  and  ants.  The 
^  Chinefe  fay,  that,  if  the  wax  were  left  too  long  on  the 
tree,  the  infedls  would  not  make  their  nefl.  Care  mufl, 
therefore,  be  taken  to  gather  it  before  the  firfl  hoar 
frofls. 
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This  wax  is  white  and  bright,  and  prefenres  its  tranf^ 
parency  to  the  depth  of  an  inch.  It  is  Qarried  to  court, 
and  there  referved  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  princes  ancf . 
chief  mandarins.  An  ounce  of  it  added  to  a  pouiid  of  oil 
the  mixture  acquires  a  confiflency,  and  forms  a  wax  little 
inferior  to  that  made  by  bees.  The  phyficians  employ  it 
in  curing  (everal  difeafes;  and  when  applied  to  wounds^ 
it  makes  the  flefli  heal  in  a  very  fhort  time. 

Varnish-tree*  An  opinion  long  prevailed  in  Eurq)^ 
that  the  celebrated  vamifh  of  the  Chinefe  was .  only  a  com- 
pofition,  which  the  Chinefe  had  the  art  of  making.  It  is 
now  known,  that  they  are  indebted  to  nature  and  their 
climate  only,  for  this  liquor,  which  gives  fo  much  luftre 
and  beauty  to  many  of  their  manufadhires*  It  is  xiothii^ 
clfe  than  a  reddifh  gum  which  diftils  from  certain  trees 
called  tfi^chu.  They  grow  in  the  provinces  of  Kiang-fi 
and  Se^tchuen ;  but  thofe  which  are  found  in  the  terri* 
tories  of  Kan*tcheou,  one  of  the  mod  foutherly  cities  of 
Kiang-fi,  produce  the  mod  valuable  varniih. 

The  tji-chuy  the  bark  and  leaves  of  whch  refemble  tbs 
afii,  bears  neither  fruit  nor  flowers.  It  is,  when  full- 
grown,  about  fifteen  feet  in  height ;  and  the  circumfer- 
ence of  its  trunk,  about  two  feet.  The  Chinefe  propa« 
gate  this  tree  by  cuttings,  but  they  do  not  procure  vamifli 
from  it  until  its  trunk  is  nearly  five  inches  in  diameter, 
a  lize  which  it  feldom  attains  in  lefs  than  fevcn  or  eight 
years.  Vamifh  extrafted  from  a  tree  fmaller,  or  of  lefs  age, 
has  neither  the  fame  body  or  fplendour«  This  liquor  diftils 
only  in  the  night  time,  and  during  the  fummer  feafbnf 
for  the  varnifh  produced  in  fpring  or  autumn,  is  always 
mixed  with  a  great  deal  of  water,  and  in  winter  it  does  not 
flow  at  all. 

To  obtain  the  gum,  they  make  feveral  rows  of  inci" 
fions  round  the  trunk,  proportioned  to  the  vigour  ef  th& 
tree.  The  firfl  row  is  at  feven  inches  from  the  earth, 
and  the  reft  at  the  fame  diftance  from  each  other^  to  the 
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top  ct  the  trunk,  and  fometimes  on  tht  boughs,  which 
are  of  fufficient  ftrength  and  Aze. 

Into  thefe  incifions,  which  are  made  towards  evening, 
they  infert  a  fhell,  and  next  morning  they  coUedl  the  .var<- 
nifh  that  has  iallen  into  them;  the  following  evening 
they  are  again  inferted ;  and  this  operation  is  continued 
until  the  end  of  fummer.  A  thou&nd  trees  yielding,  on 
an  average,  in  one  night,  near  twenty  pounds  of  varniflu 

This  vamifh,  for  the  moft  part,  is  not  extracted  by 
Ac  proprietors  of  the  trees,  hut  by  merchants,  who  pur- 
chafe  them  for  the  fcafon,  at  three-pence  per  foot  Thefe 
merchants  afterwards  hire  workmen,  to  attend  to  them,  to 
whom  they  give  an  ounce  of  filver  per  month,  for  their 
labour  and  maintenance. 

While  the  varniih  diftils,  it  exhales  a  malignant  vapour> 
the  bad  effefts  of  which  are  often  fevercly  felt,  and  cap 
only  be  prevented  by  prefer vatives  and  great  precautioq. 
The  merchant  who  employs  thefe  workmen,  keeps  by 
him  a  large  vafe  filled  with  rape  oil,  in  which  a  certain 
quantity  of  thofe  flefhy  filaments  found  in  hog's  lard  haVjC 
been  boiled.  When  the  workmen  are  going  to  fix  the 
(helk  to  the  trees,  or  collect  the  varnifh,  they  rub  their  face 
and  hands  with  this  oil,  with  great  care  j  and  after  eating, 
they  wafh  their  whole  bodies  with  warm  water,  in  which 
the  bark  of  the  chefnut-tree,  fir-wood,  cryflalizcd  falt- 
petre,  and  otlier  drugs,  have  been  boiled.  When  at  work 
near  the  trees,  they  put  upon  their  heads  a  cloth  bag,  in 
which  there  arc  two  holes,  and  cover  the  fore  part  of  their 
bodies  with  a  kind  of  apron  made  of  doe-fkin,  fufpended 
from  their  necks  with  firings,  and  tied  round  them  with 
a  girdle.  They  alfo  wear  boots,  and  have  coverings  on 
their  arms,  made  of  the  fame  kind  of  fkin.  The  labourer 
who  fhould  negleft  thefe  precautions  would  foon  be  pu- 
nifhed  for  his  rafhnefs.  The  diforder  fhews  itfelf  by 
tetters,  which  become  of  a  briirht  red  colour,  and  fprcad 
in  a  very  fhort  time  i  the  body  fwcUs,  and  the  fkin  burfls 

Gg 
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and  appears  covered  with  an  univerfal  Icprof/.  The  un- 
happy viftim  could  not  long  endure  the  excuciating  pains 
which  he  feels,  was  not  a  fpeedy  remedy  found  in  thofe 
prefervatives  we  have  bofore  ment'oned. 

The  feafon  of  co'lc£ling  varnifh  bc'ng  ended,  the  mer- 
chant hjvlng  (trained  it,  puts  it  into  finall  cnfks,  clofcly 
flopped.  A  pound  of  it  cods  him  abc^uc  one  fhilling  and 
eight-pence  fterling;  and  he  generally  gains  cent,  per 
cent,  upon  it,  and  fometimcs  more,  according  to  the  dis- 
tance of  the  place  to  which  he  tranfports  it ;  befides  this 
he  fells  the  dregs  of  it  to  the  druggifts,  who  ufe  them  for 
certain  purpofes  in  medicine. 

Iron  wood. — This  tree  rifes  to  the  height  of  a  large 
oak  5  but  it  differs  both  in  the  fize  of  its  trunk  and  in  the 
fhape  of  Its  leaves.     Its  wood  is  fo  exceedingly  hard  and 
heavy,  that  it  fmks  in  water ;  it  is  fald  that  the  anchors  of 
the  Chinefe  (hips  of  war  are  made  of  i^. 

Nan-mou. — Travellers  defcribe  this  tree  as  the  ccdar^ 
which  it  probably  is.  It  is  one  of  the  t:^lleft  in  China  ;  its 
branches  (hoot  up  vertically,  and  grow  from  the  trunk,  only 
at  a  certain  height,  and  terminate  in  a  bu(h  or  tufted  top. 
The  Chinefe  confider  its  wood  as  incorruptible. — JVhen 
we  are  dejirous^  fay  ihey,  of  erccfing  an  edifice  to  laji  for 
every  we  muji  employ  only  the  min-uiou.  Great  ufe,  there- 
fore is  made  of  this  wood  in  building  the  emperor's  pa- 
laces, where  all  the  pillars,  beams,  and  doors  are  made 
of  it. 

Rose  wood.— rThis  tree  furnifhes  the  moft  beautiful  and 
valuable  wood  ufcd  by  the  Chinefe  artifts.  It  is  of  a  very 
dark  colour,  ftriped  and  variegated  with  delicate  veins, 
which  have  the  appearance  of  palming.  It  is  employed 
for  making  different  pieces  of  furniture,  which  are  in 
greater  requeft,  and  coft  more,  than  thcfe  that  are  var^ 
nilhed. 

Camphire  tree. — The  tree  from  which  camphire  is 
procured,  is  alfb  a  production  of  China,  and,  it  is  Cud,  that 
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fomc  of  them  are  found  above  an  hundred  cubits  in  height, 
and  fo  thick,  that  twenty  perfons  cannot  cndofe  them. 
The  trunks  of  th::fe  trees,  when  old,  emit  fparks  of  fire  ; 
but  their  flame  is  fo  fubtle,  that  no  danger  is  to  be  appre- 
hended from  it. 

The  method  ufed  by  the  Chincfs  for  obtaining  camphire, 
is  as  follows  : — They  take  branches  frefli  from  the  tree, 
cnop  them  fmall,  and  lay  them  to  fteep  in  fpring  water  for 
three  days  and  nights.  After  they  have  been  thus  foaked, 
they  are  put  into  a  kettle  where  they  are  boiled  for  a  cer- 
tain time,  during  wh'ch  they  continually  ftir  them  with 
a  ftick  of  willow  : — when  they  perceive  that  the  lap  of 
thefe  fmall  chips  adheres  to  the  ftick,  in  the  form  of  white 
froft,  they  ftrain  the  whole  oiF,  throwing  away  the  dregs 
and  refufe.  This  liquor  is  then  poured  gently  into  an 
earthen  bafon  well  varnifhed,  in  which  it  is  fuffered  to 
remain  during  the  night,  it  is  then  found  coagulated,  and 
formed  into  a  folid  mafs.  To  purify  this  firft  preparation, 
they  prcxrure  ftjme  earth  from  an  old  wall,  which,  when 
pounded  and  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  they  put  into 
the  bottom  of  a  copper  bafon  j  over  this  layer  of  earth 
they  f})read  a  layer  of  camphire,  and  continue  thus  until 
they  have  laid  four  ft  rata.  The  laft,  which  is  of  fine  earth, 
they  cover  up  with  the  leaves  of  the  plant  po-ho^  or  penny- 
royal, and  over  the  whole  place  another  bafon,  which 
they  join  very  clofely  to  the  former,  by  means  of  a  kind 
of  red  earth  that  cements  their  brims  together.  The  ba- 
fons,  thus  prepared,  are  then  put  over  a  fire,  which  is  fo 
managed  as  to  preferve  the  heat  equal  on  all  parts.  When 
the  bafons  have  been  expcfed  to  the  nccefl'ary  heat,  they 
are  taken  off  and  left  to  cocl ;  after  which  they  arc  fepa- 
rated,and  thcfublimatcd  camphire  is  found  adhering  to  the 
cover.  This  operation  is  often  repeated  two  or  three 
times,  for  the  purpofe  of  having  the  camphire  more  pure. 
The  camphire  thus  colleded  is  then  put  between  two 
earthen  teffels,  the  edges  of  which  are  furrounded  with 
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feveral  bands  of  wet  paper*  The  veflels  arc  kept  for 
about  an  hour  over  an  equal  and  moderate  fire^  and  when 
they  are.  cool,  the  camphire  is  found  in  its  utmoft  per- 
£r<Stion,  and  ready  for  ufe. 

This  method  of  procuring  camphirc>  may  be  pra<Si(ed 
in  all  (eaibns  of  the  year,  which  could  not  be  the  cafe, 
were  it  extra£led  like  other  refinous  fuftances,  that  only 
flow  during  a  certain  fhort  fpace  of  time.  Be(ides>  by 
lopping  the  branches  of  the  camphire  tree,  lefe  hurt  is 
done  to  it  than  by  making  incifions^  which  are  always 
injurious. 

SiANC— The^tf/rg-grows  to  the  height  of  a  chefnut  tree, 
and  bears  a  fruit  which  ferves,  in  dying,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
the  gall-nut ;  it  is  inclo/ed  in  a  double  hufk  ,of  the  fize  of 
a  cliefnut,  which  it  alfo  refembles  in  colour.  The  exterior 
hufk  is  that  which  is  ufed  properly  for  dying.  Hogs  will 
feed  upon  this  fruit,  although  it  has  a  difagreeable  tafte. 
The^/7»^  grows  with  little  culture,  to  the  nortfi  of  Pe-kin 
and  in  the  province  of  Tche-kiang ;  and  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  it  would  thrive  in  the  barren  and  mountainous 
regions  of  Europe. 

Lo-yA-soNG»— This  name  is  given  to  a  kind  of  pine, 
found  near  Keou^ouat^  beyond  the  great  wall.  Its  trunk, 
branches,  leaves,  and  fruit,  exadlly  refemble  thofe  of  our 
common  pines;  but  it  is  diftinguifhed  by  feveral  fingulari- 
ties :  all  its  leaves  fall  in  autumn;  its  wood  is  exceedingl)r 
hard,  and  fit  for  various  purpofes  ;  but  the  fap  it  contains  is 
poilbnous.  Thofe  who  are  employed  in  cutting  this  tree, 
mufl  take  great  care  that  no  drops  fpurt  out  on  the  fkin  ; 
"for  it  raifes  bliflers  and  pimples  which  cannot  eafily  be 
cured.  If  its  root,  which  is  of  a  reddifh  colour,  is  put 
into  water,  it  foon  petrifies;  it  is  then  ufed  for  (harpen- 
ing  the  finefl  and  befl-tempercd  tools.  This  petrification 
changes  its  figure  fo  little,  that  it  cannot  be  perceived, 
unlefs  examined  very  dofcly  ;  but  its  weight  is  confide- 
rably  augmented. 
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LuirG-jTJ-SHTy.— The  trunk  of  this  tree  Is  equal  in 
thicknefs  to  a  large  plumb  tree,  and  divides  itfeif  into  two 
or  three  principal  branches,  which  are  fabdivided  into  othelt 
that  arc  much  fmaller.    Its  bark  is  of  a  reddifli  grey  colour, 

« 

and  fpotted  like  that  of  hazel.  The  extremities  of  i«s 
branches  are  knotty,  very  unequal,  and  fuU  of  pith.  The 
trunk  of  this  tree  fumilhes  planks  -which  are  emplc»yed  in 
making  of  furniture.  The  fruit,  which  rfefembles  otir 
cherries  before  they  are  ripe,  grow  from  long,  green  and 
fibrous  pedicles.  The  fkin  of  this  fruit  is  very  hard, 
ipeckled  in  fome  places,  with  fmall  red  fpots,  and  containing 
a  greerillh  fubftance,  which,  by  maturity,  is  converted  to 
a  kind  of  jelly.  The  Chinefe  rub  their  hands  with  it  in 
winter,  to  prevent  chilblains. 

TcHA-KE. — ^This  tree  has  no  bark  on  its  trunk  or 
branches ;  it  grows  on  the  northern  coafts,  and  if  it  is 
thrown  into  the  fire,  when  green,  it  burns  as  readily  as  the 
drieft  wood.  If  made  into  charcoal,  it  kindles  very  eafily, 
produces  a  ftrong  heat,  without  fmell  or  fmoke,  and  lafts 
much  longer  than  any  other  kind. 

TcHU-KOU. — ^This  tree  is  much  valued  by  the  Chinefe, 
as  its  inner  rhind  furnifhes  them  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  paper  which  they  confume.  When  its  branches  are 
broken,  the  bark  peels  off  in  the  form  of  long  ribbons^ 
Were  we  to  determine  the  fpecies  to  which  this  tree 
belongs,  by  its  leaves,  we  ihould  clafs  it  with  the  wild 
mulberry-tree,  but,  by  its  fruit,  it  more  refembles  the  fig 
tree.  This  fruit  adheres  to  the  branches,  without  any 
ftalk,  and,  when  pulled  before  its  maturity,  appears,  like 
the  fig,  to  be  full  of  milk.  This  tree  grows  on  the 
mountains,  and  in  a  rocky  foil. 

KiN-KOUANG-TSEE,    OR     SOUR    JUJUBE. — ^This    IS  a 

large  tree,  the  leaves  of  which  are  long  and  (hsrp-point^d. 
Its  flowers  have  a  greenifli  tint;  and  the  fruit  it  pro- 
duces refemble  large  jujubes  :  on  accounr  of  their  beau- 
tiful yellow  colour,  they  are  called  golden  jujubes.    This 
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fruit,  when  dried,  retains  a  fuurKh  taftc  ;  and  the  gokbf 
colour  changes   to  a  delicate  red.      The  ftone  is  hardi 
and  fhaped  Irke  a  heart,  as  well  as  the  kernel  whidi 
they  crntain.     Thefc  Hones  were  formerly  ufed  by  the 
fuperftitious  votaries  of  idols,   for  making  chaplets,  on 
which  feveral  figures  were  engraven*     It  is  faid  to  hares 
been  originally  brought  from  Bengal,  and  that  great  difi.— 
culty  was  found  at  firft  to  rear  it  in  China;  but  it  is  Co 
naturalized  at  prcfcnt,  that   it  rifes  to  the  height  of  tlac 
tftllefl  fruit-trees.    Its  wood  is  hard,  and  of  a  very  fuc^ 
grain. 

TSE-SONG-YUEN-PE,   OR   JUNIPER    CYPRESS. — ^Tt** 

is  one  of  the  fingularities  of  nature  ;  it  partaking  of  ti^ 

properties  of  the  juniper  and  of  the  cyprefs  tree.     I  • 

trunk  is  about  half  a  foot  in  diameter,  and  ihoots  oi^ ' 

almofl  where  it  fprings  from  the  earth,  a  great  nufnl>^ 

of  branches,  which  extend  on  all  fides,  and  are  divide 

into  others  that  form  a  top  extremely  thick  and  bufl*^ 

Thefe  branches  arc  loaded  with  leaves ;  fome  refembli 

thofe   of  the   cyprefs  i   others  thofe  of  the  juniper: 

latter  are  long,  narrow,  and  prickly,  and  are  ranged  alor^ 

the  branches  in  rows  of  four,  five,  and  fomctimes  fixeacf^  j 

hence,   when  the  branches  arc  viewed    lengthwife,  tt^^ 

leaves  appear  like  flars,  with  four,  five,  or  fix  rays,  tb 

leaf  nearefl  the  eye  exa£Uy  covering  that  which  is  ncx 

to  it,  and  leaving  the  intervals  between  the  rows  perfeflljr 

open.     The  fmall  branches,  or  twigs,  which  arc  covered 

with  thefe  juniper  kavcs,  are  generally  feu nd  below  Ac 

principal   boughs  ^  a:id  the  branches  that  fhoot  out  from 

the  upper  part  of  the  fame  boughs,  bear  cyprefs  leaves. 

There   are  found  whole  branches  which  refemble  thofe  of 

the  cyprefs ;  and  there  are  others,  that,  in  like  manner, 

have  an  affinity  to  the  juniper  alone  ;  there  are  fome,  alto, 

which  partake  of  the  nauirc  of  both ;  and,  lafHy,  there 

ar«  others,  that  bear  only  a  few  cyprefs  leaves,  grafted,  as 
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it  were,  on  the  end  of  a  juniper  branch,  or  a  fmali  juniper 
twig,  is  fometimes  feen  fpringing  from  a  cj^refs  bough. 

The  bark  of  this  tree  is  very  rough  and  unequal,  and 
of  a  grayifh  brown  colour,  inclining  to  red-  Its  wood 
is  like  that  of  the  juniper;  but  it  is  of  ^a  refinous  mature. 
The  leaves  finell  like  cypiefs,  and  have  fomething  of  am 
aromatic  flavour,  but  (harp  and  bitter.  This  tree  heart 
a  finall,  round  green  f.uit,  a  little  larger  than  that  of  the 
juniper:  it  con  tans  two  redJifti  grains,  fliaped  like  m 
heart,  which  are  as  hard  as  a  grape-ftone. 

Bamboo. — The  bamboo  is  a  kind  of  reed,  which  grows 
to  the  height  and  fize  of  large  trees.  Its  leaves  are  long^ 
and  bend  backwards  towards  the  points.  The  trunk  is 
hollow,  and  divided  at  certain  fpaces  by  knots,  but  it  is 
very  ftrong,  and  capable  of  fuftaining  an  enormous  weight. 
Bamboo-reeds  are  bored  and  ufed  as  pipes  to  convey  water; 
when  fplit  lengthwife  and  divided  into  thin  flips,  they  are 
woven  into  mats,  trunks,  and  various  other  works  j  pa- 
per is  alfo  made  cf  a  certain  paftc  procured  fom  them, 
after  they  have  been  bruifed  and  fteeped  in  war6r;  the 
Bamboo  grows  in  all  the  provinces  cf  China,  but  is  moft 
plenty  in  the  province  of  Tche-kian^^  where  whole  fo- 
refts  are  found  of  it. 

AcAsiA.-rrThe  acafta  of  Ame-^ica  Is  common  in  China. 
The  Chinefe  authors  pretend,  that  the  feeds  extracted 
from  its  pods  are  employed  with  fuccefs  in  medicine. 

Tea-plant. — Among  the  aromrvtic  fhrubs  of  China, 
that  which  furniflies  tea  holds  the  firft  rank.  It  is  not; 
-however,  known  by  this  name  in  the  country,  but  is  Ci.lled 
tcha-y  and,  by  corruption  in  fomc  of  the  maritime  pro* 
yinces,  tha^  from  which  is  derived  our  word  tea. 

Father  le  Comte,  in  his  memoirs,  has  given  us  a  very 
accurare  dcfcription  of  this  (hrub. — ^  Tea,'  fays  he,  *  grows 

*  in  the  valleys,  and  at   the   bottoms  of  the  mountains. 

*  Rocky  ground  produces   the  bcft ;  and  that  which  Is 
f  planted  in  a  light  fo.l  is  next  in  quality*     The  worft  is 
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found  in  earth  of  a  yellow  colour ;  but  in  whatever  place 
it  is  cultivated,  care  muft  be  taken  to  expofe  it  to  the 
fouth:  it  then  acquires  more  vigour,  and  bears  three 
years  afcer  it  has  been  planted.  The  root  of  the  ibrub 
is  like  that  of  ^e  peach  tree ;  and  its  flowers  refemble 
the  white  wild  rofe.  When  I  entered  the  province  of 
Fokin,  I  was  fhewn,  for  the  Aril  time,  the  tea  planti 
upon  the  declivity  of  a  little  hill.  It  vrzs  only  about 
five  or  fix  feet  in  height.  Several  branches  joined  toge- 
ther and  feparated  towards  their  upper  extremities,  fbrmed 
a  tufted  top  almoft  like  that  of  the  European  myrtle. 
The  trunk,  though  to  appearance  dry,  bore  branches 
that  were  covered  with  beautiful  green  leaves,  narrow 
and  tapering  towards  the  points,  shout  an  inch  and  a 
half  in  length,  and  indented  round  the  edges.  ThiB 
oldeft,  which  appeared  of  a  whitifb  colour  below,  were 
brittle,  hard  and  bitter.  The  young  ones  were  foft  ajod 
pliable,  of  a  reddifh  tint,  fmooth,  tranfparcnt,  and  verj 
agreeable  to  the  tafle,  efpecially  after  they  had  been 
chewed  for  fome  time.  As  it  was  then  in  September)  I 
found  on  them  three  kinds  of  fruit.  On  the  young  and 
tender  branches  I  obfcrved  fmall  foft  berries,  of  a  green 
colour,  filled  with  very  minute  yellow  grains.  On  tlje 
reft  of  the  branches  the  fruit  was  as  large  as  beans,  but 
of  dliferent  ihapes ;  fome  were  round,  and  contained  a 
pea;  others  long,  and  inclofing  two;  and  feveral  were 
triangular,  and  contained  three.  The  outer  rind  which 
inclofed  this  feed  was  green,  fmooth,  and  very  thick. 
Under  the  fecond,  which  was  white  and  thinner,  wa3  a 
third  pellicle,  exceedingly  fine,  that  covered  a  kind  of 
nut  adhering  to  the  rind  by  a  fmall  fibre,  from  which  it 
derives  its  nouriflimcnt.  When  this  fruit  is  young,  its 
tafte  is  fomewhat  bitterifh  ;  but,  two  or  three  days  after 
it  has  been  gathered,  it  lengthens,  changes  to  a  yellow 
colour,  appears  dry  and  (hrivelled  like  an  old  filbert,  and 
becomes  very  oily  and  bitter.    I  found  alfo  upon  thofc 
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^' trees  a  third  kind  of  old  and  hard  fruit,  the  black  exterior 

*  rJnd  of  v/hich,  being  half  open,  difcovered  within  a  hard, 
^  brittle  hufk,  exactly  like  that  of  a  chefnut ;  but  it  was 

*  fo  flatted  and  dried,  that  after  I  had  broken  it,  I  could. 

*  fcarcely  difcover  any  veftige  of  fruit.     In  fome  of  them  I 

*  found  this  fruit  reduced  to  powder  5  and  in  others,  I  ob- 

*  ferveJ  a  very  fmall  nut,  perfeftly  dry  and  half  covered 

*  with  its  firft  pellicle.     Among  thefe  fruits  were  a  great 

*  number  called  female,  which  had  no  germ.     Thofe  that 
*'have  a  germ,  if  they  are  fown,  will  produce  trees ;  but 

*  the  Chinefe  generally  make  ufe  of  flips  for  raifing  plants. 
^  That  I  might  be  better  acquainted  with  the  nature 

*  of  this  tree,  I  had  the  curiofity  to  tafte  the  bark  of  the 

*  trunk  and  branches ;  I  alfo  chewed  the  wood  and  fibres, 

*  both  of  which  appeared  to  have  no  bitternefs,  and  even 

*  after  a  confiderable  time,  I  only  perceived  a  tafte  fome- 

*  what  like  liquorice,  but  very  feint ' 

The  Chinefe  diftinguifli  feveral  kinds  of  tea,  but  they 
ill  may  be  reduced  to  the  four  following ;  the  Song^lo  tchay 
the  Vou-y  tchu^  the  Lou-ngan  tcha^  and  the  Peu-eul 
icha. 

The  firft  takes  its  name  from  the  mountain  Song-h^ 
lituated  in  the  province  cf  Kiang-Jian.  This  mountaiit 
IS  not  very  cxtenfive,  but  it  is  entirely  covered  with  thefe 
fhrubs,  which  are  alfo  cultivated  at  the  bottoms  cf  the 
neighbouring  mountains.  The  Scfig-lo  is  the  fame  which 
we  CdW  green  tea.  It  is  cultivated  almoft  like  vines,  and 
IS  cropped  at  a  certain  height,  to  prevent  it  from  grow- 
ing. This  fhrub  muft  be  renewed  every  four  or  five 
years,  bccaufe,  after  that  period,  its  leaves  harden  and 
become  four.  The  flower  which  it  bears  is  white,  and 
ihaped  like  a  fmall  rofc,  compcM  cf  five  leaves.  The 
Song'lo  t:ka  may  be  kept  for  feveral  years,  and  is  ufed, 
in  China,  with  great'  fiiccef?,  as  a  remedy  for  various  dif* 
tempers. 
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The  Chihefe  of  the  province  of  Kiang-nan  are  tfee 
only  people  who  crop  the  tea-flirub ;  for  every  where  elfe 
it  is  fuffered  to  grow  to  its  narural  fize,  which  fomctimes 
extends  to  ten  or  twelve  feet.  When  the  tree  is  very 
young,  they  take  care  alfo  to  incline  and  berid  down  its 
branches,  that  they  may  colleft  its  leaves  afterwards  with 
greater  cafe.  This  flirub  grows  often  on  the  rugged 
backs  of  fteep  mountains,  accefs  to  which  is  dangerous, 
and  fomctimes  impracticable. 

The  Fou-y  tchn^  which  is  known  in  Europe  by  the 
name  of  bohea^  Ti,r\A  fouckong^  grows  in  the  province  of 
Fo-kien,  and  takes  its  name  alfo  from  a  mountain,  called 
V^u-y^  fituatcd  in  the  diftrift  of  Kien-ning-fou. 

This  is  the  tea  moft  efteemed  throughout  the  empire ; 
as  agreeing  better  with  the  ftomach,  being  in,  their  efti- 
mation  lighter,  fweeter,  and  more  delicate  to  the  tafte 
than  the  Song^lo, 

.  From  thcfs  two  kinds  of  tea  three  others  are  compofed, 
the  difference  of  which  refults  from  the  choice  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  time  when  they  are  gathered.  That 
which  contains  only  the  tender  leaves  of  young  trees,  is 
called  ma9  tcha^  or  imperial  tea.  This  is  the  moft  de- 
Ucate,  and  is  that  which  is  tranfported  to  court  for  the 
life  of  the  emperor.  It  is  fcJdom  ever  diftributed  but  ia 
prcfents  \  but  it  may  fomctimes  be  bought  on  the  fpot 
where  it  grows  for  twenty-pence  or  two  ihillings  the 
pound. 

The  fecojid  fort  is  compcfed  of  older  leaves,  and  goe?; 
under  the  name  .of  good  Vou-y  tcha.  The  reft  of  the 
leaves  that  are  fuflfcred  to  remain  and  grow  larger  form 
the  third  kind,  which  is  fold  to  the  common  people  at  a 
very  cheap  rate. 

The  flowers  of  this  ftirub  alfo  furnifli  another  kind  of 
tea;  but  thcL*  who  are  defircus  of  procuring  it,  muft  pay 
a  fuperlor  price  iov  it. 
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The  Lon^ngan  tchoy  which  is  the  third  kind  of  tea. 
"we  have  mentioned,  grows  in  ths  neighbourhood  of  the 
city  of  Lou-gnan-tchiou*  It  diflcrs  in  nothing  from  the 
iong'lcj  cither  in  the  configuration  of  its  leaves,  or  in 
the  manner  of  cultivation ;  but  it  is  neither  fo  heating, 
nor  fo  harfli  and  corrofivc — properties  which,  no  doubt9 
rtfiilt  from  the  difference  of  the  foils  in  which  they  grow. 

I'he  fourth  kind  is  procured  from  a  village  named 
Pou^euL,  Atuated  in  the  province  of  Tun-nan^  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  kingdonvs  of  P^^w,  Atfa^  Laos  and  Tong-* 
king.  This  village  is  become  confiderabl^  by  its  com- 
merce in  this  article:  people  refort  to  it  from  all  parts ; 
but  the  entrance  cf  it  is  forbidden  to  ftrangers,  who  are 
only  permitted  to  approach  the  bottoms  of  the  mountains, 
to  receive  the  quantity  of  tea  which  they  vrant.  The 
trees  that  produce  this  tea  are  tall  and  buflay ;  and  grow 
without  any  cultivation.  The  leaves  are  longer  and 
thicker  than  thofe  of  the  Song-lo  uha  and  Fou^y  tcha  ; 
and  they  are  rolled  up  in  the  fame  manner  as  tobacco,' 
and  formed  into  maffes,  which  are  fold  at  a  dear  rate. 
This  tea  is  much  ufed  in  the  provinces  of  Tun-nnn  and 
Koei^tcbeou,  It  has  nothing  harfli  j  but  it  has  not  that' 
agreeable  tafte  and  flavour  which  diftinguifii  other  kinds 
when  infufed. 

The  kaiel  tcha  is  chiefly  ufcd  by  the  Mogul  Tartars. 
It  is  only  the  refufc  of  the  leaves  of  all  the  different  teas 
which  have  been  fuffcred  to  grow  hard,  mixed  indifcrimi- 
nately.  Thefe  people,  who  feed  on  raw  flcfh,  are  fubjeft 
to  continual  indigeftion,  if  they  give  over  the  ufe  of  tea; 
on  which  account  they  tranfport  great  quantities  of  it 
from  China  ;  and,  in  exchange,  furnifli  horfes  for  the 
emperor's  cavalry. 

We  muft  not  confound  with  real  tea  every  thing  that 
the  Chinefe  call  tchn.  What  is  fold  in  the  province  of 
Chang'tong  as  tea,  is  properly  but  a  kind  of  mcfs,  which 
grows  on  the  i  ocks  in  the  neighbourhood  oiMang^ing^hgin: 
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A  like  kind  of  tea  is  diftributed  in  fome  of  the  other 
norAern  provinces,  which  is  not  compofed  of  real  leavr^ 
although  the  merchants  vend  it  under  the  nzmt  of  tcba^y  ^ 
tea^liaves.  If  this  commodity  is  adulterated  even 
China,  can  we  flatter  ourfelves,  that  the  tea  we  have  i^ 
Europe  is  pure,  and  without  mixture  \ 

When  the  tea-leaves  have  been  colle£led|L  they  are 
pofed  to  the  fteam  of  bo.ling  water;  after  which 
are  put  upon  plates  of  copper,   over  a  fire  until 
become  dry  and  fhrivelled,  and  appear  fuch  as  we  fee 
in  Europe. 

According  to  the  tcftimony  of  Koempfer,  tea  is  preparer 
in  the  iame  manner  in  the  ifles  of  Japan.     ^  There  are  t 

*  be  feen  there,'   fays   this   traveller,  '  public  buildings 

*  ere£ted  for  ihc  purpcfc  of  preparing  the  frefh-gathere 
^  tea.  Every  private  pcrfon  who  has  not  fuitible  conve 
^pieiKes,  or  who  is  unacquainted  with   the  operation^ 

*  may  carry  his  leaves  thither  as  they  dry.    Thcfc  build 
^  ings  contain  a  great  number  of  fmall  ftovcs  raifed  abou 

*  three  feet  high,  each  of  which  has  a  bread  plate  of  iroi 
^  fixed  over  its  mouth.     The  workmen  arc  feated  rou 
^  a  large  table  covered  with  mats,  and  are  employed  i 

*  rolling  the  tea-leaves  which  are  fpread  out  upon  them 

*  When  the  iron  plates  r,re  heated  to  a  certain  degr 

*  by  the  fire,  they  cover  them  v/ith  a  few  pounds  of  frefh- 

*  gathered   leaves,    v/hich,  being  green  and  full  of  iap, 

*  crackle  as  foon  as  they  touch  the  plate.     The  workman 
^  then  ftirs  them  with  his  naked  hands,  as  quickly  as  pof-i 

*  fiUc,  until  they  become  fo  w:\rm  that  he  cannot  eafily 

*  endure  the  heat.     He  then  takes  ofF  the  leaves  with  a 
Sfhovcl,  and  lays  them  upon  mats.     The  people  who  are 

*  employed  in  mixing  them,  take  a  fmall  quantity  at  a 

*  time,  roll  them  in  their  hands  always  in  the  fame  dircc- 

*  tion,  whlc  others   keep    continually  ftirring  them,  in 

*  order   that  they   may  cool  fooner,    ;ind    prefer ve   their 

*  fluivcUed  figure  the  longer.     This  prccefs  is  repeated 
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y  two  Or  three  times'  before  the  tea  is  dei>ofttcd  in  the 
'  warehoufes.  Thefe  precautions  are  neceffary  to  extriA 
*  all  the  moifture  from  the  leaves.' 

The  people  in  the  country  beftow  much  lefs  labour  ca 
the  preparation  cf  their  tea.  They  are  contented  with 
drying  the  leaves  in  earthen  veflels^  over  the  fire.  This 
operation,  being  much  fimpler,  is  attended  with  lefs  trou« 
ble  and  expence,  and  enables  them  to  fell  their  tea  at  a 
much  lower  price.  .» 

The  Chinefe  and  people  of  Japan  generally  keep  thei^ 
tea  a  year  before  they  ufe  it,  bccaufe,  as  they  pretend^ 
when  quite  new,  it  pofTefles  a  narcotic  quality  which  hurt» 
thebr^n*  <- 

The  Chinefe  pour  warm  water  over  dieir  tea,  and  leavi 
it  to  infufe,  as  we  do  in  Europe ;  but  they  drink  it  ih 
general  without  fugar. 

The  iilcs  of  Japan  produce  abundance  of  tea«  Kcemp-* 
fer,  in  his  relation,  gives  an  account  of  the  different  fea-» 
fons  in  whicli  the  people  of  thefe  iflands  colleft  tea.  TTie 
6rft  begins  about  the  middle  of  the  new  moon  which  pre^ 
cedes  the  vernal  equinox.  The  leaves  gathered  at  thit 
time  are  qsXXqA  ficki-tfiaa^  or  tea  in  fowder^  becaiife  it  li 
pulverized.  Thefe  young  and  tender  leaves  are  only  thre* 
or  four  days  old  when  they  are  gathered ;  and  as  they  ar€> 
exceedingly  dear,  they  are  generally  rcfervcd  for  the  great 
people  and  princes.  This  is  the  imperipJ  tea  of  the  JaJ 
panefc.  The  labourers  employed  in  colle<5ling  it,  do  not 
pull  the  leaves  by  handfuls,  but  pick  them  cjic  by  on^ 
and  take  every  precaution  that  they  may  not  break  them. 
Jn  this  manner  they  gather  from  fear  to  ten  or  fifteen 
pounds  a  day  each  perfon. 

The  fccond  crop  is  cdlefled  in  the  fccond  Jupanefe 
nicnth,  about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April! 
At  this  feafon  fome  of  the  leriVcs  are  yet  in  their  growth, 
and  others  have  attained  to  perfcilion  ;  they  arc,  howovcfi 
at)  gathered  indifcriminately,  and  afterwards  picked  and 
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fortcd,  according  to  their  age  and  fi«e:  the  youngcft^" 
which  arc  carefully  feparatcd  from  the  reft,  arc  often  folA 
for  imperial  tea.     Tea  gathered  at  this  feafon  is  calle* 
ToO'tfiaay  or  Cbinrfe  tea^  hecaufe  the  people  of  Japan  in— 
fufe  it,  and  drink  it  after  the  Chinefc  manner. 

The  third  and    laft  crop  of  tea  is  gathered  in  the 
third  Japanefe  month;   that  is  about  our  June.     TYic^ 
leaves  arc  then  very  numerous  and  thick,  and  have  ao-^ 
quired  their  full  growth.     This  kind  of  tea,  which    i*" 
called  Ben-tfiaoj  is  the  coarfcft  of  all,  and  is  rcferved 
the  common  people.     Some  of  the  Japanefe  colled 
only  at  two  feafons  of  the  year,  which  correfpond  to  tt%* 
fecond  and  third,  already  mentioned ;  others  have  only  oJ^< 
general  gathering,  towards  the  month  of  June :  bowev^^' 
jhcy  always  form  different  aflbrtments  of  their  leaves. 

The  moft  celebrated  tea  of  Japan  is  that  which  gro^ 
near  UJ-Ji^  a  fmall  village  fituatcd  clofe  to  the  fea,  ax^d 
not  for  diftant  from  Mcaco.    In  the  diftrift  of  this  vi  J^ 
lage  is  a  mountain,  bearing  the  fame  name,  the  climate  ^^ 
which  is  faid  to  be  extremely  favourable  to  the  cultii 
pf  tea;  it  is  inclofcd  by  a  hedge,  and  furrounded  wi 
wide  ditches,  to  prevent  acccfs  to  it;  and  the  tea  fhrul^^ 
that  grow  on  this  mountain  are  planted  in  regular  order^ 
and  divided  by  different  avenues  and  alleys. 

The  care  of  this  place  is  entrufted  to  people  who  arc 
ordered  to  guard  the  leaves  from  dufl:,  and  to  defend  them 
from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.     The  labourers  who 
are  appointed  to  collect  the  tea,  abftain  from  every  kind 
of  grofs  food  for  fomc  weeks  before  they  begin,  that  their 
breath  and  perfpiration  may  not  in   the  leaft  injure  the 
leaves.      They  gather  them  u^ith    the  mcfl   fcrupulous 
nicety,  with  very  fine  gloves  on  their  hands,  without 
which  they  never  touch  it.      When  this  choice  tea  has 
Vndergone  the  procefs  necefiary  for  its  preparation,  It  is 
efcortcd  by  the  fuperintcndant  of  the  mountain,  and  ^ 
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ftrong  guard,  to  the  emperor's  court^  smd  refenred  for  the 
ufe  of  the  imperial  family  alone. 

Cotton   tref..*— Cotton   forms    one    of  the  moft 
ccnfiderable  branches  of  the  commerce  of  China,  and 
is  cultivated    with    fucccfs  in  the  fouthern   provinces. 
As  foon  as  they  have  reaped  their  grain,  they  fow  cotton 
in  the  fame  field,  after  having  turned  up  the  earth  ilightly 
with  a  rake.    When  the  rain  or  dew  has  motftened  the 
ground,  a  fhrub  fprings  up,  which  rifes  to  the  height 
pf  two  feet.    The  flowers  appear  about  the  beginning  or 
towards  the  middle  of  Auguft;  they  are  generally  yellow; 
but  fometimes  red.      To  the  flower  fucceeds  a  kind  of 
fmall  button,  which  increafes  in  the  form  of  a  pod,  till  it 
acquires  about  the  fize  of  a  walnut.     About  the  fortieth 
day  after  the  flower  has  appeared,  this  pod  burfts,  divides 
itfelf  into  three  parts,  and  difcovers  three  or  four  fmall 
cotton  balls  of  a  bright  white  colour,    fomething  like 
thofe  produced  by  filk-worms.     Thefe  finall  downy  balk 
adhere  to  the  bottom  of  the  pod,  which  is  half  open,  and 
contains  feeds  for  the  following  j'ear.     As  all  thefe  fmall 
grains  are  ftrongly  attached  to  the  filaments  of  the  cotton, 
the  Chinefe  make  ufe  of  a  machine  for  the  purpofe  of 
feparating  them.     It  is  compofed  of  two  cylinders  highly 
polifhed,  one  of  wood  and  the  other  of  iron,  about  a 
foot  in  length,  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  placed  together 
like  European  flatting-mills.     With  one  hand  they  put 
the  firft  in  motion,  and  the  fccond  by  the  foot ;  with  the 
other  hand  they  apply  the  cotton,  which  is  drawn  in  be- 
tween them  by  their  motion,  and  pafTes  to  the  other  fide, 
while  the  grains  that  aie  left  behind  quite  bare,  fell  to 
the  ground      The  cotton,  thus  freed  from  its  feeds,  is 
carded  and  fpun,  and  afterwards  made  into  cloth. 

Kou-CHU. — The  flirub  called  kou-chu  bears  a  great 
fefcmblance  to  the  fig-tree,  both  jn  the  form  of  its 
branches  and  leaves.  From  its  root  fcvcral  fhoots. ge- 
nerally fpring  up,  forming  a  kind  of  bufh  5  but  fometimes 
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it  confifts  of  only  one  flioot.     The  wood  i«  foft  anl 
fpongy,  and  covered  with  bark  like  that  of  the  fig-tree. 
Its  leaves  are  deeply  indented,  and  the  colour  and  tex- 
ture of  their  fibres  are  exaftly  the  fame  as  thofe  of  the  fig- 
tree;  but  they  are  larger,  thicker,  and  much  rougher  toth^ 
touch. 

This  tree  yields  a  milky  juice,  which  theChincfc  ufe  fi>^ 
laying  on  gold-leaf  in  gilding.  They  make  incifions  in  fh 
trunk,  into  which  they  infert  the  edges  ofafhell,  to  receiv 
the  fap,  which  they  ufe  with  a  fmall  brufh,  in  delineatin 
the  figures  they  intend  for  the  decoration  of  their  work- 
They  then  lay  on  the  gcld-Ieaf,  which  is  fo  ftrongly  at— 
traSed  by  this  liquor,  that  it  never  comes  off. 

ToNG-TSAO. — Strangers  are  generally  ftruck  with  th^ 
beauty  of  the  artificial  flowers  madoby  the  Chinefe,  b«  tr 
if  the  Chincfe  furpafs  European  artifts  in  thefe  kinds    o^ 
works,   they  are    indebted  for  their  fuperiority  to  rh^ 
materials  they  employ.     Neither  filk,  cotton,  nor  ar»y 
kind  of  paper  or  cloth,  is  employed  in  the  compofition   ^* 
thefe  flowers.     The  fubftance  of  which   their  leaves  a.**^ 
formed,  is  the  pith  of  a  certain  flirub,  called  by  the  CF**-"" 
nefe  tong^tfao.     It  is  a  kind  of  cane  or  bamboo,  mu 
refembling    the  European    elder    tree ;   but  its  pith 
whiter,  clofer,  and  lefs  fpongy. 
•  The  tong^tfao  grows  in  dark,  fliady  places,  and  rifcs 
the  height  of  fix  feet ;  its  leaves  refembling  thofe  of 
njTnphar,  or  water    lily ;  but  are  thicker.     Its   trunk  i 
divided,  like  the  bamboo,  by  knots,  between  which 
comprehended  feveral  pipes,  each  about  a  foot  and  a  halx 
long,  and  which  are  generally  largeft  towards  the  root  o/ 
the  plant. 

This  fhrub  is  cut  every  year;  and  It  (hoots  up  a  new 
ftem  the  year  following.  It  is  tranfportcd  in  harks  to 
Kiang^nan^  where  ihc  pith  is  extraclcd,  and  prepared  for 
the  hands  of  the  workman.     When  taken  from  the  pipes 
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It  muft  be  prererved  from  moifture,  for  without  tbis  pre* 
caution,  it  Would  be  ciitirely  ufelefs. 

B£T£L  AND  TOBACCO.  The  Chincfe,  in  imitation 
of  almoft  all  other  eaftern  nations,  ufethe  betel -leaf  as  a 
fovereign  remedy  for  thofe  diforders  which  attack  the 
breaft  and  ftomach.  The  betel  grows  like  iry,  and  twifts 
around  other  tree^.  Its  leaves  are  long  and  (harp-pointeds 
broad  towards  the  ftalk,  and  of  a  pale-green  colour*  The 
Chinefe  cover  them  with  quicklime,  and  wrap  them  around 
the  nut  €irfeay^  which  in  (hape  greatly  refembles  a  nutmeg 
They  chew  thefe  leaves  continually,  pretending  that  they 
ftrengthen  the  gums,  comfort  the  brain,  expel  bile,  nourifh 
the  glands  of  the  throat,  and  ferve  as  a  prefervative 
againft  the  aflhma,  adileafe.very  common  in  thefouthern 
provinces.  They  carry  betel  and  areca  in  boxes,  and 
prefent  it  when  they  meet  one  another  in  the  fame  man-^ 
ner  as  foldiers  and  other  Europeans,  who  have  habituated 
themfelvcs  to  this  filthy  cuftom,  do  tobacco. 

The  ufe  of  tobacco  is  not  fo  extenfive  in  China  as  in 
Europe,  but  the  country  produces  it  in  great  abundance^ 
The  Chinefe  do  not  reduce  their  tobacco  to  powder,  be- 
caufe  they  only  ufe  it  for  fmoking.  They  gather  the  leaves 
when  they  are  very  ripe,  and  card  them  almoft  in  the 
fame  manner  as  wool.  They  afterwards  put  them  under 
a'prefs,  where  they  fquceze  them  together  like  the  turf 
made  from  the  refufe  of  the  bark  in  tan  yards. 

Belvidere,  or  chenopodium.  The  bclvidcre 
fprings  up  about  the  end  of  March,  its  (hoots  rife  to 
the  height  of  eight  or  nine  inches,  in  the  (hape  of  a 
child's  fift  half  (hut;  it  after#ards  extends  itfelf,  and 
fends  forth  a  number  of  branches  loaded  with  leaves 
like  thofe  of  flax ;  and  as  it  grows,  its  branches  arrange 
^  themfelvcs  naturally  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid ;  its  leaves, 
yet  tender,  abound  with  juice,  have  a  very  agreeable  taftej 
and  may  be  eaten  as  a  (allad  with  vinegar,  to  which  the 
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Chinefc  6ften  add  a  little  ginger }  being  prepared  lik€ 
other  leguminous  plants,  and  baked  with  meat,  it  gives 
it  an  agreeable  and  pleaiing  flavour;  when  in  its  full 
beauty,  its  leaves  become  hard  and  unfit  for  the  table ' 
but  nouriOiment  is  then  found  in  its  root,  which  has  fsrved 
often  as  a  refource  in  times  of  famine  and  fcarcity,  being 
reduced  to  powder  and  made  into  bread. 

The  Chinefe  Herbal  cites  an  example  of  four  raoun* 
taineers,  who  lived  on  nothing  but  the  leaves,  roots  and 
ftalks  of  the  belvidere,  with  which  their  country  abounded, 
and  enjoyed  perfed  health  to  a  very  great  age. 

It  alfo  adds,  that  to  render  this  plant  flrong  and  flou« 
riihing  fire  muft  be  fet  to  the  grounds  which  are  covered 
with  it^  as  its  own  afhes  are  the  beft  manure,  and  fupply 
it  with  a  nouriihing  moiilure. 

FLOWERING-TREES. 

Ou-TOKG-CMOU.  Among  the  trees  which  nature  Teems 
to  have  deftined  for  the  ornamenting  of  gardens,  few  have 
greater  claims  to  notice  than  that  which  the  Chine(e  call  0«- 
iong'chu.  It  isof  alargeflze,  refemblingthefycamore.  Its 
leaves  are  large,  and  proceed  from  a  ibS  about  a  foot  in 
length,  and  is  fo  bufhy  and  loaded  with  fuch  bunches  ot 
flowers,  that  it  excludes  the  rays  of  the  fun.  About  the 
flfionth  of  Auguft,  fmall  clufters  of  leaves  begin  to  fhopt 
•ut  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  which  are  entirely 
different  from  thofe  on  the  other  parts  of  the  tree ;  being 
fmaller,  whiter  and  fofter,  and  fupply  the  place  of  flowers^ 
On  the  edges  of  thefe  leaves  grow  three  or  four  grains,  of 
the  fize  of  a  pea.  Thefe  grains  contain  a  white  fubfbmce^ 
the  tafte  of  which  greatly  refembles  that  of  an  unripe 
walnut.  This  is  the  fruit  of  the  plant,  but  we  have  no  ac- 
count of  any  ufe  made  of  this  tree  but  for  ornament. 

MoLiEN.  This  is  another  flowering  tree,  the  branches 
•f  which  are  few  In  number,  very  flender,  full  of  pithy 
9nd  covered  with  red  bark  intcrfpcrfcd  with  fimall  white 
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fpots.  It  bears  few  leaves  :  but  they  arc  Iai;ge^  and  very 
broad  at  the  lower  extremity,  and  adhere  to  pedicles, 
"which  feem  to  inclofe  the  branch.  This  tree  blows  in 
the  month  of  December,  and  produces  large  flowers^ 
formed  of  fcven  or  eight  (harp-pointed  oval  leaves,  from 
the  extremities  of  which  proceed  long  filaments.  Some 
of  the  flowers  are  yellow,  others  red,  and  others  white. 
jMI  the  leaves  fall  when  the  flowers  appear,  or  when  they 
are  ready  to  blow. 

La-mo£.  This  flirub  refembles  laurel,  both  in  its 
form  and  (ize  ;  but  its  branches  are  more  extenfive,  and 
its  leaves  are  attached,  two  and  two,  to  ihort  pedicles. 
The  (ize  of  thefe  leaves  decreafet  in  proportion  to  their 
diflance  from  the  extremities  of  the  branches.  Its  flowera 
are  produced  in  winter ;  they  are  yellow,  and  of  an 
agreeable  fmell,  rcfembling  that  of  rofes. 

TcHA-HOA*  The  Chinefe  diftinguUh  four  kinds  of  the 
tree  which  they  call  tcha-hoa.  It  bears  fome  refemblance 
10  the  Spanifh  laurel.  It  is  an  evergreen^  the  leaves  grow 
in  alternate  rows  along  each  fide  of  its  branches.  They  are 
of  an  oval  figure,  (harp  pointed,  indented  on  the  edges^ 
and  of  a  dark<-grcen  colour  above,  but  inclining  to  yellow- 
ifh  below.  The  buds  of  the  tcba^hoa  are  covered  with  a 
foft,  white  down ;  they  blow  in  December,  and  produce 
double  flowers,  fupported  by  a  calix,  of  a  rofe  colour. 
Thefe  flowers  have  no  pedicle>  and  adhere  immediately 
to  the  branch.  The  fecond  kind  of  tcha^hoa  is  very  lofty% 
Its  leaves  are  round  at  the  extremity  \  and  its  flowers  are 
l^rge  and  red.  The  flowers  of  the  two  other  kinds  are 
whiti(b>  and  fmaller. 

Yu-LAN»  This  tree,  the  moft  beautiful  of  any  that  or- 
nament the  Chinefe  gardens,  rifes  to  the  height  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet.  Its  trunk,  wliich  is  ftraight,  and  well-pro- 
portioned, has  very  few  branches.  Its  leaves  are  of  a  beau- 
tiful green  colour^  but  few  in  number :   they  never  ap«^ 
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pear  until  the  flowers  are  half  blown.    All  its  braodwt, 
are  crowned  with  flowers,  the  fcent  of  which  perfinncf 
the  air  to  a  great  diftance  around :  they  continue  in  hlof> 
^  fom,  however,  only  a  few  days.    The  flower,  which  con- 
fifts  of  five,   fix,  and  eight  leaves,  difpofed  like  thofe  of 
a  rofe,  is  fupported  by  a  calix  of  four  leaves,  briftly  widi* 
In,  and  terminating  in  a    point.      From  the  middle  of 
the  flower  rifes  a  green,  fpongy  piftil,  furrounded  at  ill 
bafe  by-  fmall  fibres,  the  tops  of  which  are  loaded  vitt 
ftamina.     This  flower  produces  an  oblong  fruit  of  a  green 
colour,  which  reddens  towards  the  end  of  fummer.   IH 
whole  fubflance  is  fibrous,  and  almoft  as  hard  as  wood. 

The  jU'lan  is  divided  into  fevcral  fpecies  ;  fuch  as  dou- 
ble and  fingle ;  the  ju-Utn  with  white  flowers,  and  dot 
which  produces  flowers  of  a  peach  colour.  The  ixanxi 
of  this  tree  are  more  beautiful  and  in  greater  abundance 
when  it  is  young;  but  it  then  bears  no  fruit.  When  it 
is  twenty  years  old,  its  flowery  are  finaller  and  fewer ;  bit 
nearly  all  of  Aem  produce  fruit.  The  yu-lan  requires  ■• 
other  care  than  to  be  planted  in  a  place  flieltered  fnn 
Ae  north  winds,  and  to  be  watered  in  fpring.  It  is  raiW 
in  boxes,  as  the  Europeans  raife  orange-trees*  When  it 
has  Ihed  its  leaves,  the  Chinefe  remove  it  to  the  grcen- 
houfe;  and,  by  accelerating  its  vegetation  by  means  cf 
ftoves,  procure  flowers  from  it  again  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year :  it  is  then  appropriated  for  ornamenting  die 
interior  apartments  of  the  women.  Some  of  thefe^ees 
are  annually  fent  by  the  governors  of  the  fouthera  pn>* 
vinces  to  the  emperor. 

Autumnal  Hai-tang^    This  beautiful  fhrub,  ori- 
ginally brought  from  the  rocks  which  border  the  fea  ooaftit 
has  been  cultivated  in  China  for  more  than  fourteen  ccft- 
turies,  and  is  as  much  celebrated  in  the  works  of  the  Chinefe 
poets,  as  rofes  and  lilies  are  in  thofe  of  ours.     Painters  and 
embroiderers  ornament  almoft  all  their  works  with  ita 
foliage  and  flowers.     The  ftalk  of  the  hat-tang  is  cyUc^ 
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driC|  and  (hoots  forth  a  number  of  branches  of  a  purple 
tint  towards  their  bafes,  and  fuU  of  knots,  which  are 
alio  of  a  purple  colour  round  the  edges.  It  throws  forth 
a  number  of  (hoots,  the  talleft  of  which  are  about  two 
fieet  and  a  half  in  heighth.  Its  leaves  are  much  indented, 
of  an  oval  form  towards  the  ftalk,  pointed  at  their  up*> 
^er  extremities,  and  full  of  (mall  prickles ;  they  grow  al« 
moft  oppoiite  eacli  other  on  the  branches,  at  the  fame 
difiance  as  the  knots.  Their  colour  above  is  a  deep  green, 
that  below  is  much  lighter,  and  almoft  effaced  by  their 
fibres,  which  are  large,  and  of  a  delicate  purple.  The 
flowers  grow  in  bunches  at  the  extremities  of  the 
branches^  Each  flower  is  compofed  of  four  petals,  two 
fgrcait  and  two  fmall,  refembling  in  colour  the  bloom  of 
a  peach-tree,  and  of  nearly  the  fame  figure  as  the  bIof« 
(bm  of  the  cherry-tree.  The  two  largeft  are  cemented 
one  upon  the  other,  in  the  form  of  a  purfe.  The  piftil  is 
OQixipofed  of  bright  yellow  grains,  which  feparate  gradu- 
ally one  from  another  by  the  lengthening  of  the  filaments 
to  which  they  adhere ;  they  then  open  into  little  bells, 
and  compofe  a  fmall  yellow  tuft,  fupported  by  a  (lender 
flalk,  which  rifes  above  the  petals.  The  calix,  which 
fuftains  each  of  the  flowers,  is  compofed  of  two  purple- 
coloured  leaves.  In  proportion  as  the  flowers  grow  and 
increafe  in  fize,  the  two  leaves  of  the  calix  open*  be- 
come pale  and  dry,  and  drop  off.  The  flowers,  fup« 
ported  by  fmall  flalks,  feparate  one  from  the  other,  and 
produce  of  themfelves  other  flowers,  which  rife  up  from 

a  new  calix. 

The  autumnal  hai-tang  is  with  difficulty  propagated 

from  feed.  It  thrives  beft  in  a  fandy  foil,  and  care  muft  be 
taken  to  refrcfh  it  only  with  pure  water.  It  cannot  en- 
dure the  fun  in  any  feafon,  it  is,  therefore,  always  plant- 
cd  below  walls  that  are  expofed  to  the  north.  It  general- 
ijr  begins  to  flower  about  the  end  of  Auguft,  and   af- 
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tcr  it  has  produced  feed,  its  branches  are  cut  down,  iL 
commonly  (hoots  forth  new  ones  before  the  fpring  fol- 
lowing ;  but  it  is  neceflTary  to  heap  up  gravel  and  pieces 
of  brick  round  its  roots,  to  prevent  them   from  rotting* 
Great  pains  are  taken  to  cultivate  this  tree  at  Pe-lin^^- 
but  it  does  not  thrive  fo  well  there  as  in  the  foudien^^ 
provinces.     The  fmell  of  its  leaves  has  an  affinity  bol^ 
to  the  rofe*and  violet ;  but  it  is  weaker,  and  never  ex^ 
tends  to  any  great  diftance. 

Mou-TAN,  or  Peony-shrub.    This  is  awild'flmil^ 
improved  by  culture,  and  has  been  known  in  China  fcrr 
fourteen  hundred  years.    It  is  fometimes  called  hoa^oumg^ 
or  the  king  of  powers,  and  pekang-htn  {an  hundred  §gmetr 
of  gold)  in  allufion  to  the  exceflivc  price  given  forwial^ 
by  fome  of  the  virtuofi  for  certain  fpccics  of  this  plant.  K^ 
traveller,  as  is  faid,  having  found  a  peony  on  a  (hrub  iiK 
the  mountains  of  Ho-nan,  was  fo  ftruck  with  the  mwd-^ 
ty,  that  he  tore  up  fome  of  the  roots,  with  the  eartl^ 
adhering  to  them,  carried  them  home,  and  planted  them^ 
in  his  garden.     A  bonze,   ignorant  of  the  origin  of  th 
peony  fhrub,  imagined  it   might   be  raifcd  by  grafting 
His  attempt  was  attended  with  fuccefs ;  and  the  peonic 
he  raifcd  were  more  beautiful  than  thofc  which  had  bcp 
brought  from  the  mountains.     This  plant  foon  en; 
the  attention  of  all  the  florifts  ;  and,  by  careful  and  con— - 
tinual  culture,  was  brought  to  greater  pcrfeflion.     An  Infa-- 
fuation  now  became  general ;  and  the  provinces  conteadetf 
for  fuperiority  of  fkill  in  raifing  it,   that  they  might  hava 
the  glory  of  fending  the  fined  to  the  emperor. 

This  plant,  which  is  of.  a  fhrubby  nature,  fhoots  fifftb 
a  number  of  branches,   which  form  a  top  almoft  as  lai]p 
as  thofc  of  the  fincft  orange^trees  that  arc  planted  in  boxes. 
Some  have  grown  to  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  but  few 
are  raifcd  at  prefent  to  this  fizc.     The  root  of  the  mou'ian 
is  long  and  fibrous,  of  a  pale-yellow  colour,  and  covered 
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>Vith  a  grcyilh  or  rcddi(h  rind.  Its  leaves  are  deeply  in- 
dentedi  and  of  a  much  darker  green  above  than  below. 
Its  flowers,  compofed  of  numberlcfs  petals,  blow  like  21 
rofe,  and  are  fupported  by  a  calix  compofed  of  four  leaves/ 
From  the  bottoms  of  the  petals  arife  feveral  ftamipa,  which 
bear  on  their  tops  fmall  antherx,  of  a  beautiful  golden 
colour.  The  fruit  bends  downward,  burfts  when  they  be* 
Come  dry,  and  (hed  their  feed. 

Pe-g  b-h  on  g.  This  fhrub  is  remarkable  for  the  beau- 
ty and  fingulariry  of  its  flowers,  and  above  all  for  their 
duration,  which  has  given  rife  to  its  name,  pi-ge-hong^ 
or  ndofa  hundred  days.  This  beautiful  plant,  which  now 
holds  a  diflinguifhed  rank  in  the  Chinefe  gardens,  was 
originally  found  in  the  mountains  of  Fo-kien.  Its  leaves^ 
fometimes  placed  alternately,  fometimcs  oppofite  one  to 
another,  are  of  an  oval  form,  a  little  (harpencd  towards 
the  points  :  not  indented,  and  their  thicknefs  fomcwhat 
between  that  of  the  leaves  of  the  phillyrea  and  plum- 
tree. 

The  flowers  of  the  pe-gi^hong  blow  at  Pe-kin  about 
the  beginning  of  July  ;  they  grow  in  bunches  at  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  branches,  and  fuccced  one  another  in 
Ibch  a  manner,  that  they  continue  till  the  end  of  Septem- 
ber, if  they  are  (heltered  from  the  heat  of  the  fun.  The 
calix  which  fupports  them  is  fpongy^  and  (hapcd  like  a 
bell ;  of  a  pale  yellow  within,  and  red  on  the  outfide.  It 
bends  over  the  rifing  fruit,  and  becomes  dry  when  it  ri- 
pens. From  this  calix  arife  fix  crimfon-coloured  petals,  in 
the  form  of  feftoons,  which  are  long,  round  at  top,  and 
fupported  by  as  many  flender,  whiti(h  ftalks. 

The  trunk  of  the  pe-gi-hong  is  thick ;  and  it  appears 
that  the  Chinefe  florifts  have  endeavoured  to  reduce  it  to  a 
dwarfifh  fize — a  form  for  which  they  (hew  an  uncom- 
mon fondnefs.  They  prune  them  in  autumn,  leav- 
ing only  a  few  fmall  branches,   in  order  that  they  may 
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be  loaded  with  a  greater  abundance  of  flowers.  The  col* 
cure  of  this  tree  requires  little  care ;  nothing  is  neceflBny 
but  to  place  it  in  a  green-houfe  during  winter,  to  o- 
pofe  it  to  the  fouth  on  the  return  of  fpring,  to  water  it 
at  proper  feafons,  and  to  fhelter  it  from  the  exceflive  heati 
of  fummer. 

Ye-hiang-hoa.  The  branches  of  this  flirub  are  b 
weak,  that  they,  cannot  grow  upwards,  or  fupport  than- 
felves ;  the  florifts,  therefore,  prop  them  with  bamboo^ 
reeds,  to  which  fmall  hoops  are  attached.  Itsleavaare 
of  a  deep  green  colour  above,  and  a  pale  green  below ;  thej 
are  (haped  like  the  head  of  a  lance,  and  are  fupportedby 
very  long  (talks,  round  which  they  form  two  ears.  All 
the  property  of  this  tree  confifts  in  the  exquifite  odoiir  ex- 
haled by  its  flowers,  which  are  of  a  yellowifli  gita 
colour. — Thetr  fmell  is  Jo  fweet  and  agreeable^  according.  . 
to  the  account  of  the  miflionaries,  that  there  is  nepfwt 
txifting  which  can  be  compared  with  the  delicious  ye-hisn|- 
hoa;  but  owing  to  the  delicacy  pf  this  plant,  ortodut 
of  its  perfume,  it  has  fcarcely  any  fmell  during  the  day*, 
time :  from  this  fingularity  fprings  its  name,  ye-hiangJiHt 
or  the  flower  which  /nulls  in  the  night.  The  je-hiemg-bo^ 
is  originally  from  the  fouthern  provinces,  and  does  not 
thrive  at  Pc-kin.  The  niceft  attention  of  the  mofl  care- 
ful florifls  is  fcarcely  fufiicient  to  make  it  endure  the 
winter  through  in  a  grecn-houfe,  and  to  preferve  it  for  a 
few  years. 

LiEN-ROA,  OR  WATER-LILY.  Tbis  aquatiC  plant 
has  been  known  in  China  from  the  remoteft  antiquity. 
The  poets  of  every  dynafty  have  celebrated  the  fplendouK 
and  beauty  of  its  flowers ;  and  its  excellent  virtues  have 
made  the  doctors  rank  it  high  among  medicinal  plants. 
Its  flowers  are  formed  of  feveral  leaves,  difpofed  in  fuch 
a  manner,  that  they  refemble  large  tulips  half  open. 
From  the  middle  of  the  flower  rifes  a  conical  piflil,  that 
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^imies  found  and  fpongy ;  it  is  divided  into  feveral 
Usy  filkd  with  liblong  feeds,  covered  with  a  huik  like 
e  aconii  andcompofed  of  two  white  lobes,  in  the  mid* 
B'of  which  is  the  g^rm.    The  ftamina  are  formed  of 
ly  delicate  filaments,  the  tops  of  which  are  of  a  violet- 
Iflor.    The  leaves  of  this  plant  are  round,  broad  and 
tge ;  they  are  thick,  fibrous,  and  indented  towards  the 
iddle ;  fome  of  them  float  on  the  furface  of  the  water, 
which  they  feem  to  be  cemented  ;  others  rile  to  dif- 
Kot  heights,  and  are  fupported  l>y  long  fiems.     Its 
Xf  which  is  of  the  fizc  of  a  man's  arm,  is  very  hardy  ; 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colou^  within,  and  milk«white  oa 
6  outfide,  and  is  fometimes  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  in 
^.    It  creeps  at  the  bottom  of  the  water,  and  at- 
in  Itfelf  to  the  mud  by  filaments.    The  fbdk  which 
p^orts  the  flowers  and  leaves  of  this  plant  is  full  of 
■id  holes  to  its  extremity,  like  thofe  of  the  root 
Xbere  are  four  kinds  known  in  China ;  the  yellow, 
dch  is  very  rare,  and  fuppofed  to  be  the  fame  as  that 
Eorope  \  the  red  and  white  rpfe  coloured,  with  fingle 
im ;  the  red  and  white  rofe-coloured,    with  double 
wcrs ;  the  pale  red  ftriped  with  white,  which  is  feldom 
D,  efpecially  with  double  flowers.     This  plant  requires 
culture  ;  it  is  propagated  by  feed,  but  fooner  by  the 
It    One  of  its  fingularities  is,  that  it  endures  much 
Mi|ght,  though  it  grows  naturally  in  water ;  and  that, 
t^gh  a  friend  to  warmth,  it  thrives  and  produces  the 
^  flowers  beyond  the  great  wall,  and  in  the  northera 
vinoes*  It  does  not  bud  before  the  end  of  May  ;  but  it 
oti  forth  very  rapidly  ;  and  its  leaves  fofm  a  verdure 
lie  furface  of  the  water,  which  is  very  delightful  to  the 
.  efpecially  when  the  flowers,  in  full  bloom,  unite 
variety  of  their  colours. 

^be  feeds  of  this  plant  are  eaten  in  China;  they  are  moft 
rate  when  they  are  green  ;  but  harder  of  digcftion  ; 
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Acy  are  prcfcrvcd  in  many  different  ways  wkh  fugaf .  The 
root  of  this  plant  is  alfo  admitted  by  the  Chinefc  to  [their 
tables :  in  whatever  manner  it  may  be  prepared,  it  it 
equally  wholefome.     Great  quantities  of  it  are  pickled 
with  fait  arid  vinegar,  which  they  rcferve  to  eat  with  thrtr 
rice.    When  reduced  to  powder,  it  makes  excellent  foup. 
The  leaves  are  much  ufed  for  wrapping  up  fruits,  fifli, 
lalt  provifions,  &c.     When  dry,  the  Chinefe  mix  them 
with  their  fmoking  tobacco,  to  render  it  fofter  and  milder 
Kiu-HOA,  OR  Parthsnium,  fo  n\uch  negleAedin 
Europe,  is  indebted  only  to  its  culture  for  the  diftii^guifhed 
rank  itholds  among  the  Chinefe  flowers.    The  (kill  of  the 
florifts,  and  their  continual  care,  have  brought  this  plant 
to  fuch  perfeSion  that  Europeans  fcarcely  know  it.     The 
elegance  and  lightnefs  of  its  branches,  the  beautiful  ifi* 
dentation  of  its  leaves,  the  fplendour  and  duration  of  its 
flowers  fcem,  indeed,    to  juflify  the  flori^mania  of  the 
Chinefe  for  this  plant.    By  their  attention  to  its  culture, 
they  have  procured  more  than  three  hundred  fpecies  of  it, 
and  almod  every  year  produces  a  new  one.     A  lift  of  the 
names  of  all  thefe  kinds  would  be  equally  tedious  and  dif- 
gufting ;  we  (hall  only  fay,  in  general,  that,  in  its  flowers 
are  united  all  the  poflible  combinations  of  (hapes  and 
colours.     Its  leaves  are  no  lefs  various  :  fome  of  them 
are  thin,  others  thick ;  fome  are  very  fmall,  and  Ibme 
large  and  broad ;  fome  are  indented  like  thofeof  the  oak, 
while  others  refemble  thofc  di  the  cherry-tree  ;  fome  mif 
be  fcen  cut  in  the  form  of  fins,  and  others  are  found  fix* 
rated  on  the  margin,  and  tapering  towards  the  points* 

HERBS   AMD   MIDICINAL    PLANTS. 

The  fimples,  and  medicinal  plants  of  China,  ferm  « 
rich  and  extenfive  branch  of  its  natural  hiftory.  Bof  av 
it  is  not  our  intention  to  give  a  Chinefe  herbal^  wc  ifaaU 
•Rly  mention  a  few  of  the  moft  ufeiul. 
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RhubA9B.     The  tm-hiani^  or  rhuiarl,  grows   iii 

fevcral  provinces  of  the  empire  ;  but  the  bed  is  that  of 

ii-tchuettj.    The  fiem  of  rhubarb  refembles  a  fmdll  bam- 

booy  or  Chinefe  cane ;    it  is.  holbw,    and  exceedingly 

lirittle ;   it  rifes  to  the  hei^t  of  three  or  four  feet,  and 

b^  ^  a  duflcy  violet-colour.     In  the  month  of  March^ 

k  Ihoots  forth  long,  thick  leaves,  which  are  very  rough 

to  the  touch  :  thcfe  leaves  are  ranged  four  by  four  on  th^ 

fyne  fialkj  and  form  a  calix.  The  flowers  of  this  plant  arc 

fd)jm,  and  fometimes  violet.  In  June  it  produces  a  fmall 

wckfeed,  and  it  is  pulled  in  the  month  of  September. 

The  roots  of  rhubarb  reckoned  beft,  are  thofe  that  are 

^^vieft  and  moft  variegated  with  veins.     It  is  very  dif. 

t  xult  to  dry  them,  fo  as  to  firpe  them  frofn  all  their  moif* 

1  liiie.    The  Chinefe,  after  having  cleaned  them,  cut  theni 

j^jl  flices  an  inch  or  two  in  thicknefs,  and  dry  diem  on 

^^Ijiif  (labs,  imder  which  large  fires  are  kindled.    They 

continually  turning  thefe  flices  on  the  warm  flabs '; 

as  this  operation  is  not  fufilcient  to  dry  them  tho* 

HQl^y,  they  thread  them  likd  beads,  and  fufpend  them 

U^  a  place  expofcd  to  the  greateft  heat  of  the  fun,  until 

d^  are  in  a  condition  to  be  preferved  without  danger  of 

^!p(Hling.  A  pound  of  the  beft  rhubarb  in  China  cofts  only 

**^o  pence. 

HiA-TSAO-TONG-KONG.  The  fhapc  of  this  plant  is 
ittaaiy  like  that  of  a  worm.  It  has  the  head,  eyes,  body, 
flifierent  rings  which  the  fkin  forms  upon  the  back,  &e. 
rf  that  reptile.  This  refcmblance  is  more  particularly 
ftriking  when  the  plant  is  young  and  frclh ;  for  if  it  be 
kept  any  time,  efpecially  when  expofcd  to  the  air,  it  be- 
comes blackifh,  and  foon  corrupts,  on  account  of  the 
.Ibftnefs  of  its  fubftancc.  It  is  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch 
in  thicknefs,  and  of  a  ycUowiOi  colour  ;  it  is  very  rare  in 
China,  where  it  is  accounted  an  exotie,  and  is  feldom  to 
be  met  with  but  in  the  emperor's  gardens.    It  however 
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grows  in  Thibet^  and  is  alfo  fbuod^  though  in  finall  qtu^ 
fitiesy  in  the  province  of  Se-tchuig,  which  borden  OQ 
Thibet.  The  properties  of  this  root  are  ?lmoft  the  bm 
fs  thofe  attributed  to  gm^ftng^  except  that  the  freqaeat 
life  of  it  does  not,  lilce  gin-fnigy  occafion  bleedings  so4 
(lemonrhages.  It  ftrengthens  the  ftoqcuch^  and  is  laid  H 
^ore  and  invigorate  debilitated  conftitutions. 

San«-tsi«    This  plant  grows  without  cuitivation  tnlbi  • 
provinces  of  Kodrtcheou,  Yun-nan  and  Se-tchneiL   It 
thoots  forth  eight  ftems,  which  have  no  branches ;  dM 
in  the  middle,  which  is  higheft,  has  three  leaves  at  itsoE- 
tremity ;   the  odier  feven  have  only  one  each.    Front 
this  determinate  number  of  leaves  it  has  its  fiame,  fi"^ 
or  tbm  §ni  Jewfu    AU  thefe  ftalks  proceed  from  a  naai 
rooty  about  four  inches  in  diameter.    From  this  mot 
fpring  othent  which  are  oblong,  (mailer,  and  oorael 
with  a  rough,  hard  rind ;  the  interior  fubftance  of  wkidl 
is  fofter,  and  of  a  ydlowifh  colour.    Thefe  little  looll 
are  what  is  generally  ufed  in  medicine.    The  middle  An 
only  bears  flowers ;  thefe  are  white,  they  grow,  fiom  ito 
extremity^  in  the  form  of  grapes,  and  blow  in  die  moodi 
of  July, 

When  the  Chinefe  are  defirous  of  propagating  this  pbuL 
they  ^ut  the  root  in  dices ;  thefe  they  put  into  the  eadtll 
about  the  vernal  equinox,  apd  in  the  fpace  of  a  month,  il 
flioots  forth  its  fialks ;  at  the  end  of  three  years,  Ae  phflt 
has  acquired  its  utmoft  fize.  The  Chinefe  phy6daas  ofe 
the  Jan-iji  for  wounds  and  fpitting  of  blood :  and  coofi* 
dcr  it  as  a  fovereign  fpecific  in  the  (mall-pox.  Some  of 
the  mUTionaries  affert,  that  they  have  feen  the  bladEct 
and  moft  virulent  puftules  become  bright  and  of  a  beand* 
ful  red,  as  (bon  as  the  patient  has  fwallowed  ibme  of  this 
root. 

Ca$sia-tkxi.  The  calfia-trce  is  found  in  thatpa^ 
cf  the  |>rovince  of  Yun^nan  which  bordera  on  Ae  kii^dn 
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ef  Ava.  It  is  very  highi  and  bears  long  pods :  on  that 
account^  the  Chinefe  haye  given  it  the  name  of  tchang'k§^ 
tfe-ehuf  the  trei  vfith  ohJongfrwt.  Thefe  pods  are  longer 
than  thoTe  feen  in  Europe. 

Gm-ssNG.  The  mod  efteemed  of  all  the  plants  of 
China  is  gin-feng^  which  the  Mantchew  Tartars  call  sr« 
bota^  the  quan  of  plants.  The  Chinefe  phyfidans  fpeak  of 
it  with  a  kind  of  enthufiafin,  and  enumerate^  without 
end,  the  wonderful  properties  which  they  afcribe  to  it. 
The  root  of  gin-feng  is  white  and  rough ;  its  ftem  is 
finoolh  and  very  round,  and  of  a  deep-red  colour.  Its 
bright  is  various,  according  to  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
From  the  extremity  of  the  ftalk  proceed  a  number  of 
branches,  equally  diftant  one  from  the  othen^  and,  in 
their  growth,  never  deviate  6rom  the  fame  plan.  Each 
branch  bears  five  fmall  leaves  full  of  fibres,  the  upper 
parts  of  which  are  of  a  dark  green,  and  the  lower  of  a 
fluning  whitifli  green.  AU  thefe  leaves  are  finely  in* 
dented  on  the  margin.  A  particular  fiem  of  this  flower 
produces  a  fmall  dufter  of  very  round  red  berries  ;  but 
not  fit  for  eating.  Their  done,  which  refembles  thofe 
of  other  fruits,  is  very  hard,  and  contains  the  germ  from 
"which  the  plant  is  propagated.  Ginjeng  is  eafily  difiin- 
goiihed  by  its  form,  and  the  colour  of  its  fruit,  when 
it  has  any;  but  it  often  happeiiiB  that  it  bears  none, 
though  its  root  may  be  very  old. 

This  plant  decays  and  fprings  up  every  year.  The 
Chinefe  never  fow  the  feed,  becaufe  it  has  never  been 
known  to  grow.  It  b  probable  that  th^germ  of  this 
l^ant  is  flow  in  opening,  and  that  the  huflc  which  con- 
tains it  femains  long  in  the  earth  before  it  fends  forth 
any  root :  feme  gin-feng  roots  are  found  which  are  nei- 
ther longer  nor  thicker  than  the  little  finger,  although 
Ibey  have  fucceflively  produced  more  than  ten  or  twdve 
Aems  in  as  many  years. 
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Tim  pUnl  has  at  al)  limes  been  Ibe  principal  ridhni 
of  Eailcm  Tartasy>  irbere  it  grows.  It  is  found  be^ 
tvrcen  the  thirty-ninth  and  forty-feventh  degrees  of  aor^ 
them  latitude,  and  between  the  tenth  and  twentietb  of 
caflsm  ^longitude,  reckoning  fvom  the  meridian  of  Pe« 
kin*  This  extent  of  country  is  occupied  by  a  chain  o^ 
Aeep  mountains,  covered  with  almoft  impenetrable  foreSs« 
It  is  upon  the  declivities  of  thefe  frightful  mountains,  4n4 
in  their  forefts,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fifluresmadcbjf^ 
floods,  below  rocks,  at  the  roots  of  trees,  and  in  tht 
middle  iof  herbs  of  every  fpecies  that  this  plant  is  found* 
It  never  grows  in  plains,  valleys,  or  marihy  ground,  or  ii| 
the. bottoms  of  the  clefts  made  by  torrents,  or  in  placcp 
that  are  too  open.  If  the  foreft  happens  to  take  fise^ 
amd  to  be  confumcd,  this  plant  does  not  again  appear  fof 
diree  or  four  years.  It  delights  in  the  (hade,  and  eveif 
where  feems  dcGrou9  of  (heltering  itfdf  from  the  rays  of 
die  fun. 

No  private  perfon  is  allowed  to  gather  fin-Jing  i  it 
belongs  entirely  to  the  emperor,  who  fends  ten  thouiaa^ 
foldiers  into  Tartary  every  year  to  colledl  it.  The  folr 
lowing  order  is  obferved  by  this  army  of  herbalifts-^Aftef 
having  divided  the  ground,  each  troop,  compofed  of  ag 
hundred  men,  range  themielves  in  a  line,  with  certaia 
intervals  between  every  ten.  They  then  advance  gradgr 
ally  in  the  fame  diredion,  fearching  for  the  gin-rjing  with 
great  care ;  and  in  this  manner  they  traverfe,  during  m 
fixed  number  of  days,  the  fpace  affigned  them.  Whao 
the  term  prcfcribed  Is  expired,  mandarins  appointed  Ip 
preiide  over  this  buiinefs,  ^nd  who  lodge  under  tents  ijp 
the  ne^hbourhood,  fend  perfons  to  the  different  troops^ 
to  foe  that  their  numbers  are  complete  \  for  it  oftei\  hiap* 
fens,  that  fomt  of  them  lo&  themielves,  or  are  devouxefl 
by  foTage  beaftft. 


-  ^thdt  heiMIifts  (uffer  maaf  hard(h{);M  doriiig  das  cx/l 
ffccfitkm.  They  cany  with  them  nticher  Icntft  iior beds^ 
being  fafficiently  loaded  with  their  provifioci  ef  mtllel* 
During  the  whole  time  of  their  jouroey,  Ihey  areexpoM 
to  all  tl)e  inclemencies  of  the  airj^  and  pafs  ^hc^ni^ 
ridier  in  the  fbrefts  or  at  tliq  bottom  of  fome  rock.  Tht 
mandarins  iend  them^  from  time  to  time,  pieces  of  beef^ 
or  odier  fleih,  which  they  devour,  ibtoody  and  half  raw* 
in  thn  manner  do  thefe  ten  thoufiind  men  paCi  fix  months 
ttibs  year  in  coUeding  gin-Jeng^ 
•  Foo-LiN.  This  plant  muft  not  be  confounded  with 
lltieigM-fou^linf  or  what  is  commonly  called  in  Europe 
CUna  not.  The  latter  is  very  common  in  Chkiay  and  b 
fold  at  a  modenite  price  ;  hntfiu'lin  is  exceedingly  dear, 
and  holds  a  difttnguilhed  rank  among  the  medicinal 
plants  whkh  grow  in  that  country. 
*'  The  Chinefe  Heibal,  defcribing  the  fon-^Un^  ffsoi  it 
neither  flem,  leaves  nor  flowers  ;  from  which  we  are  in^ 
dhied  to  think  it  a  kind  of  muOiro^m.  The  beft  loots 
dfthe/tfi/-/m  were  formerly  found  in  Chen-fi  ;  butfemei 
fuperior  have  been  iince  difcovered  in  the  province  of 
Ythi-nan,  which  are  the  only  kind  now  fcnt  to  court, 
t^here  they  are  Ibid  at  a  tacl  the  pound.  This  root 
grows  alfo  in  the  province  of  Tchc-kiang,  where  it  is 
much  cheaper ;  but  it  is  not  (b  good  as  that  ef  the  pro2 
tince  of  Yun-nan.  A  phyfician  has  remarked,  that  the 
fiu'lin  of  Tohe-kiang,  being  fcft  and  fpongy,  and  hav* 
itig  lefs  ftrength  and  fubftancc  than  that  of  Yun*nan 
cannot  ftand  the  (harpj  nitrOiTS  air  of  Pe-kin :  on  the  con* 
trary,  ihtfou-lin  of  the  provinces  of  Yun-nan  and  Cheti-lt 
has  few  pores,  and  is  very  folid  and  weighty. 

The  fou4in  grows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pines,  at 
rtie  diftance  of  about  two  yards  from  the  largcft  trees ; 
but,  in  order  to  find  it,  the  earth  fometimes  muft  be  du|( 
«p  to  the  depth  of  fix  or  fcvcn  feet.    The  Chinefe  pre* 
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tend  diat  a  delicatt  vapour  exhales  from  tbe  fpot  wbenf 
tills  root  is  inclofed,  which  does  not  elcape  die  eye  of 
the  experienced  botaniii    Good  fiu-Un  remahtt  in  the 
earth  without  sptting,  and  without  bdiig  hurt  bj  worms  ; 
end  the  longor  it  has  continued  there»  its  fubftance  is  fo 
much  the  more  perfeA.    F.  J^EmtnuHis  fpeaks  thus  of 
this  root  in  one  of  his  letten  :    "**  Tbe  Chinefe  Herbal,'* 
fiiys  he,  *^  afliires  uSf  that  good  fiuJin  is  found  in  the 
*<  eardi,  on  the  moontains,  or  in  yalleys  near  which  old 
^  pines  have  been  cut  down ;  that  it  is  from  the  fubtle 
c<  aund  fpirituous  fubffauKe  which  flies  off  from  the  pines, 
'<  and  which  is  difperfed  throughout  the  foil,  that  it]  is 
^  formed,  and  receives  its  nouriihment :  whence  I  ap« 
^  prehend  that  the  /ou'lin  may  Tpring  up  in  the  fame 
*  manner  as  fome  kinds  of  mufhrooms,  which  do  not 
^  adhere  to  the  earth  by  any  vifible  root.    Perhaps  the 
*'  fimJim  is  a  fpecies  of  fungus  from  the  laige  roots  of 
^  pines  that  have  been  cut  down ;  the  nutritive  juices 
^  of  which>  being  kept  back,  are  eolledled  together,  and 
^  produce  this  fuftance,  which  is  at  firft  Soitp  and  more 
**  or  lefs  fpongy  in  proportion  to  the  refinoos  quality  of 
<<  the  pine.    The  f§U'Iin  which  I  have  had  in  my  hands 
*'  appeared  to  me  never  to  have  had  any  roots  by  which 
<'  it  adhered  to  tbofe  of  the  pine ;  and  no  mention  is 
^  made  of  them  in  any  bode :  but  if  it  attadies  itlelf 
*<  ftrongly  to  the  roots  of  the  pine,  we  nuy  confider  it  as 
^  a  mifletoe  peculiar  to  thefe  roots,  eTpecially  as  tbe 
^  pine  often  has  on  its  trunk  a  kind  of  mofs,  united  to 

«<  it  by  no  fibre,  although  it  derives  its  nourUhent  from 
«  it.'* 

When  the  f«u*Un  b  to  be  ufed,  it  is  prepared  by 
ftripping  off  its  rind,  which  has  no  virtue,  and  by  b(Ml« 
ing  die  remaining  fubftance  for  a  few  feconds.  The  pro* 
perties  attributed  to  this  root  by  the  Chinefe  phyfidans 
are  very  numerous :  it  is  mild  and  temperate  in  ity  ope^ 
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Tatic»i|  it  contains  nothing  hurtful,  and  has  no  need  of 

any  corrective.     They  recommend   it  in  difeafes  of  the 

liver  and  bread,   for  the  adhina,  dropfy,  fupprefliun  of 

urine,  for  flatulencies,  and  for  diflblving  phlegm.    They 

aflert  that  It  ftops  vomitings,  prevents  convulfions  In  chiU 

_<iren,  and  that,    by  ihxrngthening  the  reins,  it  procures 

females  a  fafe  and  eafy  delivery.     As  the  fou-lin  grows 

silways  in  the  neighbourhood  of  pines,  it  might  probably 

T>e  found  in  Europe,  were  proper  fearcb  made  for  it. 

Xi-HOAN.G.     The  Chinefe  give  this  name  to  the  root 

of  the  large  comfrey :  the  beft  of  which  is  found  in  Ho- 

^jan^  in  the  neighbourhbod  of  the  city  Hoai-king.     The 

jToots  of  this  plant,   when  dried,  are  about  the  fize  of  a 

finger,    but  much  longer.      The  Chinefe  phyficians  af- 

cribe  to  them  many  falutary  properties ;  and  the  ufe  of 

them  has  become  very  common  in  all  the  provinces  of  the 

empire.     Kich  people  take  pil^  of  ti-hoang  every  morning, 

as  people  in  Europe  drink  tea,  colfee  and  chocolate.    Some 

cut  it  into  thin  flices,  and  ufe  it  in  decofcldn,  or  when  baked 

in  the  fteam  of  boiling  water  :  others  pound  it,  and  form 

it  into  bolufes,   which  they  fwallow  with  warm  water. 

Five  other  kinds  of  plants,  or  ingredients,  ate  commonly 

added    to  It,   which  are  aromatic,  cordial,  diuretic,  acid 

and  a  little  foporific  j  but  the  ti-hoaiig  is  alway^  the  bafis  of 

tliefe  pills. 

We  have  now  mentioned  ttie  nioft  particular  of  the 
trees,  plants,  (hriibs,  &c.  that  ornament  the  Chinefe 
gardens,  or  aire  ufcd  in  the  Materia  Medlca  ;  thefe  coun- 
tries are,  however,  a  world  of  which  we  are  too  ignorant^ 
and  which  fome  very  fortunate  event  can  alone  bring  us 
;acquainted  with. 

CyADRUPlDS,     BIRDS,    BUTTERFLIES     AND     FISHES. 

The  mountains  and  vaft  forefts  of  China  abound  witljt 
tvery  fpccies  of  wild  animals,  fuch  as  the  rhinoceros,  dc-^.' 
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phants,  leopards,  tygers,  bears,  wolves^  foxes,  bufTalots, 
camels,  horfes,  wild  mules,  &c.  Beavers,  fables  and 
ermines  are  alfo  found  in  the  nonthem  provinces ;  but 
the  (kins  which  they  fumifli  are  much  inferior  to  thofc 
procured  from  Siberia. 

Game  is  common  in  China*  The  fquares  of  Pe-kin, 
in  winter,  are  filled  with  different  heaps  of  volatile,  ter* 
reftrial  and  aquatic  animals,  hardened  by  cold  and  per- 
fodly  fecure  againft  all  corruption.  Prodigious  quantities 
of  elkr,  flags,  deer,  goats,  wild  boars,  hares,  rabbits, 
fquirrels  a|id  wild  rats,  geefc,  ducks,  patridges,  pheafants 
and  quails  are  fecn  there,  as  are  alfo  fev^ral  kind$  of 
game,  not  to  be  found  in  Europe. 

The  Chinefe  horfes  have  neither  the  ftrength,  beauty, 
fW)r  fwiftnefs  of  ours ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
have  not  the  art  of  breaking  them  properly  i  thofe  in  the 
military  fervice  are  faid  to  be  fo  timid,  that  they  betake 
thcmfclves  to  flight  whenever  they  hear  the  neighing  of 
the  Tartar  horfes :  befides,  as  they  are  not  (hod,  their 
hoofs  are  foon  deflroyed ;  fo  that,  in  fix  years,  the  bcft 
horfe  becomes  unfit  for  fervice. 

Camels,  both  wild  and  domeftic,  are  found  in  the  north 
cafl  part  of  China,  and  the  fat  found  in  the  bunches  of  the 
wild  camels,  which  is  named  lunch-oily  is  much  ufed  in 
the  Chinefe  medicine. 

There  are  feveral  fpecics  of  apes  in  China.  A  fpecies 
mmti  ftn-fin^  differ  from  the  red  in  their  (ize,  being 
equal  to  that  of  an  ordinary  man.  They  walk  with  faci- 
lity on  their  hind  legs ;  and  all  their  adions  have  a  (ingular 
conformity  to  thofe  of  the  human  fpecies. 

The  mofl  beautiful  quadruped  of  China  is  a  flag,  which 
is  about  the  lize  of  our  middle-fized  dogs.  The  princes 
and  mandarins  buy  them  at  an  exceffive  price,  and  keep 
them  as  curiofities  in  their  gardens.     They   have  alf# 
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ftiiother  fytcits,  of  an  enormous  fize,  ifvhlch  they  call  the 

In  China  is  alfo  found  the  mujk-deery  or  as  the  Chinefe 
call  it  the  hlang'tchang-tfe.  This  animal  is  very 'common, 
and  is  met  with,  not  only  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  but  2M0 
in  thofe  which  are  to  the  weft  of  Pe-kin,  but  the  iinefl 
are  found  in  the  kingdom  of  Thibet :  it  has  no  horas  \ 
and  the  colour  of  its  hair,  which  is  long  and  rough,  ao- 
proaches  near  to  {>lack  dr  dark  brown ;  under  the  belly 
^nd  tail  it  is  white. 

The  bag  which  contains   its  muflc,  which  is  found  in 

^he.  male  only,  is  formed  of  a  very  thin  membrane  covered 

\tiMj  a  kind  of  hair  exceedingly  fine  and  foft,  and  formed  on 

j;|ie.beUy«   The  fle(h  of  the  female  deer  is  well-tafted,  and 

3s  ferved  up  at  the  moft  delicate  tables  of  the  Chinefe. 

The  Jefuits  inform  us  that  in  the  thick  forefts  of  Tar- 
tar/, to  the  north  of  the  great  wall,  there  is  fourfd  a  fpc- 
cies  of  Jiying'fox.    They  defcribe  his  wings  as  being  6nly 
thin  membranes,  which  extend  from  one  foot  to  another, 
and  reach  to  his  tail.     This  animal  never,  flies  but  by 
darting  himfelf  from  the  top  of  one  tree  to  another,  which 
b  lower :  he  has  not  the  power  of  raifing  himfelf,  and  of 
flying  as  he  mounts.  A  kind  of  flying-rat  they  fay  is  alfo 
feen  near  Keou-oual :  it  is  larger  than  a  co#imon  rat,  and 
has  wings  like  thofe  of  the  fox  already  mentioned;  it  is 
doubtful  whether  either  of  thefe  are  any  thing  clfe  than 
different  fpecies  of  the  flying  fquirrcls. 

China  has  birds  of  every  fpecies :  eagles,  falcons,  pdi- 
canSy  birds  of  paradife,  fwans,  ftorks  and  paroquets,  which 
are  inferior  to  thofe  of  the  Weft-Indies  neither  in  the; 
variety  nor  beauty  of  their  plumage,  nor  in  the  facility 
with  which  they  learn  to  fpcak. 

Infedts  of  almoft  every  fpecies  are  foimd  in  China,  and 

the  butterflies  or  rather  moths  found  on  the  mountain  i/- 

ft9u-chany  fituated  in  the  province  of  ^uang-tong^  are  fo 

inuch  prized,  that  they  are  fent  to  court.    They  ar«  of 
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greater  fizc  than  thofe  of  Europe,  their  wings  arc  muA^ 
broader,  their  colours  are  variegated  in  an  extraordinary 
manner,  and  they  have  a  furprifing  brightnefs.  Thcf« 
butterflies  or  moths  remain  motionlefs  on  the  trees  in  diVi^ 
day-time,  and  they  fuiFer  themfelves  to  betaken  widuNK-tt 
difficulty;  In  the  evening,  they  begin  to  flutter  abouVg 
almofl  in  the  fame  manner  as  bats,  which  fome  of 
lecm  to  equal  in  fize,  on  account  of  the  extent  of 
wings.  The  Chinefe  alfo  boaft  much  of  the  butterfli< 
found  on  the  mountains  called  Si^chan^  in  the  proTince 
Pe-icheli ;  but  they  are  fmall,  and  not  fo  much  valued 
thofe  of  the  mountain  Lo-feou-chan,  ^ 

The  fllk  infefts  are  diflTcrent  from  filk- worms,  refeam^ 
ble   caterpillars,   and     are   found  in  great  numbers 
the  trees  and  in  the  fields  of  the  province  of  Chang'4i 
They  propagate  without  any  care,  and  feed  indifcrimS*^ 
natcly  on  the  leaves  of  the  mulberry,  and  on  thofe  of  < 
trees.     They  do  not  fpin  their  filk  circularly  and  in 
fame  manner  as  common  filk-worms,  which  form 
into  balls :  they  produce  it  in  filaments  and  long 
which,  being  carried  away  by  the  wind,  arc  caught 
the  trees  and  buflies :  the  Chinefe  collect  thcfe 
and  make  a  kind  of  ftuff^of  them,  called  kiffi'tcbeoih  ini 
rior  in  luftre  to  thofe  manufaftured  of  common  iUk;     i' 
might  be  tak^n  at  firft  fight,  for  coarfe  woollen  (hiff  ^^ 
drugget :    it  is,  however,  much  cfl:cemcd  in  China,  an<J 
fold  there  fomctimes  for  more  than  the  richeft  fattin.    Th** 
fluff  is  clofely  woven,  it  never   cuts,    lafts    vcnr^long> 
wafhes  like  linen,  and,  when  manufaftured  with  ctrc,  '^ 
fcarce  fufccptible  of  being  fpotted,   even  with  oil,     Th^ 
infefts  which  produce  this  fingular  filk  arc  of  two  kinds; 
one  larger  and  blacker  than  filk-worms,  and  called  (/#«!«- 
Hen  i  the  other  fmalier,  and  known  by  the  name  of  /mi* 
Mien.     The  filk  of  the  firft  fpecies  of  thefe  worms  is  o(  i 
rcddifli  grey  i  that  of  the  fecond  is  blacker,  a^d  the  cloih 
made  of  dicm  partakes  of  both  thcfe  colours*  " '  ' 
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Ou-POEY-TSE-    This  is  a  name  which   the  Chinefe 
give  to  a  kind  of  nefts  made  by  Certain  infcAs  upon  the 
leaves  and  branches  of  the  tree  called  ycn-fou-tji*  Thdf 
nefts  are  much  ufed  in  dying,  and  the  phyficians  employ 
them  in  medicine.     Some  of  thefenefts  were  brought  to 
Europe,    and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Mr* 
GeofFroy,   who,    after  haying  examined  th^m  wiA   tl^ 
utmoft  attention,  thought  he  perceived  fpme  conformity 
■  in  them  to  thofe  cxcrefcences  which  grow  on  the  leaves  of 
the  elm,  and   which  the  peafantry  call  elm  Haiders :  he 
found  thefe  nefts  fo  (harp  wd  aftringent  to  the  tafte,  t^at 
he  conndered  them  as  far  fuperior  to  every  other  Tpecies 
of  galls  ufed  by  the  dyers.     The  Chinefe  are  however 
iatisfied  that  infedls  which  produce  a  kind  of  wax^  con- 
ftru^  for  themfclves  on  the  branches  and  leaves  of  this 
,    tree  thefe  little  retreats,  where  they  wait  for  th0  time  of 
their  metamorphofis,  or,  at  lej^ft,  depofit  in  fafety  their 
eggs,    which  cpmpofe  that    fine     duft   with  which    the 
eU'poey-tfi  are  filled.     Some  of  the  ou-pofy-tfe  arc  as  large 
as  one*s  fift;  but  thefe  are  rar^,  and  are  generally  pro- 
duced by  a  worm  of  extraordinary  ftrength,  or  which  has 
afibciated  with  another,  as  two  filk- worms  are  fometimcs 
fcen  (hut  up  in  the  fame  ball.     The  fmalleft  ou-poey-tfe  arc 
about  the  fize  of  a  chefnut ;    and  in  form  either    round 
or  oblong ;  at  firft  they  are  of  a  dark  grqen  colour,  v/liich 
afterwards  changes  to  yellow  ;  and  the  hu(k,  though  pretty 
firm,  becomes  then  very  brittle. 

The  Chmefe  peafants  colle(Sl  thefe  ou-poey^tfe  before  the 
firft  hoar-frofts.  They  take  care  to  kill  the  worm  inclofcd 
in  the  hufks,  and  for  this  purpofe  expofc  them. for  (bine 
time,  to  the  fteam  of  boiling  water.  The  ou-poey-tje 
arc  ufed  at  Pekin,  for  giving  paper  a  durable  and  deep-, 
black  colour;  in  the  prcM'inces  of  Kiang-nan  and  Tche- 
kiang,  where  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  fat  tin  is  made,  they 
are  employed  for  dying  the  (Uk  before  it  is  put  on  ^ 
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loom.   'The  Chinefe  literati  alfo  blacken  their  beards  ivitk 
them  when  they  become  white. 

The  medicinal  properties  of  the  m-poey-t/ej  if  we  oa 
believe  the  Chinefe  phyficians,  are  very  numerous.  Thif 
introduce  them  into  the  compofition  of  many  of  their  reme* 
dies.  They  recommend  them  as  an  excellent  fpeciiic  be 
curing  inflammations  and  ulcers,  and  for  countera£Hng  iif  • 
elFe£b  of  poifon ;  and  they  (ay  they  employ  them  wilk 
fuccefs  in  the  dropfy,  phthifis,  cpilcpfy,  catarrhs,  fidaofik 
fluxions  of  the  eyes  and  cars,  and  in  many  other  difivdefr 

It  is  impoflible  to  give  a  lift  of  the  diflferent  kiiril 
of  fi(h  to    be   found  in  the   lakes,  rivers    and    fins  of, 
China.     The  miffionaries,  to  whom  vre  are  indebted  kf 
the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  we  hav<;  concerning  liM 
empire,  have  not  thrown  fufficient  light  upoiC  any  branch    ; 
.of  natural  hiftory.     They,  however j   aflurc  'us,  thattilj    I 
obferved  in  China  moft  of  tlie   different  kinds  feen  in    ^ 
Europe ;   befides  which  there  is  a  fifh  called  tcht^K^fh 
or  the  fifli  in  armour,  which^the  Chinefe  highly  efleEfr    ', 
They  give  it  this  name,  bccaufc  its  body  is  defended  1^ 
(harp  fcales,  ranged  ;n  ftraight  lines.     The  flefh  of  djil 
fifli  is   very  white,  and    it    tafles  almoft    like  veaL  .It 
generally  weighs  forty    pounds.     When  the   weather  ii 
fine,   they  catch  another  kind  ©f  fifh,  fo  extremely  whitft 
that  it  is  called  thz  fiour-fi/b.    It  is,  above  all,  remarkable 
for  its  black  eye-balls,   which  appear  as   if  fet  in  two 
circles  of  the  moft  brilliant  filvcr.     Thisfifh,is  found  in 
fuch  abundance  on  the  coaft  of  the  province  of  Kiang^tSh 
that  four  hundred  pounds  weight  of  them  are  fometinx^ 
^ken  at  one  haul  with  a  net. 

The  coafts  of  the  province  of  Tchc-kiang  fwarm  ^4, 
at  fpecies  of  fifh  which  have  a  great  rcfemblance  to  Ac 
Newfoundland  cod:  an  incredible  quantity  of  them  i» 
^onfumed  on  the  fea  coaft  of -Fo-kien,  befides  what  ait 
falted  on  the  fpot,  to  be  tranfpo^red  to  the  interior  parts  6t 
the  country.    They  arc  taken  from  the  nek  and  (bwcd  u 
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the  holds  of  the  veflcls,  between  layers  of  fait,  and,  not«* 
withftanding  the  cxceflive  heats,  they  are  thus  tranfported 
to  the  remoteft  provinces  of  the  empire. 

The  miAonaries  fpeak  of  another  kind  of  fi(h,  the 
figure  of  which  is  as  fingular  as  it  is  frightful  and  difguft- 
ing.  The  Chinefe,  they  (ky,  call  it  hai-Jeng ;  it  makes 
tee  of  their  favorite  difhes;  and  there  is  fcarcely  any 
entertainment  given  at  which  it  is  not  ferved  up.  It  .is 
generally  feen  floating  near  die  fea-coafts  of  Chang-tong 
and  Fo-kien,  where  the  miffionaries  at  firft  took  it  for  a 
lUftip  of  inanimate  matter ;  but,  having  made  fome  of  the 
boy^  belonging  to  their  vefTel  catch  it,  they  perceived  that 
this  (hapelefe  mafs  was  a  living  and  organized  being.  It 
(warn  about  in  the  tub  into  which  they  firft  threw  it,  and 
lived  ^r  a  long  time.  The  Chinefe  failors  informed  th© 
miffionarics,  that  this  fifli  has  four  eyes  and  flx  feet;  but, 
on  examining  it  with  attention,  they  could  only  difcover 
two  places  wliere  it  appeared  to  have  fight :  for  it  feemed 
afraid, when  any  thing  apgrospied  them.  If  every  thing 
that  enables  the^^hai-fcng  to  move  is  to  be  confidercd  as 
feo^a  number  of  fmall  csccrefcenccs,  like  buttons,  dif- 
pemjNqver  its  body,  may  be  accounted  as  fuch.  1%  has 
no  bon^^d  it  dies  on  being  preflfcd.  This  fi(h  is  eafily 
prefervedy^lijitilO  put  into  fait ;  and  it  is  tranfported  in 
that  manner/a^^Id  as  a  delicacy  throughout  the  whole 
eihplre :  it  docs  ti^/nowever,  appear  to  have  been  much 
reliflied  by  the  miffioriarics. 

The  Chinefe  have  a  falt-water  fifli  which  they  call 
mng-fou-youf  th&t  is  literally  the  Jijh  with  a  bright  hilly.' 
It  has  a  round  licad,  and  a  mouth  like  the  beak  of  a  fal- 
con. It  has  eight  legs  round  its  head,  but  neither  fcalcs, 
tail,  nor  bones.  The  Geography  of  Moukden  adds,  that 
it  has  two  tufts  of  a  beard,  which  refcmble  two  bunches 
of  cord,  which  it  ufcs  to  attach  itfclf  to  the  bottom  of  the 
fta^  or  to  a  rock,  during  a  ftorm,  or  when  the  waves  are 
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too  ftrong  or  too  much  agitated  ;  hence  fprings  the  nam* . 
mhmti,  which  the  Mantchew  Tartars  give  it,  fignifying 
a  moored  bark»  ^ 

The  fmall  fi(h  called  gold  and  filver  fifh,  are  kq)t  b^ 
the  Chinefe  for  ornament  in  fmall  ponds  in  their  gardens 
and  courts.  In  warm  countries  thefe  fi(h  multiply  fall^ 
provided  care  is  t^ken  to  colled  their  fpawn,  which  floilis 
on  the  water,  and  which  they  almoA  entirely  devoir* 
This  fpawn  the  Chinefe  put  into  a  particular  vefld 
pofed  to  the  fun,  and  preferve  there  until  vivified  by 
heat:  gold-fi(h>  however,  feldom  multiply  when  they 
kept  in  clofe  vafes,  becaufe  they  are  then  too  much 
fined.  In  order  to  render  them  fruitful,  they  muft  be 
into  refervoirs  of  confiderable  depth,  in  fome  places 
lead,  and  which  are  conftantly  fupplied  with  fire(h  water. 

At  ascertain  time  of  the  year  a  prodigious  number 
barks  are  fcen  on  the  great  river  Yang-tfe-kiang)  whid^ 
go  thither  to  purchafe  the  fpawn  of  thefe  fifh.    Tortnsht 
the  month  of  May  the  neighbouring  inhabitants  ihiit  ^ 
the  river  in  feveral  places  with  mats  and  hurdles^  and 
leave  only  a  fpace  in  the  middle  fufiicicnt  for  the  paffi^ 
of  barks.      The  fpawn  of  the  fifh,'  which  the  Chinefe 
can  diftinguiih  at  firft  fight,  although  a  ftranger  could 
perceive  no  traces  of  it  in  the  water,  is  flopped  by  dde 
hurdles.    The  water  mixed  with  fpawn  is  then  drajrn 
up,  and  after  it  has  been  put  into  large  veflels,  it  is  fold 
to  merchants,  who  tranfport  it  afterwards  to  every  part  qf 
the  empire,  and  difpofe  of  it  by  meafure  to  thofe  vriio  ara 
dcfiro  IS  of  flocking  their  ponds  land  refervoirs. 
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POPULATION. 

KJ  ^  E  of  thofc  things  which  have  been  thought  the  mod 
incredible  by  Europeans  in  accounts  of  China,  is  its  ex- 
tenfive  population,  but  which  does  not  appear  to  have  been 
much  exaggerated.  Father  Amiot  took  great  pains  to 
inveftigate  this  fubje^t,  and  fixed  the  population  of  China 
in  1743  at  two  hundred  millions,  and  though  we  cannot 
agree  with  his  reafoning  on  different  (latements,  it  will  be 
impoiEble  to  put  his  account  back  more  than  twenty  mil- 
lions, if  fo  much.  We  poiTefs,  however,  a  more  complete 
enumeration,  taken  from  the  accounts  of  the  tribunal  of 
lands,  received  in  France  in  1779.  By  this  enumeration  it 
appears  that  the  population  of  China  in  1 761,  was  as  fol* 
lows : 

Province  of  Pc-tcheli,  including  Ltao-tong  I5>89i>792 

Kiang-nan,  two  divtftons    -      -  45)9^^)439 

Kiang*n         -          -             -  11,006,640 

Fo-kicn            -                 •  8,063,671 

Tche-kiang         ....  15,429,690 

H*u.quang         ....  8,829,32© 
M  m 
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Ho^naxiy  twd  dlvifions      -  -     a4^i3,lld 

Chang-tong        -        -  -        251180,734 

Chan.fi         -          -  -            9>768,i89 

Chen-fi,  inciuding  lan-Jm  -       I4i^9)457 

Se-tchuen         -           .  -          2,782,976 

Quang-tong         .         -  .        6>797>597 

Quang-fi        -            .  -          3>947>4i4 

Yun-nah      -        -        -  -        2,078,80a 

Koei-tcheou            -  -            3,4.02,72a 

Total  198,214,553 

This  regifter  was  accompanied  with  a  comparative  fiate- 
mcnt  of  the  population  in  the  preceding  year,  1760,  in  which 
the  numbers  were  Aated  at  196,8^,977 ;  there  was  there- 
fore an  increafe  of  15376,576  in  the  courfe  of  one  year 
only.  But)  upwards  of  thirty  years  have  elapfed  fmce 
the  epocha  of  this  numeration ;  and,  as  there  can  be  ho 
d6ubt  of  die  population  of  China  having,  for  a  long  time 
pkft,  been  progreflSvely  incresifihg,  we  prefume,  that  this 
eitipire  <50ntainS  at  prefent  upwards  of  two  hundred  and 
twenty  millions  of  inhabitants.  It  will,  no  doubt,  be  al- 
lowed, that  theftie  is  no  empire  in  tSat  univerfe  which  con- 
t^ns  fo  many  people  united  In  the  (ame  focicty,  and 
governed  by  the  fame  laws. 

SOVEREION  AUTHORITY. 

No  monarch  in  Europe  poflcflcs  power  fo  unlimited  as 
the  foVtffeign  of  this  numerous  nation.  AH  authority  is 
vefled*  in  him  alone :  he  is  the  uhdifputed  matter  of  die 
lives  of  his  fubjc£ts,  ^nd  thus  placed  in  a  fituation  to  be« 
come  the  greateft  tyrant  in  the  world; 

'  No  fentencc  of  death  pronounced  by  any  of  the  tribu- 
nals can  be  executed  without  his  confcint.  Every  verdict 
in  civil  affairs  is  fubjeft  to  the  fame  revifion  j  and  no  de- 
tarmination  is  of  any  foi'ce  until  it  has  been  confirmed  by 
his  aficnt.    On  th?  contrary^  whatever'  fentence  he  paflcs* 
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{s 'executed  without  delay.  His  edifts  arc  rerpcftcd  thraugh- 
out  the  whble  empire  as  though  they  proceeded  from  a  di- 
vinity, and  are  immediately  publiflied  and  regiftered  with- 
out the  lead  remonftrance.  This  abfolute  power  in  the 
head  of  the  Chinefe  empire  appears  to  be  as  ancient  as  th^ 
empire  itfelf,  and  all  the  revolutions  which  have  taken 
place  have  tended  to  confirm  it. 

*  The  emperor  alone  has  the  difpofal  of  all  the  offices  of 
ftate ;  who  are  wholly  dependent  on  his  pleafure.  No  em- 
ployment is  however  purchafed  in  China ;  merit,  for  the 
moft  part,  raifes  to  place,  and  rank  is  attached  to  place 
only;  thus  whatever  may  be  the  defpotic  power  of  the  eiii^ 
peror,  the  government  has  an  eminent  advantage  over  moft 
of  the  governments  of  Europe :  the  offices  and  honours  of 
which  are  as  faleable  as  their  other  mercantile  commodi-* 
tie??.  On  this  principle,  of  merit  only  qualifying  for 
office,  the  emperor  has  die  right  of  choofing  a  fuccefTor 
•'  either  among  his  children,  the  reft  of  his  family  or  from 
among  his  own  fubjefts ;  thus  Chun,  prime  minifter  of  the 
emperor  Yao,  was  chofen  by  that  monarch  to  fucceed  him| 
pn  account  of  his  fuperior  abilities. 

Should  the  fucceflbr  named  by  the  emperor  be  wanting 
in  that  refpeftful  fubmiflion  which  he  conceives  is  due  to 
htm,  or  manifeft  fome  natural  weaknefs  of  which  he  was 
n'Jt  before  fufi>edled,  the  fame  hand  that  raifcd  him  to- 
wards the  throne  can  remove  him  from  his  exalted  ftation. 
In  fuch  cafe  another  fuccefTor  is  chofen,  and  the  former  is 
entirely  forgotten.  The  emperor  Kang-hi,  one  of  the  lateft 
and  beft  of  the  Chlnefj  emperors,  thus  excluded  his  eldcft 
fon  from  the  throne,  though  he  had  once  nominated  him 
(lis  fuccefTor. 

A  prince  of  the  blood  is  generally  eftcemcd  in  China ; 

yet  the  emperor  can  prevent  thofe  from  afiuming  that  title 

who  have  a  natural  right  to  it,  but  if  they  are  permitted 

to  enjoy  their  rank,  they  have  neither  influence  nor  power: 

.$hey  poflifs  a  revenue  proportioned  to  their  dignity ;  a|^ 

Mm  a 
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have  a  palace,  officers  and  court ;  but  they  have  le(s  autho. 
rity  than  the  loweft  of  the  mandarins. 

The  mandarins,  whether  of  letters,  or  of  arms,  compefe 
cxadily  what  are  called  in  Europe  the  nobility.  There  ire 
only  two  ranks  in  China,  the  nobility  and  the  pec^e,  but 
the  former  is  not  hereditary.  Tlicfe  mandarins  may  in  ciib 
of  neceffity,  remonftrate  with  the  emperor,  either  indifidii« 
ally  or  as  a  body,  upon  any  a£tion  or  omiffion  on  his  pvt 
which  may  be  contrary  to  the  interefts  of  the  empire. 
Their  remonftraiiccs  are  ftldom  ill  received,  but  die  em- 
peror referves  to  himfelf  the  right  of  paying  that  attentioa 
to  them  which  he  thinks  they  defcrve. 

From  this  view  of  the  fovereign  authority,  it  is  evident 
that  nothing  limits  its  power  i  but  the  emperors  find,  orenis 
this  extent  of  power,  the  ftrongeft  motives  fpr  not  abufiflg 
it.  Their  private  intereft,  and  that  of  the  natipn,  are  is- 
feparably  united :  and  one  cannot  be  confulted  withopt 
the  other.  The  Chinefe  confider  their  monarchy  tf  ft 
large  family,  of  which  the  emperor,  who  ought  to  gntfj^ 
with  parental  affeRton^  is  the  head.  The  prince  himfelf 
in  his  education,  imbibes  the  fame  principles ;  and  it  rsA 
be  admitted,  that  no  country  was  ever  ruled  by  more  good 
princes,  or  ever  produced  fewer  bad.— ^Such  are  the  ih4s 
of  the  education  they  receive,  and  fuch  is  the  leflbn  wUch 
this  nation  holds  out  to  all  thofe  who  are  friends  to  ft 
monarchical  form  of  government- 
China  contains  about  fifteen  thoufand  mandarins  of  k^' 
ter?,  and  a  (till  greater  number  who  afpire  to  that  tjtfc 
Their  influence  muft  be  very  powerful,  fmcc  it  tn- 
umphcd  over  the  Tartars,  who  conquered  China,  ^ 
fubmitted  to  the  laws  and  cuftoms,  and,  what  is  ftill  xsff^ 
adopted  the  character  and  genius  of  the  people  v^ 
they  fubje^d, 

MANDARINS   OF    LETTERS.^ 

To  arrive  at  this  degree,  it  is  ncceflary  to  pafs  throupi 
feveral  othert  \  fuch  as  that  of  bachelor  {fu^^  or  //W}i  ^ 
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licentiate  (Hu-gin)^  and  of  doStor  {tfing-fsit).  The  two 
ferft,  however,  are  only  abfolutely  neccflary ;  but  even 
thofe  on  whom  the  third  is  conferred,  obtain  for  a  time 
only  the  government  of  a  city  of  the  fecond  or  third 
clafs. 

There  are  eight  orders  of  mandarins  in  China.  The 
firft  is  that  of  the  ealao.  Their  number  is  not  fixed :  but 
-wboHSj  depends  on  the  will  of  the  prince.  Miniflers  of 
ftate^  prefidents  of  the  fupreme  courts,  and  all  the  fuperior 
officers  of  the  militia,  are  chofen  from  among  this  order, 
the  chief  of  which  is  called  cheou-Jiangj  and  is  prefident 
of  the  emperor's  council. 

From  the  fecond  order  of  mandarins,  called  h-hiofe^ 
are  (eleAed  the  viceroys  and  prefidents  of  the  fupremic 
councils  of  the  different  provinces. 

Tchong-<hueoy  or  fchool  of  mandannSj  is  the  title  given 
to  the  third  order :  one  of  the  principal  functions  of  which 
IS  to  ad  as  fecretaries  to  the  emperor. 

The  mandarins  of  the  fourth  order,  flyled  y-tchurrt-taoj 
wjlffh  no  particular  government  is  entrufled  to  them,  or 
when  ttey  belong  to  no  fixed  tribunal,  have  to  keep  in 
repair  the  harbours,  royal^lodging-houfes,  and  barks  of 
which  the  emperor  is  proprietor,*  in  their  diftri<3.  The 
fifth  order,  ping-pUtaOy  have  the  infpe£lion  of  the  troops* 
Tiie  fixth,  tun-tien-haoy  have  the  care  of  the  highways. 
The  feventh,  or  ho-tao^  have  the  fuperintendence  of  the 
nvers ;  and  the  eighth,  ftilcd  bai-tao,  that  of  the  fca-coafts. 
In  fhort,  the  whole  adminiftration  of  the  Chinefe  empire 
is  cntrufled  to  the  mandarins  of  letters ;  from  among  whom 
ire  chofen  the  governors  of  provinces,  of  cities  of  the  firfl-, 
fecond  and  third  clafs,  and  the  prefidents  and  members  of 
ail  the  tribunals.  The  homage  which  the  people  pay  to 
every  mandarin  in  office  is  nearly  equal  to  that  paid  to 
the  emperor.  For  as  it  is  the  received  opinion  of  the 
Chinefe,  that  their  monarch  is  the  father  of  the  whole 
empire,   fo  it  is  their  opinion  that  the  governor  of  a  pro- 
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vince  is  the  father  of  that  province,  and  thit  tho  itiaiub. 
fin  who  is  governor  of  a  city  is  alfo  the  fnither  of  tbt 
city. 

MANDARINS  OF  ARMS. 

The  mandarins  of  arms  are  never  indulged  with  the  finall- 
pft  Iharc  in  the  government  of  the  ftate  5  even  the  infpedioa 
of  the  troops,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  belongs  to  a 
clafs  of  the  mandarins  of  letters :  however,  to  be  admitted 
to  the  rank  of  mandarin  of  arms,  it  is  necedary,  as  forthit. 
of  mandarin  of  letters,  to  have  paffed  through  three  de- 
grees.    Strength  of  body,  agility  in  performing  the  dif- 
ferent military  exercifcs,  and  a  rcadinefs  in  comprehend 
ing  and  executing  orders,  arc  all  that  is  required;  and  i 
thcfc  confill  Jie  various  cxaniijiations  which  candidates 
obliged  to  undjrgo  before  they  can  be  admitted  to  tha' 
rank. 

The  mant'arins  of  arms  have  tribunals,  the  members  0 
which  are  fclccled  from  among  their  chiefs. 

The  principal  of  thefc  tribunals  is  fixed  at  Pc-kin, 
is   compofcd  of  five   different  clafTes. — The  firft,  name^^^d 
Heou-fou,  formed  from  the  mandarins  of  the  rear 
.•*— The  Rcoiid,  called  Tfa-fou,  formed  of  the  mandarins 
the  left  wing.-.-The  tliird,    named  Yeou-fou,   formed 
the  mandarins  of   the  right  wing. — The   fourth,  callc-     ^ 
Tchong-fou,  compofed  of  the  mandarins  of  the  advance^  ^ 
main  guard. — The  fifth,  called  Tfien-fou,  confifts  of  th^^* 
mandarins  of  tlio  advanced  guard. 

Thcfc  arc   fubordinatc  to  a  fupreme  tribunal  of  var-:^ 
likewife  cftabliflicd  at  Pe-kin,  called  long-tching-fou,  th^' 
prefident  of  which  is  one  of  the  great  lords  of  the  empiR, 
whofe  authority  extends  over  all  the  officers  and  foldicrs  of 
the  army,     l^his  prefident  has  a  mandarin  of  letters,  who 
is  a  fuperintendent  of  arms,  for  an  aiTeiTor.     He  has  alfo 
for  counfcllors    two    infpectors  named    by    the  emperor. 
When  thcfe  four  perfons  have  agreed  upon  any  meafure^ 
their  refolution  muft  be  fubmitted  to  the  revifion  of  another 
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K)urt,  callcfd  Ping'P<ni^  and  which  is  entirdy  of  a 
ire.  And  fuch  is  the  jealoufy  occafioned  by  mi- 
irer,  that  the  Ping-pou  has  under  its  jurifdidt^oA 
I  militia  of  the  empire. 

ower  of  the  chief  mandarin  of  arms  in  the  field 
cnt  to  that  of  our  commanders  m  chief.  Under 
s  a  certain  number  of  others  wlio  aci:  as  lieute- 
Tals ;  other  mandarins  difcharge  the  duty  of  co^ 
hers  that  of  captains.;  arid  laftly,  others  that  of 
s  and  enfigns.- 

are  reckoned  in  China  between  eighteen  and 
oufand  mandarins  of  war  :  their  number  confe- 
5  fuperior  to  that  of  the  mandarins  of  letters; 
jportance  of  the  latter  makes  them  confidcred 
icipal  body  of  die  empire. 

mtlTARY  DISCIPLINE^  ARMS  OF  THE  TROOPS, 
FEREN+  KINDS  OF  FORTIFICATIONS,  &C. 

x)ps  of  the  Chinefe  empire  amount  to  mflre  than 
Ired  thoufand.  The  pay  is  about  two-pence  half- 
fine  filver,  and  a  meafure  of  rice,  per  day.  The  pay 
lan  is  double  that  of  a  fcotfoldicr.  The  emperor 
a  horfe,  and  the  horfeman  receives  two  mea- 
aall  boans  for  his  daily  fubfiftcnce.  All  arrears 
leers  or  men  are  paid  every  three  months,  and 

left  due  to  the  troops  beyond  that  term. 
ft  foldicrs  of  this  empire  are  collefted  from  the 
lern  provinces.     Thofe  fupplied  by  the  reft  are 
led  forth :    they  remain  quietly  with  their  fa- 
joy    their  pay,    and    have    fcldom.  occadon   to 

that  they  arc  foldiers,  except  when  ordered 
n  infurredlion,  accompany  4  mandarin  gover- 
appear  at  a  review. 

-y  review  their  arms  are  carefully  infpcfted* 
the  cavalry  confift  of  a  helmet,  ?.  cuirafs,  a  lan^ 
[abre;'    Foot  foldicrs  are  armed  v/ith  a  pike  an4 
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£ibre ;  fome  with  fufees,  and  others  with  bows  and  arrow^ 
If  any  of  thcfe  arc  found  in  bad  condition,  or  in  the  Icafi 
ruflcd)  the  negledl  is  punifhed  by  thirty  or  forty  hlowft 
with  a  (lick,  if  the  culprit  is  a  Chinefe  i  or  with  as  mzrky 
lafhcs,  if  he  is  a  Tartar. 

Bcfidcs  the  fuperior  officers  of  thefe  troops,  whom  v«re 
have  already  mentioned,  there  are  twenty-four  captains— 
general)  and  as  many  colonels  of  horfe,  created  by  the 
Tartars,  as  a  kind  of  infpedlors  appointed  to  watch  over 
the  condudl  of  the  Chinefe  officers. 

Though  there  is  rcafon  to  believe  that  the  ufe  of  art!  I— 
lery  is  very  ancient  in  China,  it  appears  to  have  been  to- 
tally loft  about  the  beginning  of  the  laft  century.  Three 
or  four  cannons  were  to  be  feen  at  the  gates  of  Nan-kin  p 
but  not  a  (ingle  Chinefe  at  that  period  was  to  be  found 
who  knew  how  to  ufe  them.  In  162 1,  when  the  city  of 
Macao  made  a  prefent  of  three  pieces  of  artillery  to  the 
emperor,  it  was  found  neccfiary  to  fend  three  men  alfo  to 
load,  and  fire  them. 

The  Chinefe  were   then  made  fenfibis  that  artillery 
might  be  employed  with  great  fuccefs  pgainft  the  Tar- 
tars, who,  having  advanced  as  far  as  the  bottom  of  che 
great  wall,  had  been  inftantly  difperfed  by  the  three  can- 
nons»  fent  from  Macao.     The  mandarins  of  arms  dierefor^ 
gave  it  as  their  opinion,  that  cannons  were  the  bcft  arms  they 
could  ufe  againft  thefe  barbarians:    but  the  difficulty  wa^ 
in  procuring  them,   the  Chinefe  fcarcely  knew   how  t^ 
point  and  fire  a  great  gun ;  and  much  lefs  the  art  of  caftin^ 
them.     F.  Adam  Schaal,   a  Jcfuit  miffionary,  however, 
rendered  them  this  fcrvice.     And  fome  time  after.  Father 
Vcrbicfl,  another  Jefuit  miffionary,  undertook,  by  order 
of  the  emperor,  to  caft  a  new  fct ;   and,  it  is  laid,  that  he 
raifed  the  Chinefe  artillery  to  the  number  of  three  hundred 
and  twenty  pieces ;  he  alfo  taught  them  the  method  of  for- 
ti^ing  towns,  of  conftrufling  fortrefTes,  and  of  ereding 
otl&er  edifices,  according  to  the  rules  of  modern  architcdhirc^ 
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The  Jefuits  feat  from  Europe  to  China  were  not  only  zeal- 
ous miffionaries,  but  their  zeal  was  united  with  talents  which 
procured  them  admiffion  to  the  centre  of  an  empire,  till 
then  (hut  againft  erery  ftrangen 

There  are  reckoned,  in  China  more  than  two  thoufand 
places  of  arms,  divided  into  fix  different  dafles ;  viz.  fix 
hundred  of  the  firft ;  five  hundred,  and  upwards,  of  the 
fecond ;  three  hundred  of  the  third ;  about  an  equal  num* 
ber  of  the  fourth ;  an  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  fifth ;  and 
diiee  hundred  of  the  laft.  To  thefe  may  be  added  about 
three  thoufand  towers,  or  caftles,  difperied  throughout 
the  whole  empire,  all  of  which  are  defended  by  garri* 
fons. 

The  fortrefles  of  China  derive  dieir  principal  ftrength 
from  their  fituation,  which,  in  general,  is  well  chofen. 
They  have,  befides  a  rampart,  a  brick^wall,  towers,  find 
a  ditch  filled  with  water. 

Nature  hath  fortified  a  great  extent  of  the  frontiers  of 
diis  empire :  the  fea  borders  fix  of  die  provinces ;  but 
it  is  fo  ihallow  towards  the  (hore,  that  large  vefiels  can«- 
not  approach  it:  inaccefiible  mountains  cover  it  on  the 
weft,  and  the  remaining  part  is  defended  by  the  great 
wall. 

This  ftupendous  monument  of  human  art  and  induftry 
exceeds  every  thing  that  we  read  of  in  ancient  hiftory. 
The  pyramids  of  Egypt  are  little,  when  compared  with  a 
wall  which  covers  three  large  provinces,  ftretches  along  an 
extent  of  fifteen  hundred  miles,  and  is  of  fuch  an  enor- 
mous thicknefs,  that  fix  horfemen  may  eafily  ride  abreaft 
upon  it.     It  is  flanked  with  towers,  two  bow-fliots  diftant 
one  from  the  other,  which  add  to  its  ftrength,  and  render 
it  much  eafier  to  be  defended.     One  third  part  of  the  able 
bodied  men  of  China  were  employed  in  conftrufKng  this 
wall,   and  the  workmen  were  ordered,  under  painof  death, 
to  place  the  materials  of  which  it  is  compofed  fo  clofely, 
that  the  leaft  entrance  nlight  not  be  left  for  any  inftrtimcnt 
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of  iron*  This  precaution  contributed  much  to  the  (blidify 
of  the  work,  which  isftill  in  a  great  meafure  entire,  though 
built  two  thoufand  ]rears  ago.  This  celebrated  wall  18 
not  only  carried  through  the  low  lands  afld  valleys,  but  alio 
over  hills,  and  up  the  fteep  brows  of  the  higheft  mountains. 
F.  Verbicft,  who  had  the  curiofity  to  take  the  altitude  of 
one  of  thofe  upon  which  part  of  it  Is  built,  found  that 
it  was  one  thoufand  and  thirty-fix  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  fpot  upon  which  he  flood.  The  execution  of  this 
work,  therefore,  mufl  have  cofl  immenfe  labour,  fince  it 
¥ras  often  necefTary  to  tranfport  the  materials,  of  which  it 
is  conffaii£ted,  through  a  deiart  country,  and  to  convey 
them  to  eminences  inacceffible  to  horfes  or  carriages* 
Father  Martini,  in  hi^  Chinefe  Atlas,  fays  that  this  wall 
begins  at  the  Gulph  of  Leao-tong,  and  reaches  to  the 
mountains  near  the  city  of  Kin,  on  the  Yellow  River; 
and  that,  between  thefe  two  places^  it  meets  with  no  in^ 
lerruption,  except  to  the  north  of  the  city  of  Sucn,  in  the 
province  of  Pe-tcheli,  where  it  is  intercepted  by  a  ridge 
of  hideous  and  inacceffible  mountains,  to  which  it  is 
clofely  united,  and  by  the  river  Hoang-ho,  which  pafles 
through  it  in  its  courfe  to  the  fea«  He  adds,  that  for  other 
rivers  of  inferior  fize  arches  have  been  conflruSed,  like 
thofe  of  a  bridge,  through  which  they  find  a  pafTage.  It 
has  no  kind  of  fupport  but  what  is  ufually  given  to  ordi* 
nary  walls,  and  it  is  almofl  of  the  fame  form,  not  only 
where  it  flrctches  acfofs  plains,  which  are  very  rare  in 
that  country,  but  even  where  it  is  carried  over  high 
mountains.  An  intelligent  traveller  (Mr.  Bell),  who,  in 
1719,  accompanied  Capt.  Ifmailof  in  his  embafTy  to  Pe«> 
kin,  tells  us,  that  it  is  carried  acrofs  rivers,  and  over  the 
tops  of  the  higheft  hills,  without  the  Icafl  interruption^ 
keeping  nearly  along  that  circular  ridge  of  barren  rocks 
which  inclofes  the  country  5  and,  after  running  about 
twelve  hundred  miles,  ends  in  impaifable  noountains  and 
£uidy  d^fifurts.    According  to  his  account,  the  foundatiea 
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cohiifls  of  large  blocks  of  fquare  ftones  laid  in  mortar  > 
but  all  die  reft  is  conftructed  of  brick.  The  whole  is  fo 
ftrong,  and  well  built,  that  it  fcarcely  needs  any  repairsy 
and,  in  fuch  a  dry  climate,  ma]i  remain  in  the  fame  con- 
dition for  many  ages.  When  carried  over  fteep  rocks 
where  no  horfe  can  pafs,  it  is  about  fifteen  or  twenty  feet 
high,  and  broad  in  proportion ;  but  when  running  through 
a  valley,  or  croffing  a  river,  you  behold  a  ftrong  wall, 
about  thirty  feet  high,  with  fquare  towers  at  certain  inter- 
vals, and  embrafures  at  equal  diftances.  The  top  of  the  wall 
is  flat,  and  paved  with  cutftone;  and  where  it  rifes  over  a 
rock  or  eminence,  there  is  an  afcent  by  eafy  ftone  ftairs. 
He  adds — ^^  This  wall  was  begun  and  completely  finifhed 
^  in  the  (hort  fpace  of  five  years ;  and  it  is  reported,  the 
^^  labourers  ftood  fo  clofe  for  many  miles,  that  they  could 
^  hand  the  materials  from  one  to  another.  This  I  am  the 
^  more  inclined  to  believe,  as  die  rugged  rocks  among 
ff  which  it  is  built  muft  have  prevented  all  ufe  of  carriages  ; 
'^  and  neither  clay  for  making  bricks,  nor  any  kind  of 
^  cement,  could  be  found  among  them.'^-^This  barrier, 
fince  the  re-union  of  the  Tartars  and  Chinefe,  is  almoft 
become  ufelefs. 

The  Tartars,  who  perhaps  have  loft  fome  of  their 
military  ardour,  form  theftrongeft  and  braveft  part  of  the 
Chinefe  militia.  Every  Tartar  born  in  the  ordinary  clafs 
is  enrolled  from  his  cradle,  and  when  of  age  to  carry  arms 
muft  be  ready  to  take  the  field  on  the  fhorteft  notice. 
The  emperor's  fon,  and  every  Tartar  of  diftinction  muft 
be  acquainted  with  the  management  of  a  horfe,  know  how 
to  handle  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  perform,  at  leaft,  the 
elementary  evolutions. 

« 

SUPERIOR    TRIBUNALS. 

The  principal  of  thefe  tribunals  is  the*  Emperor's  Grand 
Council,  compofed  of  sAl  the  minifters  of  ftate ;  prefidents 
and  aifeflbrft  of  the  fix  fovoreiga  courts,  of  which  we  are 
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about  to  Tpeak,  and  of  thofe  of  diree  odier  tribimali^ 
which  we  (hail  alfo  have  occafion  to  mention.  This  coun- 
cil is  never  aflembled  but  on  afFairs  of  the  greateft  impart«i 
ance,  for  in  ordinary  cafes,  the  Emperor's  Private  Coon« 
cil  is  fubitituted  for  it. 

The  fix  other  fuperior  tribunals  of  China  are  c&- 
bliflied,  like  the  preceding,  at  Pe-kin,  under  the  general 
denomination  ofleou-pcu.  The  firft  is  called  lii-fou.  This 
tribunal  fumiihes  mandarins  for  the  different  provinoeii 
watches  over  their  conduct,  keeps  a  journal  of  their  tmf* 
actions,  and  informs  the  emperor  of  them;  who  puniftes 
or  rewards  according  to  its  report. 

This  tribunal   is  fubdivided  into    four   others.     Tbe 
firft  has  the  care  of  (electing  perfons  who,  on  account  of 
their  learning,  talents,  and  morals,  are  proper  for  fiUing 
the  different  offices  under  government.     The  fecondha 
the  examining  of  the  conduit  of  the  mandarins.    The 
third  affixes  a  feal  to  all  public  a£te,  gives  to  each  of  the 
mandarins  the  feals  belonging   to  his   dignity  and  em- 
ployment, and  examines  the  feals  of  the  diffi^r^nt  difpotch- 
cs  addreiled  to  the  court.     The  fourth  inquires  into  the 
merit  and  condud  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire^  as  wdl 
princes  of  the  imperial  blood,  as  others  on  whonci  titles 
merely  honorary  are  conferred.     The  principal  objeft  of 
die  Chinefe  government  in  this  efbblifhment  is,  that  the 
different  departments  be  prq)erly  infpedled,  every  tranf* 
aAion  be  thoroughly  inveftigated,  fuitable  rewards  gtvea 
to  the  deferving,  and  punifhment  inflicted  on  the  guOty 
adequate  to  their  crimes. 

Hou^pou  is  the  name  of  the  fecond  court.  This  tribu.* 
nal  has  the  fuperintendencc  of  all  the  finances  of  the  ffaoe. 
It  is  the  guardian  of  the  treafures  and  domains  of  the  em- 
peror :  it  keeps  an  account  of  his  revenues  and  expences, 
gives  orders  for  die  payment  of  penfions  and  ialaries  an- 
nexed to  certain  offices,  and  for  the  dslivery  of  rice,  pieces 
of  filk,  and  jnoncy,  which  are  diftributed  among  the  great 
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lorcb,  and  'mandarins  of  the  empire.  The  coining  of  mo« 
nejj  the  management  df  public  magazines,  and  cuftom* 
houfes,  and  die  colle£tion  of  the  duties,  are  all  under  its 
infpe£lion ;  it  likewiie  keeps  an  exad  regifter  of  the  fit- 
niilies  that  compofe  this  yaft  empire*  This  court  has  to 
affift  it  fourteen  other  inferior  courts,  which  are  difperfcd 
throughout  the  difierent  provinces  of  China. 

The  third  court,  called  Li-pcuy  is  the  court  of  Cere- 
monies. Ceremonies  form,  in  part,  the  bads  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  government.  It  is  the  duty  of  this  tribunal,  there- 
fere,  to  fupport,  and  enforce  the  obfervance  of  them ;  the 
arts  and  fciences  are  alfo  placed  under  its  infpe£tion,  and 
it  takes  charge  of  the  repairs  of  temples,  regtdates  eve- 
ry thing  that  relates  to  the  annual  lacrifices  differed  up 
by  the  emperor,  and  even  to  the  entertainments  which 
the  emperor  gives :  he  alfo  confults  it  when  he  is  about 
to  grant  favours,  or  confer  honors.  This  Tribunal  alio 
receives,  lodges,  treats  and  difmiiTes  ambailadors;  and 
takes  care  to  preferve  tranquility  among  the  different  reli- 
gious kSts  tolerated  in  the  empire.  It  has  four  fubaltcm 
tribunals  to  ailift  it. 

The  Tribunal  of  Arms,  called  Ping-pouj  forms  the 
fourth  fovercign  court.  It  comprehends  in  its  jurifdi^Sti- 
on  the  whole  militia,  and  all  the  fortreflcs,  arfenals,  maga- 
zines and  ftorehoufes  of  every  kind  ;  it  infpeds  all  the 
manufactories  of  arms,  examines  and  appoints  officers  of 
.  every  rank,  and  is  compofed  of  mandarins  of  letters  only, 
as  are  the  four  tribunals  dependent  on  it. 

The  fifth  fuperior  tribunal,  named  Hongrpou^  is  the 
Criminal  Bench,  or  General  Court  for  all  the  Criminal 
Affiiirs  of  the  Empire.  Fourteen  other  tribunals  are  ap- 
pointed foir  its  afliftan^e  \  but  they  are  all  fubordinate,  and 
under  its  infpe6lion. 

The  fixth  fovereign  court,  named  Cong-pcuy  or  the 
Tribunal  of  Public  Works,  has  the  charge  of  fwrvcyiiig 
^md  keeping  in  repair  the  palaces  of  the  tmperor,  princes 
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and  viceroys,  the  buildings  where  the  tribunals  are  bdd^ 
the  temples,  tombs  of  the  fovereigns,  and  all  oAer  pub- 
lie  monuments.    It  has,  likewife,'  the  fuperintcndencc  of 
the  ftreets,  public  highways,  bridges^  lakes,  rivers,  bark% 
and  every  thing  that  relates  to  navigation ;  and  alfo,  of  the 
towers  deemed  necefiary  for  maintaining  peace  and  b&tj 
in  the  interior  parts  of  the  empire.     It  has  four  inferior 
tribunals  for  afliiHnts  in  the  difcharge  of  its  duty.    The 
iirft,  forms  defigns  and  draws  plans  of  public  works ;  the 
fceond,  has  under  its  direction  all  the  workfhops  in  tbe 
different  cities  of  the  empire ;  the  third,  furveys  cau&ways, 
roads,  bridges,  canals,  rivers,  &c.  and  the  fourth,  takes 
care  of  the  emperor's  palaces,  gardens  and  orchards,  and 
receives  their  produce. 

The  members  which  compofe  all  thefe  different  infe- 
rior tribunals  are  half  Chinefe  and  half  Taftars ;  and  eadi 
has  two  prefidents,  one  of  which  is  always  a  TarUr 
born. 

None  of  thcfe  tribunals  have  abfolutc  power  in  tbdr 
own  jurifdi6lion :  the  dcciiions  of  one  can  have  no  eflkft 
without  the  concurrence  of  feme  other  tribunal,  and  fome*- 
times  of  feveral.     Thus  the  tribunal  of  War  has  under  its 
direction  the   whole  troops  of  the  empire;    the    fecond 
16  entrvifted  with  the  payment  of  them ;   and  to  the  iixth 
belongs  the  care  of  the  arms,  tents,  flores,  &c.  necef&ury 
for  military  operations.     Nothing,  therefore,  that  relates  to 
any  of  thefc  can  be  put  in  execution  without  the  conc^^• 
rence  of  thofe  three  tribunals. 

Every  fupreme  tribunal  has  alfo  its  cenfor,  an  officer 
merely  paflivc,  who  decides  upon  nothing,  but  watches 
over  all.  He  affifls  at  all  affemblies,  revifes  all  their  acts, 
and  makes  no  mention  to  the  tribunals  of  any  irregular. 
rity  he  has  obferved,  but  immediately  acquaints  the  em- 
peror. He  informs  him  alfo  of  the  feults  committed  by 
the  mandarins,  either  in  the  public  adminiftration  of  af« 
fairs,  or  ia  ^cir  private  conduct.      Thefe  cenfors  ))o)4 
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their  places  for  life,  and  this  fecurity  gives  them  couragt 
to  ipeak  out,  wher\  they  obforve  any  impropriety  or 
abulb    . 

Their  accufa^on  is  fufficient  to  fet  on  foot  an  inquiry^ 
which  generally  leads  to  a  proof;  the  accufed  is  then 
difcharged  from  his  office,  were  he  even  one  of  the  firil 
men  in  the  empire ;  and  the  commoneft  perfon  is  after-* 
wards  held  in  as  much  eftimation  as  he."^  It  is,  How- 
ever, fomething  remarkable,  that  the  complaints  of  thefe 
cenibrs  are  referred  to  the  very  tribunals  of  which  the  ac- 
ctifed  are  members. 

Thefe  cenfors  form  alfo  ^  tribunal  named  Tou-ch^-yven^ 
vrhich  has  the  infpedion  of  the  whole  empire :  its  mem- 
l>ers  have  the  power  of  remonftrating  with  the  elhperor, 
whenever  the  intereft  of  the  public,  or  that  of  the  prince, 
renders  it  neceflary.  Their  infpeiSlion  extends  alfo  over 
all  lawyers  and  military  men  in  public  employments,  and 
Qver  every  clafs  of  citizens.  In  (hort,  they  are,  ftrictly 
fpeaking,  placed  between  the  prince  and  the  mandarins  ; 
between  the  mandarins  and  the  people ;  between  the  peo- 
ple and  families;  between  families  and  individuals;  and 
they  unite,  generally  fpeaking,  to  the  importance  of  their 
office  the  moft  uncorruptible  probity  and  invincible  cou- 
ragci  The  fovereign  may,  if  he  proceeds  to  rigour,  take 
away  their  lives ;  but  many  of  them  have  patiently  fuf- 
fered  death,  rather  than  betray  the  caufe  of  truth,  or  wink 
at  abufes.  It  is  not  therefore  fufficient  to  get  rid  of  one, 
in  order  to  gain  a  point ;  they  mud  all  be  treated  in  the 
iame  manner,  for  the  laft  would  tread  with  the  fame  rc- 
iblutioii  in  the  fteps  of  thofs  who  had  gone  before  him. 

There  is  ftill  another  tribunal,  which  exifts,  we  believe, 
no  where  but  in  China ;  it  is  the  tribunal  of  Princes,  and  is 
compofed  of  princes  only.  Some  of  the  ordinary  mandarins 
indeed  belong  to  it  as  fubaltcrns,  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  draw 
out  cafes  and  other  writings  neceflary  for  determining  any 
fait.     The  names  of  the  children  of  the  imperial  family 
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are  inscribed,  as  foon  as  they  are  bom,  in  the  regifteri 
of  this  tribunal ;  and  to  it  are  configned  the  dignities  and 
titles  which  the  emperor  confers  upon  them.  This  tri^ 
bunal  is  the  only  court  where  they  can  be  tried ;  and,  in 
cafes  of  accufation,  it  abiblves  or  puniihes  them,  acconLi 
ing  to  its  pleafure. 

There  is  another  tribunal  no  lefs  peculiar  to  China  doa 
tfie  two  preceding,  but  better  known  than  either :  it  is  tke 
Tribimal  of  Hiftory,  called  Hanriin-yvin.    It  is  compoM 
of  the  greateft  geniufes  and  of  men  of  the  moft  proibml 
erudition  in  the  empire ;  to  this  tribunal  is  entniflcd  dw 
education  of  the  heir  apparent  to  the  throne,  and  the  com* 
pilation  and  arranging  of  the  general  hiftory  of  the  cn^ 
pire.    This  laft  part  of  their  office  makes  diem  formidifale 
even  to  the  emperor  himfelf  s  for  his  attempts  to  oppreftf 
or  feduce  them,  would  be  configned  to  hiftory,  in  fpite  of 
all  his  efforts  to  the  contrary. 

From  this  body  are  generally  chofen  the  ca-kuy  or  xntii^ 

darins  of  the  firil  clafs,  and  the  prefidents  of  the  fuproM 

tribunals. 

Civil  Laws. 

The  Chinefe  have  taken  moil  of  their  civil  laws  fitfl^ 
their  canonical  books  of  morality,  and  filial  piety  is  ttei^ 
bafis.  Some  decrees  of  the  emperors,  refpe£ting  the  ob«^ 
fervance  of  certain  ceremonies,  which  cuflom  has  cfta^ 
blifhed,  form  the  refl  of  the  code. 

Every  mandarin  who  is  a  governor  of  a  province  QT 
city,  is  obliged,  twice  a  month,  to  inflrud  the  peoplr 
aflembled  round  him,  and  to  recommend  to  them  the  ob« 
fervance  of  the  following  articles. 

I.  You  muft  put  in  pradice  die  dudes  prefcribed  by 
filial  piety,  and  obferve  that  deference  which  is  due  froa 
a  younger  to  an  elder  brother.  By  thefe  means  only  cm 
you  learn  to  fet  a  proper  value  upon  thofe  obligatioia 
which  Nature  impofes  on  all  hien. 
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il*  You  muft  always  preferve  a  refpeftful  remembrance 
bf  your  anceftors :  hence  will  rcfult  conftant  peace  and 
union  in  your  family. 

III.  Let  harmony  and  concord  reign  throughout  every 
village :  by  this,  quarreU  will  be  banifhed,  and  law-fuits 
preventedv 

IV.  Let  thofc  who  cultivate  the  earth,  and  breed  iilk** 
worms  be  efteemed  and  refpcwied,  you  will  then  want 
neither  grain  for  your  nouriihment,  nor  clothing  to  cover 
you. 

V.  Let  frugality,  temperance,  modefty  and  prudent 
economy,  become  the  obje£b  of  your  reflection,  and 
regulate  your  conduct. 

VI.  Let  the  public  fchools  be  carefully  maintained  s  and, 
above  all,  let  youth  be  inftru£led  early  in  the  duties  of 
life,  and  formed  to  good  morals. 

VII.  Let  every  one  attend  to  his  own  bufinefs,  and  to 
the  duties  of  his  office :  they  will  then  be  better  difcharged. 

VIII.  Let  religious  feds  be  carefully  extirpated  as  toon 
OS  they  fpring  up :  it  might  be  too  late  afterwards. 

IX.  Let  the  terror  of  the  penal  laws  be  often  held  up 
^o  the  people.  For  rude  and  uiitra£table  minds  can  be 
nftrained  by  fear  only. 

5C.  Endeavour  to  acquire  a  pcrfeft  knowledge  of  the  rulcS 
^>f  civility,  and  poll tenefs:  thefe  tend  to  maintain  conc^ord. 

XL  Let  the  education  of  children,  and  particularly  of 
younger  fons,  be  the  principal  objeft  of  your  attention. 

XII.  Avoid  flander,  and  abftain  from  malicious  accu- 
&tions. 

XIII.  Conceal  none  of  thofe  criminals  who,  on  account 
^tf  their  crimes,  have  been  bani(hed  from  fociety,  and 
m:ondemned  to  a  wandering  life :  by  concealing  them,  you 
become  their  accomplices. 

XIV.  Be  pundhial  in  paying  the  duties  and  taxes  im- 
j>ofed  by  the   prince  ;  this  will  free  you  from  the  oppref- 

O  0 
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fion  of  diofe  who  coHeA  them,  and  from  veJOtious  Iair# 

fuits. 

XV.  Be  careful  to  ad  in  concert  widi  ttie  magiftnav 
of  die  diftrid  to  which  you  belong,  and  to  fecond  thor 
cflfbrts  in  dlfcharging  the  duties  of  dieir  office :  bj  Aek 
means,  they  will  be  enabled  to  detedl  the  guilty  and  (f 
prevent  robbery  and  theft, 

XVI  •  Reftrain  every  fudden  emotion  of  paffioil;  tad 
you  will  avoid  many  dangert. 

From  the  manner  in  which  thefe  ordinances  are  d& 
veredy  it  is  evident  that  the  fovereigns  of  China  gift 
even  to  tlieir  laws  and  regulations  the  form  of  mauni 
and  precepts.  Every  law  in  Europe  is  preceded  by  a  pie^ 
amble,  fetting  forth  the  reafon  of  ena^ng  it ;  bat  ia 
China  the  law  invariably  precedes  the  explanaiida  of  tii 
motive. 

Thofe  laws  which  concern  marriage  are  very  extenfiiti. 
A  Chincfe  can  have  only  one  lawful  wife ;  and  it  U 
neceflary  that  her  rank  smd  age  (bould  be  nearly  eqinl  19 
Jus  own ;  but  he  may  have  feveral  concubines,  widioiii 
any  formality  whatever,  except  firft  paying  to  their  fin^ 
rents,  if  they  have  any,  a  certain  fum  of  money,  and 
entering  into  a  written  engagement  to  treat  their  daugbten 
well. 

Thefe  concubines  are  totally  dependent  on  the  lawful 
wife,  their  children  are  coniidered  ^  hers  ;  they  addfcb 
her  as  mother,  and  give  this  title  to  her  only.  After  her 
death,  they  are  obliged  to  wear  mourning  for  three  jreanp 
and  to  abfent  themfelves  from  public  examinations,  but 
the  death  of  their  natural  mother  fubjedls  them  to  die 
obfervance  of  none  of  thefe  regnktions. 

A  widower,  or  a  widow,  may  enter  a  fecond  time  into 
the  matrimonial  flate  without  paying  much  attendon  tm 
any  of  the  preceding  regulations. 
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A  widcvw  #ho  has  children  becomes  abfolute  miftrefr 
of  herfelf :  her  parents  can  neither  compel  bet  to  nariy 
•g^in  orto  remain  in  a  fiate  of  widowhood. 

Widows  do  not  enjoy  the  £ime  privilege  when  tbqf 
have  no  male  children.  The  parents  of  their  firft  hiif* 
taidcan  place  them  in  marriage,  without  their  confent, 
•r  knowledge.  They  are  authorifed  by  the  law  to  do  thiSf 
in  order  that  they  may  indemnify  themielves,  for  the 
money  they  have  coft  their  foriher  hufbands.  Thb  ftridly 
%edung  is  felling  them :  however,  if  they  are  left  with 
child,  this  traffic  is  fufpended  ;  aad  it  cannot  take  place 
if  diey  bring  forth  a  fon. 

To  this  law  there  are  two  exceptions :  the  firft  when 
Ae  parents  of  the  widow  affign  her  a  proper  maintenance^ 
Wftd  feimburfe  thofe  of  the  deceafed  huiband  ;  the  other» 
vhen  the  widow  embraces  a  religious  life,  and  becomes 
a  lionzefs. 

Divorces  are  granted  in  China,  in  cafes  of  adultery, 
aoaitual  diflike,  incompatibility  of  tempers  and  difpofi- 
tions,  indifcretion,  jealoufy,  abfolute  difobedience,  fterility. 
Off  hereditary  and  infectious  difeafes. 

A  huiband  cannot  fend  away  or  fell  his  wife,  until  a 

divorce  has  been  legally  obtained.     If  this  regulation  is 

not  ftridly  obferved,  the  buyer  and  feller  become  equally 

culpable. 

If  a  wife,  acknowledged  as  lawful,  withdraws  from  her 

{unily,  the  huiband  fues ;  fentcnce  is  pronounced,  and 
he  may  fell  the  fugitive,  who  by  this  fentence  ceafes  to 
be  1m  wife,  and  becomes  his  flave. 

The  law  protedls  alfo  the  wife  who  is  abandoned  by 
her  huiband.  If  he  abfents  himfelf  for  three  years,  (he 
is  at  liberty  to  lay  her  cafe  before  the  mandarins,  who 
can  authorife  her  to  take  another  huiband,  but  if  (he  anti- 
cipates their  confent,  (he  is  expofed  to  the  moA  rigoroui 

puniihment, 

^       ,  O  0  2 
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If  a  young  woman  has  been  betrothed  to  a  young  man, 
and  if  prcfents  have  been  given  and  received  by  the  parents 
of  the  intended  hufband  and  wife,  that  young  woman  can 
have  no  other  hu(band,  and  if  ihe  marries  another  the 
law  declares  fuch  marriage  null. 

If,  in  the  room  of  a  young  woman  (hewn  to  the  fe- 
male confidant  whofe  bufinefs  is  to  make  up  the  match, 
another  be  fubftituted  ;  or  if  the  daughter  of  a  free  maa 
marry  his  flave ;  or,  if  any  one  gives  his  flavc  to  a  free 
woman  and  perfuades  her  parents  that  he  is  his  fon  at 
relation  the  marriage  is  null  and  void  ;  and  all  thofe  who 
have  had  any  (hare  in  carrying  on  the  fraud  are  feverdjF 
puniihed. 

Every  mandarin  of  letters  5s  forbid  to  marry  into  any 
family  rcfiding  in  that  'province  or  city  of  which  he  ii 
governor.  The  marriage  is  not  valid  if  he  trefpafies 
againil  this  law ;  and  he  himfclf -is  condemned  to  bo 
fevercly  baflrnadocd. 

It  is  unlawful  for  a  Chincfe  youth  to  mairy  while  ht 
wears  mourning  cither  for  a  father  or  mother.  If  pro- 
mifes  have  been  made  prior  to  the  death  of  his  parent, 
every  engagement  ceafcs  upon  that  event,  and  the  man 
Is  obliged  to  give  information  of  it  to  the  parents  of 
his  intended  bride. 

Marriage  is  alfo  fufpended  when  a  family  experiences 
^ny  fcvcre  misfortune :  fuch  as  a  relation  being  thrown 
into  prifoni  but  this  regulation  may  be  fetafide,  provided 
he  gives  his  confcnt. 

Two  brothers  cannot  efpoufe  two  flfters  ;  a  widower 
is  not  at  liberty  to  marry  his  fon  with  the  daughter  of  the 
widow  whom  he  efpoufes,  nor  is  a  man  permitted  to 
marry  any  of  his  own  relations,  however  diftant  the  de- 
grees of  cunfanguinity  may  be  between  them. 

Every  father  of  a  family  is  refponfible  for  the  condud 
of  his  children  and  domeflics.  All  faults  are  imputecl 
to  him  which  it  was  his  duty  to  prevent. 
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No  mother  in  China  has  the  right  of  making  a  will. 
Adoption  is  authorifed  by  law,  and  the  adopted  ohild 
enters  into  all  the  rights  of  a  lawful  fon,  afTumcs  the  name 
of  the  perfon  who  has  adopted  him,  wears  mourning,  if 
he  happens  to  die,  becomes  his  heir,  and  has  a  (hare  of 
his  money  and  effects,  if  any  are  left,  as  well  as  the  reft 
pf  his  children :  a  right  only  is  referved  to  the  father  of 
making  a  few  difpoiitions  in  their  f&vour. 

Children,  whether  adopted  or  not,  fuccecd  to  the  cflates 
of  the  f:ther,  but  not  to  his  dignity  or  titles :  the  emperor 
9lone  can  continue  or  confer  thefe, 

Cuftoqa  has  rectified  among  citizens  of  the  higher  and 
middling  clailes,  a  law  which  authorized  a  father  to  fell 
his  foH)  and  the  fale  of  children  Is  at  prefent  rather  tole- 
rated than  authorized  among  people  of  inferior  rank,  who 
Hre  fojbid  to  fell  them  to  comedians,  or  to  thofe  of  mean 
and  profligate  lives. 

A  fon  is  always  a  minor  during  the  life  of  his  father, 
-who  is  abfolute  mafter  of  whatever  he  has  inherited  from 
his  anceftors,  or  acquired  by  his  own  induftry.  A  fon 
is  liable  for  the  debts  contracted  by  his  father,  thofe  of 
gaming  excepted. 

A  father's  laft  will  cannot  be  fet  afide  on  account  of 
any  error  in  the  form. 

Slavery  is  authorifed  in  China ;  but  the  power  of  the 
mafter  is  entirely  confined  to  what  concerns  his  fervice. 
He  would  be  puniflied  with  death,  were  it  proved,  that 
he  had  taken  advantage  of  his  power,  to  debauch  the 
daughter  or  wife  of  his  flave. 

No  huft)andman  can  be  harafled  for  the  payment  of  taxes, 
after  he  has  begun  to  till  the  earth ;  that  is  from  about 
the  middle  of  fpring,  to  the  beginning  of  harveft. 

Such  are,  in  general,  the  eftabliftied  laws  in  China,  re- 
lative to  civil  affairs.  With  regard  to  certain  temporary 
irfifts  iffued  by  different  emperors,  it  can  only  be  faid  many 
pi  them  have  difcovercd  wifdom  and  an  attention  to  tbc 
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public  wclfiire  ;  and  others  would  certainly  never  have 
appeared,  in  a  country  where  the  perfons  moft  intereded 
had  pofleflfed  any  (hare  in  the  government. 

FENAL      LAW!^      AND    PROCEDURE    IN      CRIMINAL 

MATTERS. 

The  mode  of  procedure  in  criminal  cafes  among  die 
Chinefe  is  exceeding  flow ;  and  this,  as  the  accufed  per- 
ion  is  kept  conftantly  in  prifon  during  the  whole  proceftf 
is  a  great  evil,  to  fay  the  leaft  of  it ;  but  this  flownels 
becomes  often  the  fafeguard  of  thofe  who  are  unjuftly  ac- 
cufed ;  and  time  frequently  unveils  the  truth,  which  muft 
always  be  unfavourable  to  the  guilty. 

Every  perfon  accufed  is  examined  by  five  or  fix  tii* 
bunals  ;  each  of  them  examines  the  procefs  ;  and  their  in- 
quiries are  not  only  diredted  againft  the  accufed,  butaifo 
againft  the  accufer  and  the  witnefles. 

The  Chinefe  prifons  are  not  dungeons,  difgufting  with 
filth  and  obfcurity,  like  thofe  of  many  European  nations  : 
they  are  fpacious,  and  have  a  degree  of  convenieiKC  noc 
generally  found  in  fuch  places. 

A  mandarin  is  obliged  to  infpcft  them,  and  to  lee 
prifoners  properly  treated,  to  fend  for  phyficians,  and  ta 
fupply  th^m  with  remedies  at  the  emperor's  expenoe. 
}f  a  prifoner  dies,  the  mandarins  muft  inform  the  em- 
peror, who  often  orders  fome  of  the  higher  mandarins  to 
fxaminc  whether  he  has  faithfully  difchargcd  hi;s  duty- 

The  dlH'erence  of  the  Chinefe  punifliments  is  regulated 
by  the  d liferent  degrees  of  delinquency.  Some  of  them 
will  appear,  however^  exceedingly  fevere  and  rigorous^  as 
no  doubt  they  are. 

The  flighted  of  all  their  punifliments  Is  the  iafilnmd^^ 
ufcd  only  for  chaftifing  thofe  guilty  of  trivial  faults.  The 
criminality  of  the  offender  determines  the  number  of 
blpw^  wjiicb  he  receivesj^  but  the  loweft  number  is  twenty • 
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7he  empetor  orders  this  punifhment  to  beinflided  upon 
JbiDC  of  his  courtiers ;  but  this  does  not  prcvctit  Chem 
from  being  afterwards  received  into  favour. 

l!lie  baton,  or  pan-tjie^  ufed  for  this  puni(hment,  is  a 

{ucce  of  bamboo,  a  little  flatted^  broad   at  the  bottom^ 

and  polUhed  at  the  upper  extremity.     Every  mandarin  has 

uui&ority  to  ufe  it  at  pUafure^  when  any  one  forgets  to 

falme  him,  or  when  he  adminifters  public  jufiicc.     On 

inch  occafionsy  he  fica  gravely  behind  a  table,  upon  which 

IB  a  bag  filled  with  fmall  fiicks,  while  a  nun^ber  of  petty 

officers  ftand  round  him,   each  fumifhed  with  fome  of 

fStyck  pan^tfieSf  and  waiting  only  for  his  iignal  to  make 

nie  of  them.     The  mandarin  takes  from  the  bag  one  of 

thofe  Aicks  which  it  contains,  and  throws  it  into  the  hall 

of  audience.     The  culprit  is  then  feized,  and  ftretched 

out,  with   his  belly    towards  the  ground;   his  breeches 

are  pulled  down  to  his  heels,  and  an  athletic  domeftic 

applies  five   fmart  blows  of  his  pan^tjie ;  another  fuc- 

oecds,  and  bellows  6ve  more,  if  the  mandarin  draws  an« 

other  fmall  baton  from  the  ba^,  and  thus,  by  gradation* 

until  he  is  pleafed  to  make  no  more  fignals.     The  offender, 

nrho  has  undergone  this  chaftifement,  muft  then  throw  him* 

felf  on  his  knees  before  the  judge,  incline  his  body  three 

times  to  the  earth,  and  thank  him  for  the  care  which  he 

takes  of  his  education.    It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  a  pco-> 

pie  not  the  dupes  of  the  mod  abjcd  (lavcry  and  fuperlli- 

tion,  can  be  brought  quietly  to  fubmit  to  this  arbitrary 

exertion  of  power. 

The  punifhment  of  the  wooden  collar  is  alfo  ufed  in 
China.  This  wooden  collar  is  compofcd  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  hollowed  <nit  in  the  middle,  which,  when  put  to- 
gether, leave  fu/ficient  room  for  the  neck  of  an  individual. 
They  are  laid  upon  the  fhoulders  of  the  criminal,  and 
joined  together,  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  prevent  his  feeing 
his  feet,  or  putting  his  hands  to  his  mouth ;  he  is  thus 
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rendered  incapable  of  eating  without  the  afliftance  of  alU 
other,  and  is  obliged  to  carry  his  burden  night  and  day* 
Its  weight  is  from  fifty  to  two  hundred  pounds,  regulated 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  crime. 

For  robbery,  having  broken  the  peace,  difturbed  a  fa* 
mily,  or  being  a  notorious  gambler,  the  duration  of  this 
punifhment  is  generally  three  months.  The  criminal  ii 
not  at  liberty  to  take  (belter  in  his  own  houfe :  he  i 
Rationed  in  fome  public  fquare,*at  the  gate  of  a  city  or 
pic,  or  of  the  tribunal  in  which  he  was  condemned.* 
When  the  term  of  his  puniftiment  is  expired,  he  is  taken, 
before  the  mandarin,  who  exhorts  him  in  a  firiendly  man^ 
ner  to  amend  his  life,  and,  after  he  has  received  twcatf 
found  blows,  he  difcharges  him. 

Other  crimes,  of  an  inferior  nature  to  homicide,  U9 
punifhed  by  baniftimcnt  into  Tartary,  by  condemnirs 
the  guilty  to  drag  the  royal  barks  for  three  j'carsior 
marking  the  cheeks  with  a  hot  iron: 

Robbery  between  relations  is  more  feverely  puniflieA 
than  when  committed  on  a  ftranger. 

If  any  one  gives  information  againft  his  &ther,  mothers 
grandfather,  grandmother,  uncle  or  eldeft  brother,  he  i 
condemned  to  receive  an  hundred  blows  of  the  pan'tfir 
and  to  be  baniQied  for  three  years,  if  the  accufation  isjuft 
if  it  prove  falfe,  he  is  Hrangled. 

Criminal  intercourfe  between  relations  of  difierem: 
fexcs  is  punifhed  in  proportion  to  the  degrees  of  conba- 
guinity  between  them. 

Deficiency  of  duty  to  a  father,  mother,  grandfathet 
grandmother,  is  condemned  by  the  llw,  and  punifhed  bj/ 
an  hundred  blows  of  the  pan-tfie  ;  if  abufive  Izngaigi  i^ 
ufcd,  the  offender  is  ftrangled  ;  if  he  lifts  his  hand  againft 
them,  he  is  beheaded  ;  and  if  he  wounds  or  maims  them^ 
his  flefh  is  torn  from  his  bones  with  red-hot  pincersj  and 
he  is  cut  into  a  tlioufand  pieces. 


'  t  ywngor  brother  abufes  his  elderi  he  U  condemned 
!cei?c  an  hundred  blows  of  the  pan-tfie.  If  he  ftrikes 
»  b»  ia  Gbndemned  to  exile. 

lie  burying  place  of  eveiy  family  is  facred,  unalien- 
^  and  cannot  be  feined.  The  trees  growing  upon  it 
ot^  'OTi  pain  of  death,  be  cut,  except  when  they  are 
foiL\  and  even  then,  not  until  a  mandarin  has  in- 
led  them,  and  attefted  their  eondition.  Robbery  of 
s  buiying  places,  even  of  the  fmalleft  of  their  oma- 
Hf  ia  piinifliable  as  (acrilege. 

lie  man  who  in  an  accidental  quarrel  happois  to  kill 
advtfflary,  is  ilrangled  without  remiffion.  A  rope. 
It  fix  or  feven  ftet  in  length,  with  a  running  noofe,  is 
wn  over  the  criminal's  head ;  a  couple  of  domeftics 
npng  to  the  tribunal  pull  it  in  diflferent  diredions,  then 
(udden  quit  it  v  a  few  moments  after,  they  give  a 
id  pull,  which  generally  iinUhes  the  bufinefs. 
I  certain  parts  of  China^  the  operation  is  performed 
i  a  kind  of  bow.  The  criminal  is  placed  on  bia 
»,  the  fltlng  fA  the  inAriiment  is  put  round  his  neck, 
:h  being  ftrongly  comprefled  by  the  elafticity  of  the 
,  he  is  inftantly  ftrangled  when  the  executioner  gives 
{mart  pull  towards  him. 

dieading  is  confidered  by  the  Chinefe  as  the  mod  dif- 
•ful  of  all  punilhments.  It  is  referved  for  the  moft 
crate  aflaffins  only,  or  for  thofe  crimes  equally  atro^ 
M  413  murder. 

4  ie  tutin  a  tboufand  pieces*  This  is  a  punifhmcnt  wc 
eve  uidcnown  but  in  China.  It  is  deflined  for  date 
ciinall,  rebellious  fubjefls,  and  children  who  maim 
r  parents.  The  criminal  is  tied  to  a  poll ;  the  execu« 
«r  fcalps  the  fkin  from  his  head,  and  pulls  it  over  his 
1 5  he  afterwards  tears  the  flcfh  from  different  parts  of 
body,  and  never  quits  this  horrid  labour  until  fatigue 
dcxs  him  unable  to  proceed.    He  then  abandons  what 

pp 
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remains  of  the  body  to  the  ferocity  of  the  people, 
finifli  what  he  has  left  undone* 

Much  has J>een  written  in  Europe  againft  the  .tortorifiBi 
of  criminals;  either  in  the  common  or  fxtraordinarj 
ner,  and  the  cufiom  is  in  general  happily  fupprefEBd ;  .1 
they  are  both  pradifed  in  China,   and  even  the  ordinaij^B 
torture  is  extremely  fevere ;  it  is  applied  to  the  feet 
hands :  for  the  feet  an  inftrument  is  ufed  which 
of  three  crofs  pieces  of  wood  ;  that  in  the  middle  is  fiaedi 
the  two  others  turn,  and  are  moveable ;  the  feet  of 
criminal  are  put  into  this  machine,  which  iqueezes 
fo  dofe,  that  the  ancle-bones  become  flat.    The  t|tlui«s 
applied  to  the  hands  appears  to  be  lefs  painful  i  iinaLS 
pieces  of  wood  are  placed  diagonally  between  the 
of  the  culprit ;  his  fingers  are  then  firmly  tied  with 
and  he  is  fuffered  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  ia 
painful  lituation. 

The  extraordinary  torture  js  horrid  ;  it  confifb  in 
ing  fmall  gafhes  in  the  body  of  the  criminal,  ayid 
off  his  fldn  in  the  form  of  thongs:   this  punijEhmeat 
ufed  in  cafes  of  treafon,  or  when,  the  crimioars  fffSiM 
being  clearly  proved,  it  is  deemed  neceflary  to  compel 
to  difcover  his  accomplices. 

No  fentence  of  death  is  ever  put  in  execution  uodl 
has  been  approved  and  confirmed  by  the  emperor. 
copy  of  the  procefs  is  laid  before  him  ;  a  numberof 
copies  are  alfo  made  out,  both  in  the  Chinefe  and  TaitaT 
languages,  which  the  emperor  fubmits  to  the  examlnatioi 
of  a  like  number  of  dodors,  either  Tartars  or  Chinefe 
When  the  crime  is  great,  and  clearly  proved,  the  empenr 
writes  at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence,  *'  When  yon  recetfi 
<<  thisorder,  let^it  be  executed  without  delay."    Whs 
the  crime,  though  punilhable  by  death  according  to  kW| 
is  ranked  only  in  the  ordinary  clafs,  the  emperor  writes 
at  the  bottom  of  the  fentence,  <<  Let  the  criminal  be  du 
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^'  tallied  in  prifoni  and  executed  in  autumn.**  The  em* 
peror  never  writes  an  order  for  any  execution  until  he  has 
prepared  himfeif  by  fading. 

This  monarch,  like  all  other  fovereign  princes,  has  the 
power  of  pardoning ;  but  he  very  feldom  uies  this  pre- 
rogative :  there  are,  however,  fome  exceptions  which  law 
d  cuftom  dired  him  to  make ;  they  however  are  not 
grounded,  as  in  Europe,  m  fome  favourable  circumftances 
in  die  cafe,  but  on  fome  relative  fituation  of  the  culprit, 
as  (hould  he  prove  the  heir  of  an  ancient  family,  &c. 

A  jailor  who  exercifes  cruelty  and  oppreflion  towards 
his  prifoners ;  a  fubaltem  judge  who  fubje6b  a  criminal 
tm  any  reftraints  but  thofe  authorifed  by  law  ;  a  fuperior 
judge  who  afliimes  a  power  of  adding  to  the  rigour  and 
feverity  of  the  law,  are  all  puniihed,  and  their  flighteft 
pun{(hment  always  is  to  be  d^pofed. 

In  crimes  where  the  puniihmcnt  is  not  capital^  the  near 
xelation  of  an  accufed  perfon  acknowledged  to  be  guilty, 
k  permitted  to  put  himfelf  in  his  place,  and  to  undergo 
the  punifhment  infliAed  by  the  law.  F.  du  Halde  cites 
a  cafe  of  a  fon,  whofe  father  was  condemned  to  be  bafli- 
mdoed.  The  young  man  threw  his  arms  around  the 
body  of  his  father>  and  with  tears  begged  to  be  puniflied 
in  his  dead.  The  mandarin,  touched  by  the  noble  gene« 
rofity  of  the  youth,  pardoned  the  criminal :  fo  highly  re- 
fpeded  is  filial  piety  in  China. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  all  perfons  accufed,  what« 
ever  their  crimes  may  be,  are  permitted  to  vifit  them  in 
prifon,  and  to  give  them  every  afliftance  in  their  power : 
they  are  even  encouraged  to  this,  inftead  of  being  pre* 
vented. 

INTERNAL   POLICE   OF   THt   CITIES. 

Every  city 'in  China  is  divided  into  different  divifions. 
An  officer  is  appointed  for  each  diviflon,  who  is  anfwerablo 
for  every  thing  that  paffes  contrary  to  good  order  ^  and  i£ 

P  p  a 
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he  ncglcfls  to  makd  proper  inquiry  into  any  irregultri^, 
or  to  ihform  the  mandarin  govemor>  he  is  fiA^eded  to  fk 
fame  punifhment  as  thofc  who  are  tefradory* 

Every  father  of  a  family  is  obliged  *to  anfwer  ibr  (he 
condu^  of  his  children  and  domeftics,  becaufebeisvd' 
ed  with  every  kind  of  authority  over  them,  ihort  of  fife 
or  death. 

Neighbours  are  obliged  to  give  every  help  and  afflfluitt 
m  their  power  to  one  another,  in  cafes  of  robbery  and  Ac^ 
efpecially  if  thefe  accidents  happen  in  the  night-titte* 

Every  city  is  fumi(hed  with  gates,  and  &U  -the  httb 
are  barricgdoed  as  foon  as  night  commences.    Gentindi 
arc  pofted  at.  proper  intervals,  who  flop  all  tfiafe  ivha 
walk  abroad  in  the  night-time,  and  a  number  'Of  lioffi- 
men  are  generally  ftationed  on  the  fampaftSi  who'go  Ae 
rounds  for  the  fame  purpofe.    Seldom,  howtver,  io  faok 
pie  of  ^ny  charader  expofe  themfekes  tto  the  'danger  of 
falling  into  the  hands  of  'the  police.    Nigbtf  hj  A» 
Chinefe  magiftrates,  is  itfigneij^r  rep^tf  ami  ihi  Jtf  fit 
lahur. 

Watch  is  likewife  kept  in  the  day-time  at  evtty^aif^ 
to  obferve  thofe  who  enter:  rfor  this  purpofe  a goanl  k 
ftationed  at  each  gate ;  paifoigcfs  are  carefully  exanined^ 
and  if  they  are  difcovered  to  be  flrangers,  they  are  imme* 
diately  carried  before  a  mandarin,  and  often  dcteioed^imd 
the  will  of  the  governor  is  known. 

The  'backwardnefs  of  the  Chinefe  to  admit  ftmngers 
aftiongthem,  arifesfrom  a  fuppofition,'that  in  pracefr  of 
time,  an  alteration- of  manners^  euftoms,  and  oeiemQaia^ 
might  refuU  from  foch  ain  intercourfe,  and  igiw  birth  f» 
quarrels,  party  difputes,  and  fedition,  and  at  lengtb  ovc»» 
turn  the  government. 

When,  to  revenge  an  infult,  a  quarrel  takesrplace,  mdt 
throws  afide  the  ftick,  or  whatever  other  weapon  he  nof 
have  in  his  hand,  and  |hcy  decide  it  with  their,  fifts  oriy^ 
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bui  they  frequently  go  before  a  mandsurin,  and  beg  him 
io  fettle  the  difpute  for  them.  The  magiAratep  after  hav^ 
ing  examined  into  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  orders  the  moft 
jctilpable  to  receive  a  found  bafiinading,  and  fometimea 
even  both  of  them. 

Kone  but  military  people  are  permitted  to  wear  armi 
in  public^  and  thofe  only  during  a£hial  war:  at  other 
times  they  mud  appear  like  plaiif  dtizenSf  except  when 
tliey  attend  a  review^  mount  guards  or  accompany  a  man- 
darin. Proftitutes  are  not  permitted  to  i«maia  witliin  the 
walls  of  any  city,  but  they  may  regde  in  the  fuburbs, 
dMw^  they  muft  not  keep  a  houfe  of  their  own.  Soaie 
individual  is  cxprefsly  authorifed  io  afford  tbem  lodging  ; 
hetmift  watch  over  and  obferve  their  condud;  and  if 
there  arifes  any  wA(c  or  quarrel  in  his  boufe,^  he  alone  is 
sefponfible,  and  puniflied  for  it.  . 

Every  ci^  of  Chinai  and  fometimes  even  an  ordinary 
town,  has  an  eftablifluneot,  called  by  the  Chinefe  Tang^ 
fmh  where  money  may  be  immediately  borrowed  upon 
pledges*  No  preliminaries  are  neceffary,  the  tran(a£lion 
3S  concealed,  and  the  borrower  may  remain  unknown.  If 
tie  choofes  to  tell  his  name,  it  is  written  down ;  if  he  does 
not,  no  further  queftions  are  ailced  him*  Thofe  who 
belong  to  thefe  offices  take  an  exa£l  defcription,  when  the 
rcafe  requires  it,  of  the  figure  of  the  perfon,  that  they  may 
fee  able,  in  any  event,  to  give  an  account  to  the  police. 

The  ufual  intereft  of  money  in  China  is  faid  to  be  thirty 

perxent.  which  is  a  proof  that  coin  is  very  fcarce.     At  this 

.sate  money  may  be  borrowed  at  the  Tang-pou.     Every 

i|iledge  is  marked  with  a  number  when  left  at  the  office, 

and  the  office  mufi  be  anfwerable  for  it ;  but  it  is  forfeited 

the  very  day  after  the  term  mentioned  in  the  note  of  agree-« 

TSient  is  expired. 

Every  diverfion  that  tends  to  promote  or  encourage  idle- 
Bcfs,  is  abfolutely  forbidden  to  young  people ;  and  almoft 
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the  whole  of  their  time  is  devoted  to  (hidy.  Such  a  mode 
of  education  would  no  doubt  be  highly  difgufling  to  our 
youth  in  Europe ;  but  in  a  country  where  merit  alone 
conduiSls  to  dignity  and  honour,  and  where  jgnorance  if 
negle£led  and  defpifed,  encouragement  overcomes  difguft, 
and  no  application  is  confidered  as  a  hard(hip. 

GENERAL   POLICE. 

The  roads  arft  in  general  very  broad  ;  they  are  paved 
in  alt  the  fouthem,  and  in  fome  of  the  northern  provinces. 
Valleys  have  been  filled  up,  and  paflfages  have  been  cut 
through  rocks  and  mountains,  in  order  to  make  highways^ 
and  to  preferve  them  as  nearly  as  pofiible  on  a  level. 
They  are  frequently  bordered  with  very  lofty  trees,  and 
IbmcLimes  with  walls  eight  or  ten  feet  in  height,  in  which 
openings  are  left  at  certain  intervals,  which  give  a  paflagje 
into  crofs  roads.  On  all  the  great  roads  covered  feats  aie 
created  at  proper  diftances,  where  the  traveller  may  {hclter 
himfelf  from  the  inclemency  of  winter,  or  the  heati  of 
fummer,  which  are  often  exceffive.  Temples  and  pago^ 
are  alfo  frequently  to  be  met  with,  to  which  admittance 
IS  always  granted  in  the  day-time,  though  often  refilled  in 
the  night,  the  mandarins  only  having  the  right  of  lefting 
in  them  as  long  as  they  think  proper. 

The  inns  arc  fpacious  and  fufficiently  numerous  on  the 
principal  roads ;  but  they  are  badly  fupplied  Mith  pnm* 
iions,  and  paiTengers  who  have  no  beds  with  them  muft 
fleep  on  a  plain  mat. 

The  Chincfe  government  has  publiflied  an  itinerary  of 
tJie  whole  Chinefe  empire,  which  Comprehends  every  road 
and  canal  from  the  city  of  Pe-kin  to  the  remotcft  extro* 
mitiesof  China* 

On  all  the  great  roads  there  are  towers,  oq  the  tops  of 
which  watch-boxes  arc  eonftruded  for  the  convenience  of 
centincl^  and  flag-fiafT^  raifi^  in  order  that  they  maf 
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imke  certain  fignals  in  cafe  of  any  alarm.  '  Thefe  towers^ 
vhich  are  fquare,  and  generally  built  of  brick,  (eldoia 
exceed  twelve  feet  in  height.  They,  however,  have 
battlements  when  they  are  built  upon  any  of  the  roads 
which  condudt  to  court,  and  they  are  alfo  provided  with 
very  large  bells  of  cad  iron.  They  ferve  alfo  as  poft* 
houfes,  and  the  foldiers  convey  the  letters  on  horfeback 
from  one  to  the  other,  guarded  by  fix  other  hurfe  foU 
diers. 

Conveyance  of  every  kind  is  eafy  in  China ;  and  travcL- 
lors  find  little  difficulty  in  getting  their  baggage  tranfported 
from  one  place  to  another.  In  every  city  there  are  mim^ 
bers  of  porters  aiTociated  under  a  common  chief,  who 
regulates  their  engagements,  fixes  the  price  of  their  la- 
bour, receives  their  hire,  and  is  refponfible  for  every  thing 
they  carry.  When  porters  are  wanted,  he  fumiflies  as 
jAany  as  may  be  neceifary,  and  gives  the  fame  number 
of  tickets  to  the  traveller,  who  returns  one  to  each  porter, 
when  their  work  is  done.  Thefe  tickets  they  deliver  to 
their  chief,  who  immediately  pays  them  from  the  money 
he  received  in  advance. 

This  eftabliftiment  is  direfled  by  the  general  police  of 
the  empire.  On  all  the  great  roads  the  traveller  finds  in 
every  city  feveral  offices  of  this  kind,  that  have  a  fettled 
correfpondence  with  the  next  through  which  he  intends  to 
purfue  his  route.  Before  his  departure,  he  carries  to  one 
of  thefe  offices  a  lift  of  thofe  things  he  wants  removed, 
which  is  immediately  infcribcd  in  a  book  ;  and  if  he  has  oc- 
cafion  for  two,  three,  or  four  hundred  porters,  he  imme- 
diately obtains  them .  Every  thing  is  weighed  by  the  chief, 
and  the  hire  is  five-pence  per  hundred  weight  for  one 
day's  carriage.  An  exadt  regiftcr  of  every  article  is  kept 
in  the  office,  and  the  traveller  pays  the  money  in  advance, 
after  which  he  has  no  occafion  to  give  himfclf  any  trou- 
ble ;  on  his  arrival  at  the  next  city  he  finds  his  baggage 


ftt  the  correfponding  office,  where  it  is  delitered  to  him 
with  the  moft  fcrupuloiis  fidelity. 

The  police  alfd  regulates  the  cuftom-houies ;  becaufe 
every  thing  is  managed  on  the  emperor's  account.  The 
officers  belonging  to  thefe  cufiom-houfes  are  exceedingly 
civil:  they  have  no  concern  with  any  clafs  of  people  but 
merchantsi  whom  they  never  diih^s  by  rigorous  enflk 
ons.  Travellers  are  not  ftopt  here  until  their  baggage  it 
examined,  although  the  officers  are  authorifed  to  do  fi» ; 
nor  fs  the  fmalleft  fee  required  from  diem. 

Duties  are  paid,  either  by  the  piece,  or  by  the  load  :. 
in  the  former  cafe,  credit  is  given  to  the  merchant's  boofc^ 
and  no  further  inquiry  is  made. 

riNAMCES. 

Thegreaterpartof  the  taxes  in  China  are  paidmcomoMV 
dities.  Thofe  who  breed  filk-worms  pay  their  taxes  in  tSkf 
Ac  hufbandmen  in  grain,  and  the  gardeners  In  fruttSt  te^ 

This  mode  of  impofing  taxes  is  far  from  detrimentid  ta 
die  government,  as  in  every  province  there  are  in  its  ier- 
vice  numbers  of  mandarins,  officers,  foldiers,  and  pen- 
lioners  of  different  kindsj  who  are  furnifhed  mth  every 
neceflTary  fci:  food  and  clothing,  fo  that  the  articles  go1« 
le£led  as  taxes,  are  nearly  all  confumed  in  thoie  provinces 
in  which  they  are  levied.  If  any  thing  remains,  it  is  fold 
on  the  account  of  the  emperor,  and  the  amount  is  depofited 
in  the  imperial  treafury. 

The  taxes  paid  in  money,  arife  principally  from  the  (ale 
of  fait,  which  belongs  exclufively  to  the  emperor  j  firom 
the  duties  paid  by  veffels  on  entering  any  of  the  ports  | 
from  the  cuftoms  and  other  impofts  on  various  branches 
of  manufacSure.  Thefe. excepted,  the  trader  contributes 
little  towards  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  and  the  mcdianic 
ftill  lefs.  The  weight  of  the  permanent  and  perlbnal  taxes 
therefore  falls  on  the  hufbaadman. 
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^cfides  the  consumption  in  each  diftri£t  (or  difcharging 
the  ordinary  expences  of  government,  a  refervc  is  made 
to  anfwer  accidental  demands.  A  proper  ftatement  of 
taxes  paid  in  the  provinces,  of  what  is  referved  in  die 
different  cities,  or  contained  in  the  principal  treafuries  of 
the  empire,  is  fubmitted  annually  to  the  examination  of 
the  grand  tribunal  of  finances,  which  revifes  the  whole 
and  keeps  an  account  of  what  is  confumed^  and  of  what« 
ever  furplus  may  be  left. 

The  emperor's  revenue  amounts  to  more  dum  forty-one 
millions  fterting,  which  might  be  eafily  increafed  by  new 
impofitions ;  but  the  Chinefe  emperors  feldom  exercife 
this  privilege.  They  feem  to  confider  it  the  principal  glory 
of  a  prince,  to  be  fparing  of  the  property  of  his  fubje^lS) 
and  to  provide  for  the  exigencies  of  the  ftate,  if  poffible^ 
widiout  having  recourfe  to  fo  difagreeable  an  expedient. 

The  annual  expences  of  government  are  immenfe ;  and 
die  emperor  directs  them  as  he  thinks  proper :  thefe  ex* 
pences,  however,  are  regulated  in  fuch  a  manner  as  never 
to  be  augmented  but  in  cafes  of  the  utmoft  neceffity.  In* 
deed,  adminiftration  often  makes  great  favings,  which 
ierves  to  incrcafe  the  general  treafure  of  the  empire,  and 
prevents  the  impofition  of  new  taxes  when  war  becomes 
unavoidable,  or  unforefecn  calamities  defolate  the  empire. 

The  current  coin  of  China  confifls  only  of  one  kind  ; 
ic  is  denominated  a  caxee,  and  is  made  of  copper.  It  is  of 
a  round  fignrej  and  about  nine-tenths  of  an  inch  in  dia- 
meter, has  a  fmall  fquare  hole  in  the  middle,  and  is  in-* 
Icrjbed  with  two  Chinefe  words  on  the  one  fide,  and  two 
Tartar  words  on  the  other.  In  fome  of  the  provinces  it 
is  aiade  of  that  white  copper  we  have  before  mentioned. 

Silver  has  no  proper  figure,  its  value  is  regulated  by 
weight  only. 

The  Chinefe  government  docs  not  think  that  gold  or 
filver  money  add  to  the  richnefs  of  a  ilate.  China  con« 
tains  many  mines  of  gold  and  filver  s  few?  however,  are 
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permitted  to  be  opened,  but  thofe  of  iron,  copper,  tin,  an^ 
lead  are  worked,  as  their  produ£lions  are  judged  ncceflary 
and  ufefuK 

With  refpe£l  to  commerce,  the  Chineie  entertain  anr 
opinion  that  it  is  ufeful  only  fo  far  as  it  eafes  them  of  their 
fuperfluities,  and  procures  them  neceflaries :  on  this  ac- 
count^ they  confider  even  that  which  they  carry  on  at 
Canton  as  prejudicial  to  the  interefts  of  the  empire. 
**  They  take  from  usj'^  fay  they,  "  ourjilksj  teaSj  and  9ur 
^  porcelain  :  the  price  of  thefe  articles  is  raifed  thr$mgb 
•*  all  the  provinces ;  fuch  a  trade^  therefore^  cannot  ke 
*'  beneficiaL  The  money  brought  us  by  Europeans^  and 
.**  the  high-priced  baubles  which  accompany  it^  are  nure 
^^fuperfluities  to  fuch  aflate  as  ours.  We  have  n9  9ccafi§m 
^  for  more  bullion  than  what  may  he  neceffarj  t9  anfwer 
"  the  exigencies  of  government^  and  to  fupply  tbg  relative 
^  wants  of  individuals,** 

The  only  conmierce  which  the  Chxnefe  confider  of  any 
advantage,  is  that  which  they  keep  up  with  Tartary  ami 
Ruffia ;  as  it  fumifhes  them,  by  barter,  with  thofe  furs  b 
much  ufed  in  all  the  northern  provinces* 

The  difputes  between  the  Ruffians  and  Chinefe,  con-» 
ccming  the  limits  of  their  rcfpeftive  empires,  feem  ta 
have  firfl  paved  the  way  for  that  commercial  intercouife 
which  has  fubfifled  between  them  fince  the  peace  con- 
cluded in  1689.  This  treaty  was  figned  cm  the  27th  of 
Augufl  of  the  above  year,  under  the  reign  of  Ivan  and 
Peter  Alexiovitz.  The  chief  of  the  embafTy  on  tlie  part 
of  Ruffia  was  Golovin,  governor  of  Siberia.  Two  Jefuits, 
Pereirtt  and  Gerbillon  (the  former  a  native  of  Portugal^ 
the  latter  of  France),  were  deputed  by  the  emperor  of 
China;  and  the  conferences  were  held  in  Latin,  with  a 
German  in  the  Ruffian  ambafTador^s  train,  who  was  ac- 
quainted with  that  language.  By  this  treaty  the  Ruffians 
Ibfl  a  large  territory,  befides  the  navigation  of  the  river 
Amoor,  called  by  the  Mantchew  Tartars,  Saghalien^ula^ 
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l>ut,  in  return,  they  obtained  what  they  had  long  defired, 
a  regular  and  permanent  trade  with  the  Chinefe.  The 
llrft  intercourfe  between  Ru/Ea  and  China  commenced  in 
the  beginning  of  the  fcventeenth  century,  at  which  period 
a  finail  quantity  of  Chij^iefe  merchandize  wag  procured 
hy  fome  Ruffian  merchants  ironT  the  Kalmouck  Tartars. 
The  rapid  and  profitable  fale  of  thefe  commodities  encou- 
raged certain  wayvcdes  of  Siberia  to  attempt  a  dire<Sl  and 
open  communication  with  China.  For  this  purpoie  feveral 
perfons  were  at  different  times  deputed  to  Pe-kin^  and, 
though  they  failed  of  obtaining  the  grant  of  a  regular 
commerce,  their  attempts  were,  however,  attended  wi^ 
iWne  important  confequcnces.  The  general  good  recep- 
tion which  the  agents  met  with,  tempted  the  Ruffian 
meichants  to  fend  occafional  traders  to  Pe-kin.  By  thefe 
means,  a  faint  connedlion  was  preferved  with  that  metroi- 
polis.  The  Chinefe  learned  the  advantages  arifmg  from 
the  Ruffian  trade,  and  were  foon  prepared  for  its  fubfe- 
quent  eflablifhment.  This  commerce,  carried  on  by  in- 
Ceryals,  w^as  entirely  fufpended  by  the  hoflilities  on  the 
river  Amoorj  but,  after  the  treaty  of  1689  (in  which 
bodi  fides  fwore  eternal  peace,  and  prayed,  that  the  LorJy 
tbi  Sdvercign  of  All  Things^  might  punijh  thofe^  hy  a 
fudden  deaths  whojkouldfirjl  think  of  rekindling  the  flames 
ef  war)y  the  Ruffians  engaged  with  uncommon  alacrity 
in  dieir  favourite  branch  of  traffic.  The  advantages  arif^ 
ing  from  it  were  foon  found  to  be  fo  confiderable,  that 
Peter  L  formed  a  defign  of  flill  farther  enlarging  it.  For 
this  purpofe,  in  1692,  he  difpatched  to  Pe-kin  Ifbrand  Idesy 
a  native  of  the  dutchy  of  Holflein,  then  in  his  fervice> 
who  requefled,  and  obtained,  that  the  liberty  of  trading 
to  China,  which,  by  the  late  treaty,  had  been  granted  to 
individuals,  might  be  extended  to  caravans. 

After  this  arrangement,  caravans  went  regularly  from 
Ruffia  to  Pe-kin,  where  a  caravanfary  was  allotted  for 
their  reception  ^  and  all  their  expences,  during  their  C0A« 
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tinuanc*  in  that  metropolis,  were  defrayed  by  the  cmpcrof 
of  China.  The  right  of  fending  thefe  caravans,  and  the 
profits  arifing  from  them  belonged  to  the  crown  of  Ruffia. 
In  the  mean  time,  private  merchants  continued,  as  before, 
to  carry  on  a  feparate  trade  with  the  Chinefc,  not  only  at 
Pe-kin,  but  alfo  at  the  head  quarters  of  the  Moguls.  The 
camp  of  thefe  roving  TarUrs  was  generally  ftationed  near 
the  confluence  of  the  Orhon  and  Toula,  between  the 
fouthem  frontiers  of  Siberia  and  the  Mogul  defert.  A  kind 
of  annual  fair  was  held  at  this  fpot,  by  the  Ruflian  and 
Chinefe  merchants,  who  brought  their  refpeftive  commo- 
dities for  fale.  This  rendezvous  foon  became  a  fcene  of 
riot  and  confufion ;  and  repeated  complaints  of  the  drun- 
kennefs  and  mifcondud  of  the  Ruflians  were  tranfinitted 
to  the  Emperor  of  China.  Kang-hl^  exafperated  by 
thefe  complaints,  and  by  the  frequent  reprefentations  of 
his  fubjedls,  threatened  to  expel  the  Ruffians  from  his 
dominions,  and  to  prohibit  them  from  carrying  on  any 
commerce,  either  in  China,  or  in  the  country  of  the  Mo- 
guls. This  circumflance  occafioned  another  embafTy  to 
Pe-kin  in  the  year  171 9.  Capt.  Ifmailof,  the  ambaflador 
who  was  deputed  to  accommodate  matters,  fucceeded  in 
his  negociation :  he  adjufled  every  difficulty,  to  the  fatif- 
fadlion  of  both  parties ;  and,  on  his  departure,  Laurence 
Lange  was  permitted  to  remain  at  Pe-kin,  for  the  pur- 
pofe  of  fuperintending  the  conduit  of  the  Ruffians.  The 
refidence  of  this  gentleman  in  that  metropolis  was, 
however,  but  (hort  5  for  he  was  (bon  after  compelled  to 
leave  China  and  return.  His  difmiffion  was  owing 
partly  to  a  fudden  caprice  of  the  Chinefe,  and  partly 
to  a  mifunderflanding  between  the  two  courts,  refpe£Hng 
fome  Mogul  tribes  who  bordered  upon  Siberia.  Tbeffe 
tribes  had  thrown  themfelves  under  the  proteftion  of 
Ruffia,  and  were  demanded  by  the  Chinefe.  Their  re- 
quefl  was  not  complied  with ;  and  this  refufal,  added  to 
ibe  difordcrjy  conduft  of  the  Ruffians,  who  again  began 
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fo  indulge  themfclves  in  their  exceffes,  fo  exa^rated  the 
Chinefe,  that  an  order  was  iflued,  in  lyM,  for  their  cx- 
pulGon  ;  and  all  intercourfe  between  die  two  nations  im- 
mediately ceafed. 

Affairs  continued  in  this  Rate  till  1727,  when  a  Dal- 
matian,  in  the  fervice  of  Ruflia,  was  difpatched  to  Pe-kiiu 
Matters  were  again  accommodated  by  a  new  treaty;  a 
caravan  was  allowed  to  go  to  Pe-kin  every  three  years, 
provided  it  confifted  of  no  more  than  an  hundred  perfons; 
-and  that,  during  their  ftay,  their  expences  (hould  be  no 
longer  defrayed  by  the  emperor  of  China.  A  permiffion 
una  at  the  fame  time  obtained  by  the  Ruffians  for  build- 
ing a  church  within  the  precinAs  of  their  caravanfary ; 
and,  for  the  celebration  of  divine  fervice,  four  priefts 
were  allowed  to  refide  at  Pe-kin.  The  fame  favour  was 
alfo  extended  to  fome  Ruffian  fcholars,  for  the  purpofe 
of  learning  the  Chinefe  language,  in  order  to  qualify 
tiiemfelves  for  interpreters  between  the  two  nations. 

This  treaty  was  concluded  on  the  fpot  where  Kiatka 
now  ftands,  by  Count  Ragufinflci,  and  three  Chmefe 
plenipotentiaries,  on  the  14th  of  June  1728.  It  is  the 
bafis  upon  which  all  the  fubfequeiit  tranfa£lions  between 
-Kuffia  and  China  have  been  founded. 

Since  the  year  1755,  no  caravans  have  been  fent  to 
Pe-kin.  Their  firft  difcontinuance  was  occafioned  by 
a  mifunderftanding  between  the  two  courts  of  Peterlburgh 
and  Pe-kin  s  and,  though  a  reconciliation  afterwards  took 
place,  they  have  never  fince  been  re-eftablifhed.  The 
prefent  Emprefs  of  Ruffia,  fenfible  that  the  monopoly  of 
-the  fur-trade,  which  was  entirely  confined  to  the  caravans 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  prohibited  to  individuals, 
was  prejudicial  to  commerce,  in  1762  wifely  gave  up,  in 
iiiVQur  of  her  fubjeds,  the  exclufive  privilege  which 
the  crown  enjoyed,  of  fending  caravans  to  Pe-kin;  and 
Kiatka,  a  place  near  the  Ruffian  frontiers,  is  now  the 
ccntfc  pf  commerce  between  thg  two  natio4i$« 
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This  commerce  is  entirely  a  trade  of  barter.     The 
Ruffians  are  prohibited  to  export  their  own   coin ;  and 
they  find  it  more  advantageous  to  take  goods  in  exchange, 
than  to  receive  bullion  at  the  Chinefe  ftandard.     The 
principal  commodities  which  Ruffia    exports   to  China 
are  fiirs  of  different  kinds,  the  moft  valuable  of  which 
are  thofe  of  fea  otters,  beavers,  foxes,  wolves,  marteni, 
fables  and  ermines.     The  greater  part  of  thefe  (kins  arc 
brought  from  Siberia  and  the  newly-difcovered  iflands; 
but,  as  they  cannot  furniih  a  fupply  equal  to  the  demand, 
foreign  furs  are  imported    to  Petcrfburgh,   and   thence 
tranfported  to  Kiatka.     England  alone  furnilbes  a  burge 
quantity  of  beaver's    and  other  (kins,  chiefly  procured 
from  the  American  fettlemcnts.     According  to  Mr.  Coxe, 
the  number  of  (kins  exported  to  Peterfburgh  in  the  year 
1777,  amounted  to  twenty-feven  thoufand  three  hundred 
and  fixtcen  beaver,  and  ten  thoufand  feven  hundred  and 
three  otter  (kins.    I'he  Ruffians  alfo  fend  to  China  cloth 
of  various  kinds,  hardware,  and  live  cattle,  fuch  as  camels^ 
horfes,  &c.     The  commodities  procured  irom  China  are 
raw  and  manufaAured  filk,  cotton,  porcelain  of  all  forts^ 
rhubarb,  mufk,  &c.     The  government  of  Ruffia  has  re- 
ferved  to  itfelf  the  exclufive  privilege  of  purchafing  rhu- 
barb :  it  is  brought  to  Kiatka  by  fome  Bucharian  mer-. 
chants,  who  have  entered  into  a  contract  to  fupply  the 
crown  with  it  in  exchange  for  furs.      The  exportation 
of  the  beft  rhubarb  is  prohibited  by  the  Chinefe,  under 
the  fevereft  penalties :  it  is,  however,  procured  in   fuffi- 
cient  quantities,  fometlmcs  by  clandcftincly    mixing   it 
with  inferior  roots,  and  fomctimes  by  means  of  a  contra- 
band trade.     Great  part  of  Europe  is  fupplied  with  thi& 
drug  from  Ruflia. 

INTERIOR  ADMINISTRATION. 

In  this  vaft  empire  there  is  kept  a  regifter  or  general 
enumeration  of  all  the  people  by  fainilles>  difiri£bs  zsA 
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provinces,  comprehending  every  individual  without  regard 
to  age,  fex,  or  rank.  Befides  this,  there  is  a  fecondy. 
which  is  partial,  containing  only  the  lower  clafies 
of  people,  from  fixteen  to  fifty.  This  laft  roll  ferves  to 
regulate  every  thing  relating  to  vaflklage,  to  facilitate 
public  furvcys,  and  to  affift  the  operations  of  the  police, 
&c.  By  means  of  thefe  rcgifters,  a  fpeedy  and  certain 
method  is  always  found  of  afcertaining  the  fituation  of 
families  or  individuals  in  all  circumftances,  in  which  go-* 
vernment  or  private  perfons  may  be  intcreftcd.  They 
alfo  enable  the  government  to  judge  what   number  of  » 

people  have  perifhed  by  ?  inundations,  earthquakes,  or 
epidemical  diftempers;  to  determine  what  fuccours  are 
necefTary  in  years  of  fcarcity  j  to  know  the  flate  of  agri- 
culture ;  how  far  manufaAiures  can  be  extended  ^  and 
what  number  of  military  people  each  canton  can  furnifh. 
I'he  government  has  alfo  an  accurate  and  minute  account  « 

of  all  the  lands  in  each  diflri^  of  their  different  degrees 
of  fertility,  and  what  is  cultivated  in  them. 

Public  magaaines  and  granaries^  furnifhed  with  tfvery 
kind  of  provifion  necefTary  for  relieving  the  diftrefTes  of 
the  people,  in  cafe  of  public  calamities  or  unforefcen  dif- 
aflers,  are  erected  in  the  different  provinces.  Adminiflra- 
tion  are  always  provided  againft  every  event ;  and  as  they 
tire  acquainted  with  the  minutefl  expence  necef&ry  to 
be  incurred,  every  thing  is  done  in  proper  feafon  with 
dignity,  and  without  embarrafTmcnt.  Every  meafure  is 
carried  into  execution  with  the  confent  of  the  emperor. 
Memorials  are  prefented  to  him  by  the  difFcrent  tribunals, 
in  which  they  propofe  plans  for  promoting  the  happinefs  ' 

of  the  people  and  the  welfare  of  the  flate,  and  he  receives 
or  rejcfts  them  as  he  thinks  proper.  Thefe  tribunals  are 
entrufted  with  the  execution  of  thofe  fchemes  which  are 
approved ;  they  keep  an  exaft  account  of  the  money  ex- 
pended, and  by  their  documents,  properly  attefled,  be- 
fore him.     Legal  formality  is  cJofely  adhered  to  in  all 
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tran(a£Uons,  and  a  watchful  eye  is  kept  over  every  ie» 
partment  of  the  ftate. 

The  Chinefe  government  determines,  in  the  minuteft 
manner,  the  drefs  for  each  feafon,  and  likewifc  the  price 
of  thofe  drefles  for  every  age  and  condition.  The  em- 
peror himfelf  is  not  excepted  in  thefe  regulations :  his 
drefles  of  ceremony  are  more  or  lefs  fumptuous  according 
to  the  religious,  political,  or  domcftic  ceremonies  for 
which  he  ufes  them.  The  particular  drefs  for  each  dafs 
is  fo  accurately  defcribed  in  the  fumptuary  code,  as  to 
diftinguifh,  on  the  iirft  view,  the  rank  and  condition  of 
thofe  who  wear  it. 

Of  palaces  the  emperor  has  a  great  number.  Each  ca- 
pital of  a  province  contains  one,  which  is  made  the  refi- 
dence  of  the  viceroy.  There  arc  feme  alfo  in  cities  of 
inferior  note,  which  are  appropriated  for  the  u(e  of  thofe 
mandarins  who  enjoy  places  under  government. 

Bridges  have  been  multiplied  in  China  in  proportion 
to  the  number  of  its  canals  and  rivers :  they  confift  of 
three,  five,  or  feven  arches ;  the  centre  is  from  thirty  to 
forty  feet  wide,  and  raifed  very  high,  that  barks  may 
cafily  pafs  without  lowering  their  mafts.     » 

The  utility  of  canals  muft  be  great  in  countries  where 
cultivation  is  carried  to  its  utmoft  extent,  as  is  the  cafe 
in  Chijia,  and  it  enjoys  the  advantage  of  having  a  greater 
number  of  navigable  canals  than  any  other  country- 
Thefe  canals  are  from  twenty  to  thirty  yards  in  breaddi^ 
and  generally  bordered  with  cut  ftone,  which  has  tb^ 
appearance  of  flate -coloured  marble. 

The  cxpence  of  conftrucling  and  repairing  thefe  ca^- 
nals  is  defrayed  by  government,  which  thus  affords  cactx* 
province  the  ready  means  of  tranfporting  its  fuperfluitie^- 
to  another,  and  of  receiving  in  return  a  fupply  of  fuel* 
commodities  as  it  may  want. 

Agriculture  is  the  principal  rcfource  of  the  Chincfe>^ 
who  confider  it  as  the  firft  and  moft  honourable  of  all 
profefllcns. 
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The  people  are  allowed  to  ufe  a  portion  of  the  graiit 
of  every  crop,  for  the  purpofes  of  brewing  and  diftilla- 
tion ;  but  if  the  harveft  happens  to  be  bad,  an  order  is 
ifTued  for  the  fufpenfion  of  thcfe  operations. 

The  Chinefe  emperors  do  not  confine  themfelves  to 
the  publifhing  of  regulations  refpefting  agriculture,  but 
they  encourage  it  by  their  own  example ;  of  this  the  cele- 
brated ceremony,  in  which  the  emperor  tills  the  earth  with 
his  own  hands,  has  been  often  mentioned,  and  may  be 
confidered  as  a  proof.    This  ceremony  is  as  follows  : 

Spring  begins  in  China  always  in  the  month  of  Fe- 
bruary, but  not  regularly  on  the  fame  day..  This  epodia 
is  determined  by  the  tribunal  of  Mathematics.  That 
of  Ceremonies  announces  it  to  the  emperor  by  a  memo- 
rial, in  which  every  thing  neceflary  to  be  done  by  the 
prince  on  that  occafion  is  mentioned  ^^th  the  moft  fcru- 
pulous  minutenefs.  He  firft  names  twelve  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  perfons  in  his  court  to  accompany  him,  and  to 
hold  the  pbw  after  he  has  performed  his  part  of  thft 
ceremony.  Thefe  are  always  three  princes  of  the  blood, 
and  nine  prefidents  of  fupreme  courts.  The  places  of 
thofewho  are  too  old  or  infirm  to  undergo  this  labour 
may  be  fupplied  by  their  afleflfors,  but  they  mud  always 
be  author!  fed  by  the  emperor. 

This  feftival  is  preceded  by  a  facrifice  which  the  fove- 
reign  ofFers  up  to  the  Chang-tiy  or  Supreme  Being. 
The  emperor  prepares  himfclf  by  three  days  failing,  aud 
thofe  who  are  to  attend  him  fubmit  to  the  fame  regu- 
lations. Others  are  appointed  by  the  emperor  on  the 
evening  before  the  ceremony,  to  proftrate  themfelves  at 
the  fepulchre  of  his  ancedors,  and  to  acquaint  them  that 
on  the  day  following  he  intends  to  celebrate  a  grand 
dcrifice. 

The  place  where  the  emperor  offers  up  the  fpring  facri- 
fice, is  a  fmall  mount,  a  few  furlongs  diftant  from  the 
City,  fifty  feet  in  height ;  this  elevation  is  exprefsly  prc- 
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fcr'bed  by  the  rules  of  the  ceremony,  and  cannot  be  dif^ 
penfed  with.  The  emperor,  who  facrfices  under  the  ti- 
tle of  foveic:gn  pontiff,  invokes  the  Chang-ti,  and  pray* 
for  abundance  in  favour  of  his  people.  He  then  defcends:^ 
accompanied  by  the  princes  and  prefidents,  who  are  topi-it 
their  hands  to  the  plow  along  with  him.  The  field  fee 
apart  foi  this  purpofe  is  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  the  mourit- 
Forty  labourers  are  felefted  to  yoke  the  oxen,  and  to  prcr  — 
pare  the  feeds  which  the  emperor  muft  fow.  Thefe  feej^ 
are  of  five  different  kinds,  and  fuch  as  are  confidered  a^ 
the  moft  ufeful  and  neccffary,  viz.  wheat,  rice,  millet, 
beans,  and  another  fpccies  of  millet,  called  by  the  Chindcs 
Cao'lcang.  Thefe  are  brought  to  the  fpot  in  magnificerit: 
boxes,  carried  by  perfons  of  the  moft  diftinguifhed  rank. 

The  emperor  takes  hold  of  the  plow,  and  turns  up  (e— 
veral  furrows.  The  princes  do  the  fame  in  fucceffion-9 
and  after  them  the  prefidents.  The  fovereign  then  thrown 
into  the  earth  the  five  kinds  of  feed  before  mentioned, 
after  which  four  pieces  of  cotton  cloth,  proper  for  making 
drcfles,  are  diftributed  to  each  of  the  labourers  who  af^ 
fiftcd  in  yoking  the  oxen,  and  who  prepared  die  fccJs- 
Thc  fame  prefent  is  made  to  forty  other  perfbns,  more 
advanced  in  years,  who  have  been  only  fpe<3ators  of  th« 
ceremony.  This  ceremony  certainly  ftrikes  the  minds  oC 
the  labouring  people,  and  greatly  contributes  to  encourag^^ 
their  induftry. 

We  cannot  judge  of  the  Chincfe  peafantry  from  thof^ 
6f  Europe ;  efpccially  in  what  relates  to  die  advantag<cS 
acquired  by  education.  Free  fchcols  are  very  numeral-*  ^ 
in  every  province  of  China,  and  many  of  the  villages  a.r^ 
not  deftitute  of  this  advantage.  7^he  fons  of  the  poor  ai"^ 
there  received  as  readily  as  thofe  of  the  rich,  and'  the!  ^ 
duties  and  ftudics  are  the  fame ;  the  attention  of  the  iria  — ' 
fters  is  equally  divided  between  them;  and  from  the  tr.of^ 
obfcure  fource  talents  often  fnrinir,  which  afterwards  m.ik« 
a  conipicuous  figure  on  the  griind  ila^c  v.i  life.     Ind<:eJ» 


TPOthing  is'more  common  in  China,  than  to  fee  the  Ton  of 
a  peafent,  governor  of  that  province  in  which  his  father 
long  toiled,  in  cultivating  only  a  few  acres. 

The  Qhinefe  have  been  greatly  reproached  for  their  in^ 
humanity  in  murdering  and  expofing  their  children.  And 
though  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  is  authorifed  by  any 
law,  both,  and  particularly  the  latter,  are  fanftioned  by 
circumftances ;  but  thefe  melancholy  fcenes  are  however 
much  kfe  frequent  dian  has  been  reported  in  Europe. 

The  crime  of  murdering  children,  in  China,  is  mod: 
commonly  owing  to  the  fanaticifm  of  idolatry — a  fanaticifm 
which  prevails  only  among  die  loweft  of  die  people,  and 
is  in  obedience  to  the  oracle  of  a  bonze,  to  deliver  them- 
selves from  the  power  of  magic  fpells,  or  to  difcharge  a 
vow.  Thefe  in^tuated  wretches  then  precipitate  their 
children  rnto  the  river,  by  which  they  imagine  they  make 
an  expiatory  facrifice  to  the  fpirit  of  the  river. 

It  frequendy  happens  that  the  bodies  of  children  whicfh 
arefeen  floating  on  the  water,  have  notl>een  thrown  into 
it  till  after  their  death  ;  and  the  fame  likewife  is  the  cafe 
with  many  of  thofe  found  in  the  ftreets,  or  lying  near  the 
public  roads.  This  has  given  occafion  to  thmk  the  crime 
of  murder  more  common  than  it  is.  The  poverty  of  the 
parents  fuggefts  this  ftcp,  becaufe  dieir  children  are  thei;i 
buried  at  the  expence  of  the  police. 

With  refpeft  to  thofe  children  who  arc  expofed  afive^ 
government  employs  as  much  vigflance  to  have  them  car- 
ried away,  as  it  beftows  care  on  their  education.  This 
certainly  is  tolerating  the  cuftom,  and  giving  people  inti- 
mation to  expofe  their  ch?ldren  in  the  night  time,  and, 
no  doubt,  encourages  the  pra£lice  ;  but  the  dictates  of 
humanity  feem  here  to  be  united  with  thofe  of  policy. 
..  Nothing  is  ncglcdled  in  China  that  l:as  any  relation  to 
government,  and  adm.niftiation  confider  even  the  gazette 
a$  an  eflentii^l  part  of  the  political  conftitution.  This 
gazette   is  printed    daily    at   Pc-kin,   and    is  circulated 
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^mnighout  every  province  of  the  empire.  It  contains  an 
account  <^  all  thofe  objet^s  to  which  the  attention  of  ad«r 
minlftration  is  dire&ed,  and  adminiftration  are  remifs  in 
pothing  I  they  enter  into  the  minuted  details ;  grant  Ajc- 
cour  in  proper  feaibn^  reward  with  l.berality,  and  puniih 
with  juftice.  Nothing  is  inferted  in  this  gazette  whidi 
has  not  been  fubmitted  to  theyomperor,  or  which  has  not 
come  immediately  from  him ;  apd  inevitable  death  woul4 
be  the  confequence  to  any  one  who  (bou]d  iiifert  any  thing 
fidfe  in  this  miniiterial  paper. 

No  law  or  fcntcnce  is  of  any  force  until  the  emperor's 
leal  is  affixed  to  it  This  feal  is  about  eight  inches  fquare, 
of  fine  jafper,  a  kind  of  precious  ftone  highly  valued  ia 
China.  The  fovereign  only  is  entitle^  to  have  a  feal  of 
this  fubftance.  Thofe  which  he  gives  to  princes  are  made 
of  gold ;  thofe  of  the  viceroys  and  great  mandarins,  of 
filver ;  and  thofe  of  inferior  mandarins  or  magiftrates  muft 
be  made  of  lead  or  copper ;  and  their  fize  is  larger  or 
fmaller,  according  to  the  rank  which  they  hold  as  manda* 
rins,  or  in  the  tribunals. 

The  authority  of  in(pec3ors  fent  into  any  of  the  pro-, 
yincesj'is  confirmed  alfo  by  the  feal  of  the  emperor.  The 
duty  of  thefe  deputies  is  to  examine  into  the  condud  of 
p;overnors,  magiftratcs,  2ind  private  individuals}  and  if 
any  of  them  think  it  his  duty  to  fummon  the  viceroy  be- 
fore his  tribunal— ^is  great  man,  with  all  his  importance, 
is  obliged  to  attend.  Has  a  fuperior  behaved  ill  to  an 
inferior  magiftrat^-r-the  former  becomes  the  prifoner  of 
the  infpeftor  i  and,  until  he  has  cleared  himfelf  fi'om  every 
imputation,  he  is  fufpended  from  his  office.  The  viceroy, 
on  the  contrary,  is  permitted  to  enjoy  his,  until  thein^c^ 
tor's  report  is  made  to  the  emperpr,  whi^h  generally  de^ 
cides  his  fate. 

The  emperor  himfelf  fomet'mes  thinks  proper  to  diC 
charge  the  duty  of  thefe  infpedlors  in  fome  of  the  pror 
yinces}  and  Kang-hi^  one  of  Uie  moft  celebrated  of  the 
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Chinefe  monarchs,  gave,  in  the  like  circumftance,  a  me- 
morable example  of  fevere  juftice.  Having  retired  a  litde 
way  from  his  attendants,  he  perceived  on  old  man  weep- 
ing bitterly :  *  What  do  you  weep  for  ?'   faid  the  emperor. 

*  My  lord,'  replied  the  old  man,  who  did  not  know  the 
pci  fon  of  his  fovereign,  *  1  had  only  one  fon,  in  whom 

*  all  my  hopes  were  centered,  and  who  might  have  become 
'  the  fupport  of  my  family ,  a  Tartar  mandarin  has  torn 
^  him  from  me,  and  carried  him  away  by  force.    I  am 

*  now  deprived  of  every  afEllance,  and  know  not  where 
^  to  (eek  relief;  for  how  can  a  poor  feeble  old  man  like 

*  me  obtain  juftice  from  the  governor  againft  a  power- 

*  ful  man!'—*  Your  fon  will  be  reftored,*  faid  the  em- 
peror, without  making  himfelf  known : — ^  conduct  me  to 

*  the  houfe  of  the  mandarin  who  has  been  guilty  of  this 

*  acS  of  violence.'  The  old  man  obeyed,  and  after  ha- 
ving travelled  two  hours,  they  arrived  at  the  mandarin's^ 
houfe,  who  little  expefted  fuch  a  vifit. 

The  emperor's  retinue  arrived  almoft  at  the  fame  time 
as  the  prince ;  and  the  houfe  of  the  mandarin  was  foon 
filled  and  furrounded.  As  he  could  not  deny  his  guilt, 
ihe  emperor  immediately  condemned  him  to  lofe  his  head ; 
and  this  fentence  was  executed  upon  the  fpot.  The  em- 
peror then  turning  towards  the  old  man,  with  a  grave 
tone,  addrefled  him  thus :  '  I  appoint  you  to  the  olHcc 

*  of  the  criminal  whom  I  have  now  put  to  death ;  be  care- 

*  ful  to  difcharge  the  duties  of  it  with  more  moderation 
^  than  your  predcceflbr,  and  take  warning  by  his  crime 
^  and  punifliment,  left  you  yourfclf  become  an  example 
^  to  others.' 

The  viceroy  of  a  province  is  diftinguiflied  by  the  title 
^f  Tfong'tou ;  and  pofiefles  in  his  diftrifl  a  power  almoft 
Vnlimited.  When  he  goes  roui:d  the  province  to  difcharge 
the  duties  of  his  office,  his  retinue  difpla}*^  imperial  pomp 
suad  magnificence,  and  he  never  quits  his  palace  without 
a  guard  pf  an  hiu^dred  men.     l|e  is  receiver -general  of 
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the  taxes  coUeSed  in  his  province,  which  he  tranfinits  to 
the  capital  after  referving  what  is  necefiary  fo:  the  wants 
of  the  province.  All  bw-fuits  muft  be  brought  before 
his  tribunal,  and  he  has  the  power  erf"  condemning  criminals 
to  death :  but  neither  his  fentence,  nor  thr,fe  nf  the  cri- 
minal court,  can  be  executed  until  they  have  been  con- 
firmed and  approved  by  die  empcDr. 

Every  Hien  or  barliwick  is  under  the  infpe£tion  of  a 
mandarin,  whof?  buftnefe  is  to  adminifter  juftice,  to  fetde 
any  differences  that  may  ar  fe  between  individuals,  and  to 
infiift  punifliment  on  thofe  who  are  in  the  wrong.  He 
receives  alfo  the  tribute  which  each  family  pays  to  the 
trmpcror. 

Every  three  years  the  viceroy  fends  to  court  a  report 
of  the  conduft  and  behaviour  of  the  mandarins  fiiborinate 
to  him.  This  report  determines  their  fete ;  according  to 
its  contents,  they  arc  cither  continued  or  difgraccd. 

Thofe  of  \diofe  conduft  he  makes  an  unfevouraWe  re- 
port, are  puniflied  in  proportion  to  their  delinquency,  and 
rewards  are  beftowed,  according  to  the  lame  rule,  on  thofe 
who  have  been  mentioned  in  favourable  terms. 

A  fingdar  regulation  exifts  with  refpeft  to  degraded 
mandarins  in  China  ;  every  mandarin  who  is  removed  to  an 
inferior  office,  is  obliged,  at  the  head  of  all  thofe  precepts 
or  warrants  which  he  iflues,  to  mention  the  number  of 
fteps  he  has  loft,  as  fc^llows  r '  I,  fuch  a  mandarin,  degraded 
•  thiee,  four,  or  fix  fteps,  according  as  the  cafe  may  be^ 
^  order  and  command,'  &c. 

The  infj^iftor  of  a  province  has  a  very  extcnfive  autho- 
rity over  tl:cfe  inferior  mandarins.  He  can,  by  his  own 
power,  deprive  them  of  their  emplo}Tnents,  if  their  of- 
fence be  great ;  and  he  only  confults  the  court  in  cafes 
where  immed  ate  punifliment  is  not  neceflary. 

I'hc  father,  fon,  bi  other,  uncle,  and  giandfon,  arenev 
admicced  together  into  any  cf  the  tribunals  at  Pc-kin;  a 
relation    in  the  f4>urtli  degree  cannot  have  a  feat  at  tbi 
tunc  time  in  any  of  the  provincial  tribunals. 
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All  mandarins,  whether  Tartars  or  Chinefe,  of  arms, 
or  of  letters,  arc  obliged,  every  three  years,  to  give  In 
an  exad  account  of  the  faults  they  have  committed  in  dif- 
charging  the  duties  of  their  office.  This  confeffion  is 
examined  at  court,  if  it  comes  from  a  mandarin  belonging 
to  any  of  the  four  firft  clafTcs ;  but  the  confcffions  of  the 
mandarins  in  the  lower  clafles,  muft  be  laid  before  the 
provincial  tribunal  of  the  governor :  government  alfa 
makes  private  inquiry  to  difcover  whether  in  this  con- 
fcffion  ftrift  regard  has  been  paid  to  truth, 

Thefe  informations  are  addreffed  to  the  Tribunal  of 
Mandarins,  and  are  there  carefully  examined  ^  the  merits 
and  demerits  are  carefully  weighed  in  the  balance  of  jufticc> 
and  the  names  of  the  examined  mandarins  are  afterwards 
formed  into  three  clafles.  The  firft  confifting  of  thofc 
for  whom  rewards  and  preferment  are  intended  ;  the  fe- 
cond,  of  thofe  whofe  condudl  deferves  reprehenfion,  and 
to  whom  gentle  admonition,  accompanied  with  a  few 
oblique  hints  relpefting  their  future  condudf,  will  be 
given  ;  and  the  third  of  thofe  whom  it  is  intended  to  fuf- 
pend  for  a  certain  time,  or  to  remove  for  ever  from  their 
employments. 

We  have  already  given-  an-  account  of  the  war  eftabli{h- 
ments,  and  military  difcipline  of  China.  We  flisll,  how- 
ever, add  a  few  words  on  that  fubje£l  as  fiir  as  it  relates. 
to  the  interference  of  government.  .Nothing  is  neglected 
by  adminiftration  that  can  tend  to  excite  emulation  among 
the  troops,  or  engage  them  to  refpciSl  the  civil  laws. 

A  great  part  of  the  Tartar  families  are  lodged  in  bar- 
racks, erected  in  the  fuburbs  of  Pe-kin,  or  in  the  adjacent 
country,  where  every  common  foldier  is  allowed  a  fl'parate 
apartment  for  the  ufe  of  his  fam;ly,  and  there  are  houfes  for 
the  officers,  fuited  to  their  rank,  and  even  public  fchools> 
where  the  Tartar  youth  receive  a  proper  cducat'on. 

The  principal  military  offices  are  held  by  Tartars : 
diis  precaution  is  taken  to  maintain  their  conqucft,^  inde- 
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pendent  of  the  fuperiority  \\4iich  they  have  over  the  Chi- 
nefc,  in  point  of  warlike  genius.  In  times  of  war  an  exa£k 
journal  is  kept  of  every  military  tranfaclion,  and  thofe  are 
particularly  mentioned,  who  have  given  proofs  of  remark- 
able courage,  or  difplayed  examples  of  fuperior  (kill.  Pro- 
motion is  the  confequence  to  thofe  who  have  fignalizcd 
themfelves,  if  they  furvive ;  if  nof,  the  rewards  which 
they  have  merited  are  conferred  on  their  widows,  chlldreiiy 
or  brothers.  Neither  the  father  of  a  numerous  familv,  an 
only  fon,  nor  the  fon  of  an  aged  widow,  is  obliged  ta 
perform  military  fervice,  unlefs  the  ftate  be  in  great  dan- 
ger, or  in  cafes  of  the  mod  urgent  neceffity.  Govern- 
ment then  advances  money  to  thofe  who  enlift  i  diey  alfo 
receive  double  pay ;  the  firft  for  themfelves,  and  rfie  fc- 
cond  for  their  family:  and  this  they  enjoy  till  their 
return. 

That  efteem  in  which  military  men  are  held  in  time  of 
danger,  feems,  in  China,  to  ceafe,  almoil  the  inftant  that 
the  danger  is  over.  On  thefe  cccafions  government  be- 
ftows,  with  a  lavifh  hand,  diftinftions,  rewards,  and 
honours  of  every  kind ;  and  it  extends  its  favours  to  the 
lowcft  military  clafs.  Does  a  conunon  horfe  or  fix>t  foldier 
fall  in  battle,  his  hair,  his  bow,  or  his  fabre,  is  tranf- 
mitted  to  his  family,  to  be  intered,  inflead  of  hist^od]!^ 
in  the  fepulchre  of  his  anceftors.  An  eulogium,  fuitef 
to  what  he  has  atchieved,  is  added,  to  be  engraven  on  the 
tomb  in  which  thefe  relics  are  depofited.  A  flill  greater 
iharc  of  diftindlion  is  beftowed  on  officers  who  have  falleit 
in  defence  of  their  country.  Either  their  whole  armcuTt 
their  afhcs,  their  bones,  or  their  entire  bodies,  are  con- 
veyed to  their  relations.  Their  rank,  or  the  manner  in 
which  they  have  diflinguilhed  themfelves,  generally  fcrvcs 
as  a  rule  upon  thcfj  occafions :  ceremonies  are  performed 
in  commemoration  of  fome,  and  monuments  are  ere<£led 
to  others.  The  body  of  an  officer,  or  the  hair  of  a  com- 
mon foldier,  is  thus  oficn  tranfportcd,  to  the  diftancc  of 
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utuiJi  or  fifteen  huncbed  leagues.  The  latter,  as  well 
e  former^  is  mentioned  with  honour  in  the  Gazette : 
HUtie  thus  pafles  before  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and 
»  into  the  General  Hiftory  of  the  empire* 
lie  degradation)  or  difmiffion  of  a  fupcrior  officer  in 
a,  can  neither  ftx  a  ftigma  on  the  character  of  his 
lor  in  the  leaft  impede  his  promotion.  When  the  ion 
Iced  by  the  emperor  refpecting  his  family,  he  will 
,  coolly^ — My  father  v)as  dif graced  for  a  ceriam  offence/ 
roHiffather  was  beheadid  for  fuch  a  crime :  and  yet, 
icknowledgement  is  not  in  the  leaft  detrimental  to  the 
n  wlio  makes  it.   - 

e  have  already  had  occafioii  to  mention  in  thi$  work, 
irlniCes  of  the  blood  in  China,  and  as  Europeans  may 
very  folle  ideas  refpecting  their  fituatlon,  credit  and 
mce  in  adthiniftration,  we  ihall  offer  a  few  additional 
rks.  All  dieir  privileges  confift  in  certain  rights  of 
fentation,  and  in  being  tried  by  their  peers  only* 
J  cannot  depend  upon  that  diftinction  which  is  con- 
1  by  richcfis,  or  annexed  to  place.  -  Every  thing  in 
methodical  empire  is  fubmitted  to  an  examination* 
yellow  girdle  only  is  what  thefc  princes  inherit  by  birth, 
his  right  belongs  only  to  thofe  who  are  descended  in 
;ht  line  from  the  reigning  dynalty.  The  names  of 
children,  whether  girls  or  boys,  the  year,  month  and 
)f  their  birth,  are  injcribed  in  a  large  yellow  book, 
cularly  appropriated  for  this  purpofe.  An  orange 
e  is  the  diftinguifhing  mark  of  collateral  princes; 
the  names  of  their  children  are  regiftered  in  a  red 
.  The  emperor  alone  determines  the  furnames  of 
:es  of  the  reigning  branch, 

Tien  the  princes  and  princcfiis  of  the  laft  clafs  have 
led  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  prefent  a  petition  to 
smperor,  requeftlng  permiffion  to  marry.  Princes  of 
lirect  line  may  omit  this  formula;  but  if  they  are 
9us  of  being  connected  by  marriage  wltli  any  of  die 
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Mogul  or  Kalka  prinqos,  they  muft  (irft  obtain  the  empr^ 
jjor's  confent. 

l^he  fank  even  of  the  emperor's  fons^  except;  of  his 
immediate  fucccflbr,  diminiihcs  one  degree  every  genera* 
tion«  At  the  fevcnth^  the  eldeft  of  thefc  branches  oidy 
has  a  title  to  wear  the  yellow  girdle  j  the  reft  find  them- 
^Ives  funic  to  the  rank  of  plain  citizens* 

An  hereditary  fovereignty  pailes,  with  all  its  rights, 
irom  one  eldeft  (on  to  another,  uiikfs  the  polTeilbr  forfeits 
his  title  by  being  guilty  of  fome  crimcr  In  fuch  a  caiii^ 
the  emperor  appoints  to  the  fucceflion,  either  one  of  his 
younger  brothers,  or  a  coufin ;  but  thefe  muft  be  cbaksx 
from  the  fame  branch,  as  the  lawful  brai^  cannot  be 
ibprived  of  this  right,  unlefe  \all  thofe  are  condemned  wh» 
eompofe  it. 

The  only  hereditary  authority  of  the  odier  princes  elilf 
among  the  troops  called  the  Tartar  bands,  where  they  ei^ 
that  rank  which  they  derive  from  their  birth :  in  cveiy 
thing  elfe,  they  are  on  a  level  vath  others ,  at  ftated  pt^ 
siods,  they  are  fubje£led  to  a  military  examination ;  ani 
they  ar^  always  promoted  or  degraded,  according  to  their 
knowledge  and  fkill.     The  heir  apparent,  siiid  the  princev^ 
his  fons,  undergo  the  fame  trial,  with  this  only  diftindioQir 
ichools  are  eftablifhed  for  their  ufe  only,  and  their  literal]^ 
and  military   examinations  are  made    before  their   ovs» 
maftersr    After   thefe  examinations,  of  which  an  cxafft- 
regifter  is  kept,  they  are  promoted,  as  opportunity  offeisi^ 
to  offices  of  greater  or  lefs  importance,  according  to  |h^ 
genius  and  abilities  which  they  have  di^laycd. 

There  are  particuhr  titles  and  degrees  of- rank  whicfv 
belong  to  the  imperial  family  only  ;  but  the  law  has  prt^ 
jCcribed  the  age  at  which  they  nray  be  enjoyed,  and  ib0 
manner  in  wliich  they  muft  be  obtained  when  claimel  bf 
birth  right,  as  the  rccompence  of  merit,  or.  when  fm^ 
for  b^  intcreft*  I 
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The  title  of  prince  docs  not  convey  to  thofc  who  enjoy 
it}  a  fight  of  fitting  in  any  tribunal :  on  the  other  hand, 
as  we  have  before  obferved,  princes  cannot  be  tried  but  by 
m  tribunal  eihbliflied  entirely  for  themfelves.  Neither 
iheiir  criminal  nor  civil  affairs  can  be  brought  before 
any  other  court  but  the  ffong-gin-foUf  or  Tribunal  of 
Princes.  Whoever  infults  any  prince  of  the  imperial  fa* 
milyi  who  is  deccnrated  with  the  yellow  girdle,  is  put  to 
death  without  remiflion.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  if  the 
prince  has  omitted  or  negleSed  to  put  on  hi^  yellow 
girdle :  the  aflair  then  becomes  a  cafe  between  citizen  and 
cWxen  \  and  the  aggreifor  efcapes  with  a  baftinading. 
A  |5rince  is,  however,  never  expofed  to  this  difgrace,  even 
after  he  has  been  condenmed  by  his  tribunal  ;  for  he  can 
commute  corporeal  punifhment  for  a  fine  ;  and  fen* 
'  lence  of  death  pafifed  againft  him,  cannot  be  put  in  cx<- 
aeutiofl  until  the  emperor's  coafent  is  obtained. 

The  privileges  of  untitled^princes  are  much  lefs  exten* 
five«  The  general  police  has  almoft  the  fame  authority 
over  them  a's  over  every  other  citizen  c  it  may  reprimand 
and  admoniQi  them^  and  even  commit  them  to  prifon. 
If  they  are  brought  before  its  tribunal  to  be  tried,  they 
are  treated  with  the  utmoft  rigour  ;  and  nofum  of  money, 
bowevev  great,  can  exempt  them  from  punishment. 

Thus  have  we  briefly  iketched  the  nature,  policy,  and 
adminiihation  of  the  Chinefe  government,  a  government 
which  has  exified  through  ages ;  for  the  new  mafiers  of 
China  made  no  change :  they  adopted  the  ancient 
form,  and  it  flill  fubfifts.  The  Tartar  conqoerors  fub*- 
snitced  to  the  laws  and  cufioms  of  the  conquered ;  and 
were  contented  with  reforming  abufes,  which  had  infen- 
fibly  crept  in,  and  which  a  wife  government  can  neither 
Iterate  nor  permit.  China,  therefore,  appears  to  have 
guned  much  by  a  revolution  which  feemed  likely  to  occa-* 
fion  its  ruin* 

S»  a 
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The  Tartar^  htve  never  yet  given  any  but  mnperafa 
Kortby  of  governing  this  immenfe  empire,  and  emperors 
¥^ho  have  alwHjs  governed  it  by  themCdves.  Whatever 
iaults  are  dKcovered^  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  imputed  to 
the  Emperors,  but  to  the  fyflem  of  government  icfelf,  v^iich 
we  may  venture  to  pronounce  radically  bad,  for  fuch 
all  governments  muft  be  that  are  not  jn  the  hands  of  tbs 
people  thcmfelves.  Thefe  princes  beftow  more  care  anl  at* 
tention  on  the  Chinefe  than  oh  their  natural  fubjeAs.  If 
a  difpute  arifes  between  a  Chinefe  and  a  Tartar,  the  for* 
mer  muft  have  greatly  deviated  from  the  rules  of  jufficey 
if  he  is  not  found  to  be  in  the  right,  even  by  the  tribunaki 
which  are  all  compofed  of  half  Chinefe  and  half  Taitan. 
This  policy  is  eafily  comprehended ;  but  lievertbdeft  it 
difplays  prudence  and  wifdom.  The  flighteft  fault  com- 
mitted by  a  Tartar  mandarin  is  fever^ly  puniflled  ;  but 
the  puniihment  of  the  greateft  is  often  mitiigated»  if  the 
delinquent  be  a  Chinefe.  h  ia  among  the  Tartars  in 
particular,  that  government  endeavours  to  encourage  t 
tafte  for  arms,  keep  up  difcipline,  and  excite  a  militaiy 
fpirit.  An  officer  of  that  nation  is  fure  to  be  funiflicii 
if  he  in  the  leaft  n^ledis  his  duty  ;  however  -fniall  hk 
offence  may  be,  he  is  always  diimiffed.  A  Chinefe  officer 
may  bc^forgiven,  but  a  Tartar  b  never  pardoned. 

it  will  appear  evident  to  the  reader,  that  every  perfon 
'in  -China  who  holds  a  place  under  government,  whedMr 
in  the  civil  or  military  dq>artment^  allrays  imagines 
that  he  fees  a  fword  fufpended  over  his  head.  He  can* 
not  forefee  his  deftiny  even  ^hen  cited  before  the  enipek. 
tor's  tribunal.  The  time,  particular  drcumftanoeSf  or 
the  neceffity  there  may  be  of  making  an  exampk*  fotM' 
times  all  concur  to  render  hispuniflunent  inevitable. 

The  faults  puniOied  with  greateft  fevcrity  are  thofe 
which  wound  the  interefls  of  the  ipeople :  they  therefore 
fcldom  fall  a  prey  tp  that  clafs  of  petty  tyrants^  who^  tf 
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not  narrowly  watched,  might  gradually  defolate  the  em- 
pire. Every  great  mandarin  i$  refponfible  for  the  faults 
committed  by  his  fubaltems  ;  he  is  the  infpefior  who 
watches  over  their  condud,  and  as  we  may  (ay  their 
fuiety ;  he  would  be  punUhed  for  their  faults,  did  he 
negleA  to  inform  himfelf  of  them,  or  to  expofe  them. 

The  literati  are  always  honoured  and  efteemed  :  they 
enjoy  every  privily  and  diftinfiion  annexed  to  that  title ; 
hot  government  checks  then:  pride,  and  enooijragcs  their 
labours.  The  feverity  of  their  examinations  will  pre* 
reot  this  dafs  from  multiplying  too  much ;  it  will  be  le(s 
numerous,  but  more  leamedflMliifefi^ 

The  Tartar  government  beflows  more  care  and  atten- 
tion on  this  clafs  of  people,  than  on  any  other.  No  com« 
modon,  however  ^  (mail,  no  infurre6tion,  however  flighty 
Itemains  unpunifhed,  and  the  mandarin  who  has  oecafi- 
imed  it,  or  who  did  not  endeavour  to  prevent  k,  is  treat- 
M  with  fiill  greater  feverfty.  In  a  word,  the  prefent 
government  is  fo  rigid  towards  the  great,  and  fo  mild 
aild  friendly  to  the  people,  that  it  is  doubtful  if  they 
would  not  be  as  much  afraid  of  lofing  their  new  maftcrs, 

th^ir  new  matters  would  be  of  loling  them^ 
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RELIGION  OF  THE  CHINESE. 


JL  O  judge  properly  of  the  religious  fyfiem  of  the  CU- 
ncfc,  the  ancient  and  permaivsnt  religion  of  the  flate  maft 
HOC  be  confounded  with  popular  fuperfUdons  introduocd 
in  latter  ages.  The  primitive  worihip  of  the  andcot 
(jhinefe  has  continued  invariably  the  fatne»  even  toths 
prefeut  time.  This  doctrine  of  the  early  ages  has  expe* 
rienced  no  change  from  a  long  fucceffion  of  years,  politi* 
cal  revolutions,  nor  the  fantaftical  dreams  of  philofophefY; 
it  is  ap  prefent  the  only  religion  avowed  by  government^ 
followed  by  the  emperor,  grandees,  and  literati,  and  au* 
thorifed  to  be  publicly  taught.  We  fliall  therefore  firft 
colleA  thofe  fcattered  opinions  neceilary  to  convey  an  idea 
of  it  to  our  readers,  and  afterwards  give  a  detail  of  the 
modern  fc£h* 

ANCIENT   RELIGION    OF   CHINA. 

Father  Amiot,  an  able  judge  of  the  literatmre,  hiflorj, 
and  ancient  monuments  of  China,  gives,  in  the  followiiig 
words,  die  refult  of  his  long  and  laborious  refearchei 
refpeding  the  origin  of  the  Chinefe^  and  of  their  prioi- 
tive  religion. 
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^  The  Chlnefe  are  a  diftin£.  people,  who  have  preierved 
^  the  chara£ieriftic  marks  of  their  firft  origin ;  a  people 
*^  y/Aio(c  primitive  ckx^rine  will  be  fouiid  to  agree  in  its 
^^  eflential  parts  with  the  dodtrine  of  the  diofen  people, 
^  before  Moies,'  by  the  command  of  God  bimfelf,  had 
^  configned  the  explauiation  of  it  to  the  facred  records  ; 
^  a  people  whofe  traditional  knowledge,  when  freed  from 
^  whatever  the  ignorance  or  fuperftitioa  of  latter  ages  has 
«  added  to  it,  may  be  traced  back  from  age  to  age, 
^  without  interruption,  even  to  the  renewal  of  the  human 
*  race  by  the  grandibn  of  Noah." 

We  have  indeed  every  hiftorical  probability  to  fupport 
us  in  believing,  that  the  colony  which  firft  peopled  China 
was  compofed  of  the  immediate  descendants  of  Noah. 
Full  of  refped  for  that  diftinguifhed  patriarch,  whom  they 
confidered  as  their  common  chief  or  head,  they  muft  have 
carried  along  with  them  the  paternal  inftrudions  they  rew 
ceived  from  his  mouth,  his  precepts  refpeAing  the  belief 
and  religious  worfhip  which  prevailed  at  that  time,  and 
the  whole  treafure  of  antediluvian  knowledge;  The  tra* 
ditions  of  the  patriarchs  no  doubt  formed  the  firft  religi- 
ous code  of  the  colonies  that  departed  from  the  plains  of 
Shinar^  and  theie  traces  of  primitive  religion  may  be 
found  in  the  oldeft  books  of  the  moft  ancient  nations. 
The  canonical  books  of  the  Chinefe  every  where  confirm 
ihe  idea  of  a  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and  Preserver  of 
all  things.  They  mention  him  under  the  names  of  T/Vn, 
•r  Hf avert ;  Chang-ttenf  or  Supreme  Heaven;  Chang- ti^  or 
Supreme  Lord:  and  of  Hoang^chan-ti,  or  Sovereign  and 
Supreme  Lord :  names  correfponding  to  thofe  which  we 
ufe  when  we  fpeak  of  divinity ;  God,  the  Lord,  the  if/- 
mtghty^  the  Moji  High.  "  This  Supreme  Being,"  fay 
thefe  books,  "  is  the  principle  of  every  thing  that  exifts, 
^  and  the  Father  of  all  living  -,  he  is  eternal,  immoveable, 
^  and  independent  \  his  power  knows  no  bounds  ;  his  fight 
^  equally  comprehends  the  paft,  the  prefcnt,  and  the  future. 
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^  and  penetrates  even  to  the  inmoft  reoefles  e^  tfle  lieark 
**  Heaven  and  earth  are  under  his  government:  all  eviBBl% 
^  ail  revolutions  are  the  confequences  ef  his  diipen&tionf 
^  and  will.  He  is  pure^  holy,  and  impartial ;  wickedaefi 
^  ofiends  his  fight)  but  he  behdds  with  an  eye  of  caai^ 
^  cency  the  virtuous  a&ions  of  men.  Severe^  yet  juft^  he 
^  puniflies  vice  in  an  exemplary  manner,  eten  in  prineei 
^  and  rulers,  and  often  precipitates  the  guDty,  to  cnwtf 
^  with  honour  the  man  who  walks  after  his  own  hetfl^ 
^  and  whom  he  hadi  raifed  from  obfcurity.  Good,  flier- 
<^  ciful,  and  full  of  pity,  he  for^ves  on  die  rq>entuioe  of 
^  the  wicked ;  and  public  calamities,  and  the  irrcguEsuitj 
^  of  the  feafons,  are  only  falutary  warnings,  whidi  his&* 
^  therly  goodnefs  gives  to  men,  to  induce  them  to  refona 
^  and  amend.'*  Such  are  the  charaSer  and  attributes  of 
the  Divinity  which  are  declared  in  almoft  every  page  of  drf' 
Cbou'iifig^  and  other  canonical  books. 

Do  deftru£tive  nuns,  or  exceffive  drought,  tfaMiten  ti 
deftroy  the  rifing  crops,  and  to  blaft  the  hopes  of  the  hrfl 
bandman-^is  a  virtuous  emperor  attacked  by  fickne6,*inil 
is  the  life  of  the  father  of  his  people  in  danger — lacrificd 
are  immediately  prepared,  and  folemn  vows  are  addrefled  ftt 
the  Tiertf  and  often  not  in  vain.  Has  a  wicked  prince  bcQl 
ftruck  dead  by  lightning — this  punifliment  is  not  confi* 
dered  as  the  efFeft  of  chance,  it  is  attributed  to  the  anger 
of  the  Tliftj  to  his  vifible  juftice,  and  to  the  power  of  bii 
avenging  arm. 

The  condud  of  the  firft  emperors  in  times  c^  difiSer 
and  public  calamity,  prove  what  exalted  notions  diey  hi 
formed  of  the  juftice  and  holinefs  of  the  Supreme  Bdn^ 
Not  contented  with  putting  themfelves  under  the  protec* 
tion  of  the  T/V/r,  with  ofFering  facrifices,  and  addreftng 
prayers  to  him,  they  aimed  to  difcover  what  fecret  faultt 
they  had  committed,  which  might  have  called  d^wn  difc 
vengeance  of  Heaven  on  their  people.     They  often  ac- 
knowledged their  faults  in  prefcnce  of  the  whole  nadoA 
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aflcmbled ;  they  confefl*ed  they  were  fufficient  to  excite  the 
indignation  of  tieaven,  and  ofi^ied  themfelves  as  vitSlims 
to  avert  its  vengeance  from  their  people. 

We  fee,  in  thefe  monuments  of  remote  antiquity,  th« 
moft  evident  traces  of  the  patriarchal  faith ;  and  that  the 
ancient  Chincfe  worfhipped  only  one  Supreme  God,  whom 
they  conftdered  as  a  free  and  intelligent  Being,  and  us  an 
all-powerful,  avenging,  and  rewarding  Spirit. 

This  religious  dodtrine  of  the  firft  emperors  of  China 
has  been  fupported  and  continued  under  the  following 
reigns  to  the  prefent  time. 

All  thofe  revolutions  which  {hake  thrones,  and  change 
the  face  of  empires,  are  by  the  Chinefe  conftantly  attributed 
to  the  fupreme  direflion  of  the  Sovereign  Lord  of  Heaven. 
Tcheou'hong  thus  expreflcs  himfclf  in  the  xiv.  chap,  of  the 
Chou-king:  "  Ye  who  have  been  minidcrs  and  officers  under 
««  the  dynafty  of  Ing^  give  ear,  and  liftcn.     The  Chdng^ti\ 

*  incenfed  againft  your  dynafty,  deftroyed  it;  and,  by  an 
«  order  full  of  affection  for  our  family,  he  hath  given  us 
*•  authority  to  excrcife  fovercign  power  in  the  kingdom  of 
**  Ing :  he  was  defirous  that  we  might  finifh  the  work  he 
**  had  begun.  What  hath  pafied  among  the  people, 
«*  hath  (hewn  us,  how  formidable  the  Lord  of  Heaven  is. 
^  The  king  of  the  dynafty  of  Hya  performed  no  adlion 
*'  agreeable  to  his  people ;  for  this  rcafon,  the  Lord  of 
•*  Heaven  loaded  him  with  calamities,  to  inftruft  him,  and 
^  make  him  fenfible  of  the  error  of  his  ways :  but  this 
•*  prince  was  intraSable ;  he  uttered  words  full  of  pride, 
**  and  gave  himfelf  up  to  every   kind   of   debauchery ; 

*  Heaven,  therefore,  fhewed  no  ftirther  regard  for  him : 

•  he  was  deprived  of  his  kingdom,  and  punifhed.  Tchang- 
^  tangj  founder  of  your  dynafty,  was  commiflioned  to 
**  execute  the  orders  of  Heaven ;  he  deftroyed  the  dynafty 
^  of  HyOy  and,  in  its   ftead,  eftabliftied  a  wife  king,  to 

•  govern  the  people  of  the  empire.  Tcheou^  the  laft  prince 
•*  of  your  dynafty,  neglefted  the  laws  of  Heaven  k  he  nd- 

T  t 
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**  ther  informed  himfelf  of  the  care  which  his  ancef^ors 
**  took  to  prcferve  their  family,  nor  did  he  imitate  their 
•*  zeal  and  diligence  :  for  this  reafon,  -the  Sovereign  Lord 
^  abandoned  him,  and  brought  him  to  punifhment.  Hea- 
"  ven  did  npt  fupport  him,  becaufe  he  deviated  from  the 
"  paths  of  equity  and  j  ufticc.  No  kingdom,  great  or  fn^all, 
"  in  the  four  Tjuartcrs  of  the  world,  can  be  dcftrO)^d,  unlefs 
"  fuch  be  the  will  of  Heaven." 

Vou'Vang^  in  the  fccond  year  of  his  reign,  was  attacked 
by  a  malady,  which  threatened  his  life ;  his  brother,  who 
tenderly  loved  him,  had  recourfc  to  the  Chartg-tiy  to  beg, 
that  a  prince  might  be  fpared,  whofe  life  was  fo  neceflary  for 
the  welfare  and  happinefs  of  his  people.  He  thus  addrcffcd 
him,  "  Thou,  O  Lord  !  didft  place  him  on  the  throne^ 
*'  and  cftablifh  him  the  father  of  his  people.  Wilt  thoU 
"  then  punifh  us  by  his  lofe?  If  a  viftim  be  neceflary 

to  fatisfy  thy  juftice,  I  offer  thee  my  life  ;  I  will  yield 

it  up  as  a  voluntary  facrifice,  provided  thou  wilt  pre* 
"  fcrve  my  brother,  my  mafter  and  my  fovereign." 

Tchln-van^  when  feated  on  the  throne,  (hewed  the  fame 
refpevSl  for  the  Lord  of  the  Univerfe :  **  However  high  I 
^*  may  be  exalted  above  the  reft  of  mankind,"  fays  he,  in 
the  Chou-khigy  "  I  am,  neverthelcfs,  one  of  the  little 
"  fubjc£ts  of  the  Chang-ti :  can  I  forget  to  render  hJra 
"  homage  ?" 

The  Chi 'king  informs  us,  what  fcntiments  of  gratitude 
Chao-vang  ent^-rtained  for  the  blcflings  beftowed  upon  him 
by  the  Chang-ti — "  Rejoice,  my  people,"  faid  he  one 
day  to  the  labourers ;  "  it  is  now  only  the  end  of  fpring, 
**  and  you  are  about  to  gather  in  the  fruits  of  autumn ; 
"  your  fields,  but  lately  fown,  are  already  loaded  with  an 
"  abundant  crop.  Let  thanks,  therefore,  be  given  to  the 
"  Chang'tiy  who  enables  us  fo  foon  to  enjoy  his  benefi- 
**  cent  <>if£s.  For  this  reafon.T  will  not  wait  until  the 
"  end  of  autumn,  to"  prefcnt  myfdf  before  him,  and  ta 
•*.  thank  him  for  fo  fuddcn  a  fertility." 
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Bad  princes  ijitervened  amongft  a  fucceflion  of   good 
emperors;  aiid  a  Li-vang  forgot  the  examples  of  his  pious 
"^anceftors,  and  gave  himfclf  up  to  the  capr'ce  of  his  pride. 
'The  Chi'king  obferves,  that  '^  the  filcnce  of  the  Chang^ti 
.  appeared  then  to  be  an  enigma,  and  it  might  have  been  faid, 
tliathis  Supreme  Providence  had  belied  itfclf ;  every  thing 
profpered  with  this  wicked  prince;  the  people  were  inti- 
midated:   even  the  cenfors  of  the  empire  applauded  his 
errors. — What,  then,  is  there  no  longer  juftice  in  Heaven? 
Shall  the  impious  enjoy,  peaceably,  the  fruit  of  their  crines  ? 
Attend,  arid  you  will  foon  fee^  that  the  Chang-ti  keeps  his 
"Wn  fo  long  at  reft,   in  order  only  to  ftrike  with  redoubled 
*fercc :  for  the  people,  harrafled  by  oppreflion,  rofe  up  againft 
Aat  tyrant,  killed  the  flatterers  who  furrounded  his  throne, 
•and  would  have  facriiiced  the  prince  himfel-f  to  their  fury, 
W  he  riot  efcaped  by  a  precipitate  flight." 

The  emperor  Ton-tching^  who  fucceedcdiPfl^^-Af,   in 

*7*4,  forniflies  us  with  a  fufltcient  proof,  that  the  fame 

feitmients  refpeftJng  the  being  of  a  God  were  held  in  ve*- 

neradon  during  his  reign.     The  following  decree   pub- 

'f'hcd  by  him,  throughout  the  whole  empire,  forms  a  kind 

^  confeffion  of  faith,  and  a  declaration  of  what  he  viewed 

**  the  religion  of  his  fubjefts.    The  ©ccafion  of  its  publi- 

^^ion  is  fufliciently  exprefled  in  the  preamble. 

*f  Some  of  the  principal  oflUcers  of  our  provinces  have 

•'    ^ven  a   wrong  interpretation   to  the  meaning  of  our 

orders,    tranfmitted  to  them,  rcfp2<5ling  the  means  of 

preventing  the  damage  occafioncd  in  the  country  by 

deftructive  infects,  and  have  underflood  them  in  a  fenfc 

^    ^uite  different  from  our  intention.     They  have  erro- 

*    neoufly  concluded,  that,  I  have  fallen  into  the  ridiculous 

error  of  thofe  who  believe  in  the  fpi r its  called  r^w«-rAm, 

^    as  if  I  imagined,  that  prayers  offered  up  to  thefe  pre- 

**   tended  beings,   could   remedy  our   prcfcnt  affliclionSf 

^  My  meaning,  therefore,  is  as  follows : 

Tt  % 
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^  Between  the  Tien  or  Supreme  Being  and  man  tben 
<^  is  a  relation,  a  certain  and   infallible  correfpondence^ 
<^  as  to  what  concerns  punifhments  and  rewards.     Whm 
^  our*  plains  are  defolated,  either  by  inundations,  drought 
*^  or  infects,  what  is  the  caufe  of  our  calamities  ?  They  aie 
^  perhaps  occafloned  by  the  emperor  himfelf,  who  defi- 
.^  ates  from  that  integrity  and  jufticefoneceflary  for  good 
^  government,  and  thereby  lays  the  Tien  under  dieneoef- 
^  fity  of  employing  thcfe  puniihments>  to  bring  him  bad: 
<^  to  a  fenfc  of  his  duty.     Perhaps  they  may  be  occafionol 
<<  by  the  principal  officers  of  the  province,  upon  ?rhicii 
^  thefe  misfortunes  have  fallen,  in  not  confulting  tfaepuh- 
<<  lie  good,  and  neglecting  to  take  juftioe  as  the  mk  of 
<<  their  conduct — And  may  not  thefe  eal^unities  be  owuig 
*<  to  the  governors  of  cities,  who  neither  act  with  ei|iiitjt 
<^  nor  give  the  people  good  examples  or  filitable  inftmc- 
^  tion ;  or  becaufe,  in  certain  provinces  and  diftricts,  Aej 
*<  violate  the  laws,  contemn  eflabliihed  cuftoois,  and  leal 
M  diforderly  lives  f  The  heart  of  man  being  thus  corrupCdi 
^.  that  happy  union  which  ought  to  fubfift  between  hi^i 
<<  and  the  Tieny  is  interrupted  and  difturbed^  and  cndUi 
^  misfortunes  overtake  us:  for,  when  men  come  lhoi( 
**  of  their  duty,  that  beneficent  regard  vdiich  the  Tics 
<^  had  for  them,  becomes  changed. 

<^:  Convinced  of  the  truth  of  this  infallible  doctrine, 
<^  when  I  am  informed,  that  fome  province  fuficrs,  either 
'^  by  long  drought,  or  cxceffivc  rains,  I  iearch  my  owa 
^  heart  carefully,  examine  my  pad  conduct,  and  think  of 
^^  reforming  thofe  irregularities  which  may  have  crept  in* 
^  to  my  palace.  Evening  and  morning,  and  aU  the  day 
^'  long,  do  I  confine  myfcif  within  die  bounds  of  fesi 
^  and  rcfpect.  I  endeavour  to  give  the  ^en  oonviiiciiig 
*'  proofs  of  my  uprightncfs  and  piety,  in  hopes  that|  by 
*<  a  regular  life,  I  fhall  be  able  to  make  the  77en  change 
^*  the  refolution  which  he  hath  formed,  of  punifiiing  uf. 
^  It  is  in  your  power,  O  ye  grtat  officers  who  govern 
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'"^  provinces !     it  is  in  your  power  to  «ffift  riw »  it  is  in 

*^  jrours,  ye  people,  roldiers,and  others,  of  whatevc;r  quali^ 
^  ty  or  condition  ye  be,  it  is  in  your  power  to  acquit  your- 
^^  felves  alfo  of  this  duty :  humble  yourfelves  with  femn 
^<  examine  your  own  conduct ;  ftrive  to  attain  to  perfect* 
^^  tion  i  aid  and  mutually  exhort  one  another ;  ri^fbrm  your 
*^  manners ;  endeavour  to  correct  your  errors ;  repent  of 
^  your  crimes  ;  follow  the  paths  of  truth;  ihua  thofe  of 
^  error ;   and  be  afiured,  that  if  we,  on  our  parts,  per* 
^  fcctly  difcharge  our  dutie^  the  Tien  will  fufFer  himfclf 
<^  to  be  moved  by  our  well-regulated  conduct,  and   will 
*^  grant  us  his  peace  and  protection.     Thefe  injunctions  I 
^  cannot  too  often  repeat.     To  prevent  calamities,  diere 
5^  are  no  means  more  certain,   than  to  keep  a  ftrict  watch 
**  over  ourfelves,  to  live  in  fear,  and  to  ftiive  for  perfec- 
^  tion.     When  they  tell  you  to  pray,  and  to  invoke  fpirits 
€^  what  do  they  mean  ?      It  is,  at  moft,  only  to  implore 
4^  their  mediation,  to  reprefent  to  the  Tien   the  (inccritjr 
<*  of  ourrcfped,  and  the  fervour  of  our  defires.     To  prc- 
•*  tend,  therefore,  in  any  manner,  that  thefe  prayers,  and 
^^  thefe  invocations,  can  remove  our  calamities,  and  avert 
^  misfortunes,  while  we  lofc  flght  of  our  duty,  neglecl  to 
^  watch  over  our  own  conduct,  live  not  in  fear,  and  have  not 
*^  our  hearts  filled  with  refpe£i  towards  the  Ticuj  in  order 
^  to  move  him,  is  attempting  to  draw  water   from  the 
<<  ftream,  after  having  fhut  up  its  iburce ;  it  is  omitting 
^  the  eflentiol  part,  and  attaching  ourfelves  to  that  which 
<^  is  acccflary  only.    How  can  you  hope,  by  fuch  a  condu^ 
^  to  obtain  the  accomplifhment  of  your  dcArcs  ? 

^  Hear  then  again,  what  I  think:  I  am  clearly  and 
?*  fully  perfuaded,  that  there  is^  between  the  Tlcn  and 
**  man,  a  reciprocal  union,  and  perfedl  correfpondence, 
**  It  is  for  your  inftrudion,  O  ye  great  officers  !  it  is  for 
^  you,  that  I  have  not  difdaincd  to  take  up  my  pen,  and 
'^  to  explain  my  thoughts  in  the  cleareft  manner  I  could^ 
^  iii  order  that  you  may  conform  yourfelves  to  the  fenti* 
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**  ments  which  I  have  exprcded.      This  is  the  only  caulb 
**  of  the  prtfent  inftruAion/' 

The  prefent  emperor^  who  fucceeded  Yon-tching  hi 
X736,  holds  the  fame  fcntiments ;  and  thus  this  dodrine  of 
the  exigence  and  attributes  of  the  Supreme  Being,  and  of  die 
'worfhip  and  homage  du^  to  him,  has  fubfifted  in  China 
without  change,  during  a  long  (cries  of  ages«  Indeed,  ff 
we  confult  all  the  monuments  and  canonical  works  of  diis 
nation,  and  if  we  fearch  the  ancient  part  of  its  annals,  we 
Ihall  not  difcover  the  leaft  veflige  of  idolatry.  The  Chi« 
nefe  hiftory,  fo  minute  in  its  details,  and  fo  particular  in 
pointing  out  every  innovation  ineAabli(hedcuftonis,maket' 
no  mention  of  any  fuperftitious  rite,  contradictory  to  the 
belief  and  worlhip  which  we  have  attributed  to  the  ancient 
Chinefe:  had  there  been  any  fuch,  it  would  have  un- 
doubtedly fpoken  of  them  with  the  fame  exactnefs  as  that 
with  which  it  relates  the  eftablifhment  of  the  feet  of  the 
Tu9^ee^  and  the  introduction  of  the  religion  of  die  idol 
fo^  an  idol  brought  from  India  in  latter  ages. 

The  exi()ence  of  the  Tribunal    of  Ceremonies,   has 
without  doubt  greatly  contributed  to  the  prefervation  of  the 
ancient  religious  dodrine;   for  to  this   tribunal  is  at 
figncd  the  care  of  infpeding  every  thing  that  relates  to 
^f  religious  woHhip  :    it  is  obliged  to  prevent  innovations; 

to  fupprefs  popular  fuperflitions,  and  to  chaftife,  and 
b^and  with  fome  mark  of  infamy,  impious  or  licentious 
writers.  Their  fcverity  never  pardons  infults  offered  to 
the  DettjTy  or  to  good  manners.  The  ancient  dodrine 
of  the  Tien  has  always  found  fupport  in  this  tribunal ; 
and  to  the  conftant  uniformity  of  its  decrees  may  be  at- 
tributed its  being  at  prefent  the  eftablifted  and  prevailing 
religion.  The  mandarins,  who  form  this  tribunal,  mav 
fometimesy  in  feeret,  and  in  their  houfes,  give  themfelves 
up  to  fuperftitious  pradices ;  but  this  perfonal  attachment 
to  particular  adts  of  worfhip  has  no  influence  over  their 
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public  condoA :  when  they  fie  on  cheir  benchesy  they  kmm 
no  other  reUgion  but  chat  of  the  ftate. 

The  firft  facrifices  which  the  Chinefe  inftituted  in  ho- 
nour of  the  Chan^^tt\  were  offered  up  to  him  on  a  7dkf 
or  Jliarf  in  the  open  fields,  or  on  fomc  mountain.* 

Around  the  Tan  was  raifed  a  double  fence,  called  iuufv, 
compofed  of  turf  and  branches  of  trees.  In  the  fpace 
left  between  the  fences,  were  ereded  two  Icfler  altar$  on 
the  right  and  left,  upon  which,  immediately  after  the  fa- 
crifice  oBered  up  in  honour  of  the  7/Vir,  tliey  facrificed 
alfo  to  the  Qoeng^  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  fuperior  fpirits 
of  every  rank,  and  to  their  virtuous  ancefiors.  The  fo- 
vereign  alone,  whom  they  confidered  as  the  high  pritft  of 
the  empire,  facrificed  on  the  Tan. 

In  the  early  ages,  when  the  empire,  confined  witliiii 
narrow  boundaries,  prefeiUed  only  a  fmall  fiate  and  a 
lifing  population,  a  fingle  mountain  was  fufiicient  for  the 
lacrifices  of  the  Chang-tu  But  in  procefs  of  time,  the  em- 
pire being  confiderably  enlarged,  Hoang-ti  appointed  four 
principal  mountains,  fituated  in  the  extrenrities  of  his 
ftates,  and  correfponding  with  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  to  be  ever  after  places  particularly  confecrated^ 
and  fet  apart  for  the  religious  worfhip  uf  the  whole  nation. 
In  the  courfe  of  every  year,  the  prince  went  fucccflivcly  to 
offer  up  facrifice  upon  each  of  thefe  mountains,  and  theoca 
look  occafion  to  (hew  himfelf  to  his  people,  and  to  in* 
form  himfelfof  their  wants,  that  he  might  endeavour  to 
relieve  them. 

Since  the  emperors  Tao  and  Chittjy  different  no- 
tions have  been  entertained  rcfpccSling  thcfe  facrifices. 
Wc  read  in  the  Chou-hlngy  and  other  fragments  of  the 
ancient  Chinefe  hiftory,  that  Chun  ordained,  ift.  That 
at  the  fecond  moon,  in  which  the  vernal  equinox  fcU,  the 
fovereign  fliould  repair  to  the  mountain  Tai^chan^  in  the 

**  y^Ti  Hgnlfics  a  rcund  hc9p  of  flwnes  cr  us*Jtu 
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tattetn  part  of  China,  and  there  offer  facrificcs  on  a  Tan 
within  the  fence  of  the  Kiao,  to  beg  that  Heaven  wouM 
deign  to  watch  over  the  feed  in  the  earth,  then  beginning 
to  fpring  up.  adlyi  That  at  the  fifth  moon,  in  which 
the  fummer  folftice  happened,  the  fovereign  (hould  per* 
form  the  fame  ceremonies  on  the  fouthem  mount,  and 
implore  Heaven  to  diffufe  warmth  through  the  boweb  of 
the  earth,  to  add  vigour  to  its  foftering  power,  and  give 
efieA  to  its  nutritive  qualities.  3dly,  Th^  at  the  cighdi 
moon,  at  which  time  the  autumnal  equinox  fell,  facri* 
fice  (hould  be  offered  on  the  weftem  mountain  to  procuie 
an  abundant  crop,  and  to  prevent  infeds  or  deffrodxvo 
vermin,  drought,  or'  excefllive  moifture,  winds,  and  all 
injuries  of  the  air,  from  defirojing  the  rifing  hopes  of  tho 
labourer.  And  laftly.  That  at  the  twelfth  moon,  after 
the  winter  folftice,  facrifice  fhould  be  offered  up  on  the 
northern  mountain,  to  thank  Heaven  for  all  the  bleflings 
received  in  the  courfe  of  the  year,  and  to  folicit  a  coo* 
tinuance  of  them  through  that  which  was  about  to  con* 
mence. ' 

This  cuftom  fubdfted  a  long  time  after  Hoang^tl*  Tlifr 
cmperorS'of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheou  added  fome  other  cere*- 
monies,  and  a  fifth  mountain,  which  was  fuppofed  to  fon» 
ft  centre  to  die  odier  .four.  Since  that  time  they  have  beet 
called  the  five  Yoy  or  mountains  of  facrifice. 

This  inflitution,  which  fubjected  the  emperor  to  regular 
journies,  was  however  found  to  be  s^ttended  With  certain 
inconvenicncies,  to  obviate  which,  a  fpot  was  confecrate4 
in  the  neighourhood  of  his  palace,  and  fubftituted  for  the 
Ti  on   all  occafions,*  when   it  was   either   inconvenient 
for  the  fovereign  to  repair  to  the  mountains  of  facrifioci 
At  this  place  an  edifice  was  erected,  which  at  once  repre- 
lented  the  Jf/ja,  the  Tan  and  the  Hall  of  Anceftorsy  and  iq; 
this  the  emperor  offered  the  accuilomed  facrifice. 
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1rh6  Hall  of  Anceftors  made  part  of  this  edifice,  be* 
caufe  it  was  neceiTary  for  thofc  who  offered  facrifice  to 
the  Chang'tij  to  repair  firft  to  this  hall,  and  acquaint  their 
anceftors  what  they  were  about  to  perform.  Thither  alfo 
they  returned  after  facrificing,  to  thank  them  for  the  protec- 
tion they  had  procured  from  the  Change tiy  who  had  not  dif- 
clained  to  receive  the  homage  of  their  vows.  They  then 
cfiered  up  a  facrifice  of  thankfgiving,  and  performed  cer- 
tain ceremonies,  to  fliew  their  refpect. 

This  edifice  received  a  different  name  and  a  new  form 
under  each  of  the  three  firfl  dynafties.  ThcHya  called  it  Chi- 
ibi^  thiHoufe  of  Gtiurations  and  Ages — or,  according  to  the 
jntcrpreution  of  Father  Amiot,  a  Temple  in  honour  of  him^ 
V)ho  made  generations  and  ages.  It  contained  within  its 
circumference  five  feparate  halls  appropriated  for  different 
|Mirpofes.  Thefe  halls  had  neither  paintings  nor  orna- 
ments of  any  kind ;  they  prefented  only  four  bare  walls 
in  which  windows  were  conftructed  for  the  admiilion  of 
light.  The  flair-cafe  that  conducted  to  the  principal 
entrance  conflfled  of  nine  fteps. 

The  Chang  named  this  temple  Tchoung^ouj  or  the  ^^- 

newed  Temple.     It  was   employed  for  the  fame  purpofes, 

but  it  was  much  richer  and  better  ornamented.     The  five 

feparate  halls  were  adorned  with  columns,  over  which  were 

•placed  other  columns,  that  fupported  a  fecond  roof. 

The  fame  temple,  under  the  dynafly  of  Tcheouj  re- 
<:eived  the  name  of  Ming-iangy  or  the  Temple  of  Light. 
The  emperors  of  that  family  aimed  to  bring  back  reli- 
gious worihip  to  its  primitive  purity,  they  therefore  imi- 
tated the  fimplicity  of  the  ancients,  and  ornamented  their 
temples  neither  with  fuperb  columns,  nor  fplendid  roofs. 
The  five  halls  were  feparated  only  by  plain  walls  ;  one  of 
:them  was  the  place  of  facrifice,  and  the  other  four  con- 
tained all  thofc  things  which  were  noceiTary  for  facrificing. 
This  rude  edifice  had  four  gates  covered  with  fine  mofs, 
reprcfenting  tlie  branches  of  which  the  double  fence  of  the 

U  u 
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ancient  Kiai  were  formed.  This  mpfs  covered  alfo  the  nigS 
of  the  roof,  and  die  whole  building  was  encompaflcd  bi)r 
a  canal,  which  was  filled  with  water  at  the  time  facrificcfc 
Were  offered  up.     To  this  principal  temple^  a  fecond  ma^ 
added,    <vhich  they  named  Tfing-miaoj  or   the  Teiapb  (^ 
Ueatnejs.      This  laft  was    ufed   only    for    purificatioaK 
and  ceremonies  pradifed    in   honour  of  anceftors;  de 
firft   being  entirely  confecrated  to   tlie  worihip  of  die 
Chang'tu 

Pe^kin  contains  at  prefent  two  principal   temples,  the 
Tteh-tan  and  the  Ti-tany  in  the  conftni£tion  of 
Chinefe  have  difplayed  all  the  elegance  and  magnifi< 
of  their  architedure«    Thefe  two  temples  are  bodi  deifi« 
cated  to  the  Chang-tu  but  under  two  different  tidesj  \tk 
the  one  he  is  adored  as  the  Eternal  Spirit^  in  the  other  as 
the  Spirit  that  created  and  preferves  the  worU.     The  cere* 
monies  with  which  modern  facrifices  arc  accompanied^  «e 
gready  muUiplied,    and  nothing  can  equal  the  ^entor 
and  magnificence  with  which  the  emperor  is,  furroundd^ 
when  he  performs  this  folemn  and  facred  duty«     He  aloM^ 
in  quality  of  father,  and  head  of  the  great  family  of  the 
nation,  has  a  right  to:ofFer  upfacrifice  to  the  Chang^ti;  tab 
it  is  in  the  name  of  all  the  people  that  he  prays  and  £Kii« 
fices.     Some  time  before  the  day  fixed  for  this  impoiiadi  j 
ceremony,  the  monarch,  the  grandees  of  his  courti  thi 
mandarins,  and  all  thofe  who  by  their  employments  afv 
qualified  to  aflift,  prepare  themfelves  by  retirement,  fift 
ing,  and  continence.     During  that  time  the  emperor  gint- 
no   audience,  and  the  tribunals  are  entirely  fhut.    Thi 
mandarins  of  the  Tribunal  of  Crimes,  and  every  peifo 
who  has  been  difgraced,  is  incapacitated  from  performiot  • 
any  office  in  thefe  grand  ceremonies.  Marriages,  funenki 
rejoicings,  entertainments,  and  fefiivals  of  every  kind  aft 
then  forbidden.     On  the  day  appointed  for  die  facrificBi 
the  emperor  appears  with  all  the  pomp  and  ms^nificence 
«>f  power.    His  train  is  compofed   qi  aa  inAun^trabie 
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crowd,  a  multitude  of  princes,  lords,  and  officers,  fur- 
round  him,  and  his  march  towards  the  Tten^tan  refembles 
a  triumph ;  the  magnificence  of  every  thing  in  the  temple 
correfponds  to  that  .of  the  fovereign ;  the  vafes,  and  all 
the  utenfils  employed  in  facriiicing  are  of  gold,  and  even 
the  inftruments  of  muCc  are  of  enormous  magnitude,  and 
are  never  ufed  anywhere  elfe.  If  the  emperor  however 
never  difplays  more  pomp  and  grandeur  than  when  he 
walks  in  procefTion  to  the  Tien-fariy  he  on  the  other  hand 
never  appears  more  humbled  and  dejeded  than  during  the 
time  he  is  facrificing.  By  the  manner  in  which  he  per* 
forms  his  proftrations,  rolls  in  the  duft,  and  fpeaks  of  him* 
felf  to  the  Chang^ti,  it  is' evident  that  he  afTumes  this  pomp 
and  fplendour  only  for  the  purpofe  of  declaring,  in  a  fei^- 
ble  and  ftriking  manner,  the  infinite  diftance  which  is  be- 
tween the  Supreme  Being  and  man* 

The  ceremony  in  which  the  emperor  opens  and  tills  the 
earth  with  his  own  hands,  we  have  already  noticed,  as  be- 
ing an  encouragement  to  agriculture,  but  we  muft  not 
imagine  this  inftitution  to  be  merely  of  a  political  naturet 
cftablifhed  only  for  this  purpofe  j  it  is  certain  that  this  ce- 
remony has  always  been  confldered  and  practifed  as  an  act 
of  religion.  It  is  exprefsly  faid  in  the  Li-iy,  one  of  the 
ancient  canonical  books,  that  it  is  for  the  Tfi  facrifice  to 
Heaven)  that  the  emperor  himfdf  tills  the  earth  in  the 
Kiao  of  the  fouth ;  it  is  to  prefent  an  offering  to  him  of 
the  grain  which  has  been  gathered  from  it.  It  is  alfo  for 
the  Tfi,  that  the  emprefs  and  princeiTes  brqed  filki-worms 
in  the  Kiao  of  the  north;  it  is  in  order  to  make  ve(l-« 
ments  for  facrificing. — If  the  emperor  and  princes  till 
the  earth ;  if  the  emprefs  and  princeiTes  breed  filk-worms 
it  is  to  (hew  that  refpect  and  veneration,  which  they  en- 
tertain for  the  Spirit  who  rules  the  univerfe ;  it  is  to  ho 
nour   him  according  to  their  ideas  in  the  fublimeft  o| 

duties, 
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SECT  OF  THE  TAO-SSE, 

The  feet  of  the  Tao-fle  was  founded  by  a  philofopher 
named  La^kiun^  or  Lao-tfij  who  came  into  the  world  603 
years  before  the  Chriftian  enu  His  father  was  a  poor 
peafant,  w);o  from  his  infancy  lived  in  a  rich  fiunily  as  an 
inferior  domeftic ;  he  attained  to  the  age  of  feventjr  widi- 
out  having  made  choice  of  a  wife,  but  at  length  united 
himfelf  to  a  woman  of  the  fame  rank,  who  was  then  io 
her  fortieth  year.  The  wonderful  deftiny  of  the  Ion  was 
foretold,  according  to  popular  report,  by  many  remark- 
able  circun^ftances  which  attended  his  birth.  His  mother) 
who  happened  to  be  one  day  in  a  retired  place,  conceived 
on  a  fudden,  being  imprefied  by  the  vivifying  virtue  of 
heaven  and  earth.  She  carried  the  fruits  of  her  womb 
for  the  fpace  of  eighty  years,  but  the  mafter  fhe  fenredi 
enraged  at  her  going  with  child  fo  long,  droye  her  from 
his  houfe,  and  reduced  her  to  the  ncceffity  of  wandering 
about  the  country.  At  length,  under  a  plum-tree^  fke 
brought  forth  a  fon,  whofe  hair  and  eye-brows  were  en- 
tirely white.  She  at  firft  gave  him  the  name  of  the  tree 
under  which  he  was  born  ;  but  perceiving  afterwards  dnc 
the  lobes  of  his  ears  were  uncommonly  long^  fhe  thence 
took  occafion  to  form  a  furname,  and  called  him,  Pbm» 
^ree-ear  Ly-euL  The  people  afterwards,  ilruck  with  tfai 
whitenefs  of  his  hair,  named  him  the  grey^halred  chili 
LaO'tJe. 

We  have  little  account  of  this  philofopher  during  \ak 
infancy ;  he  was  appointed  librarian  to  one  of  the  ^mper« 
ors  of  the  dynafty  of  Tcheou,  and  afterwards  raifec}  to  the 
rank  of  an  inferior  mandarin.  His  firft  empIoyxnesL 
which  placed  him  amidft- books,  infpired  him  with  an  ar* 
dent  dedre  for  Audy,  and  to  diis  he  entirely  gave  him- 
felf  up,  and  acquired  by  clofe  application  a  profound 
knowledge  of  hiftory  and  of  ancient  ceremonies.  He  diei 
at  Ou  in  an  advanced  age.    The  principal  work  he  left 
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to  his  difciples  is  the  book  Tao-te,  which  is  a  colle&ioa 
of  five  thoufatd  fentences« 

The  moraSty  of  this  philofepher  has  a  refemblance  to 
the  do£irincs  of  Epicurus.     It  confifts  principally  in  ba- 
.  jiifhing  vehetnent  defircs,  and  fuppreffing  thofe  impetuous. 
paffions,   capable  of  diihirbing  the  peace  j^nd  tranquility 
of  the  foul.     He  taught  that  every  wife  nan  ought  to  be 
employed  in  endeavouring  to  live  free  from  grief  and  pain, 
and  in  driving  to  glide  gently  down  the  ftieam  of  life,  de- 
iroid  of  anxiety  and  care.    In  order  to  arive  at  this  fVate 
of  happy  repofe,   he  exhorts  his  foUoweis  to  banifh  all 
thoughts  of  the  paft,  and  to  abilain  from  every  vain  and 
ufelefs  inquiry  into  futurity :  obferving  that  to  plan  out 
vaft  dcflgns,  to  be  harrafled  with  a  folicitois  dcftrc  of  exc-i 
cuting  tbeoi)  to  give  up  to  the  tormenting  cares  cf  ambi-. 
tlon  i  to  feek  for  riches,  and  to  become  a  prey  to  the  for- 
did paflion  of  avarice,  is,  to  live  not  for  one's  felf,  but  for 
pofterity :  and  is  he  not,  fays  he,  a  fool  who  facridces  his 
xepofe  and  mental  tranquility,  to  procure  lapplnefs  to  others, 
or  to  enrich  a  furviving  fon  or  nephew?  Even  when  ia 
puifuit  of  felicity  for  ourLlves,  Lao- tfe  recommended  mo- 
|leration  both  in  the  defire,  and  the  exertions  to  obtain  it. 

The  difciples  of  this  philofepher  afterwards  changed  the 
^odlrine  v^hich  he  had  left  them.  As  that  pafTive  ftate,  and 
perfect  tranquility  of  mind  to  which  they  endeavoured  to 
attain,  was  cqntinually  difturbed  and  interrupted  by  the 
fear  of  death,  they  declared  that  it  was  poflible  to  difcover 
a  compofition  from  which  a  drink  might  be  made  that 
would  render  mankind  immortal.  This  foolifh  idea  led 
them  to  the  ftudy  of  chemiftry,  afterwards  to  fearch  for 
the  philoibphcrs  ftone,  till  at  length  they  gave  themfclves 
up  to  all  the  wild  extravagancies  of  pretended  magic. 

The  defire  and  hope  of  avoiding  death  by  the  difcovcry 
of  fo  valuable  a  liquor,  gained  a  number  of  partifans  ta 
this  new  fed  ;  wealthy  individuals,  efpecially  thofe  of  the 
female  fex,  fhewed  the  greateft  eagerncfs  to  be  inllrudled 
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in  the  doflrinc  of  the  difclplcs  of  Lat^tjc.  Magical 
practices,  the  invocation  of  fpirits,  and  the  foretelling  fu- 
ture events  by  divination^  made  rapid  progiefs  throughout 
all  the  provin:e8  of  the  empire.  The  credulity  of  fome 
of  the  emperors  gave  an  air  of  trutK  to  the  error ;  and  the 
court  was  foon  filled  with  an  innumerable  ciowd  of  thefe 
falfe  doctors,  who  were  now  honoured  with  the  diftin*- 
guiflicd  title  of  tien-Jfe — cekjiial  doctors.  Vou-^tt^  fifth  cm- 
peror'^f  the  dynafty  of  the  Hariy  (hewed  a  paXionate  defijre 
for  the  ftudy  of  thcfe  myfteries.  D^ath  had  deprived 
bim  of  a  favourite  miftrcfs,  whom  he  ardently  loved,  and 
one  of  thefe  iwpoftors,  TaQ-fjh^  found  means,  by  incan- 
tations, fo  to  work  on  his  imagination  as  to  give  him  a 
fancied  fight  of  :he  woman  whom  he  fo  tenderly  loved  ; 
«nd  this  fancied  apparition  attached  him  more  and  more 
to  the  extravagant  notionis  of  the  new  feet.  Grieved  at 
this  infatuation,  cne  of  the  grandees  of  the  empire,  being 
in  the  emperor's  prefence  when  the  myflerious  beverage 
was  brought  him,  fuddenly  feized  the  cup,  and  drank  up 
the  whole  liquor.  Enraged  at  this  act,  the  monarch 
caufed  him  to  be  arreRed,  and  gave  orders  for  putting  him 
to  death.  Your  order  is  of  no  avail,  faid  the  courtiery 
without  any  emotion  ;  //  is  not  in  your  power  to  deprive  me 
cf  life,  J: nee  I  havt  now  rendered  myj*lf  immortal:  -hoW" 
iver,  if  I  am  Jiill  fuhjeSf  to  the  power  of  deaths  your  ma-^ 
jfjly  o^ves  me  much  obligation,  Jince  you  mujl  thereby  he  cen» 
vimsd,  that  this  liquor  has  not  that  virtue  which  is  attri'^ 
buted  to  it,  and  that  thcfe  imfoflors  deceive  you.  This  an- 
fwcr  favcd  the  courtier's  lifj,  but  it  did  not  reform  the 
monarch.  He  often  dnmk  the  liquor  of  immortality ;  but 
his  health  began  to  decline,  and,  after  being  made  fcnfible 
of  his  mortality,  he  died,  fadly  deploring  his  own  folly  and 
credulitv* 

The  death  of  the  emperor  did  not  retard  the  progreis 
of  the  feet.    Temples,  confeerated  to  fpiritSj  reared  thci^p 
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heads  m  every  coma*  of  the  emnire ;  and  two  of  the  mod 
celebrated  of  the  Tcn-jp  were  authorifed  to  maintain  pub- 
lic worfhip  there,  afc:r  the  form  which  had  been  appointed 
for  them.  They  l.kewifc  diftributed  and  fold  to  the 
people  fmall  images,  upon  which  were  rcprefcnted  that 
immenfe  crowd,  both  of  men  and  fpirits,  with  which  they 
had  peopled  the  heavens,  and  which  they  named  Sien-gin 
^^Fmmorfals.  Thefe  were  worfhipped  as  fo  many  diftinct 
deities,  independent  of  the  Supreme  Being :  in  like  manner 
ieveral  of  the  ancient  kings  were  metamorphofed  into  gods, 
and  alfo  invoked. 

Under  the  Tang,  this  fuperftition  ftill  continued.  The 
founder  of  that  dynafty  crcitcd  and  confecrated  a  magniix^ 
cent  temple  to  Lao-tfe  himfelf ;  and  another  emperor  of 
the  fame  family  caufed  the  ftatue  of  this  philofopher  to  bo 
placed  with  great  pomp  and  folemnity  in  his  palace. 

The  doftors  Tao-fle  ihcrcafed  in  number,  and  l)ecame 
more   powerful  than   ever,  under  the   dynaffy  of  Song* 
Every  fraud  and  deceit  that  cunning  could  fuggeft,  or  inge- 
nuity invent,  were  cmplo}'ed  by  thefe  impoftors,  to  increafd 
the  reputation  of  their  do<2rincj  and  to  rnfinuate  themfelves 
into  the  confidence  of  princes.      On  a  dark  night,  they 
fufpended,  at  one  of  the  gates  of  the  imperial  city,  a  book 
full  of  myftic  charaftcrs,  and  magical  figures.     At  break 
of  day,  they  fent  notice  to  the  emperor  of  the  fuddcn  ap- 
pearance of  this  book,  and   publicly  declared  that  it  had 
fallen  from  heaven.     The  credulous  monarch,  followed  by 
a  numerous  train,  immediately  repaired,  on  foot,  to  the 
fpot,  in  order  to  take  poffeffion  of  the  precious  volume. 
and,  having  received  it  into  his  hands,  in  the  moft  refpcft- 
ful  manner,   he  carried  it,    as  in  triumph,  to  his  palace, 
and  (hut  it  up  in  a  golden  box.     The  eighth  emperor  cf 
the  fame  dynafty  carried  his  fupcrftitious  veneration  for  a 
celebrated  Tao^ife  fo  far,  that  he  publicly  ordered  him  to 
be  worfliipped  under  the  name  of  Cbang-ti.     Until  that 
epoch)  the  moft  isealous  partifans  of  Lao-tfe  had  always 
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referved  this  name  for  the  Supreme  B&ng  only.  This  iitu> 
piety  therefore  fhocked  and  difguftec  the  whole  (ages  U 
the  nation. 

Time,  which  generally  draws  adile  the  veil  of  illufioii 
and  impofture,  gave  new  ftrength  and  vigour  to  this  coiw 
temptlble  fe6t ;  from  age  to  age  it  acquired  additional  in^ 
fluence;  the  prote^on  of  princes;  the  fupport  of  the 
great ;  the  fcenes  of  admiration,  or  terror,  employed  by  ^ 
cunning  and  deceit  to  ftrike  the  n^inds  of  the  ignnranf  -■ 
people,  all  concurred  to  perpetuate  and  fpread  it,  in 

« 

of  the  continual  oppofition  made  to  it  by  the  wifer  part 
the  nation,  and  the  bold  remonftrances  which  were  pre 
fented  to  the  emperor* 

The  Tao-ffe,  at  prefent,  offer  up  three  different  vic- 
tims to  the  fpirit  which  they  invoke — a  hog,  a  fowl 
a  iifh.  The  ceremonies  which  they  ufe  in  their  incanta-^ 
tions  are  various,  according  to  the  imagination  and  addrefiP' 
of  the  perfon  who  pra£Ufes  them.  Some  drive  a  (liaip 
ftake  into  the  earth ;  others  trace  out  fantaitical  figures  o0» 
paper,  and  accompany  each  ffroke  of  the  pencil  with  gri- 
maces and  horrible  cries,  and  others  make  a  hideous  an^ 
frightful  noife  with  kettles  and  fmall  drums. 

A  great  number  of  thefe  Tao-ile  in  China  pretend  t0 
be  fortune-tellers.  Although  they  have  never  feen  die 
perfon  who  confults  them,  they  addrefs  him  by  his  namc^ 
give  a  particular  account  of  his  whole  family,  defcribe  tiie 
situation  of  his  houfe,  tell  him  the  names  and  number  of 
his  children,  and  twenty  other  particularities,  which  dxy 
are  cunning  enough  to  learn  before-hand,  by  fome  mcaoi 
or  other,  but  which  aftonifh  the  illiterate  part  of  the  na« 
tion. 

The  chief  of  the  Tao-fle  is  invefted  by  govemmeoc 
with  the  dignity  of  grand  mandarin,  and  refides  in  a  tofwn 
of  the  province  of  Kiang-fi,  where  he  inhabits  a  fumptu-- 
ou^  palace.  The  fuperftitious  confidence  repofed  in  him 
atttadts  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  people,  who  flock  tfai« 
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Chec  (rdtti  every  part  of  the  empire ;  fome  go  to  feek  i 
Zur^  for  their  difeafes;  others,  to  confult  refpefting  what 
na.y  befaj  them  afterwards ,  and  to  get  an  infightinto  futu« 
•ity-  The  Tien^fle  diftributes  fmall  bits  of  paper,  filled 
i^^fi  magical  charaftcrs,  to  all  around  him,  who  depart 
iitrisfied,  and  without  regrcttihg  either  the  fatigue  or  cxpence 
l^ich  generally  att^ds  thefe  pious  pilgrimages. 

SECT   OF   THE    ODD    FOE,   OR    EG. 

Tfhis  kSt,  ftill  more  pernicious,  and  much  Wider  dif* 
fuC^d  throughout  China  than  the  preceding,  came  origin- 
ally from   India.     The  doctors  Tao-J/e  had  t)romifcd  to 
a  prince  of  the  Tchou^  and  brother  of  the  emperor  Aiing'ti\ 
to  nnake  him  enter  into  communion  with    fpirits.    This 
dedulous  and  fuperftitious  prince,  having  heard  of  a  cele- 
bmted  fpirit  in  India,  named  Fo,   by  continued  importu- 
■hies  prevailed  on  his  brother  to  fend  an  embafly  to  this 
fcpcign  deity.     The  officer  who  was  charged  with  this 
coiFiiniflion  fet  out,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  feventeen 
pcfibni,  and   dircfled  his  courfe  towards  India.     When 
^   arrived  at  the  place  of  his  deftination,  he  found  only 
t^^   Cha-meny  or  votaries  of  Foy  whom,  not  willing  to 
fail  in  bis  errand,  he  carried  with  him   to  Ciiina.     He 
coUcdcd,  at  the  fame    time,  fevcral  images  of  Foy   or 
B^udha,  painted  on  fine  chintz,  with  forty-two  chapters 
O*  the  canonical  books  of  the  Indians,  which  he  placed, 
together  with  the  images,  upon  a   white  horfe.      This 
embafly  returned  to  the  imperial  city  in  the  eighth  year 
of  the  reign  of  Af/77^-//,  and  the  fixty  fif:h  of  the  Chrif- 
lian  era.     Thus  was  the   dodrinc  and  worfhip  of  Foe 
/irft  introduced  into  China,  where,  in  a  fhort  time,  they 
made  a  rapid  progrefs. 

We  have  no  certain  knowledge  of  the  birth-place  of 
this  pretended  god  ;  but  his  followers  relate  that  he  was 
boni  m  one  of  the  kingdoms  of  India^  fituated  near  the 

Xx 
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lincy  an4  that  his  father  was  a  king.  They  afluFC  m 
that  his  mother,  who  was  named  Mo-yif  brought  hiVn 
into  the  world  by  the  left  fide,  and  that  (he  expired  fooi^ 
after  her  delivery ;  that  at  the  time  of  her  conception, 
(he  dreamed  that  (he  had  fwaltowed  an  elephant,  an4 
that  this  (Grange  dream  gave  birth  to  the  particular  vene-t 
ration  which  the  kings  of  India  have  always  (hewn  fof^ 
a  white  elephant.  **  As  foon  as  this  extraordinary  child 
•*  was  born/'  add  they,  **  he  had  ftrength  enough  to 
<*  (land  CXC&.  without  afllftance ;  he  walked  fcven  ftips, 
''  and  pointing  with  one  hand  to  the  heavens,  and  with 
'*  the  other  to  the  earth,  dried  out — In  the  heavens  0x4 
**  on  earth  thfre  is  no  one  but  me  who  Jeferves  to  be  £#- 
"  nourejr 

At  the  age  of  feventeen  he  efpoufed  three  wives,  by 
one  of  whom  he  had  a  fon  called  by  the  Chinefe  Mo* 
heou  lo.  At  nineteen  he  abandoned  his  home,  his  wivet« 
and  his  children,  and  retired  to  a  yaft  defert  followed  by 
four  philofophers,  to  wbofe  care  he  committed  himfelf. 
At  tha  age  of  thirty,  he  felt  himfelf  all  on  a  fudden  fiUed 
with  the  divinity,  and  he  was  mctamorphofed  into  Po  or 
PagoJf  according  to  the  expr^(Bon  of  the  Indians.  No 
fooner  had  he  become  a  god,  than  he  thought  of  cflabliflK- 
ing  his  dodrii^  and  proving  his  celedial  miffion  by  per* 
forming  miracles.  The  number  of  his  difciples  was  im- 
naenfe,  and  his  ridiculous  errors  foon  fpread  throt^h  evciy 
part  of  India,  and  the  higher  extremities  of  Afia. 

The  priefts  attached  to  the  worfliip  of  f^  are  called 
TalapQins  by  the  Siamefe,  Lamas  by  the  Tartars,  //#- 
(hang  in  China,  Bonzes  in  Japan ;  and  it  is  under  lh« 
latter  appellation  that  they  are  generally  known  by 
Europeans. 

One  of  the  principal  errors  propagated  by  jFo  is  the 
4odrine  of  the  nietempfychofis,  of  which  he  appears  ta 
kave  been  th^  inventor,  as  h^  lived  s^  leaft  fiy^i  kttiv* 
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ditd  years  before  Pythagoras.  This  doiVrlne  of  the  tranf. 
migration  of  fouls  Kas  given  rife  to  that  muhitude  of  idols, 
which  are  reverenced  in  every  place  where  the  worlhip 
of  Fv  is  eftabli(hed.  Qpadrupeds,  birds,  reptiles,  and 
the  vileft  artimak  had  temples,  and  became  objefls  of 
public  vicheration,  becaufe  the  foul  of  the  god  in  his 
tiranfmigrations  and  metamorphofcs  might  have  inhabited 
their  bodies. 

We  (hall  conclude  this  fiibjefl  with  the  account  given 

'  by  the  bonzes  of  this  pretended  deity.  He  had  attained 
to  the  age  of  feventy-rnine,  when  he  perceived  by  his  fee- 
blentfs  and  infirmities,  that  his  borrowed  divinity  could 
not  prevent  him  from  paying  the  debt  of  nature  like  other 
men.  He  was  unwilling  to  leave  his  difciples  without 
revealing  to  them  the  whole  fecrct  and  hidden  myfterles 
of  his  dodlrine.  Having,  therefore,  called  them  toge- 
ther, he  d^clafed,  that  till  that  moment  he  had  always 
thought  proper  to  fpcak  to  them  in  parables,  and  that  for 
the  fpace  of  forty  years,  he  had  difguifed  the  truth  un- 
der figurative  and  metaphorical  exprefTions  ;  but  being  on 
the  point  of  bidding  them  a  long  farewel,  he  would  dif« 
dofc  his  real  fentiments,  and  unveil  the  whole  myAcry 
of  his  ^ifdoih.  Learn  then^  faid  he,  that  there  is  no 
ofher  principle  of  all  things y  but  a  vacuum  and  nothing  / 
from  nothing  all  things  have  Jprung^    to  nothing  they  muft 

.    again  return^  and  there  all  our  hopes  end. 

An  infinitude  of  fables  were  fpread  by  his  difciples  af- 
ter his  death.  They  affirmed  that  their  matter  was  flill 
in  life,  that  he  had  been  already  born  eight  thoufand 
times,  and  that  he  had  appeared  fucccfUvcly  under  the 
figures  of  an  ape,  lion,  dragon,  elephant,  &c.  Among 
his  difciples,  there  was  one  who  had  been  dearer  to  him 
than  all  the  reft,  to  whom  he  committed  his  moft  fecret 
thoughts,  and  whom  he  cntrufted  with  the  care  of  propa- 
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gating  his  do^rine  ;  he  is  called  by  tho  Chinefc  Moo  Jus* 
ye.  He  dejired  him  never  to  attempt  to  fupport  bis  tenets  iji 
proofs  and  long  reajoningy  and  commanded  him  to  put  only 
at  the  beginning  of  the  books  which  he  publiflicd :  Thui 
have  I  learned.  In  one  of  his  works  the  fame  Fo  had  made 
mention  of  another  mafter  ftill  more  ancient  than  him* 
felfy  whom  the  Chinefe  name  O-mi-to^  and  the  Japanefe 
Amida.  The  bonzes  aflfure  us  that  the  latter  became  fi> 
eminently  holy,  that  it  is  at  prefent  fufficient  only  to  invoke 
him  in  order  to  obtain  immediate  pardon  for  the  grcateft 
crimes  :  the  Chinefc  followers  of  Fo^  have  therefore  almoft 
continually  in  their  mouth  thefe  two  names,  O-miJo,  Fo! 

The  lad  words  of  the  dying  Fo  occafioned  much  trou-« 
ble  and  divifion  among  his  difciples.  Some  continued 
firmly  to  maintain  the  original  dodrine,  while  othert, 
embracing  a  fecondi  formed  a  kSt  of  atheifts.  A  diitd 
party,  who  were  defirous  of  reuniting  the  two  former^ 
gave  rife  to  the  celebrated  difiinflion  of  th^  ^xtfrnM  ^ 
internal  do^nne,  one  of  which  mud  natural^  precede 
and  difpofe  the  mind  for  receiving  the  other.  *•  The 
•*  external  do^rine^^  fay  they,  "  is  to  the  internal  whlC 
'<  the  moi^ld  is  to  an  arch  which  the  builder  is  about 
"  to  raife ;  when  the  latter  is  conftrudled,  the  former  is 
**  knocked  down  and  becomes  ufelefs."  The  cafe  is 
the  fame  with  the  two  laws,  the  external  and  internal i;^ 
when  we  rife  to  a  knowledge  of  the  fecondj  wc  0UB|ht 
to  abandon  the  fird. 

We  (hall  not  here  attempt  to  examine  all  tfie  errors 
contained  in  this  internal  doftrine :  its  folly  and  abfur- 
dity  will  appear  fufEciently  evident,  if  we  only  mentioa 
the  ideas  upon  which  it  is  founded.  "  Nothing  is  die 
beginning  and  end  of  every  thing  that  exifts  j  from  nothiitt; 
our  firft  parents  derived  their  exiftence,  and  to  nodiiif 
they  returned  after  their  death.  All  beings  are  the  iaroC| 
their  only  diiFerence  confifts  in  their  figure  ajid  qi  alities. 
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This  univerfal  principle  is  extremely  pure,  exempt  from 
all  cl>ange,  exceedingly  fubtle  and  fimple ;  it  remains  con« 
tinually  in  a  ilate  of  re(l ;  has  neither  virtue,  power,  nor 
intelligence ;  bcfides,  its  efTence  coniifts  in  being  free  from 
z&ioa,  without  knowledge  and  without  defires.  To 
obtain  happincfs,  we  mud  endeavour  by  continual  medi- 
tation, and  frequent  victories  over  ourfelves,  to  acquire  a 
likencfs  to  this  principle  j  and  to  obtain  that  end,  we  muft 
accuftom  ourfelves  to  do  nothing,  will  nothing,  feel  nothlpg, 
dedre  nothing.  When  we  have  attained  to  this  ftate  of 
happy  infenfibility,  we  have  nothing  inore  to  do  with 
virtue  or  vice,  punifhments  or  rewards,  providence  or  the 
immortality  of  the  foul. — The  whole  of  holinefs  confifts 
in  ceafmg  to  exift,  in  being  confounded  with  nothing; 
the  nearer  man  approaches  to  the  nature  of  a  flone  or  log, 
the  nearer  he  is  to  perfedlion  \  in  a  word,  it  is  in  indo- 
lence and  immobility,  in  the  ceflation  of  all  defires,  and 
bodily  motion,  in  the  annihilation  and  fufpenflon  of  all  the 
faculties  both  of  body  and  foul,  that  all  virtue  and  happi- 
nefs  confid.  The  moment  that  man  arrives  at  this  degree 
of  pcrfc£lion,  he  has  no  longer  occafion  to  dread  changes, 
futurity,  or  tranfmigrations,  becaufe  he  hath  ceafcd  to  cxift, 
and  is  become  perfeftly  like  the  god  JFi." 

Extravagant  and  abfurd  as  this  philofophy  appears,  it 
found  partifans  in  China,  and  the  emperor  Kao-t/ong  be- 
came fo  much  infatuated  with  it,  that  he  abdicated  the 
throne,  that  he  might  be  more  at  liberty  to  indulge  himfclf 
in  the  praftice  of  this  extravagant  doftrine,  which  entirely 
dcftroys  morality,  fub verts  fociety,  and  tends  to  annihilate 
that  reciprocal  relation  which  unites  men  together. 

Tlie  external  doclrine  is  better  fuited  to  the  compre- 
henfion  of  the  vulgar,  and  has,  on  that  account,  gained 
more  followers.  The  followinjj  are  tlie  maxims  and  tenets 
preached  up  by  the  bonzes  who  profefs  this  dodrine.  They 
admit  the  diftindlion  between  good  and  evil ;  and  that, 
after  death,  rewards  will  be  bellowed  on  the  good,  and 
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{)uniihment$   infii£^ed  6n  the  wicked,  in  places  deflind 
for  the  fouls  of  each  ;  that  the  god  Fo  came  upon  earth  to 
fsiwt  mankind)  and  to  briiig  back  to  the  padis  of  falvation 
diofe    who  have  ftrayed;    that   it  is  by  him  their  fins 
ire  expiated,  and  that  he  alone  can  procure  them  a  happy 
regeneration  in  the  life  to  come.     They  enjoin  the  ftrifi 
obfervance  of  the  five  following  precepts :  not  to  kill  any 
living  creature,  of  v/hatevcr  nature  it   may  be ;  not  to 
take  away  the  goods  of  another  j  not  to  pollute  themficlvcs  by 
uhcteannefs ;  not  to  lie  -,  and  not  to  drink  wine.     They^ 
sftove'all,  recommend  the  praftice  of  certain  afls  of  mercy  ^ 
fuch  as,  to  treat  their  bonzes  well,  to  build  monafierie» 
and  temples  for  them,  and  to  fupply  thcrti  with  every  things 
Aeccflary,  in  order  that  they  may  be  able,  by  the  affiftancc 
of  their  prayers,  and  the  penance  which  they  impofe,  \xm 
merit  fbrgivencfs,  and  the  remiffion  of  all  their  fins.     **  Ac: 
*^  the  funeral  of  your  parents,  burn,"    fay  they,  «  paper 
**  gilt  with  gold  Of  filver,  drefles  and  filk  fluffs  :  thcfe  fub— 
**  ftances  will  be  changed  into  real  gold  and  filver, 
**  fuperb  veftmcnts,  in  the  other  world  j  and  all  thefe  ri< 
**  will  be  faithfully  tranfmitted  to  your  fathers.    Wo 
**  you,  if  yt  do  not  obey  thefe  holy  precepts  !  your  foul  J 
**  will  be  delivered  over,  after  death,  to  the  fevereft  tor— 
^  ments,   and  fubjcded  to  the  mod  difguding   change^^ 
^  Ye  fhall  revive  in  the  form  of  dogs,  rats,  ferpents,  horiL  J" 
<^  and  mules  \  and  ye  fhall  be  for  ever  expofed  to  the  moft" 
^  difmai  and  wretched  tranfmigrations.'* 

It  is  diificult  to  conceive  the  impreilion  thefe  threats* 
tod  denunciations  rcfpe£ling  futurity,  make  upon  the  mind^ 
of  the  credulous  Chinefe :  we  may,  however,  form  feme 
notion  of  it  by  the  following  relation,  taken  from  F* 
le  Comte*s  Memoirs.  **  I  remember,"  (ays  he,  "  that, 
*^  being  in  the  province  of  Chan-Jiy  I  was  fent  for  to  ad- 
"  minifter  baptifm  to  a  fick  man,  feventy  }'ears  of  age, 
*'  who  lived  on  a  fmall  penfion,  which  he  received  from 
**  the  emperor.     As  fooh  as  I  entered  his  chamber — How 
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••  mqch  I  iin  obliged  to  you,  my  good  father,"  faid  he  ^ 
^  you  aire  going  to  deliver  pie  from  the  greateft  miftsry^ 
*•  You  muft  know,  my  good  father,  that,  fof  a  Joag  time, 
**  I  have  fubfifted  on  the  emperor's  berieficence.  Th^ 
«*  bonzes,  informed  of  whatever  pafles  io  the  other  world. 
•*  haveaflured  me,  that,  out  of  gratitude,  I  Ihall  be  pblig^ 
**  to  fer ve  him ;  and  that  my  foul  will  pafs  into  one  of 
**  bis  poft-horfcs,  to  convey  his  difpatphes  from  court  to 
•*  the  provinces.  They  therefore  exhort  me  to  difchargf 
**  my  duty  faithfully,  after  I  (hall  have  taken  pofleffion  of  my 
^  new  reftdence,  and  neither  to  ilumble,  kick,  bite  or 
«*  wound  any  one. — Make  difpatchy  (xy  they  to  me,  eat 
**  littU,  and  be  patient :  hyfuch  a  conduSt^you  will  move  the 
•*  compafsion  of  the  godsj  who  of  a  good  animal ^  fomitime$ 
•*  makes  a  man  of  quality y  or  a  great  mandarin*  I  confefs 
•*  to  you,  that  this  change  makes  me  (budder ;  and  I  can- 
^  not  think  of  it  without  trembling :  it  haunts  me  all 
^  the  night  long ;  and  I  often  imagine,  in  my  flecp,  that 
^  I  am  in  the  harnefs,  and  ready  to  ftari  on  the  firft  fmack 
••  of  the  poftilion's  whip.  I  awake  all  in  a  fweat,  and 
^  half  frantic,  not  knowing  whether  I  am  ftill  a  man| 
•*  or  metamorphofed  into  a  horfe.  But,  alas  !  what  will 
**  become  of  me,  when  my  dreams  are  changed  to  reality? 
•*  Hear,  then,  worthy  father,  the  rcfolution  I  have  formed ; 
^  I  have  been  told,  that  thofe  who  profefs  your  religion 
**  are  not  fubjeftcd  to  thefc  miferies  ;  that  thofe  who  arc 
^  once  men,  always  retain  their  figure  j  and  that  they  find 
^  thcmfelvcs  the  fame  in  the  other  world  as  they  were  in 
•*  this.  Receive  me,  therefore,  among  you.  I  well  know 
•*  it  is  an  arduous  talk,  to  obferve  all  the  prcc^'pts  of  your 
**  religion ;  but,  were  it  ftill  more  difficult,  I  am  ready 
**  to  embrace  it ;  and,  let  it  coft  what  it  may,  Ih^dmuch 
5*  rather  he  a  Chrijiian  than  a  beajl,*^ 

Although  the  fuperftition  of  the  Chinefe  has  mtiltiplicd, 
^vithouc  end,  the  number  of  their  idols,  it  does  not  appear, 
Ihac  they  always  entertain  a  (incere  rcfpcA  for  thefc  prc^ 
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tended  deities.     It  often  happens,   that  the^  are  abdil« 
doned  and  negle£ted,  as  gods  without  power,  particularly 
when  they  are  too  flow  in  granting  thofe  favours  which 
are  reqtiefted  frofti  them  :  in  fuch  cafes,  the  patience   of 
their  votaries  becomes  exhaufled,  and   they  carry  their 
ofl^rings  fomewhere  elfe :    others,   Icfs  moderate,  treat 
them  with  the  greateft  contempt,  kick  them  about,  and 
load  them 'with  abufive  language. — Thou  dog  of  a  fpirit^ 
fay  they,  we  lodge  thee  in  a  commodious   temple;  thou  art 
well  gilty  and  thou  receiveji  abundance  of  incenje  \  and  yet ^ 
after  all  the  care  we  heftow  upon  thecy  thou  art  ungrateful 
enough  to  refufe  us  even  things  neceffary.     They  then  tic 
the  idol  with  cords,  drag  it  through  the  kennels,  and  be- 
fpatter  it  with  filth  and  naftinefs,  to  punifli  it  for  all  the 
perfume  which  they  have  ufelefsly  wafted  upon  it.     If, 
during  this  fcene  of  folly,  thefe  frantic  devotees  (hould 
happen  to  obtain  what  they  wifli  for,  they  carry  back  the 
image,  with  great  ceremony,  to  its  niche,  after  having 
carefully  waftied  and  wiped  it :  they  then  proftrate  them- 
felves  before  it,  and  make  excufcs  for  treating  it  with  fo 
little  refped.      Indeed^  lay  they,  we  were  too  rafh  ;    hut^ 
after  ally  wafl  not  thou  in  the  wrongy  to  be  fo   obdurate  f 
Why  Jhouldjl  thou  f offer  thyfelf  to  be  beaten^  without  necef^ 
fty  ^     Would  it  have  cofi  thee  more  to  grant  our  requejis 
with  a  good  grace?     But,  what  is  done,  is  done:  let  tu 
think  no  more  of  it.     We  will  gild  thee  againy  provided  thou 
wilt  forget  what  ts  pnfl, 

A  ludicrous  circumftance  happened  in  the  province  of 
Nan-kiny  at  the  time  F.  Le  Comte  redded  there,  which 
is  a  farther  proof  of  the  little  refpe<Sl  which  the  Chinefe 
fometimcs  entertain  of  their  gods.  A  man  w*hofe  only 
daughter  lay  dangeroufly  fick,  after  having,  in  vain, 
tried  the  art  of  the  phyiicians,  refolved  to  feck  the  afliftancc 
of  the  gods. — Prayers,  offerings,  alms,  facrifices,  all  were 
employed  to  obtain  the  wi(hed-for  cure,  and  the  bonzes^ 
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who  fattened  on  the  gifts  promifcd  it,  oh  the  feith  of  their 
id:  1,  the  power  of  which  they  much  extolled.  The  girl, 
however,  died ;  and  the  father,  in  the  excefs  of  his  grief, 
meditated  revenge:  he  refolved  to  accufe  the  idol  with 
all  the  folemnity  of  form,  and  for  this  purpofe  he  laid 
his  complaint,  in  writing,  before  the  judge  of  the  place. 
After  having  reprefented  the  deceitful  conduft  of  the 
tinjuft  divinity,  he  affirmed,  that  exemplary  punifliment 
ought  to  be  infliiled  upon  it,  for  having  broken  its  word. 
— *  If,'  faid  he,  *  the  fpirtt  had  power  to  to  cure  my  daugh- 
"^  ter,  it  was  guilty  of  a  grofs  fraudj  in   taking  my  mo- 

*  ney  and  fiifFcring  my  daughter    to  die.     If  it  had  not 

*  power,  why  did  it  pretend   to    it?  and  by  what  right 

*  does  it  afTume  the  charaflcr  of  a  god  ?  Is  it  for  nothing 

*  that  we  adore  it,  and  that  all  the  province  offers  it  facri- 

*  fice  ?      In  (hort,  whether  it  was  want  of    power,  or 

*  malice  in  the  idol;  its  temple  fliouldbe  rafed,  itsminifters 

*  baniflied  with  difgrace,  and  itfelf  punifhed  in  its  owii 

*  perfon.' 

The  judge  confidered  the  affair  as  iniportant,  and  re- 
ferred it  to  the  governor,  who,  not  liking  to  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  the  gods,  defired  the  viceroy  to  examine 
it.  The  latter,  after  having  heard  the  bonzes,  who  ap- 
peared much  al;u-med,  called  the  complainant,  and  advifed 
him  to  drop  his  fait.     '  You  are  not  prudent,'  faid  he, 

*  to  quarrel  with  thcfe  kind  of  fpirtt s  :  they  are  naturally 

*  malicious ;  and,  I  am  afraid,  they  will   ferve  you  fome 
'  *  difagreeablc  trick.      Believe  me,  you  had   much  better 

*  liften   to    the  propofals   of  acconimodation,   which   the 

*  bonzes  will  make  you  on  their  p?rt.     They  have  afTured 

*  me,  that  the  idol,  on  its   part,  will   hearken  to  reafon, 
'  provided  you  do  not  pufh  things  to  the  utmoft  extremity.' 

The  man  perfifted  in  his  rcfulution,  and  protefted,  that 
he  wculd   rather  pc  ifh  than  relax  in  his  requeft.     *  I  am 

*  determined,   my  IcrJ,'  faid  he.      '  The  idol  imagined, 

*  that  it  might  commit,  with  impunity,  every  kind  of  in- 
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*  juftice,  and  that  no  one  would  dare  to  attack  it ;  but  ul 
^  this  it  was  miftaken;  and  we  (hall  foon  fee  which  of  us 
^  two  Is  the  moft  malicious  and  obftinate/ 

The  viceroy,  finding  he  could  not  prevail  on  him  to 
yield,  ordered  preparation  to  be  made  for  trial ;  but,  at  die 
lame  time,  gave  information  to  the  fupreme  council  at 
Pf-it/n,  before  which  the  affair  was  carried,  and  where 
the  parties,  fome  time  after,  appeared.  The  idol  did  not 
want  partiians,  and  the  lawyers,  well  paid  by  the  bonzes, 
found  its  rights  inconteftable,  and  fpoke  with  (b  muck 
warmth  in  its  &vour,  that  the  god,  in  peribn,  could  not 
have  pleaded  better :  but  they  had  to  do  with  a  man  of 
much  penetration  and  fhrewdncfs,  who  had  prudently  taken 
the  precaution  of  fupporting  his  proofs  by  a  large  fum  of 
money,  which  he  had  well  employed,  in  order  to  make 
his  cafe  clearer  to  the  judges,  perfuaded  that  the  devil 
would  be  very  cunning  indeed,  if  he  could  withftand  fudi  a 
weighty  argument.  After  fevcral  pleadings,  he  completely 
gained  his  procefs,  the  idol  was  condemned  to  perpetual 
banifhment,  as  ufelefs  in  the  empire ;  its  temple  was  rafed, 
and  the  bonzes,  who  reprefented  its  perfon,  were  punilhed 
in  an  exemplary  manner. 

Thefe  bonzes  are  generally  men  vtrithout  charader» 
brought  up  from  their  infancy  in  elEminacy,  luxury,  and 
idlenefs,  and  who,  having  an  averfion  to  labour,  for  the 
moft  part,  devote  themfelves  to  that  kind  of  life,  merely 
for  the  fake  of  a  fubfiftence.  There  is  no  artifice,  there* 
fore,  which  they  do  not  employ  to  extort  prefents  from 
the  fuperftitious  adorers  of  Fo.  The  following  is  bor* 
rowed  from  the  Ne%v  Memoirs  refpe^ing  the  Prefent  State 
of  China. 

*'  Two  of  thefe  bonzes,  flrolling  through  the  country, 
"  perceived,  in  the  yard  of  a  rich  peafant,  two  or  three 
"  large  ducks.  They  immediately  proflrated  themfelvef 
**  before  the  gate,  and  began  to  groan  and  weep  bitterly. 
«.*  The  good  woman,  who  faw  them  from  her  chamber,  im- 
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^  mediatdy  came  forth,  to  inquire  into  the  caufe  of  their 
"  grief.  *  We  know,*  faid  they,  *  that  the  fouls  of  our 
**  fathers  have  paffed  into  the  bodies  of  thefe  ducks ;  and 
**  the  dread  and  apprehenCons  we  entertain  of  your  putting 
**•  them  to  death,  will  infallibly  deprive  us  of  our  lives,' — 
*'  ^  It  is  true,'  fhe  replied,  ^  we  have  refolved  to  fell  them; 
"  but  fince  they  are  your  fethers,  I  promife  you  to  pre- 
**  ferve  them.'  This  was  not  what  the  bonzes  wanted* 
** '  Alas !'  faid  they,  *  your  hufband,  perhaps,  will  not 
^*  have  fo  much  charity ;  and  you  may  reft  afTured,  that 
^  we  fhall  die,  if  any  accident  befalls  thenu'  After  a  long 
**  converfation,  the  good  woman  was  fo  afFe<Sed  by  their 
**  apparent  grief,  that  fhe  entrufted  them  with  the  ducks, 
**  In  order  that,  by  feeding  them  for  fome  time  it  might 
^^  alleviate  their  diftrefs,  and  aiFord  them  confolation. 
**  They  received  them  with  refpeft,  after  having  proftrated 
"  themfclves  twenty  times  before  them ;  but,  the  very 
**  fame  evening,  put  their  pretended  fathers  on  the  fpit, 
*'  and,  together  with  fome  of  their  brotherhood,  made  a 
^  hearty  meal  of  them." 

Thefe  bonzes  are  perfe£Uy  mailers  of  all  the  refburces 
of  hypocrify ;  they  embrace  every  occafion  for  cringing  and 
fiiwning,  and  they  affect  a  meeknefs  and  modeft  civility, 
which  at  firft  deceives,  and  prepofTefTes  perfons  in  their  fa- 
vour. When  they  cannot  obtain  gifts  by  cunning  and 
addrefs,  they  endeavour  to  procure  them  by  fubmitting  to 
the  fevercft  penances,  and  praftifing  the  moft  rigorous 
aufterities.  They  are  often  feen  in  the  fquares,  and  other 
public  places,  exhibiting  themfelves  as  frightful  fpe£bcle$ 
of  mortification.  Some  of  them  drag,  with  great  pain, 
along  the  ftreets,  large  chains,  thirty  feet  in  length,  which 
are  faftcned  round  their  necks  and  legs,  and  fome  mangle 
their  bodies,  and  make  them  appear  all  over  blood,  by 
flashing  their  flefh  with  a  hard  flint.  In  this  fituation 
they  (lop  at  the  doors  of  people's  houfes  *  You  fee,'  fay 
they,  *  what  we  fufFer,  that  we  may  expiate  your  fins— 
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*  can  you  be  fo  hard-hearted  as  to  refufe  us  a  fmal!  alms  ?* 
On^  of  the  moft  extraordinary  penances  we  read  of,  is 
that  mentioned  by  Le  Comte,  of  which  he  himfelf  was  an 
eye-witnefs,  and  which  he  relates  in  the  following  word  s 
I  net,  one  day,  in  the  middle  of  a  village,  a  young, 
handfome  bonze,  whofe  mild  and  modeft  deportment, 
when  he  afked  for  alms,  feemcd  well  calculiatcd  to  enfure 
him  fuccefs.  He  was  (landing  erctS  in  a  kind  of  nar- 
row chair,  the  infide  of  which  was  ftuck  full  of  fharp 
fpikes,  placed  very  clofe  one  to  another,  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner that  he  could  not  enjoy  the  leaft  reft,  without  being 
wounded.  Two  men,  hired  for  the  purpofe,  tranfported 
him  flowly  from  houfe  to  houfe,  where  he  begged  people 
to  have  compaflion  upon  him.  **  I  have  (hut  myfclf  up 
in  this  chair,"  faid  he,  "  for  the  good  of  your  fouls,  and 
am  refolved  never  to  quit  it,  until  you  have  purchafed 
all  thefe  nails*.  Each  nail  is  worth  five-pence ;  but 
there  is  none  of  them  which  will  not  prove  a  fource  of 
many  bleflings  to  you  and  your  families.  If  you  pur- 
chafe  one,  you  will  perform  an  aft  of  heroic  virtue  •,  and 
the  alms  you  beftow  will  not  be  given  to  the  bonzes,  to 
whom  you  may  otherwife  fliew  your  charity,  but  to  the 
god  Fo^  in  honour  of  whom  we  arc  building  a  temple.'* 
'  I  at  that  time  happened  to  be  pafling  by  ;  he  faw  me, 
and  paid  me  the  fame  compliment  as  he  did  the  reft. 
I  told  him,  that  he  was  much  in  the  wrong,  to  torment 
himfelf  fo  ufelcfsly  in  this  world ;  and  I  advifcd  him  to 
come  forth  from  his  prifon,  to  go  to  the  temple  of  the  true 
God,  in  order  to  be  inftrufted  in  cekftial  truths,  and 
to  fubmit  to  a  penance  much  lefs  ferere,  but  far  more 
falutary  and  effeftual.  He  replied  mildly,  and  with  great 
coclnefs,  that  he  was  much  obliged  to  me  for  my  advice, 
but  would  be  more  fo,  if  I  would  purchafe  a  dozen  of 
his  nails,  which  would  afliiredly  procure  me  a  pleafant 
and  fafs  journey.  "  Hold,"  faid  he,  turning  on  one 
•  Their  number  exceeded  two  thoufand. 
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*  fide,   **  take  thefe;  on  the  faith  of  a  bonze,  they  arc 

*  the  bed  in  my  chair,  becaufc  they  hurt  me  more  than 

*  the  reft  :  they  are,  however,  all  of  the  fame  price." 

All  the  bonzes  are  not  fo  penitent ;  a  great  many  of 
them  renounce  thefe'  painful  means  of  procuring  alms. 
To  attain  to  the  fame  end,  others  commit  a  thoufand 
abominations    in   private,    and   even   fomctimes   murder. 

*  Some  years  ago,'  Dys  F.  Le  Comtc,  *  the  governor  of  a 

*  city,  pafling  along  the  highway,  with  his  rrdinary  train, 

*  faw  a  crowd  of  people  aflemblcd  together ;  and  being 

*  defirous  to  learn  the  caufe  of  fo  great  a  concourfe,  he 

*  approached  them.     He  found  that  the  bonzes  were  ce- 

*  lebrating  an  extraordinary  feftival ;  and  that  they  had 

*  conftrufted,  on  a  large  theatre,  a  very  high  machine, 

*  at  the  top  of  which  a  young  man  put  forth  his  head 

*  above  a  fmall  balluftrade  that  ran  quite  round  it.     His 

*  arms  and  the  reft  of  his  body  were  entirely  concealed; 

*  and  he  had  nothing  free  but  his  eyes,  which  he  rolled 

*  about   in  a  very  wild  manner.     A  little  lower  on  the 

*  theatre  appeared  an  old  bonze,  who  was  explaining  to 
^  the  people  the  facrifice  which  that  pious  young  man,  as 

*  they  called  him,  had  rcfolved  to  make  of  his  life,  by 
^  throwing  himfclf  into  a  deep  rivulet,  which  ran  along 

*  by  the  fide  of  the  highway.  *'  He  will  not  d'e,"  fiiid  hf, 
**  becaufc  he  muft  be  received  at  the  bottom  of  the  wa- 
^'  ters  by  the  charitable  fpirits,  which  will  haften  to  give 
**  him  the  moft  friendly  reception.  In  fliort,  it  will  be 
*'  the  greateft  happincfs  that  can  bcfal  him :  a  hundred 
**  other  perfons  ort'cred  to  fupply  his  place;  but  his  zeal, 
**  piety,  and  virtues,  have  ju Illy  entitled  him  to  the  prc- 
^'  fcrencc."     The  mandarin,  cfier  having  heard  this  ha- 

*  rangue,  faid  the  young  man  flic  wed  r  rcat  courage  ;  but 

*  expreflcd  his  furpife,  that  he  himfLlf  did  not  ex;^lain 

*  the  motives  of  the  facrifice,  and  the  caufe  of  his  adopt- 
^  ing  fuch  a  refolution.  "  Let  him  come  down,'*  adJed 
f  hC|  "  that  we  may  converfe  a  little  with  him."    The 
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.  old  bonze,  frightened  at  this  order,  immediately  oppofed 

*  it,  and  protefted  that  all  would  be  loft,  if  the  vi£Hm 

*  only  opened  his  mouth;  and  that  he  could  not  anfwer 
'  for  the  mifchicf  that  might  thence  arife  to  the  province. 
**  The  evil  you  fear,"  faid  the  mandarin,  "  I  fliaU  take  upon 
"myfelf;"  and  at  the  fame  time  ordered  the  young  man 

*  to  come  down :  but  all  the  reply  he  made  to  thcfe  or- 

*  dcrs,  was,  by  frightful  Icoks,  and  a  wild  and  irregular 
'  movement  of  his  eyes,  which  feemed  ready  to  ftart  out 

*  of  his  head.     "  Behold  thefe  looks,  and  that  agitation," 

*  faid  the  bonze ;  "  and  judge  of  the  injury  you  do  him  5 
**  he  is  about  to  fall  a  prey  to  defpair,  and  if  you  pcrfift, 
*'  you  will  make  him  expire  with  grief."     The  mandarin, 

*  who  continued  firm  to  his  purpofe,  bid  his  attendants 

*  mount  the  theatre,  and  bring  him  down  by  force.    They 

*  immediately  obeyed,  and  found  him  clofely  bound  and 

*  gagged.  As  foon  as  his  cords  were  loofed,  and  he  was 
'  in  a  condition  to  fpeak,  he  cried  out,  with  all  his  might, 
•*  — Ah,  my  lord  !  grant  me  vengeance  on  thefe  afTaflins, 
**  who  intended  to  drown  me.  I  am  a  batchelor,  going 
"  to  court,  to  afTift  at  the  ordinary  examinations.  Thefe 
**  bonzes  fcized  me  yefterday,  by  force  ;  and  this  morning, 
"  before  break  of  day,  they  bound  me  to  that  machine, 
**  in  fuch  a  manner  that  I  could  neither  move,  nor  utter 
"  the  leaft  complaint,  determined  to  throw  me  into  the 
"  water  in  the  evening,  and  to  perform  their  abominable 
**  myfteries  at  the  expence  of  my  life."     As  foon  as  he 

*  began  to  fpcak,  the  bonzes  betook  themfelves  to  flight ; 

*  but  the  officers  of  juftice,  who  always  make  part  of  a 

*  governor's  train,  foon  feized  fome  of  them.     Their  chief 

*  was  thrown  Into  the  rivulet  and  drowned,  and   the  reft 

*  were  conduced  to  prifon,  and  afterwards  punifhed  ac^^ 

*  cording  to  their  deferts.* 

A  letter  of  Father  Laureatiy  an  Italian  Jcfuit,  fur- 
nifties  us  with  an  anecdote  of  a  different  kind,  which 
enables  us  to  form  fome  notion  of  the  voluptuous  makers 
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of  thefe  bonzes,  and  of  the  fccret  profligacy  of  their 
lives. — ^Near  the  city  of  Fou-tcheou^  there  was  formerly 
a  famous  pagoda,  inhabited   by  "the   moft  diftinguiflied 
bonzes  of  the  province.     The  daughter  of  a  Chinefe  doc- 
tor, who  was  going  to  her  father's  country  houfe,  acconv 
panied  by  two  female  attendants,  had  the  curiofity  to 
enter  this  temple,  and  fent  to  beg  of  the  bonzes,  that 
they  would  retire,  until  (he  had  laid  her  prayers.     The 
principal  bonze,  defirous   of  feeing   this   young  female, 
concealed  himfelf  behind  the  altar.      He  had  no  fooner 
beheld  her,  than  he  was  fmitten  with  her  charms ;  and 
he  determined  to  gratify  his  brutal  luft.     He  ordered  fome 
other  bonzes,  his  confidants,  to  feize  the  two  attendants ; 
and  he  forced  the  young  woman  to  fubmit  to  his  defires, 
fpite  of  all  her  cries  and  tears. 

The  father  did  not  long  remain  ignorant  of  the  caufe 
of  his  daughter's  abfence :  he  knew  (he  had  entered  the 
pagoda,  and  that  fhe  had  then  difappearcd;  he  required, 
therefore,  that  fhe  fhould  be  reftored.     The  bonzes  re- 
plied, fhe  had  vifitcd    their    temple,    but   had  departed 
after  having  faid  her  prayers.      The   doctor,   who  had 
been    educated    with    fentimcnts  of  the    utmoft    con- 
tempt for  the  bonzes,  applied  to  the  Tartar  general  of 
the  province,  and  demanded  juftice  againft  the  ravifhers 
of  his  daughter.     The  bonzes  then  informed  them,  in  a 
very  myfterious  manner,  that  the  god  Fo,  having  become 
enamoured  of  the  young  beauty,  had  carried  her  away, 
and  the  bonze  who  had  committed  the  crime,  then  en- 
deavoured, by  a  pathetic  horanguc,  to  convince  the  doftor 
how  much  honoured  he  and  and  his  family  were  by  /v?, 
who  had  judged  his  daughter  worthy  of  his  company  and 
love.     But  the  Tartar  general  had  too  much  good  fcnfe 
to  give  credit  to  the  fs  fables :  he  rcfolvcd  to  fearch  the 
pagcda ;  and  while  he  was  prying  into  every  corner,  and 
examining  all  its  recefles,  lie  heard  f  >me  confufcd  cries, 
which  fecmed  to  proceed  from  the  bottom  of  a  rock  i  he 
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immediately  advanced  towards  the  place,  and  perceived 
an  iron  gate,  which  fhut  the  entrance  of  a  grotto.  Ha- 
ving ordered  it  to  be  broke  open,  he  dcfcendcd  into  a  fub- 
terraneous  apartment,  where  he  found  the  daughter  of  the 
dodlor,  and  above  twenty  other  females,  who  had  been 
confined  in  that  difmal  abode.  The  general,  after  having 
releafcd  them,  fet  fire  to  the  four  corners  of  the  edifice, 
and  deftroycd  in  the  fame  flames,  the  temple,  altars  and 
gods,  together  with  their  infamous  minifters. 

Notwithftanding;  that  infatuation  which,  for  the  moft 
part,  induces  the  vulgar  to  fupport  popular  fuperftitions, 
a  bonze   is  generally  defpifed   in    China.      'I'he   greater 
part  of  thefc    imnoftors    arc    fprung    from    the   dregs  of 
the    people.      To    recruit    and    perpetuate     their    fedl, 
they   purchafe    young  children,   whom    they   initiate  in 
all    their    myftciies,    and   to  whom    they    reveal   every 
trick  and  deception  which  may    render   their  profefTion 
profitable :  thcfe  afterwards   fucceed  them,   and  carefully 
tranfmit   their  art  and  knowledge  to  other  young  bonzes, 
whom  they  educate  in  the  like  manner.      They  are,  in 
general,  very   ignorant ;  and   the  greater  part  would  find 
themfelves  much  embai  raflcd,  were  they  required  to  giv 
an  exact  account  of  the  true  doclrinc  of  their  fcdl. 
K  Though   they  are   not   fubjecl  to  a  regular  hierarch 

they  have  their   fupcriors,  whom  they  call   ta-lc-cJjan_  ^s 
or  grand  bonzes.     This   rank  fecures   particular  diftin 
tion,  and  the  firft  place  in  all  religious  aflcmblics  at  whi 
they  may  be  prcfciit.      There  arc   bonzes   dcftincd  ora 
for  collecting  aims  ;  others,  better  fkillcd   in   tlie  art 
fpeaking,  and  w*io  have  acquired  feme  knowledge  of  t 
Ch-nefe    literature,  arc*   crmmlflioned  to  vifit  the  litera  ^ 
and  to  infinuate  tliemll-ivcs  into   the  houfes  of  the  greix^ 
old  men  remlcrcd  venerable  by  length  of  years,  and  bv  ^ 
compod-d  and  grave  dLrorlmcnt,  are  employed  to  exc  ci<tr 
their  talents   amon3   tlx-  female   fcx  :    they  preude  in  a!( 
their  aUlinblles,  which,   though   not   common,  a;c,  how. 
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ever,  hdd  in  f.-veral  of  the  provinces.  They  are  gene- 
rally compofed  of  fifteen,  twenty,  or  thirty  ladies,  the 
greater  part  of  whom  arc  of  feme  rank  in  life,  or  rich 
widows.  One  of  tliem  is  elefted  fuperior  for  the  fpace 
of  a  year;  at  her  hoiifj  all  the  aflfemblies  are  held;  and 
all  contribute  towards  the  expcnce  occafioned  by  orna- 
menting their  oratory,  by  the  celebration  of  certain  fef- 
tivals,  and  the  afllftance  of  the  bonzes. 

When  no  extraordinary  bufinefs  is  to  be  tranfcfted  in 
thefe  aflcmblirs,  a  bnnzc  is  called  who  is  almoft  always 
venerable  on  account  of  his  age.  He  enters  the  chapel 
where  the  female  devotees  are  aflemblcd,  and  fings  fome 
anthems  to  the  gcd  Fo.  At  length,  after  having,  for 
fomc  time,  repeated  O-ml-to^  Fo  !  and  been  ftunned  with 
the  tinkling  noife  and  din  cf  fevcral  fm.ill  kettles,  upon 
which  they  beat,  they  place  themfclves  at  table,  and  mirth 
and  good  rcpaft  terminate  the  exercifes  of  thij  noify  de* 
votion.  Feftivals  oi  this  kind  are,  however,  only  com- 
mon ceremonies. 

On  days  of  fclemnlty,  they  adorn  their  place  of 
worfhip  with  feveral  idols ;  the  bonzes  alfo  ornament  it 
with  a  great  number  of  paintings,  in  which  are  tepre- 
fentcd,  under  different  forms,  the  various  punimmertts 
inflicted  on  thi"  wicked  in  hell.  A  grand  bonze  is  invited, 
who  repaTS  thither,  attended  by  his  uhole  train  of  inferior 
niiniH-crs.  The  pm\crs  and  feaflirg  continue  fw'vcn  days; 
fr^.d  one  of  ihe  ntoit  iinporlant  cues  which  employ  the 
pjTtmbly  during  this  time  is,  to  prepare  and  confecrate 
trc;:ruief.  for  tlie  cJur  wc  rlj.  i'heir  manner  of  proceed- 
in^';  In  this  myfteiicus  cpciMtion  is  as  follows :—Thc]r 
b?gin  by  c  in ihu fling  a  fmall  cdihCe  of  gilt  or  painted 
p;;..v.r.  1  lis  v/ork  is  executed  nccordinu  to  all  the  rules 
(if  liie  Chiiicfv?  aichitccluie,  and  is  fupplied  with  every 
urcn^il,  pit  cc  of  fu  r.iture  and  convcniency  that  arc  to  be 
ffvund  io  thj  h')w:i'.i;  v  f  the  grLat.  Tills  little  palace  is 
aW'A  v/!t;i  Ti  ^rs.at  number  of  boxe^,  painted  and  varnilhcd, 
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in  which  they  depofit  fmall  bits  of  gilt  paper.  An  hun^ 
dred  of  thefe  finall  boxes  are  deftined  for  the  purpcfc  of 
redeeming  the  foul  of  fome  deceafed  perfon,  either  mate 
or  female,  from  the  dreadful  panifhments  to  which  the 
inexorable  king  of  hell  condemns  thcfe  who  have  no  trca- 
fures  to  prcfent  to  him.  Twenty  of  thcfe  boxes  are  alfo 
laid  in  refcrve,  to  gain  ever  the  members  who  compofe 
the  tribunal  of  the  terrible  prince  of  darkncfe.  The  hcufe, 
its  furniture,  and  the  riches  it  contains,  are  all  appro- 
priated each  to  a  particular  ufe.  The  whole  is  intended 
to  ferve  them  as  a  lodging  in  the  other  world,  and  to  en- 
able them  to  prfx:ure  an  eft^iblilhrncnt  there,  by  the  acqui- 
fition  of  fome  important  office..  The  whole  depoftt  ii> 
thefe  fmall  boxes  are  put  under  the  fecurity  cf  a  paper 
padlock.  The  fmalJ  palr.ce  is  afterwards  fhwt,  and  the 
key  carefulFy  laid  by*  When  the  perfon  who  lias  fupplied 
the  expencd  ncceflary  for  the  conftrufticn  of  this  palace 
happens  to  dicy  the  whole  is  burnt,  in  great  ceremony : 
with  the  key  of  the  houfc  are  burnt  thofe  cf  the  finaH 
coffers  alfo,.  in  order  that  the  (bul  may  take  out  all  the 
treafures,  which  are  no  longer  plain  paper,  but  become 
metamorphofed  into  fclid  ingots  of  pure  gold  and  filvcr. 

Men,  aHb  united  by  certain  a£ls  cf  devotion,  in  like 
manner,  hold  particular  affemblies.  The  be  ft  known  of 
this  kind  is  that  of  the  Fajlsrs^  fchang-ichal :  they  ere 
under  the  direction  of  a  fuperior,  who  htis  gcnerailv  a 
great  number  of  difclples,  named  toNt^\  tibordinate  to 
him.  Thcfe  give  their  maftcr  the  name  of^t*-/^z/,  whicii, 
iigrufics  fathcr-dt^Shr.  Little  induftry,  and  ftiil  Jcfs  re- 
putation for  knovrbdge  or  piety,  is  neccfiary  to  arrive  at 
this  office. — When  the  chief  cf  theft*  Fajlers  is  about  to 
hold  an  afl'cmbly,  all  his  dlfciples  are  ordc.ed  to  repair  to 
the  plr.ce  appointed  for  the  purpofe ;  and  none  cTthem 
muft  be  ijbfcnt  on  any  acecant  v.hatcver.  A  fjat  is  placci 
for  th:  fuperi^T  at  the  bottom  of  the  h:ll,  anrd  all  the 
brotlwrhocd,  as  tlv^y  enter,   prcflrate   themLives   at  his 
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feet,  and  afterwards  file  off,  in  two  lines,  to  the  light 
and  left,  in  which  fituation  they  remain.  When  the  af- 
f^mbly  is  fullj  each  recites  his  own  private  prayers  ;  af:er 
which,  thc-y  place  thcmftlvcs  at  taWe,  to  enjoy  fomcthing 
more  fubftaiitial. 

Thefe  Chincfe  Fnjfers  are  not  people  devoted  to  abfti- 
nence,  or  who  refrain,  for  a  certain  fpace  of  time,  frona 
taking  any  kind  of  nourilhrnent.-p— Their  failing  confifts 
only  in  their  renouncing  the  uf2  cf  flcfli,  fiih,  wine, 
onions,  garlick,  and  all  heating  aliments ;  but  ihey  referve 
to  themfdvcs  the  liberty  of  eating  as  much  as  they  pleafe 
rf  other  food,  and  at  every  hcur  cf  the  day.  It  may  be  eafily 
perceived,  that  any  interdidion  of  this  kind  cannot  be  very 
mortifying  in  China,  where  the  people,  for  the  moft  part, 
are  accuftomed  to  live  on  herbs  and  rice  only. 

Pilgrimages,  and  places  which  give  rife  to  them,  arc 
not  wanting  in  China,  among  this  fed:.  On  certain 
mountains  in  every  province  there  arc  temples,  more  or 
Icfs  reverenced,  to  which  prodigious  numbers  of  fuper- 
ftitious  votaries  repair,  Thcfe  who  are  prevented  by  a'5-e, 
infirmities,  or  urgent  bufinefs,  from  joining  thefe  devout 
caravans,  commiflion  fome  of  their  friends  to  bring  them  a 
large  leaf  filled  with  charafters,  and  ftamped  by  the  bonzes 
in  a  particular  corner.  The  centre  of  this  leaf  is  occupied 
1>y  the  image  of  the  god  Fo.  On  the  veftments  of  the  god, 
and  around  his  figure,  are  traced  out  a  multitude  of  cir- 
cles, of  great  ufe  to  thefe  fanatics,  who,  whether  male  or 
female,  wear,  hanging  frohi  their  necks,  or  around  their 
arms,  a  kind  of  chapiet,  comjwfcd  of  an  hundred  beads, 
of  moderate  fize,  divided  by  eight  much  larger :  a  bead, 
ftill  bigger,  in  form  of  a  fmali  gourd,  ornaments  the  top 
of  the  chapiet.  Thefe  beads  tliey  roll  between  their  fin- 
gers, pronouncing  the  words,  O^mi-to  Fo !  and  each  of 
thefe  invocations  is  accompanied  by  a  gcnufledlion.  When 
they  have  completed  the  numb;.'r  of  an  hundred,  equal  to 
that  of  the  beads,  they  marh,  with  a  red  Ilrcke^  one  of 
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the  circles  which  furround  the  figure  of  the  god  Fo  ort 
the  leaf  ftamped  by  the  bonzes.  This  leaf  becomes  there- 
fore the  regifter  of  all  the  prayers  which  they  have  repeated 
in  the  courfe  of  their  lives.  To  verify  its  authenticity,  the 
bonzes  are,  from  time  to  time,  invited  to  their  houfc^ 
where  they  atteft  the  number  of  circles,  marked  with  red 
ftrokes,  and  imprint  their  feals  on  the  leaf.  When  one 
of  them  dies,  this  valuable  memorial  is  carried  at  the 
funeral  with  the  greateft  folemnity,  and  depoiitcd  in  a 
fmall  box,  clofely  (hut,  and  fcaled:  this  is  what  they  call 
loU'iriy  or  a  paffport  for  the  other  world ;  and  it  cofts  a 
large  fum  of  money  to  have  all  thcfe  formalities  obferved  \ 
but  people  feldom  calculate  expence,  when  they  are  dcf 
firous  of  cnfuring  thcmfelves  fucccfs  in  fo  dangerous  a 
journey 

The  little  knowledge  which  the  Chinefe  have  of  the 
efFcfts  that  may  be  produced  by  nature,  contributes  miK)i 
to  preferve  their  fuperftitious  credulity,  and  greatjy  feci- 
litates  the  deceptions  of  impoftors.  The  half-learncd  fe- 
males, and  almoft  every  individual  among  the  lower  daflet, 
never  fee  any  uncxpefted  or  extraordinary  event,  without 
attributing  it  to  the  influence  of  fomc  evil  genius.  Every 
one  creates  a  being  of  this  kind  to  himfclf,  in  the  folly  qf 
his  own  imagination ;  one  places  it  in  fomc  idol ;  another, 
in  an  old  oak  ;  a  tliird  in  a  certain  lofty  mountain  ;  and 
a  fourth,  in  the  body  of  an  enormous  dragon,  which  in- 
habits the  bottom  cf  the  fea :  there  arc  no  facriiices  fo 
abfurd,  or  whimfical,  which  tlicy  do  not  invent,  to  ap- 
peafe  this  malicious  demon.  Others  entertain  different 
notions  refpcfting  thefc  mifchicvous  fpirits :  according 
to  them,  they  arc  the  fouls,  or  rather  the  purified  aryi 
aerial  fubftance  of  animals,  fiich  as  foxes,  cats,  apes, 
tortoifes,  frogs,  &c.  which,  they  affirm,  have  the  power 
of  diverting  thcmfelves  cf  all  the  grjfs  and  earthly  par- 
ticles which  entered  into  their  compofition  when  living  \ 
that  they  tlien  become  pure  cffenccs,  and  take  delight  in 
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tormenting  men  and  women,  in  difconcerti/ig  their  pro- 
J45<£ls,  and  cxpcfing  them  to  different  difeafcs.  For  thi<? 
reafjn,  when  they  fall  fick,  they  confult  no  other  phyfi- 
cians  but  the  Tnojp  ;  and,  ns  Toon  as  they  arrive,  the 
houfe  rcfounds  with  the  din  a:id  noifc  which  thefe  priefts 
niake,  in  order  to  banifli  the  malignant  Spirits  that  perfc- 
cute  and  liarrafs  their  patients. 

There  are  other  fuperftitious  praftices   to  which  the 
Chinefe  are  alfo  much  addicted,  but  we  fhould  far  exceed 
our  bounds,  were  we  to  relate  the  iileas  of  the  Chinefe 
refpe<Sing  calculating    dcftinies,   confulting  oracles,  the 
lucky  and  unlucky  fituation  of  houfcs,  the  quarter  which 
•doors  ought  to  front,  and  the  plan  and  day  proper  for  con^^ 
llruSing  the  ftoves  in  which  they  cook  their  rice.     But 
the  object  on  which  they  employ  the  greateft  care,  is  the 
choice  of  the  ground  and  fituation  proper  for  a  burying- 
.place.     Some  quacks  follow  no  other  profeflion  than  that 
of  pointing  out  mountains,  hills,  and  other  places  which 
.have  an  f^foccl  favourable  for  works  of  that  kind.     When 
a  Chinefe  is  perfuaded  of  the  truth  of  fucii  information, 
.there  is  no  fum  which  he  would  not  facrjfx^  in  order  to 
obtain  a  poiFcflion  of  the  fortunate  fpot.      The  greater 
part  of  the  Chinefe  are  convinced,  that  all  the  happin^fe 
and  misfortunes  of  lifj  depend  upon  it.     If  this  c»r  that 
■perfon  is  endowed  with  a  greater  (hare  of  geniu:^  and  abi- 
lities ;  if  any  one  rifes  rapidly  to  the  degree  of  do^Slor  ;  if 
he  is  promoted  to  the  rank  of  a  fuperior  mandarin;  if  he 
isblcfled  with  a  numerous  progeny  i  or  if  he  is  lefs  fubieifi 
to  fevere  maladies  than  others;  and  if,  in  his  commercial 
tranfadions,  all   his  projects  fuccced,   this,  according  to 
them,  is  not  to  be  attributed  to  his  knowlcdgsj,  acliivity, 
or   honefty,   but  bccaufe    his    houfcs   and   the  burying- 
places  of  his  anceftors  have  a  happy  fituation. 
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JEWS  AND  MAHOM£TAK5. 

The  difcovery  of  a  fynagoguc  in  an  empire  Co  remote, 
IS  a  circumftance  too  interefting  to  be  omitted.  This^ 
Jewifli  colony  appeared  in  China  under  the  dynafty  of  the 
Hany  who  began  to  Veign  in  the  year  206  before  Chrift. 
It  is  reduced  to  a  fmnll  humber  of  families,  who  are  efta- 
bliQied  only  at  Cai-fong^  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Jionan.  As  we  are  indebted  to  F.  Gozani^  a  Jefuit  mif- 
fionary,  for  the  firft  knowledge  of  thcfe  Chinefe  Jews, 
wc  fhall  give  the  account  of  them  in  his  own  words. 

•  I  had  a  long  converfation  with  them ;  and  they  (hewed 

*  me  their  infcriptions ;  fome  written  in  Chinefe,  and  others 

*  in  Hebrew.     I  few  alfo  their  religious  books,  and  they 

*  fufFered  me  to  enter  the  moft  fccret  jJacc  of  their  fy- 
'  nagogue,  to  which  they  can  have  no  acccfs  themfelves, 

*  It  being  referved  for  the  chief  of  the  fynagogue,  ^k^kmii 
^  they  call  Cham^kiaoj  and  who  never  approaches  it  but 

*  with  the  moft  profound  refpeft. 

*  There  were  thirteen  tabernacles  placed  upon  tables^ 

*  each  of  v/hich  was  furroundod  by  fmall  curtains.     The 

*  Pentateuch  was  (hut   up  in  each  of  thofe  tabernacles, 

*  twelve  of  which  reprcfented  the  twelve  tribes  of  Ifrael, 

*  and  the  thirteenth  Mofcs.     The  books  were  written  on 

*  long  pieces  of  parchment,  and  folded  upon  rollers.     I 

*  obtained  leave  from  the  chief  of  the  fynagogue  to  draw 

*  tlic  curtains  of  one  of  thefe  tabernacles,  and   to   unrol 
''one  of  the  books  which  appc?*rcd   to  me  to  be  written 

*  in  a  hand  exceedingly  neat  and  dillincl.     One  of  thcfe 

*  books  bad  been  luckily  favcd  fr(  m  the  great  inundation 

*  of  the  river  Hoang-ho^  which  overflowed  the  city  Cai^ 
^  fong'fou^  the  capital  of  the  province.     As  the  letters  of 

*  this  bcok  have  been  wetted,  and  on  that  account  are 

*  altnoft  eilaccd,  the  Jcv/s  have,  at  great  pains,  got  twelve 

*  copies  made,  v.hich   they   pret'ervc  in  the  twelve  taber-» 

*  r»?cic:'  abovcmcnticii'cd. 
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•  There  are  to  be  fcen  alfo  in  two  other  places  of  the 
fynagogue  coffers,  in  which  are  (hut  up  with  great  care 
fcvcral  ether  little  books,  containing  different  dividons 
of  the  Pentateuch  of  Mofes,  which  they  call  Ta-kim^ 
and  other  parts  of  their  law.  They  ufe  thefe  books 
when  they  pray ;  they  (hewed  me  fome  of  them,  which 
appeared  to  be  written  in  Hebrew:  they  were  partly 
new  and  partly  old,  and  half  torn. 

*  In  the  middle  of  the  fynagogue  (lands  a  magnificent 
chair,  raifed  very  high,  and  ornamented  with  a  beautiful 
embroidered  cu(hion.  This  is  the  chair  of  Mcfw»s,  in 
which  every  Sabbath,  and  on  days  of  great  fohmnity, 
ihey  place  the  Pentateuch,  and  read  fume  portions  of  it. 
There  alfo  may  be  f:e:i  a  Rifi-ful-paiy  or  painting,  on 
which  is  iufcribed  the  emperor's  name,  but  they  have 
neither  ftatues  nor  images.  This  fynagogue  fronts  the 
weft,  and  when  they  addrefs  their  prayers  to  the  Supreme 
Being,  they  turn  towards  that  quarter,  and  adore  him 
under  the  name  of  T/V//,  Cham-tlcn^  Cham^tl^  and 
TiaG-i'an^VGc-tchr^  that  is  to  fay,  Creator  of  jlimhigSy 
:'.nd  laftly,  of  Van^vjC'tchu'tcaiy  Governor  of  the  Uni- 
I'crfc,  They  informed  me,  that  they  had  taken  thcfT 
nrjncs  from  the  Chinefc  hcoks,  and  that  they  ufed  them 
to  c-xprcfs  the  Sup*-cme  Being  and  fir  ft  caufc. 

'  In  gciiig  from  the  f)  iia^^jogue,  I  obferved  a  hail,  whicli 
1  had  tl;e  curicfitv  to  enter,  but  found  nothinq:  remark- 
able  in  it,  except  a  great  nur.:ber  of  ccnfe'.s.  They  to! J 
mc  ilwt  in  thib  hnil  ihey  honoured  their  Chlmrins^  or 
the  ;veat  men  of  th:?lr  ia'.v.  The  larg.fl:  of  thefe  cenf:r?y 
v/hich  is  iittenued  Xy^v  ihe  patriarch  Abraham.,  ftands  in 
the  iTi.LcIUi  of  the  hp]]^  afier  which  come  thclc  of  Ifaac^ 
r.FuJ  of  Jacvb,  ana  his  t\v:iv2  bra  iches,  or  the  twelve 
irllies  of  Ifracl  j  ncxi  aic  ihcfe  of  Mcfjs,  Aaron,  Jofhua,. 
tfJra*.,  'cinJ  frVv-iHl  oth-jr  iilu(!:ricus  pcixjn*J,  b'^th^malc 
and  f;;rnalc. 
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*  As  the  titlts  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Teftamtof 
were  printed  in  Hebrew  at  the  end  of  my  Bible,  I  (hewed 
them  to  the  Chiim-klaoy  or  chief  of  the  fynagogue  ;  he 
immediately  read  them,  though  they  were  badly  printed^ 
and  informed  me  that  they  were  the  names  of  their 
Chin-kitriy  or  Pentateuch.  I  then  tcok  my  Bible,  and 
the  Cham^kiao  his  Bercfitb^  for  thus  they  name  the 
book  of  Genefis  *,  v/e  compared  the  defendants  of  Adam^ 
until  Noah  with  the  age  of  each,  and  we  found  the  mcft 
perfecl  conformity  between  both.  We  afterwards  ran 
over  the  names  and  chronology  in  Genefis,  Exodus, 
Leviticus,  Numbers  and  Deutcronom}',  which  compo(e 
the  Pentateuch,  or  five  books  cf  Mofes*  The  chief  of 
the  fynagogue  tcld  mc,  that  they  named  thefc  five  books 
Bercfith^  Veclefcmoth^  Faiicray  Faiedabber^  and  Haddt'm 
barim.  Some  of  thefe  they  opened,  and  prefented  to  me 
to  read,  but  it  was  to  no  purpofe,  as  I  was  unacquainted 
with  the  Hebrew  language. 

*  Having  interrogated  him  refpcfting  the  titles  of  the 
other  books  cf  thj  Bible,  he  replied,  that  ihey  were  in 
pofTcflion  of  fomc  of  ihem,  but  that  they  wanted  a  good 
many,  and  of  others  tiicy  had  no  knowledge.  Some  di 
his  riiiftants  added,  tb.^t  thcv  had  loft  fcvcral  booics  io 
the  inundjtion  of  the  Ilonng-ho^  of  which  I  hr.ve  fp.  kcm 
Their  r.iicient  rabbics  liavc  mixwd  fcvcr;-.l  ridiculous  tales 
with  the  f;i<^ts  recorded  in  fc  ripture,  and  even  in  the  five 
books  cf  Mofcs.  They  tc-ld  :nc  luch  a  number  of  ex- 
traV.gaiit  fxtions  on  this  I'ubjcdt,  that  I  could  not  for- 
bear laughter-,  i\ow\  licnce  I  coiicludtd  tluit  they  were 
Tal.nudifts.  iiut  this  can  be  dt-LCi mined  only  by  one 
vcrfcd  in  ti.e  fc riptuicF,  r.nd  weil  acijualntcd  with  the 
Hebrew  lr.nG.u::r '.-. 

*  Thcic  Jcvve  Irll  orcf  rvc  f:ve;nl  of  the  ceremonies 
rri^ntioiicd  \i\  the  iV'A  'i'cftiiment  *,  fuv-h  r.?;  ciicumcifioni 
which  they  f.iy  cri^'.n:  ted  from  the  patria'-ch  A!):ahpLm| 
the  fc:.ft  of  u:il'.avc.i>eu  Liciidj  the  piilchal  la/iib,  in  cun- 
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^  netnoration  of  their  departure  from  £gypt»  and  of  their 
paiTage  through  the  Red  Sea;  the  (kbbath^  and  other  fe& 
tivals  prefcribed  by  the  ancient  law. 

*  All  thefe  Jews,  called  in  China  Tiao^kin^kiaoy  com- 
pofeat  prefent  only  a  few  families,  the  names  of  the  prin- 
cipal of  which  are:  Thao^  Kirii  Chsy  Caoy  Thenuntj 
Lij  Ngai.  They  forpri  alliances  with  one  anothejf,  and 
never  mix  with  the  Hoci^hoeu  or  Mahometans; 

*  They  have  no  other  fynagogue  but  the  one  in  the 
capital  of  Ho^nam  I  perceived  in  it  no  altar,  nor  any 
other  furniture,  but  the  chair  of  Mofes,  with  a  cenfer, 
a  long  table  and  large  chandeliers,  in  which  were  placed 
candles  made  of  tallow.  This  fynagogue  refembles 
our  European  churches ;  it  is  divided  into^  three  aifles> 
that  in  the  middle  is  occupied  by  the  table  of  incen(e^ 
the  chair  of  Mofes,  the  painting,  and  the  tabernacles 
already  mentioned,  in  which  are  preferved  the  thirteen 
copies  of  the  Pentateuch^  Thefe  tabernacles  are  con- 
ftru£ted  in  the  form  of  an  arch,  and  the  middle  aifle  is 
like  the  choir  of  the  fynagogue,  the  two  others  are  fet 
apart  as  places  of  prayer,  and  for  the  adoration  of  the 
Supreme  Being.  Within  the  building  there  is  a  paf&ge 
which  runs  quite  round  it.* 

Father  Gozani  adds,  that  thefe  Jews,  in  their  infcrip- 
tions,  call  their  law  YJelals-kiaoi  or  the  law  of  Ifrael,  alfo 
Kou-kiaoy  or  Jncient  Law ;  Tien-kiaoy  the  Law  of  God^ 
and  TUn-kin-kiaOy  to  figni fy  that  they  abftain  from  blood. 
They  told  him  that  their  anceftors  came  from  a  kingdom 
of  the  weft,  called  the  kirigdom  of  Judah^  which  Jofhua 
conquered,  after  they  had  left  Egypt,  crofled  the  Red  Sea 
and  traverfed  the  d^fert ;  and  that  the  number  of  tho 
Jews  who  departed  from  Egypt  amounted  to  fixty  ouan  ; 
that  is  to  fay,  to  fix  hundred  thoufand  men.  They  fpokc 
to  him  of  the  book  of  Judges,  and  of  David,  Solomon^ 
fuid  Ezekiel,  who  raifed  up  dry  bones;  and  of  Jonas^ 
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^rittth  prftves,  that  befides  die  Pentatencb,  ditfv  have  sidt 
feveral  other  parti  of  the  fiicred  writiiigis. 

Thefe  Jews  neither  kindle  fire  nor  cook  any  vifliials 
On  Saturday ;  but  they  prepare  on  Friday  whatever  may 
be  neceflary  for  the  day  foDowing.  When  they  read  Ac 
Bible  in  their  fynagogue,  they  cover  their  faces  wi  A  a 
traflfparent  veil,  in  remembrance  of  Mofes,  who  caihe 
down  from  the  mountain  with  his  fece  covered,  and  in 
that  manner  publiflicd  the  Decalogue  or  Law  of  God. 

When  F.  Gozani  ]^okc  to  them  of  the  Meffias  pro- 
mifcd  and  announced  in  the  holy  fcriptures,  they  ap- 
peared much  furprifcd;  but  when  the  miffionary  uAd 
them  that  the  Meftas  was  called  Jefus^  they  replied,  that 
mention  was  made  in  their  Bible  of  a  holy  man  named 
yf/ufj  who  was  the  fon  of  Sirach ;  but  that  diey  were 
altogether  unacqu^ntcd  with  the  new  Jefusy  of  whom  be 
fpoke. 

The  Mahometans  have  multiplied  much  more  in  China 
than  the  Jews.  It  is  above  fix  hundred  years  fince  diey 
firft  entered  this  empire,  in  which  diey  have  now  formed 
different  efhiblifliments.  For  a  great  number  of  yeais, 
they  were  preferved  only  by  marriages,  and  by  the  alli- 
ances which  they  contrafted  ;  but  for  fome  time  paft,  they 
feem  to  have  been  more  particularly  attentive  to  the  pro- 
pagating their  do£hine.  The  principal  meatis  which  diey 
employ  for  thi^  purpofe,  are,  to  purchafe,  for  a  fam  of 
money,  a  great  number  of  children  brought  up  in  iitibtrff  ' 
whom  their  poor  parents,  compelled  by  neceflity,  readSIf 
part  with.  Thefe  they  circumcife,  and  afbrwards  edo*  ' 
cate  and  inftrufl  in  the  principles  of  their  religion.  Dur- 
ing the  time  of  a  terrible  famine,  which  defolated  the  pro*' 
vince  of  Chang-tong,  they  purchafed  more  than  ten  thou* 
fand  of  thefe  children,  for  whom,  when  grown  up,  diey 
procured  wives,  and  built  houfes,  and  even  formed  whok 
villages  of  them  •     They  infcnfibly  incrcafed,  aind  are  ao^ 
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become  fo  numerous,   that   they  hitirely  exclude  from . 
thoTe  places  in  which  they  refide,  every  inhabitant  who 
does  not  believe  in  their  prophet,  and  frequent  a  mofque. 

We  (hall  not  here  (peak  of  the  labours  of  the  European 
iniflionaries,  as  what  concerns  the  progrsfs  of  the  Chriftian 
religion  in  China,  has  been  already  treated  of  in  tho 
General  Hiftory* 
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CHINE  S  E: 


MARRIAGES. 

JL  HE  manners  of  the  Chinefebear  no  kind  of  lefcoi* 
blance  to  thofe  of  any  known  nation  ;  and  what  is  eqtiallj 
remarkable^  they  have  remained  always  nearly  the  fame. 
Every  cuflom  formerly  pradif^d  is  ftill  prefervcd  wiA 
little  variation  ;  whatever  they  formerly  didi  they  de  iH 
prefent,  and  exadly  in  the  fame  manner. 

Public  decency  has  been  always  refpe£ted  in  China,  be* 
caufe  great  care  and  attention  have  been  employed  to  en- 
force it.  Marriage^  recommended  and  encouraged  by  aO 
great  legiflators,  is  particularly  prot^dted  in  China.  Who- 
ever feduces  the  wife  of  another  is  put  to  death  ;  and  the 
fame  punifhment  is  generally  infli£led  on  the  perfon  wbii| 
debauches  a  young  woman.  In  both  thefe  circumflanoeii 
the  precautions  di£)ated  by  univerfal  cuftom  tend  giead| 
to  fupport  the  law,  and  often  render  it  fuperfluous. 

According  to  the  Abbe  Grofier,  ^'  a  Chinefe  enters  1010, 
the  married  date  often  without  ever  having  fecn  tfac 
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woman  whom  he  cfpoufes :  he  knows  nothing  of  her 
looks  or  perfon,  but  from  the  account  of  fome  female 
relation  or  confidant,  who,  in  fuch  cafes,  ads  the  part 
of  match-maker.  It  is  true,  that,  if  they  impofe  upon 
him,  either  with  refpeA  to  her  age  or  figure,  he  can  havfc 
rccourfe  to  a  divorce.  Here  the  law,  in  its  turn,  ferves 
U>  correA  the  abufes  of  cuftom." 

'<  The  fame  matrons  who  n^ociate  the  marriage  de- 
termine the  fum  which  the  intended  hufband  mud  pay 
to  the  parents  of  the  bride ;  for,  in  China,  a  father  does 
•not  give  a  dowry  to  his  daughter :  but  the  hufband  gives 
m  dowry  to  his  wife,  or,  we  may  fay  with  more  propriety, 
purchafes  her  of  her  parents  or  friends.*' 

f*  The  parents  of  the  bride  fix  Uie  day  for  folem- 
nizing  the  marriage  ;  and  they  always  take  care  to  make 
jchoice  of  one  that  is  lucky ;  for  they  confider  fome  alt 
favourable,  and  others  as  unfavourable  to  every  great 
undertaking.  During  this  interval,  the  two  families  fend 
prefenrs  to  each  other,  and  the  bridegroom  purchafes  for 
"his  intended  fpoufe  fome  jewels,  fuch  as  rings,  pendants 
'or  bracelets.  Frequent  letters  pafs  between  the  jparties  ; 
but  they  are  not  permitted  to  fee  one  another." 

••  When  the  day  appointed  for  the  ceremony  arrives,  the 
bride  is  placed  in  a  chair,  or  clofe  palankin.  Every  thing 
that  compofes  her  portion  is  borne  before  and  behind  her 
pj  difln^rent  perfons  of  both  fexes,  while  others  furround 
-her,  carrying  torches  and  flambeaux,  even  in  the  middle 
of  the  day.  A  troop  of  muficians,  with  fifes,  drums  and 
hautboys,  march  before  her  chair,  and  her  family  follow 
it  behind.  The  key  of  the  chair  in  which  (he  is  (hut  up, 
is  committed  to  the  Oare  of  a  trufty  domef^ic,  to  be 
delivered  to  the  hu(band  only.  The  hufband,  richly 
drefled,  waits  at  his  gate  for  the  arrival  of  the  procef- 
iion.  As  foon  as  it  approaches,  the  key  is  put  into  his 
bands  ^  he  eagerly  opens  the    chair,  and    at  the  fir  ft 
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glance  leuns  his  fortune.  It  fomctiroes  happens,  that  the 
hufbandy  difcontenced  with  his  iotended  ^ufe,  fuddenlj 
ibuts  the  chair,  and  fends  her  back  to  her  relations.  To 
get  rid  of  her,  it  onlj  cpAs  hiai  a  fum  equal  to  that 
which  he  gave  to  obtain  her." 

<*  If  the  hufband  is  contented,  Oie  defcends  ftom  her 
chaif)  and  enters  the  houfe,  followed  by  the  relations «( 
Wh,  vhcre  the  new-married  couple  fakte  the  Tun  four 
tiroes  in  the  hall,  and  afterwards  the  parents  of  the  hvAand. 
The  bride  is  then  committed  into  the  hands  of  the  wo- 
men who  have  been  invited  to  the  ceremony,  and  who, 
logether  with  her,  partake'of  an  entertainment^  which 
continues  the  whole  day :  the  male  part  of  the  guefis  arc 
treated  in  the  like  manner  by  the  hulband.  The  iame 
Ibrwi  prevails  among  the  Cbinefe  at  all  their  grand  feafts : 
the  women  amufc  themfelves  feparately  \  and  the  men  dQ 
ihe  fame  in  ano(lier  apartment.  The  pomp  increases  ao 
cording  to  the  riches  and  rank  of  the  parties,  and  dinu* 
nilhes  alfo  in  the  fame  proportion." 

This  account,  to  which  Che  Abbe  adds  feveral  ceve- 
ffncmies  attendant  on  the  confummation  of  the  nuptialsi 
Mr.  Anderfon  pofitively  contradidts,  ^d  obierves,  tiiJit 
^^  -to  give  an  accurate  defcription  of  the  marriage  cere« 
mony  in  China,  is  to  do  little  more  than  to  reply  to  the 
Abbe  Grofier,  whoie  account  of  the  Chinefe  nuptials,  |S 
well  as  of  many  other  of  their  cufloms,  is  altogether  ern>* 


neous." 


Mr.  Anderfon  fays,  <^  the  marriage  ceremony  which  I  £iir 
at  Macao,  had  little  in  common  widi  this  defcrlption,  but  Alt 
falankin.  The  bride,  feated  in  that  machine,  w^  pre* 
ceded  by  mufic,  and'enfigns  of  various  colours  were  borne 
by  men  both  before  and  in  the  rear  of  the  proceffiom  whioll 
condf^ed  principally  of  the  relatives  of  the  bride  an4  bride^ 
^room,  who  efcort  her  to  the  houfe  of  her  hufbaod^  wheie 
9  feaft  is  prepared,  an4  the  day  is  pa{re4.  in  piirth  and 
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fdUvity.  Nor  is  the  evening  concluded  vrith  thofe  ab* 
fiird  ceremonies  with  which  the  Abbe  Grofier,  atnd 
other  auriiors,  have  ridiculoafly  encumbered  the  confum- 
matioRofa  Chtnefe  wedding.'' 

It  muft  here  be  obfcrved,  that  Mr.  Anderibn's  account 
•aaends  no  farther  than  the  mere  proceifion  of  the  cere- 
mony)'and  perhaps  even  this  may  be  in  a  great  meafuns 
reconciled  by  the  confideration  of  the  Abbe  making  his 
obfia-vatioRS  at  Pe-kin  and  the  other  at  Macao. 

We  have  already  noticed  that  a  Chinefe  is  permitted 
to  have  only  one  lawful  wife;  but  that  he  may  pur.- 
c^Mfe  feveral  concubines.  Every  Chineie  who  is  defirous 
of  embracing  this  privilege,  and  keeping  on  good  terms 
with  his  wife,  pretends  to  be  aduated  by  fome  good  mo* 
five,  and  he  is  particularly  careful  to  let  lier  knowy  that 
if  he  takes  concubines^  it  is  only  with  a  view  of  procure 
ing  her  a  greater  number  of  women  to  attend  her* 

A  widower  raifes  fometimes  his  favourite  concubine  tm 
the  rank  of  lawful  wife.  He  is  not  dien  obliged,  as  i|i 
Ae  former  cafe,  to  examine  whether  the  rank  of  her  whom 
he  eipoufes  [approaches  near  to  his  own :  and  he  is  alia 
lireed  from  9i\  preliminary  formalities. 

Tbefe  concubines  are  almoft  all  procured  from  the  cities  . 
0f  Tang*iche9u  and  Sou^tehiouj  where,  as  we  have  before 
obferved,  they  are  educated,  and  taught  fmging,  dancing 
md  muAc,  and  every  accomplifhment  fuitable  to  women 
of  quality,  or  which  can  render  them  agreeable  and  pleaf- 
|ng)  and  the  greater  part  of  them  are  purchafed  in  other 
places  to  be  again  difpofed  of. 

A  widow  of  any  rank  above  the  common,  fcldom  enters 
a  fecond  time  into  the  (bte  of  marriage  when  (he  has 
children.  Widows  of  ordinary  rank,  who  have  children» 
generally  avail  themfelves  of  the  liberty  which  is  granted 
them,  and  unite  themfelves  to  another  hufband.  Grofier 
obferves,  that,  "  thofe  of  the  poorer  fort  aie  not  free  to 
'fcUow  their  own  inclination:  they  a^e  fold  for  the  benefit 
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of  the  parents  of  the  deceafed. — As  foon  as  the  bargaiif  ^ 
concluded,  a  couple  of  ^rters  bring  a  chair,  which  ii 
ga'vded  by  a  number  of  trufty  people.  The  widow  is 
fhut  up  in  this  chair,  and  in  that  manner  conduced  to 
the  houfe  of  her  new  hufband.'* 

He  alfo  adds,  ^*  that  maAers,  for  the  moft  pait^  are 
very  defirous  of  promoting  marriage  among  their  flavei^ 
whatever  M.  de  Paw  may  fay,  who,  without  any  founda- 
tion,  has  ventured  boldly  to  aflert  the  contrary.  They 
have  even  very  (Irong  motives  to  induce  them  toencounge 
thefe  marriages :  the  children  produced  by  them  arc  flill 
their  flavcs ;  they  become  new  property  to  them ;  and 
they  conditute  a  frcfli  tie,  which  attaches  the  mothers  and 
lathers  more  and  more  to  their  fervice." 

This  aflfertion  of  the  Abbe's  Mr.  Anderfon,  alibi 
boldly  contradiSs,  and  declares  that  **  this  is  a  mcrcfible« 
as  there  are  no  fuch  clafs  of  people  as  flaves  in  the  Chineft 
empire.  They  ^nnot  import  flaves  in  their  own  veflcls^ 
which  are  never  employed  but  in  their  domeftic  commeice  t 
and  he  muft  be  afflided  with  the  moft  credulous  ignorance^ 
'  who  believes  that  they  import  them  in  foreign  bottoms.  If, 
therefore,  there  arc  any  (laves  in  China,  they  muft  bt 
natives  of  the  country  ;  and  among  them,  it  is  well  known, 
that  there  is  no  clafs  of  people  who  are  in  that  dcgradiij|{ 
fituation." 

**  Certain  claffcs  of  criminals  are  punlfhed  with  fervi«» 
tude  for  a  ftated  period,  or  for  life,  according  to  the  naturfi 
of  their  offences ;  and  they  are  employed  in  the  mora 
laborious  parts  of  public  works.  But  if  this  is  flavery,  thi 
unhappy  convlfls,  who  heave  ballaft  on  the  Thames,  artf 
flaves.  There  is  a  cuftom,  indeed,  in  China,  refpefiing 
this  clafs  of  criminals,  that  docs  not  prevail  in  England, 
vhich  is,  their  being  hired  for  any  fervice  they  arc  capa- 
ble of  performing  :  and  this  frequently  happens,  as  thefd 
convi<3s  may  be  had  at  a  cheaper  rate  than  ordinary  la- 
boorcrst    This  regulation,  however^  has  one  jjood  eSoEtg 
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that  it    exonerates   government   from   the  ezpence   of 
maintaining  fuch  unhappy  perfons^  without  leflening  the 
rigor  or  dilgrace  of  the  punifliment.    But  I  re-affert  that 
flavery,  by  which  I  mean  the  power  which  one  man  ob* 
tains  over  another,  by  purchafe,  or  inheritance,  as  in  our 
Weft  India  iftands,  is  not  known  in  China.     Indeed, 
Come  of  the  Chioefe  in  the  interior  parts  of  the  country 
were,  with  difficulty,  made  to  comprehend  the  nature  of 
fuch  a  chara6ler  as  a  flave  ;  and  when  I  illuftrated  the 
matter,  by  explaining  thefituation  of  a  negro  boy,  called 
Benjamin^  whom  Sir  George  Staunton  had  purchafed  at 
fiatavia,  they  exprefled  the  ftrongeft  marks  of  di(guft  and 
abhorrence.    The  converiation   to  which  I  allude  took 
place  at  Jehol,  in  Tartary  ;  but  at  Canton,  where  the 
communication  with  Europeans  gives  the  merchants  a 
kndwle^ge  of  what  is  pafling  in  our  quarter  of  the  globe^ 
poor  Benjamin  was  the  caufe  of  fome  obfervations  on  his 
CDOdition,  that  adonifhed  me  when  I  heard,   and  will, 
I   believe,  furprife  the  reader  when  he   perufcs,  them. 
*rhe  boy  being  in  a  fliop  with  me  in  the  fuburbs  of  Can- 
ton, fome  people  who  had  never  before  feen  a  black,  were 
very  curious  in  making  inquiries  concerning  him  ;  when 
the  merchant,  to    whom  the  warehoufe  belonged,  ex- 
prcflfed  his  furprife,  in  broken  Englifh,  that  the  Britifh 
nation  (hould  fufFer  a  traffic  fo  difgraceful  to  that  huma^ 
nity  which  they  were   fo  ready  to  profcfs :  and  on  my 
informing  him  that  our  parliament  intended  to    abolidi 
it,    Jic  furprifedme    with  the    following  extraordinary 
anfwer,  which  I  give  in  his  own  words  : — "  Aye,  aye, 
•*  .black  man,  in  Englifli  country,  have  got  one  Mrft  chop, 
••  good  mandarin  Willforce,  that  have  done  much  good 
'<  for  allau  blackie  man,   much  long  time :  allau  man 
«•  makie  chin,  chin,  hec,  bccaufe  he  have  got  more  firft 
<<  chop  tink,  than  much  Englifh  merchantmen  ;  becaufo 
<^  he  merchant-man  tinkee  for  catch  money,  no  tinkee 

B  b  b 
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•*  for  poor  blackic  man  :  Jofh,  no  like  fo  feflii<m."  Tte 
meaning  of  thefe  expreflions  i»  as  follows :  *^  Aye,  ill 
^  England)  the  blapfc  men  have  got  air  advocate  and 
**  friend,  Mr.  Wllfccrforcc,  %vho  has,  for  a  confideraUe 
*'  time,  been  doing  them  fervice ;  and  all  good  peopki 
*^  as  wen  as  the  blacks,  adore  the  eharafier  of  a  gentle- 
^*  man,  whofe  thoughfs  have  been  direAed  to  meliorate 
*<  the  condition  of  thofe  men :  and  not  like  our  We(f. 
•*  India  planters,  or  merchants,  who,  for  the  love  of 
'<  gain,  would  prolong  the  mifery  of  Ur  krgc  a  i>or&» 
'<  of  his  fellow-creatures  as  the  African  (laves.  But  Go| 
••  does  not  approve  of  fuch  a  prafKcc." 

In  this  paflage  Mr.  Anderfon  not  only  dbnies  one^ 
but  every  fpecies  of  flavery  as  exiiling  in  China,  and 
liereiiT  he  not  only  differs  with  the  Abbe  and  the 
general  accounts  of  the  miflionaries  whofe  opinions  we  havt 
before  given,  but  wkh  M.  de  Paw^,  who-  had  before  at« 
tacked  the  Abbe  on  the .  fubjeft  of  their  marriage  Mm 
de  Paw  obferves,  ♦  **  In  our  days  the  prepoflcflions  in  fiivor 
cf  the  people  of  China  have  been  carrieil  fo  £ur  as  tb 
maintain  that  neither  real  nor  perfonal  fervitnde  of  any 
kind  fubfids  among  them  ;  and  this  is  likewife  afierted 
by  the  author  of  the  Philofophieal  and  Political  Kittoif 
ef  the  European  Eftabliftiments  in  the  two  Indies  f. '  Bat 
he  might  with  equal  reafon  alledge,  that  the  negroes  of 
St.  Domingo,  who  cultivate  a  few  fugar- canes,  ate  real 
republicans.** 

In  another  place  J  he  obfcrves,  <<  fome  are  flaves  in 
China  from  their  birth  ;  while  others,  who  were  origin^ 
ally  free, 'have  been  fold  either  with  their  own  confen^ 
or  by  force  ;  and  thcrr  dcfcendants  remain  in  bondage. 
Liberty  is  fo  lightly  treated,  that  a  man  can  fdl  bimfdf 

*  Prefect  to  DUTcrtAlions  oa  the  Chinefe,  &Cr 

t  Vol.  i. 

\  Diflcrtation  on  tlit  Chiacie  Govenunent.' 
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Aere  at  the  prcfent  day.  The  ChineCs  are  ignorant  of 
that  ipecies  of  flavery  known  ia  Greece  and  Egypt,  where 
one  whole  nation  is  condemned  to  fcrve  another ;  and 
which  may  be  called  Hclotifm.  Yet  this  fate  might  have 
attended  the  Moguls,  had  they  been  fubjugatcd  inflead  of 
facing  expelled  ^  but,  from  caufes  difficult  to  be  explained, 
they  are  again  very  powerful  in  China,  and  they  incrcafe 
daily,  as  well  as  the  Mahometans..  The  latter  have 
imciong  them  a  fpecies  of  ilavery  lefs  (hocking  to  natural 
right  than  all  others :  they  rear  fomc  of  the  children  ex* 
fofcd  on  dunghills  by  the  Chinefe,  and  fubje<3  themp 
when  grown  up,  to  a  very  eafy  yoke." 

The  account  of  flavery  exiting  in  China,  is  very  gene« 
rally  admitted  by  all  thofe  who  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  properly  acquainting  thcmfelves  with  the  fubjedi  ; 
of  whom,  it  muft  be  confefled,  none  had  ever  a  bet- 
ter than  the  miflionaries,  and  as  their  teftimony  ftands 
in  this  cafe  admitted  by  their  vigilant  and  able  opponent, 
we  cannot  but  think  it  requires  a  more  powerful  teftimony 
.than  any  we  have  yet  met  with,  to  induce  a  European  to 
fdinquifli  the  idea  that  flavery  exiles  in  China.  Nay  we  are 
inclined  to  rely  on  the  teftimony  of  Grofier,  refpciling  the 
wiUiK^nefs  of  mafters  to  promote  marriage  among  them, 
ibv  M.  De  Paw  agrees  with  him  in  faying,  that  '^  their 
dcfeendants  remain  with  their  parents  in  bondage." 

The  mifllunaries  declare  that  the  Chinefe  women,  even 
Aofc  of  the  greateft  rank,  fcldom  quit  their  apartmctit, 
nod  the  book  of  Ceremonies  requircsy  that  there  fl)ould  be 
two  apartments  in  every  houfe  ;  the  exterior  for  the  huf* 
band,  an  ^  the  interior  for  bis  fpoufe.  They  muft  be  fcpa- 
ratcd  by  a  wooden  partition,  or  a  wall,  and  the  door 
SDuft  be  carefully  guarded  :  the  hufband  is  not  at  liberty 
Co  enter  the  inner  apartment,  nor  muft  the  wite  ever  quit 
.it  without  a  fufficient  caufe.  <<  A  wife/'  adds  this  book, 
#*  is  not  miftrefs  of  herfclf ;  flie  has  nothing  at  her  own 

J3, 1?  t)  ^ 
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**  difpofal ;  (he  can  give  no  orders  but  within  the  pii^f 
**  cinds  of  her  own  apartment,  to  which  all  her  authcH 
*<  rity  is  confined.'*  Whatever  may  be  the  law,  or  have 
been  the  cuftom  in  this  cafe,  we  cannot,  however,  but  think 
this  fe verity  is  in  a  great  degree  difpenfed  with,  for  Mr. 
Anderfon  obferves,  in  his  account  of  Pe-kin,  that  '<  the 
opinion  that  the  Chinefe  women  are  excluded  from  the 
view  of  ftrangers,  has  little  if  any  foundation,  as  among 
the  immenfe  crowd  aflfembled  to  fee  the  cavalcade  of  the 
£ngli(h  embaflfy,  one  fourth  of  the  whole  at  lead  weie 
women.*' — He  farther  informs  us,  that  having  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  halting-^f  the  baggage  i:arts,  to  flep  out  eP 
the  machine  in  which  Hi  was  conveyed,  and  perceivings 
number  of  women  in  the  crowd,  he  ventured  to  approach 
them,  and  addrcfled  them  with  the  Chinefe  word  Cbsthmi 
or  beautiful.  They  appeared  to  be  extremely  diverted,  and 
gathering  round  him  with  an  air  of  great  modefiy  and  po« 
litenefs  examined  the  make  and  form  of  his  dothes,  ts 
well  as  the  texture  of  the  materials  of  which  they  weie 
compofcd — that  when  he  parted  from  them,  he  took  leave 
by  a  gentle  (hake  of  the  hand,  which  they  tendered  Urn 
with  the  mofl;  graceful  affability,  nor  adds  he,  "  did  the 
men  who  were  prefcnt  appear  to  be  at  all  diffatisfied  with 
my  condudl,  but  on  the  contrary  expreiTed,  as  far  as  I 
could  judge,  very  great  fatisfadtion  at  the  public  attention 
which  I  paid  to  the  ladies." 

Something  of  this  kind  appears  to  have  happened  in 
feme  of  the  other  cities,  but  it  was  not  general,  and  it 
is  poffible,  that  the  novelty  of  the  procefiion  may  have 
been  the  moving  caufe  of  this  indulgence  to  the  Qnadk 
finnales  on  the  above  occafions. 

Mr.  Anderfon,  however,  draws  from  the  whole  of  hi^ 
obfcrvations  the  following  conclufion,  "  In  difrerent  parts 
of  that  extcnfive  country  different  cuftoms  may  prevail ; 
^d  the  power  of  hufbands  over  their  wives  may  be  (id^ 
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9S  to  render  them  mafters  of  their  liberty,  which  they  may 
fxercife  with  feverity,  if  circumfbnces  fhould  at  any  time 
fuggeft  the  neceffity  of  fuch  a  meafure,  or  caprice  fiuicy  it : 
)>ut  I  do  not  heiitate  to  aflert,  that  women  in  general, 
l]iave  a  reafonable  liberty  in  China ;  and  that  there  is  d^ 
iame  commi^nication  and  focial  intercourfe  with  women, 
which,  in  Europe,  is  ccmiidered  as  a  predominant  charm 
of  focial  life.'' 

This  increafe  of  liberty  among  the  Chinefe  females, 
}q>pears  to  us  to  be  the  effcQ.  of  a  change  of  difpofition, 
rather  than  a  change  of  laws  refpe£ling  them,  for  if  it 
priginated  in  an  alteration  of  the  latter,  the  experience 
wooU  be  uniform,  which  is  not  the  cafe  any  more  than 
widi  putting  bandages  round  the  feet,  which  is  evidently 
f^  partial  and  declining  cuftomf 

EDUCATION   OF   CHILDREN. 

According  to  the  boolc  of  Ceremonies,  the  education  of 
a  child  fhould  commence  at  the  very  moment  of  its  birlh, 
|mt  it  may  be  eafily  conceived  that  it  muft  be  then  purely 
pbyfical. 

At  the  age  of  flx,  if  it  be  a  male,  he  is  made  acquainted 
^ith  the  numbers  mod  in  ufe,  and  with  the  names  of  the 
principal  parts  of  the  world.  At  eight  he  is  inftruAed  in 
the  rules  of  politenefs.  The  calendar  becomes  his  ftudy 
fit  the  age  of  nine,  and  at  ten  he  is  fent  to  a  public 
^School,  where  he  learns  to  read,  write,  and  caft  accompts. 
From  thirteen  till  fifteen  he  is  taught  mufic,  and  every 
fhing  which  he  fings  confifts  of  moral  precepts. 

When  boys  have  attained  to  the  age  of  fifteen,  they  are 
taught  to  handle  a  bow  and  arrow,  and  to  mount  on 
horfeback.  At  twenty  they  receive  the  firft  cap,  if  they 
are  judged  to  defer ve  it,  and  they  are  permitted  to  "wear 
filk  dreiTes,  ornamented  with  furs ;  before  that  period  they 
have  no  right  to  wear  any  thing  but  cotton, 
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It  is  much  to  be  lamented  that  the  Chinele  have  fut 
proper  alphabet ;  and  their  children  are   above  all  to  \pc 
pitied,  who  mud:  be  under  the  neceffity  of  ftudying  l9 
many  thoufands  of  charadlers,  each  of  which  has  a  diftin^k 
and  particular  fignlfication.     The  book  firft  put  into  thrif 
hands  is  an  abridgement,  which  points  out  what  a  dSixM^ 
ought  to  learn,  and  the  maniicr  in  which  he  fhoutd 
taught.    It  is  a  colleflion  of  fhort  fentences,  coniifting 
three  or  four  verfes  each,  all  of  which  rhyme. 

After  this  elementary  treatife,  they  put  into  their  h.irtJg. 
the  books  which  contain  the  do£trines  of  Confucius  anL 
Mcncius,  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  which  is  never  ex- 
plained to  them,  untifl  they  know  by  heart  all  the  eta— - 
rafters,  a  method  we  conceive  very  difgufting.  While  thc]^ 
are  learning  thefc  letters,  they  are  taught  alio  to  foroB. 
them  with  a  pencil.  The  expedient  which  they  cmjJo]r' 
for  this  purpofe  is  to  furniih  them  large  leaves  o^ 
paper  on  which  are  written  or  imprinted  with  red  inlc 
very  large  chara£lers,  and  all  they  are  required  to  do^ 
is,  to  cover  thefe  red  charadlers  with  black  ink,  and 
follow  exa<SUy  their  fliape  and  figure ;  this  infenfibly 
cuiloms  them  to  form  the  different  ftrokes.  After  tiii9 
they  arc  made  to  trace  other  charadbcrs  placed  under  die^ 
paper  on  v/hich  they  write ;  but  thefc  are  black,  and  quicI»- 
fmallcr  than  the  former. 

As  it  is  confidered  of  great  advantage  to  die 
literati  to  be  able  to  paint  chara(flers  well,  they  on 
account  bellow  particular  pains  in  forming  the  hands 
young  people.  A  neatnefs  in  charadlers  is  made  of 
utmofl  confequence  in  thofe  examinations,  which  ftudcntft 
undergo  before  they  are  admitted  to  the  firft  degree.  \ 
deficiency  in  this  refpeft  often  occafions  them  to  be  re- 
j^flied.  Of  this  F.  Du  Halde  gives  the  following  inftance 
^^  A  candidate  for  degrees,  having,  contrary  to  ordcff 
^^  made  ufe  of  an  abbreviation  in  writing  the  chara£ler| 
"  moy  wliich  fignifies  horfe^  had  the  mortification  of  fco- 
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•*  ing  his  compofition,  though  in  other  refpefls  excellent,  ' 

*  rcjeSed  merely  on  that  account,  befidcs  being  fjverely 

*  rallied  by  the  mandarin,,  who   told  him  that  a  horie 
•♦  could  not  walk  unlefs  he  had  all  his  kgs." 

When  a  fcholar  is  become  mafter  of  a  fufKcient  number 
ef  charadlers,  he  is  permitted  to  coinpofe.  In  this  exercise  a 
kind  of  competition  is  eftaWifhed.  Twenty  or  thirty  families, 
all  of  die  fame  name,  and  who  confequently  have  only  one 
hall  for  the  manes  of  their  anceftors,  agree  to  fend  their 
diUdrcn  to  this  hall  twice  a  month  in  order  to  compodv 
Each  head  of  a  family  in  turn  gives  the  fubjcft  of  this 
literary  conteft,  and  adjudges  the  prize;  a  privilege  which 
Jays  him  under  tbfs^  neceffity  of  being  at  the  expence  of  a 
dinner,  which  is  given  in  the  haD  of  competition* 

A  fine  of  the  value  of  about  ten-pence  fterling  is  im- 
pofed  on  the  parent  of  each  fcholar,  who  abfents  himfelf 
from  this  exerciie ;  but  feldom  is  there  occafion  for  recur- 
ling  to  fuch  an  expedient. 

Competitions  of  this  kmi  are,  however,  private,  ami 
%zve  no  concern  with  the  rules  of  public  education ;  buC 
tvery  ftudent  is  obliged  to  complete  a  thefis,  or  eilay,  aC 
teaft  twice  a  year,  under  the  infpeflion  of  an  inferior 
mandarin  of  letters,  ttylcd  HiO'huan;  and  this  practice  is 
general  thoughoixt  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire.  The 
mandarins  of  letters,  likewife,.  oi^en  order  thefe  ftudeiits 
before  themy  to  examine  the  progrefs  they  have  made  in 
iheir  ftudies,  and  ta  excite  a  fpirit  of  emulation  among 
them,  without  which  it  would  be  impoflible  for  any  of 
them  ever  to  rife  to  eminence.  Even  the  governors  of 
cities  do  not  think  it  below  their  dignity  to  take  this 
care  upon  themfelves.  They  order  all  thofc  ftudcnts, 
who  live  near  their  refidence,  to  appear  at  their  tribunal 
once  a  month.  The  author  of  the  beft  compofitiori 
is  honoured  with  a  prize,  and  the  governor  treats 
all  the  candidates  on  the  day  of  com[)ctition  at  his  own 
expence- 
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Europeans  can  fcarcely  concdve  how  hr  the  ta9^^ 
reigns  of  China  have  carried  their  attention,  in  order  ti 
promote  and  encourage  letters*  In  every  city  and  town, 
and  almoft  in  every  village,  there  are  mafters  ^o  keep 
ichools  for  the  purpofe  of  teaching  thofe  fciences  with 
which  the  Chinefe  are  acquainted.  Parents  pofleiled  of  a 
certain  fortune,  provide  'preceptors  for  their  children  at 
home,  who  endeavour  to  form  their  minds  to  virtue,  ttf 
initiate  them  in  the  rules  of  good  breeding  and  the  ac-> 
cuflomed  ceremonies,  and,  when  their  age  admits,  to  make 
them  acquainted  with  the  laws  and  hiftory  of  their 
country* 

Thefe  tutors,  for  the  moft  part,  have  attained  to  one 
or  two  degrees  among  the  literati.  They  continue  their 
literary  purfuits,  and  fubmit  to  the  different  examinations  | 
and  the  pupil  frequently  finds  his  preceptor  become  liis 
viceroy. 

Students,  who  have  pafled  the  iirfl:  examination,  and 
have  been  judged  capable  of  undergoing  that  of  the  man-^ 
Sarins,  have  arrived  at  that  point,  which  terminates  the 
education  of  infancy ;  but  if  they  attain  to  the  diderent 
degrees  without  rifing  to  offices  of  flate,  their  education 
continues  almoft  as  long  as  their  lives. 

We  (hall  fay  very  little  of  the  education  of  the  Chi-^ 
nefe  females. — It  is  Confined  to  giving  them  a  tafte  fbf 
(blitude,  and  accuftoming  them  to  moddfty,  and  even  to 
filence.  If  their  parents  are  rich,  they  are  alfo  iiiftrUfted 
in  fuch  accomplifhments  as  may  render  them  agreeable 
and  pleaiing.  The  duties  of  women  in  China,  as  ill 
•ther  Afiatic  countries,  are  merely  of  the  paffive  kind. 

VESTMENTS   AND    DRESS   OP    BOTR   SEXES. 

In  citiesy  the  drefs  of  the  Chinefe  is  almoft  the  fam6 
among  pcop^  of  both  orders,  and  of  either  fex ;  but 
certain  appendages,*  or  ornaments,  diftinguifti  the  rank 
and  dignity  of  thofe  who  wear  them;  and  fevere  chaf* 
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tifement  would  be  the  conrequence  to  any  perfon  who 
Ihould  venture  to  aiTume  a  drcfs  not  authorifed. 

The  Chinefe  drefs,  in  general ,  confifts  of  a  veft,  which 
reaches  to  the  ground,  one  part  of  which  folds  over  the 
other,  and  is  faftened  by  four  or  five  gold  or  filver  but- 
tons,  which  are  placed  at  a  fmall  diftance  one  from  an-* 
other.  The  flcevcs  of  this  garment  are  wide  towards  the 
flioulder,  and  grow  narrower  as  they  approach  the  wrift, 
where  they  terminate  in  the  form  of  a  horfe-fhoe,  cover- 
ing the  hands,  and  leaving  nothing  to  be  fcen  but  the 
ends  of  the  fingers.  The  Chinefe  alfo  wear  round  thftir 
middles  a  large  girdle  of  filk,  the  ends  of  which  hang 
down  to  their  knees.  From  this  girdle  is  fufpcnded  a 
flieath,  with  a  kind  of  knife,  together  with  thofe  two 
(mail  fticks  which  they  ufe  at  their  meals. 

Under  this  robe  they  wear  a  pair  of  drawers  fuited  to 
the  feafon.  In  fummer  they  are  miade  of  linen  ;  and 
fMnetimes  covered  with  another  pair,  of  white  tafFety  2 
AoCe  for  winter  are  of  fattin  lined  with  fur  ;  of  cotton, 
or  coarfe  filk,  and  fometimes  of  (kins,  particularly  in  t|)g 
northern  provinces.  Their  (hirts  arc  always  wide,  but 
very  fhort,  and  of  different  kinds  ofclot!i,  according  to 
the  feafon.  Under  his  (hirt,  a  Chinefe  generally  wears 
a  filk  net,  which  prevents  it  from  adhering  to  the  fkin. 

In  fummer  they  have  their  necks  always  bare,  and  in 
winter  they  wear  a  collar,  made  of  filfc,  fable  or  fox's  ikin, 
joined  to  their  robe,  which  is  then  trimmed  with  (beep's 
Ikin,  or  quilted  with  filk  and  cotton.  That  of  the  man- 
darins and  people  of  quality  is  lined  throughout  with  faWc 
brought  from  Tartary,  or  with  fox's  (kin,  trimmed  with 
fable.  In  fpring  it  is  lined  with  ermine.  Above  their 
robe,  they  wear  alfo  a  kind  otfurtout,  with  wide  fleeves, 
but  very  (hort,  which  is  lined  in  the  fame  ma.  Jier. 

We  have  before  obfcrvcd,  that  the  law  has  rcgulatod 
every  thing  that  relates  to  drcfs,  and  even  fixed  the  co- 
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lours  that  diftingui(h  the  diflTertnt  conditions, 
emperor  and  princes  of  the  blood  alone  wear  jellov; 
certain  mandarins  are  permitted  to  wear  fattin  of  a  id 
ground,  upon  days  of  ceremony,  but  in  general  they 
clothed  in  black ,  blue  or  violet.  The  colour  to  whidi 
common  people  arc  confined,  is  blue  or  black  ;  and 

m  

drefs  is  always  compofcd  of  plain  cotton  clotlu  Of  ik 
drefTes  of  ceremony  worn  by  the  Chine  fe  mandarinsi  ad 
their  ornaments,  &c.  the  annexed  plates  will  fumifli  Ac 
beft  idea. 

The  Chincfe  fliave  their  heads,  but  they  have  not 
been  always  accuftomed  to  do  this ;  they  formerly  ea- 
ployed  great  pains  in  preferving  their  hair  i  but  the  T»' 
tars,  who  fubducd  them,  compelled  them  to  cut  it  afttr 
their  manner.  This  revolution  in  drefs  was  not  cflbM 
without  blood(hed,  and  it  was  neceffary  to  emploj  foiee, 
before  they  could  be  induced  to  imitate  the  Tartan.  It 
muft  certainly  appear  Angular,  that  the  conqueror  of  Ckioi 
(hould  require  this  trifling  and  nonfeniicad  compUaBOi 
jv^\cn  he  adopted  their  laws,  their  manners^  and  their  1 
flirution. 

The  Cnall  portion  of  hair  which  the  Chinsle 
on  the  tops  of  their  heads,  or  behind,  is  all  that  is. 
by  cuftom  ;  it  is  generally  very  Ipng,  and  they  plait  it 
the  form  of  a  tail.     In  fummcr  they  we^r  on  their 
a  kind  of  pyramldical  cap,  lined  with  fattin,  and 
with  rataii,  or  cane,  neatly  wrought.     To  the  top 
fix  a   large  tuft  of  red  hair,  which  falling  down  coven  k 
to  the  brim. 

There  is  another  kind  of  hcad-drefs,  which  the  nun- 
darins  and  literati  only  have  a  right  to  wear :  it  is  a  cap 
of  thj  fame  form  as  the  preceding  ;  but  lined  with  red  lattin, 
and  covered  on  the  outfide  ifrith  white.  A  large  tuft  of 
tlic  fincft  red  filk  is  fixed  over  it,  which  is  fufFeml  to 
han;;  down,  or  wave  virith  the  wind.  They  however, 
geixrally  ufc  the  common  cap  wlicn  they  mount  on  boffe- 
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l^ack)  or  during  bad  weather,  becaufe  it  is  better  calcu- 
lated to  keep  off  rain,  and  to  (belter  thofc  who  wear  it 
from  the  rays  of  the  fun.  For  winter  they  have  ftill  another 
cap,  which  is  exceedingly  warm  :  it  is  bordered  with  fable, 
ermine  or  fox's  fkin,  and  ornamented  with  a  tuft  of  filk, 
like  the  former. 

People  of  condition  when  they  go  abroad  wear  boots, 
of  fattin,  filk  or  cotton,  but  always  dyed.  Thefe  boots 
have  neither  heel  nor  top>  ^nd  they  are  made  to  fit  the 
foot  with  the*  greateft  exaftncfs.  When  they  travel  on 
horfcback,  they  have  others,  made  of  cow  or  horfe  leather, 
prepared  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  is  very  foft  and  pliable. 
The  bopt  ftockings  which  they  wear  in  winter,  are  of 
quilted  ftufl^  lined  with  cotton :  they  reach  above  the  top 
of  the  boot,  and  are  ornamented  with  a  border  of  velvet 
or  cloth.  For  fummer  they  have  a  cooler  kind ;  and  in  their 
houfcs  they  wear  a  fort  of  flippers,  made  of  filk-ftufF.  The 
common  people  are  contented  with  a  kind  of  flippers, 
made  of  black  cotton  cloth.  A  Chinefe,  drefl!ed  according 
to  rule,  would  confidcr  it  as  great  an  omiflion  to  forget 
his  fan,   as  it  would  be  to  forget  his  boots. 

The  drefs  of  the  Chinefe  women,  in  its  (hape  and  form, 
feems  to  have  been  dictated  by  modefly,  fcconded  perhaps 
by  jealoufy.  Their  robes  are  clofc  at  top,  and  very  long. 
With  regard  to  the  colour  of  their  dreflTes,  it  is  entirely 
Sif bitrarVj  and  depends  upon  choice ;  but  black  or  violet 
sg-e  generally  adopted  by  thofc  advanced  in  life. 

Th^ir  general  head-drefs  confifts  in  arranging  their  hajr 
in  feveral  curls,  among  which  are  interfperfed  fmall  tufis 
of  gold  or  filver  flowers. 

Young  ladies  wear  alfo  a  kind  of  crown  or  bonnet  made 
of  pafteboard  covered  v/ith  fine  fluff  or  filk  ;  the  fore-part 
rifes  in  a  point  above  the  forehead,  and  is  covered  with 
pearls,  diamonds  and  other  coflly  ornaments.  The  reft  of 
the  head  is  decorated  with  flowers,  either  natural  or  artifi- 
cial, amoQg  which  arc  interfperfed  fmall  diamond  pins. 
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Among  thofe  whimfical  and  wretched  cuftoms  froibi 
which  no  nation  is  wholly  free,  wc  muft  reckon  the  means 
employed  by  the  Chinele  to  preferve  the  feet  of  their 
women  almoft  as  (mall  as  they  were  when  they  firft  came 
into  the  world— This  cuftom  was  formerly  general  through- 
out the  empire,  but  appears  now  to  be  only  very  partial, 
and  in  the  mod  unenlightened  parts.  The  means  made  ufe 
of  are  as  follow,  when  a  female  child  is  born,  the  nurft 
wraps  up  its  feet,  and  confines  them  by  a  very  clofe  ban- 
dage ;  and  this  torture  muft  be  endured  until  the  foot  has 
ceafed  to  grow.  On  this  account,  a  Chinefe  woman  ftib- 
jeded  to  this  cuftom,  rather  drags  herfelf  along  than  walks. 
Some  writers  have  attributed  the  origin  of  this  pra<5tice 
to  jealoufy,  while  others  have  confldered  it  as  a  political 
expedient,  intended  to  infpire  females  with  a  love  of  fidt- 
tude,  and  to  keep  them  in  a  continual  ftate  of  dependence  ; 
but  be  its  origin  what  it  may,  like  many  other  old  pre-i 
judices,  it  is  evidently  growing  into  difufe.    • 

The  drcfs  of  a^  Tartar  lady  is  fomewhat  difFerent  from 
that  of  a  Chinefe.  The  robe  of  the  former  is  equally 
long ;  but  the  veft  which  covers  it,  does  not  defcend  fo 
low.  This  robe  is  alfo  clofe  at  the  top ;  and  the  Tartar 
ladies  wear,  befidcs,  upon  their  breafts,  a  very  large  band* 
Their  ufual  head-drefs  is  a  hat,  ornamented  according 
to  the  fancy  of  the  wearer. 

The  drcfs  of  a  villager  differs  from  that  worn  by  thofe 
who  live  in  towns.  It  confifts  of  a  coarfe  linen  frock 
over  which  is  thrown  a  cotton  veft,  that  defcends  to  the 
middle  of  his  thigh.  He  has  a  pair  of  large  drawers,  diat 
rife  to  his  girdle,  and  reach  as  far  as  the  ancle,  and  his 
flippers,  or  rather  wooden  (hoes,  terminate  at  the  toe  in 
a  fliarp  point,  which  is  turned  backwards. 

BUILDINGS    AND   FURNITURE    OF    TH£     CHINESE. 

The  Chinefe  buildings,  even   public  monuments,  and 
the  emperor's   palaces,  ftrikc  more  by  their  extent  thm 
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their  magnificence.  Many  ef  the  imperial  palaces  may  be 
c^omparcd  to  cities,  and  thofe  of  the  princes,  principal 
ipandarins,  and  people  of  great  fortune  are  very  exteniive. 
The  halls  fet  apart  for  receiving  vifits  are  very  neat,  and 
piroyidcd  with  feats  and  other  pieces  of  furniture;  biit 
nothing  can  be  perceived  in  them  which  marks  either  mag. 
lyQicence  or  grsuidcur.  The  apartment  where  they  enter- 
lain  their  intimate  friends  is  equally  plain  and  fimple. 
With  regard  to  thofe  fet  apart  for  their  wemen  and  chil- 
dren, tlicy  are  inacceflible  to  every  ftranger,  were  he 
^yen  the  deareft  and  moft  intimate  friend  of  the  mafter 
of  the  houfe. 

The  Chinefe  gardens  are  laid  out  in  fuch  a  manner,  as 
to  particularly  attra£l  the  attention  of  an  European.  In 
tfaefe  gardens  are  feen  groves,  ponds,  mountains,  natural 
ox  artificial  rocks,  and  winding  alleys,  which  conduiSt  to 
different  points  of  view,  each  of  which  prefents  a  new 
obje(^,  &c.  When  the  ground  is  of  fufficient  extent,  part 
of  the  garden  is  formed  into  d  park,  in  which  flags, 
does  and  other  wild  animals  arc  kept.  Fifhes  and  aquatic 
birds  are  alfo  bred  in  ponds  and  canals  made  for  the 
purpofc. 

The  Chinefj  arc  fond  of  every  thing  gigantic.  Ac- 
cording to  them,  the  beauty  of  a  column  confills  in  its 
fize  and  height ;  and  that  of  a  hall,  in  its  great  extent : 
all  ancient  nations  were  fond  of  this  grotcfque  arclii- 
te<Sure. 

The  Chinefe  fhcw  little  defire  for  ornamenting  and 
erobelliihing  the  interior  part  of  their  houfes :  they  have 
neither  mirrors,  tapeflry,  nor  gilding.  They  receive  no 
vifits  but  in  a  particular  hall  deftined  for  that  purpofc, 
in  the  font  part  of  the  houfe,  in  order  to  prevent  thofe  who 
are  admitted  into  it  from  having  any  (communication  with 
the  inner  apartments.  Its  ornaments  confifl  of  large  lan- 
terns, made  of  painted  filk,  which  are  fufpendcd  from  the 
ceilings   tables,  cabinets,  fcreens,  chairs,  and  abundance 
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of  rafes,  of  porcdain.  The  fiimitare^  in  gencfil,  !• 
corered  with  varnifli  fo  tranfparent,  diat  the  veins  of  the 
vood  may  be  icen  through  it,  and  fo  bright  and  fliinii^v 
that  it  ftrongly  reflet  different  objeSs,  and  its  fplendour 
is  not  a  little  heightened  by  thofe  figures  which  are  painted 
upon  it,  indifferent  colours,  or  done  over  with  gilding. 

The  Chinsfe  ndther  ufe,  nor  are  they  acquainted  witk 
Ae  art  of  manufaduring  rieh  tapeftries  like  diofe  in  £u- 
rope.  Thofe  ufed  by  die  wealthiefl  people,  are  of  white 
fittin  with  birds,  flowers,  landfcapes,  &c.  painted  upon 
diem.  Sometimes  they  contain  alfo,  in  large  charaficrs 
a  few  moral  fentences,  which  generally  compofe  a  kind  of 
enigma.  The  poor  are  contented  with  whitening  the  walls 
of  their  apartments,  or  covering  them  with  that  ibrt  of 
paper  which  is  brought  us  from  China,  and  which  people 
of  fortune,  in  Europe,  often  employ  to  ornament  (bme 
part  of  theirs. 

PUBLIC   AMD   PRIVATE   REJOICINGS. 

We  have  already  noticed  the  manner  in  which  the  empe* 
ror  of  China  celebrates  the  vernal  feftival.  It  is  celebrated 
alfo  on  the  (ame  day  throughout  the  reft  of  the  empire. . 
In  the  morning,  the  gQvernor  of  every  city  comes  forth 
from  his  palace,  crowned,  with  flowers,  and  feats  him-, 
felf  in  a  chair,  amidft  the  noife  of  difierent- inflrumentSy 
and  the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

A  proccffion  is  now  formed  in  the  following  order.  A 
number  of  perfons  bearing  flambeaux,  &c.  go  firft;  the 
mudcians  follow  next ;  then  the  governor  in  the  chair  fur-' 
rounded  with  feveral  litters  covered  with  filk  carpets,  or* 
namented  with  the  reprefentations  of  illuflrious  perfons 
who  have  encouraged  agriculture,  or  fome  hiftorical  print 
on  the  (ame  fubjeft. 

A  large  figure,  made  of  baked  earth,  reprefcnting  a  cow 
with  gilt  horns,  comes  next:  forty  men  are  fometimes 
fcarcely  fuificient  to  fupport  it    A  child,  with  one  foot 
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naked,  and  the  other  (hod,  which  reprefents  the  Spirit  ^ 
Lahur  and  Diligencey  follows^  and  k^ps  continually  beat- 
ing the  inuge  with  a  rod,  to  nuke  it  advance.  Labour- 
crs,  armed  with  their  implements  of  hufbandry,  march 
behind ;  and  a  number  of  comedians,  and  people  in  maflcs, 
dofe  the  rear,  whofe  grotefque  appearance  and  attitudes 
afFord  much  entertainment  to  the  populace. 

The  procefHon  advances  towards  the  eaftern  gate,  to 
meet  the  fpring,  and  then  returns  to  the  governor's  palace 
in  the  fame  order.  After  this,  the  cow  is  ilrippcd  of  all 
its  ornaments  ;  and  a  prodigious  number  of  earthen  calves 
are  taken  from  its  belly,  which  arc  diflributtd  among  the 
crowd.  The  large  figure  itfelf  is  broken  in  pieces,  and 
diftributed  alfo  in  like  manner.  The  governor  then  puts 
an  end  to  the  ceremony,  by  making  a  (hort  oration  in 
praife  of  agriculture,  in  which  he  endeavours  to  ex- 
cite his  hearers  not  to  neglc^St  fo  ufeful  and  valuable 
an  art. 

During  the  whole  of  this  proceflion,  the  ftreets  through 
which  it  pafles  are  hung  with  carpets ;  lanterns  are  dif* 
played,  and  the  evening  is  clofcd  with  a  brilliant  illumi- 
nation. A  common  reader  will  eafily  difcern  \iiiat  that 
lefibn  is  which  the  Chinefe  government  wi(hes  to  incul- 
cate by  the  emblematical  rcprefentations  and  ceremoni- 
ous attention  to  this  proceflion. 

The  Chinefe  have  alfo  tv/o  other  feftivals,  which  are 
celebrated  wi.h  ftill  more  pomp  and  fplendour  than  that 
now  defcribed.  One  of  them  is  on  the  commencement  of 
the  year  j  the  other  is  called  the  fenji  of  lanterns.  Dur- 
ing the  celebration  of  the  firft,  all  affairs,  whether  pri- 
vate or  public,  are  fufpendedj  the  tribunals  are  ihut; 
the  pofts  are  flopped  ;  prcfcnts  are  given  and  received ; 
the  inferior  mandarins  go  to  pay  their  refpecls  to  their 
fuperiors,  children  to  their  parents,  and  fervants  to  their 
matters,  &c.  **  This,"  F.  Du  Halde  fays,  «  is  what  the 
«  Chinefe  call  taking  leavf  oft  hi  M  jiar^''    AJI  th«i  family 
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aflemble  in  the  evening,  and  partake  of  a  grand  rq)aft. 
To  this  no  ftranger  is  admitted ;  but  they  become  more 
fociable  on  the  day  following ;  and  their  whole  time  is 
employed  in  plays,  diverfions  and  feafting,  which  is  con- 
cluded in  the  evening  by  illuminations. 

The  fcaft  of  lanterns  is  fixed  for  the  fifteenth  day  irf 
the  firft  month:  but  it  begins  on  the  evening  of  tRe 
thirteenth,  and  ends  on  the  fixteenth.     It  is  caficr  to  de- 

■ 

fcribe   this  feftival    than  to  difcovcr  its    origin,  or  the 
period  at  which  it  was  at  firft  celebrated.     It  is  univcrlal 
throughout  the  empire ;  and  all  China  is  illuminated  on 
the  fame  day,  and  at  the  fame  hour.      Every  city  and 
village,  the  (hores  of  the  fea,  and  the  banks  of  the  rivers, 
are    hung   with    lanterns,   of  various    (hapes   and  fizes. 
Some  of  them  are  even  fcen  in  the  courts,  and  in  the 
windows  of  the  pooreft  inhabitants.     The  Abbe  Groficr 
afTerts,  that  rich  people  fometimcs  expend  eight  or  nine 
pounds  fterling,  for   one  lantern ;  and  that  thofe  which 
the  emperor,  viceroys,  and  great  mandarins  order  to  be 
made,  coft  fometimes  an  hundred  or  an  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  each. 

Thcfc  lanterns  are  very  large,  and  fome  of  them  are 
compofcd  of  fix  wooden  frames,  either  painted  or  neatly 
gilt,  and  filled  up  with  fine  tranfparent  filk,  upon  which 
are  painted .  flowers,  animals,  and  human  figures ;  others 
are  round,  and  made  of  a  blue,  tranfparei^.t  kind  of  horn« 
Several  lamps,  and  a  great  number  of  wax-candles,  arc 
put  into  thcfc  lanterns ;  to  the  corners  of  each  are  fixed 
ftreamers  of  fattin  and  filk  of  different  colours;  and  a 
curious  piece  of  carved- work  is  placed  over  its   top. 

It  appears  evident  that  the  Chinefc  are  acquainted 
with  our  magic  lantern^  which  they  ufc  in  this  feftival, 
and  which  perhaps  has  been  borrowed  from  them. 

F.  Du  Halde  obferves,  that  "  they  caufe  (hadows 
"  to  appear,  which  rcprcfent  princes  and  princeffcs,  fd- 
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^<  diert ,  bufFoons,  and  other  charafiersi  the  geAures  of 
'<  which  are  fo  conformable  to  the  words  of  thofe  who 
*'  put  them  in  motion,  that  one  is  almoft -induced  to 
**  believe  that  they  fpeak  in  reality."  Thcfe  fecm  to  be 
the  fanoe  as  the  Ombra  Chinoifes^  exhibited  at  the  Palah 
Rifol  at  Verfaiilesy  and  fince  at  fome  of  our  places  of 
iummer  amufement  in  London. 
-  The  Chincfe  fire-works,  fo  juflly  celebrated,  are  dif- 
played  in  all  their  varieties  during  this  fcdival,  and  a 
larg^  one  is  exhibited  in  each  quarter  of  the  city. 

Of  the  manner  in  which  the  Chinefe  obfcrve  their  or^ 
dinary  holidays,  Mr.  Anderfon  has  given  us  the  follow* 
ifig  account  from  his  own  obfervation : 

^  In  the  firft  place  they  purchafe  provifions  according 
itodieir  fituation  and  capacity,  which  are  drefled,  and  placed 
before  a  fmall  idol,  fixed  on  an  altar,  in  fome  form  or 
•ther.  Every  Chincfe  has  one  of  thcfe  idols  in  his  habi- 
tation, whether  it  be  on  the  land,  oi*  on  the  water,  in 
a  houfe,  ol:  a  Junk.  This  repaft,  with  bread  and  fruit,  and 
three  frtiall  cups  of  wine,  fpirits,  and  vinegar,  are,  after  a 
threefold  obeifancc  from  the  people  of  the  houfe  to  tho 
idol,  carried  to  the  front  of  their  dwelling :  they  there 
iuieel  and  pray,  with  great  fervour^  for  feveral  minutes ; 
and«  after  frequently  beating  their  heads  on  the  ground, 
tibey  rife,  and  throw  the  contents  of  the  three  cups  to  the 
right  and  left  of  •them.  They  then  take  a  bundle  of 
fnhall  pieces  of  gilt  paper,  which  they  fet  on  fire,  and 
hold  over  the  meat.  This  ceremonial  is  fuccecded  by 
lighting  firings  of  fmall  crackers,  which  hang  from  the 
end  of  a  cane^  and  arc  ma^le  to  crack  over  the  meat. 
The  repaft  is  then  placed  before  the  idol  or  Jofti,  as 
it  is  called,  (a  term  which  means  a  deity)  and  after  a 
repetition  of  obeifance,  they  conclude  with  a  Joyous 
iinner,   exhilarated    by  a  plenty  of  fpirits,  'which  arcf 
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ihnqn  btiled  in  pewter  or  ctq)per  veflfels  before  ihcf 
V     aye  ttken." 

«<  Oil  the  firft  of  March  it   h  ufual,  aeeording  to 
ancient  eafiom,  for  dramatic  pieces  to  be  peiformed  en 
ftages  in  the  principal  ftreeCs  o(  the  different  towns  through** 
out  the  empire,  for  the  amufement  of  the  poor  peopk^ 
Irbo  are  not  able  to  purchafe  tfaofe  pleafutes.     Thb 
beneficent  zfk  continues  for  a  fucceflion  of  fereral  dayi| 
at  die  expefice  of  the  emperor  ;  fo  that  every  tnomtif  aal 
evening,  daring  this  period,  the  lower  dafles  t)f  hb  W*  ^ 
jeds  enjoy  a  favorite  pleafure  witfumt  coCJ*,   and  bkfc!! 
the  hand  which  befiows  it  on  them."  ^^* 


Tbe  Chinefe  endeavour  to  render  every  publie 
as  firiking  as  poffible.     A  viceroy,  whenever  he  quits  liii 
pakce,  does  it  with  a  pomp  truly  regal,  indeed  ftr  iMi 
fo  than  any  European  monardi ;  but  this  %leiidor  b  M^* 
thing,   when  compared  with  that  of  the  empeior  wtiitt  ^ 
he  leavM  his  palace  on  any  public  ecc8fion>  or  wfcdi  -  > 
he  goes  to  hcrifux  in  the  temfde  of  tbe  Imh.    Thi  '^ 
wholeof  the  princes  of  the  blood  on  thefe  oocafians i(i 
lendy  as  do  all  the  principal  mandarins  and  grandcsrdf 
At  courty  in  their  dreffes  df  «ceremony«    The  pioce&B 
is  wholly  regulated  by  the  court  of  cerenumies,  and  «N 
der  didr  direfiion  ;  and  on  any  very  particular  occafiQ%  *. 
two  thoufand  of  the  literati,  or  mandarins,  generally  cbll 
die  proceflion.    Of  the  appearance  of  the  emperor  in  til 
carriage  of  ceremony,  and  of  the  attendant  mandariip 
fome  idea  may  be  formed  by  the  annexed  plate. 


»■< 


PRIVATE     DIVERSIONS,     SNTERTAINMEMTI     Al 

CEREMONIES.  f^ 

As  the  Chineie  employ  moft  of  iheir  time  in  attendi 
on  their  duty  as  members  of  fociety,  they  beflow 
little  on  amufements.    Naturally  a  grave  people^ 
icidom  affumc  an  air  of  gaiety,  but  in  coinpliance 
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fome  orderi  or  eftablifhed  cuftom;  They^  however,  have 
WL&DTSf  and  theatrical  pieces,  both  comic  and  tragic ;  but 
they  have  no  public  theatres  acrthorifed  by  government, 
and  their  aflors,  like  thofe  of  the  Tartar  nations,  are 
ftroUers,  who  attend  the  houfes  of  tho(e  who  are  able 
to  pay  them*  Dancing,  the  favourite  amufement  of 
European  nations,  is  little  if  at  all  pradUled  in 
China. 

Hunting  and  (hooting,  which  the  titled  tyrants  of 
Europe  wi(h  to  confine  exclufively  to  themfelves,  is  free 
to  every  perfon  in  China,  and  if  any  one  is  defiroqs  of 
enjoying  it  alone,  he  caufes  a  quantity  of  game  to  be  0iat 
up  in  a  clofe  park.  Every  fanner  is  at  liberty  to  pre- 
vent the  deftrudion  of  his  crops,  by  killing  all  thofe 
animals  which  come  to  ravage  his  fields,  without  being 
in  danger  of  profecution  as  a  poacher,  or  fubjeded  to 
imprifimment  and  fine  for  fo  doing. 

Fiihing  is  conlidered  by  the  Chinefe  rather  as  an 
objeA  of  commerce  and  induftry  than  amufement.  In 
tlieir  great  fifhcries,  they  ufe  nets ;  but  private  people 
employ  a  line.  They  ufe  alfo  for  this  purpofe,  in  certain 
provinces,  a  kind  of  bird,  the  plumage  of  which  is  grey ; 
its  neck  and  bill  are  long,  and  the  latter  is  very  (harp 
and  hooked.  This  bird  is  trained  to  catch  fifli,  almoft 
in  the  £ame  manner  as  dogs  are  taught  to  purfue 
g^me« 

There  is  another  method  of  fifhing,  which,  though 
very  fimide,  is  praAifed  only  by  the  Chinefe.  They 
nail  a  board,  about  two  feet  in  breadth,  upon  the  edges 
of  a  long,  narrow  boat,  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
This  board,  which  is  covered  with  a  white  (hining  var^ 
nifh,  is  placed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  flopes  almoft 
imperceptibly,  until  it  reaches  the  water:  it  is  only 
ufed  on  moon-  light  nights  ;  and  is  always  turned  towards 
tbi  mooHi  th^  Che  refiedion  of  the  light  may  inercafe 
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its  brightnefs  and  fplendour  and  deceive  the  fiffi,  which^ 
in  fporting,  often  miflake  this  vamiflied  plank  for  the* 
v^ater,  on  account  of  its  colour,  throw  themfclves  towards 
it,  and  fall  into  the  boat. 
•  The  foldiers  alfo  have  a  method  of  fi(hirig  with  a  bow 
and  arrow ;  the  latter  of  which  is  fixed  to  the  bow  by 
a  firing,  both  t6  prevent  it  from  being  loft  and  to  en- 
able them  to  draw  out  the  fi(h  which  the  arrow  hat 
pierced  :  others  make  ufe  of  tridents,  to  catch  large  fiihf 
which  are  fometimes  found  in  the  mud. 

Thefe  are  almofi  all   the  amufements  in  which  the 

Chinefe  indulge  themfclves.     They  are  entirely  ignorant 

•    * .  •  ... 

of  all  games  of  chance,  and  though  they  have  miificians 
and  fingers,  they  are  far  from  having  operas,  or  any 
regular  fpe6tacle  deferving  of  the  notice  of  an  enlightened 
European.  " 

The  ceremonies  of  the  Chinefe  depend  more  upon 
i)ofitive  laws,  than  on  cufiom.  Every  perfon,  from  the 
trhiefs  of  the  firfi  clafs,  to  the  humbleft  individual  in 
the  lowed,  is  perfeflly  acquainted  with  the  titles  be 
inufi  give  to  others,  and  with  thofe  that  are  due  fin 
himfelf;  he  knows  alfo  what  marks  ofpolitenefs  he  has 
reafon  to  expe6t,  and  (hofe  which  it  his  duty  to 
(hew ;  the  honours  he  can  accept,  and  thofe  which  be 
ought  to  pay.  Thus  in  China  there  are  no  diJTputes 
concerning  rank  and  precedency,  two  points  which,  in 
t)ther  countries j  have  produced  quarrels,  occafioned  blood« 
(hed,  and  propagated  enmity,  that  has  been  even  dranf* 
mitted  to  fucceeding  generations. 

A  vifit  in  China  is  confidered  as  an  affair  of  very 
great  folemnity  ;  it  requires  formal  preliminaries,  wiA 
which  Europeans  are  unacquainted,  or  which  they  have 
thought  proper  to  lay  afide.  They  bear  a  near  refem- 
-blance  to  thofe  we  have  noticed  among  the  Tartan^ 
varied  only  by  a  few  trivial  circumfiances,  and,  tbe»>^ 
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foreyr  do  not  call  for  a  particular  defcription.  Vifits, 
which  are  paid  by  the  inhabitants  of  any  city  to  tho 
govemori  are  always  accompanied  with  prefents,  of  mora 
«r  lefs  value. 

When  a  governor  has  diftinguifhed  himfelf  by  his  zeal, 
and  mildnefs  towards  the  people,  the  literati  of  his  dif- 
tridt  have  recourfe  to  the  following  expedient,  in  order  to 
acquaint  him,  that  he  is  univerfally  efteemed.  They 
caufe  a  drefs  to  be  made  for  him,  compofed  of  fmall 
Iquare  pieces  of  fattin ;  fome  red,  others  blue,  green,  black, 
^rellow,  &C.  His  birth-day  is  chofen  as  a  time  proper 
lor  prefenting  It ;  they  then  carry  it  with  great  ceremony, 
amidft  the  (bund  of  different  mufical  inftruments.  On 
dieir  arrival,  they  are  introduced  into  the  outer  hall> 
their  prefence  is  announced,  and  the  magiftrate  foon  after 
makes  his  appearance.  They  then  prefent  this  veflment,  * 
and  beg  him  to  put  it  on.  The  mandarin  at  firft  re^ 
fufes,  and  declares  he  has  not  merited  that  honor;  but 
he  at  length  yields  to  the  intreaties  of  the  literati,  and 
Che  prayers  of  the  people.  This  chequered  garment  is 
confidered  as  the  emblem  of  all  the  nations  that  wear  dif- 
ferent dreffes,  and  by  this  ceremony  they  mean  to  in- 
form the  mandarin,    that  he    is   worthy  of  ruling  them 

A  vifit  to  a  fuperior  mufl  always  be  paid  before  dinner, 
iafting,  at  leafl  before  wine  has  been  tailed ;  for  a  manda- 
rin would  confider  it  as  a  grofs  infult,  did  the  perfon  who 
yifits  him,  in  the  leafl  fmell  of  this  liquor.  However,  if 
a  vifit  is  returned  the  fame  day  it  is  received,  it  may  be 
done  after  dinner,  for  this  is  a  mark  of  attention  and  re- 
fpcSif  which  excufcs  every  thing. 

No  perfon  in  China  can  pay  a  vifit,  without  prcvioufly 

fending  a  vifiting  card,  called  Tie-tfee^  to  the  porter  of 

*  the  perfon  tp  whom  the  honour  is  intended.     This,  card 

is  generally  of  red  paper  ornamented  with  a  few  gilded 

flowers,    except  the  perfoa  finding  or  receiving  it  be  in 
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mouming,  and  then  it  is  black;  ic  is  Mded  up 'in  tht 
form  of  a  fcreen,  the  visitor's  name  is  written  on  ana  of 
the  folds ;  and  the  ftile  of  the  card  is  more  or  lefs  itfyoStr 
fill,  according  to  the  rank  and  quality  of  the  perfiaA  to 
whom  it  is  kiiL 

Vifita  tn^iy  be  avoided,  if  thofe  to  whom  they  are  in* 
tended  be  of  fupcrior  rank  to  thofe  who  propofe  to  pay 
them,  but  not  otherwife.  By  receiving  the  Tie-tjuy  or 
card,  the  perfon  is  fuppofed  to  receive  the  vifit,  and  the 
porter  is  defired  to  tell  the  vifitor,  that  to  put  him  to  as 
little  trouble  as  pofTibie,  he  is  begged  not  to  get  out  of  his 
chair.  After  which,  either  on  the  iame  or  on  (bme  of  the 
three  following  days,  the  perfon  vifi^ed  returns  a  Tie^ifit^ 
which  is  only  (imply  received,  or  followed  by  a  real  vifiL 

Epiftoiary  correfpondence,  even  between  private  indi- 
viduals, is  always  attended  with  certain  eftabliibcd  cere- 
monies, and  thefe  become  more  complicated  if  it  is  with 
a  perfon  of  rank  or  diftinAion.  Among  people  of  the 
higher  and  moderate  ranks,  fomething  more  is  required 
in  iaiuting  than  /Imply  bowing  or  lifting  the  hat,  as  ia 
Europe.  A  common  falutation  confifts  in  joining  hcA 
hands  together  before  the  breaft,  moving  them  in  an  afiec- 
tionate  manner,  bending  the  head  a  little,  and  reciprocallj 
pronouncing  Tfm-tfin^  a  complimentary  word,  which 
has  almoil  the  fame  figniiicatton  as  your  humHe  JirvoMt* 
When  a  perfon  of  the  lower  order  meets  another  of  fiipc- 
rior  rank,  it  is  then  necefTaiy  to  join  the  hands,  raife 
them  above  the  forehead,  afterwards  bring  them  down 
tj  the  czrth^  and  bow  wi^  the  whole  body. 

When  two  perfons  who  are  acquainted  meet  after  aft 
abfence  of  any  time,  they  both  fall  on  their  knees  oppa» 
fite  one  another,  bend  their  bodies  to  the  earth,  then  nuft 
tiiem  up,  and  repeat  the  fame  ceremonies  two  or  throe 
times.  At  an  ordinary  interview,  a  common  phrafe  aft- 
fwering  to  h$wd*ye  do  ?  is  ufed,  and  the  anfwer  is :  tuny 
ftyiVj  ibanh  to  your  ukitidant  felicUyy    C^^ao-^c-hmff-f^ 
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VHiencheChinefe  fee  a  man  v^  is  in  good  heaitb,  chejr 
Ikjr  to  hifli  Tung-fo^  that  is  to  fay,  frofferiiy  U  fmlntid  in 
yur  Ji^ks  ;  y§u  have  a  hafpy  counttnanet* 

When  two  mandarins,  of  equal  rank,  meet  in  the  ftrect, 
they  never  quit  their  chairs ;  each  joins  both  haixis,  moves 
them  ^wnwards,  then ,  ralfes  them  to  the  &>rehca<l,  and 
this  £dutation  is  repeated  itntil  they  are  ottt  of  eadi  others 
fi^lit}  but  if  on?  of  the  two  be  of  higher  rank  duin  the 
odier,  the  inferior  orders  his  chair  to  ftop ;  or  if  he  is 
on  horfcback,  he  difmounts,  and  makes  a  profound  bow 
to  his  fuperion  In  a  word,  politenefe  in  China  is  as  pre- 
Tdeht  even  in  villages  as  in  cities  \  and,  as  it  has  been 
^flabliflied  into  a  law,  it  is  attended  with  as  little  4icce« 
rity  in  die  one  as  in  the  other. 

A  Chinefe,  when  addrefTing  his  fuperior,  fpeaks  nei(})ef 
in  the  firft  nor  in  the  fecond  perfon.  He  will  neither 
bsf  /,  nor  y^i/,  but  if  he  acknowledges  a  favour  received, 
lie  will  fey,  ihi  fervice  which  his  Urdjhip  has  rendered  to 
Hfis  little  frrvanfy  ijas  hen  very  acceftabli  io  him.  A  fon 
when  fpeaking  to  his  father,  never  ftiles  himf^lf  his  fon, 
but  his  grandfon,  though  he  is  perhaps  the  oldeft  of  the 
Ikmily,  and  probably  father  of  a  family  himfclf. 

He  will  alfo  often  make  ufe  of  his  ov/n  name,  that  is 
to  fay,  of  the  name  given  him  at  that  period,  for  the 
Oiinefe  have  different  names,  in  fuccefHon,  according 
with  their  age  and  rank.  The  family  name  is  that  given 
at  their  birth ;  this  is  common  to  all  thofc  who  are  de- 
jcended  from  the  fame  grandfather.  A  month  after,  the 
mother  and  father  give  what  is  termed  a  diminutive  name 
to  their  fon,  which  is  generally  that  of  a  flower,  anima', 
&c.  This  name  is  changed  when  the  youth  has  made 
fome  J}rogrefs  in  his  education  at  a  public  fchool,  and  gene- 
rally for  fome  flattering  appellation,  given  by  the  matter, 
which  the  pupil  adds  to  his  family  name.  When  he 
tfttains  to  manhood,  he  rcquefls  a  new  name  from  his 
frfends,  and  this  he  retains  during  life,  unlcfs  he  x'lks  t9 
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fome  dignity*  He  is  then  honoured  with  anodier,  fuhed 
to  his  talents  and  office.  No  other  is  afterwards  given 
him,  not  even  that  of  his  family*  In  this  diey  are  dbt 
counterparts  of  the  titled  ariftocracy  of  Europe. 

The  repafts  or  entertainments  of  people  of  diftindiod 
are  generally  fumptuous,  and  always  accompanied  witk 
the  moft  ceremonious  etiquette,  and  the  ancient  empenxf 
eftablifhed  it  as  a  law,  for  thofe  who  might  give  entertaiiH 
ments,  that  they  ihould  ialute  each  gueft,  feparately,  evof 
time  they  drank. 

The  ceremonial  of  the  invitation  is  not  lefs  conqdei 
than  that  of  the  entertainment.  An  invitation  is  ncvor 
Xuppofed  to  be  given  with  {incerity,  until  it  has  been  ie« 
newed  three  or  four  times  in  writing.  A  card  is  fent  on 
the  evening  before  the  entertainment;  another,  in  tk 
morning  of  the  appointed  day ;  and  a  diird,  when  every 
thing  is  prepared,  and  nothing  neceflary  to  be  done^lwt 
to  fit  down  to  table.  Ceremonies  are  dien  rene?^ 
which  confume  a  great  deal  of  time,  and  confift  of  apolo* 
gies,  excufes,  acknowledgements,  &c.  much  in  tl\e  Tarttf 
manner,  and  equally  abfurd.  At  thefe  entertainineot^ 
comedies  are  often  a£led,  and  different  exhibitions  of  fli^ 
of  hand  difplayed.  The  reprefentation  commences  withAe 
noife  of  drums,  covered  with  buffalo's  hide,  and  the  fouoJ 
of  flutes,  fifes,  trumpets,  and  fome  other  inftrunients,  vM 
by  the  Chinefe  only,  and  which,  perhaps,  would  affixd 
little  pleafure  to  people  of  any  other  country. 

The  Chinefe  begin  thefe  repafls,  not  by  eating,  butbjf 
drinkmg;  the  intendant,  or  matt re-d*  hotels  falling  down 
on  one  knee  invites  the  guefts  to  iak%a  ghfs.  Each  dwi 
lays  hold,  with  both  his  hands,  of  that  wliich  is  placed  ibr 
him,  raifes  it  as  high  as  his  forehead,  then  brings  it  doim 
below  the  table,  and  again  lifts  it  to  his  mouth :  the  mat 
ter  ofthehoufe  prefTes  them  to  drink  heartily,  andfctstheo 
an  example,  by    fhewing  them  all  round  the  bottom  rf 
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1:^  ctih,  }n  Order  dm  He  imy  excite  tfath  df  them  to' 
imitate  him» 

It  is  Whife  tfejr  aredrmking,  Aad  the  d&ftw  on  the  fefBlei 
wftf  rertof^cd,  aitd  others  brotfglft  in^  afl  of  ip^icfr  artf  iW 
riter  form  of  ragoftts.  Tfte  Cftlrtefe  ntsrcr  ufc  knives  in* 
their  repofts ;  and  two  fmall  (harp-pointed  fticks,  ofh*-' 
Mehted  witfr  itoYjr  of  fiFver,  fiippty  the  phte  of  forte, 

iTttir  bouHt,  wRteRr  an(Wcr&  to  Eirtbp^an  fotipj  is-  rtcveSf' 
lerlred  npi  tifl  tb^^rfe  the  mMBfe  of  die  fepaft,  and! 
it  jiccdmpanied'  by  findl'  foavies,  of  meat"  |<ie*,  Which*  t/hef 
tUtt  uipr  With  tlirfr  fmaJ!  fficks,  ifcep-  tfcert  in  the  foiip-^ 
wM  ear  tfiem;  without  w&Ttin]g;  for  anjr  fignar,  or  attending^ 
w  any  ceremony.  Thte  repaff  continoesv  and"  cwremo-* 
lies  preferve  their  utmoft  ibrwaBtyj  rill  tii^  very  momttif 
iir  ^hich  tea  is  introdfticed  t  after  which  the-  company  ill 
rife  from  taWe,  and  retire,  eitlier  into-  another  hail',  or 
itkto  tifc  garden,  wiiere  they  amxifc*  tfiemfclvcs,  and  enjoy 
9ffliQfrt  interval  ot  repofe  between  dinner  and  the  deflert* 

The  deffcrt,  like  die  chtertainmcnti,  confifts  of  numerous^ 
iUkef  of  fweet-meats,  fruits  prepared-  different  ways,  hams* 
attd'faftcd'  ducks^  which  have  been*  dried  in*  the  fun-,  togo 
ther  with  ffidl  and  orfitfr  kinds  of  fmall  flfh^  The  famef 
ceremonies  are  again  renewed'  before  the  guefls*  take'  their 
jflace^  at  table ;  and  every  one' fits  dbWn  to  that  at'  which 
hte-wtis  before :  larger  cups  arc  then  brought ;  the  mdlcr 
of  the  houfe  invites  the  company  to  drink  more  freely. 
flbd  he  fHU"  gives  them  an  cx&mple",  which  is  commonly 
followed. 

*  Thcfe  entertainments  begin  towards  the  clofc  of  the  day^ 
and  never  end  till  midnis^it*  Each  then  returns  to  his 
cywn  home,  carried  in  a  chair,  preceded  by  fcveral  domef*-*- 
tfcs,  who  carry  laVge  lanftfrns  of  oiled  paper,  on  which 
the  quality,  and  fomctimes  die  name  of  their  tnaftcrf"ar5 
infcribcd  in'  large  charafters.  Without  this  attendance 
Ao  one  e\^r  ventures  to  go  abroad,  at  fuch  an  hour,  for  fa^ 
*1Wild  infallibly  be  ffopped  by  the  guacd.   •  The  day  foH 

£  €  e 
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lowing  it  19  cuftomarj  to  return  a  card  of  thanks  to  tkt* 
officer  of  the  watch. 

We  have  already  faid,  that  all  their  di&es  are  cootced 
in  the  manner  of  ragouts ;  but  they  are  all  very  different 
in  tafte,  highly  feafoned,  and  mudi  left  expenfive  than 
ours* 

The  wines  drank  at  thefe  entertainments  have  no  re* 
lemblance  to  thofe  of  Europe,  either  in  tafte  or  quality: 
they  do  not  procure  them  from  the  vine,  but  from  rior 
of  a  particular  kind«  The  method  of  preparing  diis  wiat 
is  to  lay  the  rice  to  fteep  for  'twenty  or  thirty  days  io 
water^  into  which  ingredients  of  a  di&rent  nature  are 
fucceffively  dirown ;  it  is  afterwards  boiled,  as  loon  as  It 
becomes  dif&dved  by  the  heat  it  unmediately  fcrmcats 
and  throws  up  a  vaporous  fcum,  not  much  unlike  tiuit 
of  new  wines*  A  very  pure  liquor  is  found  under  tUs 
(cum,  which  is  drawn  ofF,  and  poured  into  earthen  vdUs 
wdt  varniflied.  Of  the  remaining  lees  a  tpirit  is  mii^ 
little  inferior  in  ftrength  to  fome  of  ours  in  Europe:  it' 
is  even  fometimes  ftronger,  and  much  more  inflammabb 
The  Chinefe,  or  rather  the  Tartars,  ufe  alfo  another  kind 
of  wine,  made  from  the  flefli  of  fheep,  fimilar  to  what  we 
have  before  noticed  when  fpeaking  of  the  Mogul  tribes. 

Such  is  the  food,  and  fuch  the  liquors  which  the  Chi- 
nefe  ufe  at  their  entertainments,  which  are  given  widi 
generous  hofpitality.  The  Chinefe  are,  however^  mtu» 
rally  fober :  and  thofe  in  eafy  circumftances  live  chiefly  oa 
pork,  which  they  eat  every  day. 

The  common  people,  who  are  the  fufFering  part  is 
every  country,  live  very  poorly  in  China,  as  well  as 
eUewhere :  they  are  (atisfied,  in  times  of  (cardty,  with 
|he  flefti  of  horfes  and  dogs.— >That  of  cats  and  rats  is 
alio  fold  publicly  in  the  ftreets. 

The  iinmenfe  population  of  China  {prevents  the  cafeaad 
convenience  of  the  greater  number.  In  fuch  a  aMmtri^ 
aa  extejifxvc  foreign  commerce  fhould  be  united  W  tks 
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liigbeft  cultivation.— The  latter  the  Chinrfe  have  not 
neg^c&ed ;  but  they  are  not  yet  fully  fenfible  of  the  iin« 
portance  of  the  former,  thou^  their  mines  of  gold  and 
fiver,  which  are  now  ufelefs,  mi^ht  be  cniployed  to  the 
utmoft  advantage^ 

FUNS&AL   RXTIS. 

The  day  on  which  an  individual  dies  in  China  is  alwajrs 
mrj  iplendid ;  and  many  receive  more  honor  and  homage 
M  that  period  than  ever  they  did  when  alive* 

A  few  moments  after  a  perfon  has  expired,  he  it 
Antkd  out  in  his  richeft  attire,  and  with  every  badge  of  his 
dignity.  He  is  then  placed  in  the  coffin  which  has  been 
fnrchaied  for  him,  or  which  he  himfelf  provided  in  his 
Jife-lime  s  for  one  of  the  moft  anxious  cares  of  a  Chinefe 
ii  to  prepare  himfelf  a  coffin,  which  (bmetimes  remains 
twenty  years  ufeleis  in  the  &mily,  dumghoonfidered  by  the 
head  of  it,  as  the  moft  valuable  piece  of  furniture  in  his 
poAeffion*  In  cafes  of  poverty,  when  all  other  means 
hilt  ^  fon  often  fells  himfelf  §r  bicotius  a  JIavij  to  pro« 
<ure  his  father  a  coffin* 

Tbefe  coffins  are  formed  of  ftrong  planks,  fix  inches 
In  tfaicknefs,  and  often  more,  and  in  order  that  they  may 
better  refift  the  injuries  of  time,  they  are  daubed  over 
Ifith  piteh  and  bitumen,  and  afterwards  varniihed* 

ThA  cuftom  of  opening  dead  bodies,  any  more  than 
lobbing  of  burying-grounds,  is  not  pra£tifed  in  China. 
It  would  be  confidered  there  as  an  a£l  of  the  moft  v^an* 
ton  cruelty,  and  worthy  of  the  fevereft  punifhment  In 
preparing  the  body  for  interment,  they  firft^fprinkle,  in 
^  bottom  of  the  coffin>  a  fmall  quantity  of  lime^  on 
which  they  lay  the  corpfe,  taking  care  to  place  its  head 
en  a  pillow,  and  to  add  a  quantity  of  cotton  to  keep  i^ 
9iore  fleady,  and  prevent  it  from  fhaking.  The  lime 
tqd  cotton  ferve  aUo  to  receive  the  moifture  which  may 
iCue  from  it. 

E  c  c  a 


.  in  tbU  ipwuixsr  the  jixKly  rfnvwsexppfal-icyen  iIjml- 
but  tbefip  fi^ay  be  rcdupe^  to  three,  if  ajpi/  fuibAsioiial  SKh 
fpn  rrndcrv  it  ncceflWy*  Pimig  ibis^  jntorvtJt  all  ibp 
Illations  ;v)d  fqcfids  come  mA  pay  jtheir  JpeijMn^  tp^P^ 
deceafedy  and  the  neareft  relations  remaua  in  thie  bpuflv 
The  coffin  is  cxpofed  in  the  hall  of  ceremony,  which  it 
then  hung  with  whiiie^  Jfae  colour  of  Chinefe  mpumin^ 
but  Anne  {u^oe^  of  .biUckt  or  viplpt-oplmscdiiU^y  wfB  jn- 
tpfycxfcd^  as  well  as  ioine  othicr  gi9»wiint^  ^qf  fiPNOWUPV- 
Before  the  coffin  is  pl^iced  jupon  aoMey  ifap  U9^  itf^ 
<icceaied^  g^  «  i:arvQd  Ariumeitf  infcrihe^  wMh  1h»  mne, 
lyroofjapvued  with  tofrexs,  fa6mfi$»  Md  J^i^Md  VfK 
caadlcj^ 

Thofe  v^ entprithc  ball,  (sixn^  ifce  orfln*  uiiAclMi 
planner  i^  if  4^  fCfUm  wore  AiU  ultiKCt  froArafe  ttefliP 
drives  bcfoffP  itbe  tatbkf  wd  jkwock  iheir  fbiefacg^s  i^aM 
fkc.«^hi- 4kCf  afiwiwnd^  plaee upon  AttMcfoinfm^ 
&mes  ud  vax  candles^  which  ifaey  have,  takqk  fare  ^ 
pioyide  £or  that  pmrpoTe.  The  intimate  fiiendt  4if  At 
dttciiiiBd,  or  thofc  who  ace  Oippafed  lo  have  l>cei^  fe,  ae* 
company  thefe  ceremonies  with  frequent  fifh^s  an4  oiw 
fluucks  of  forrowy  oither  real  or  pretended. 

Thofe. who  came  to  pay  their  refpeds  to  the  4ead,  aia 
afterwards  conduiSed  into  another  apartment,  where  day 
are  treated  with. tea,  and  fbrneumea  with  dried  ^itsairf 
iieveetnfteat&  A  diftant  relation  or  fixne  intimate  friend  of  dw 
£umly^  on  this  oocafian  performs  die  p^rt  of  mafter  of  Ae 
ceremoaies ,  he-introduces  die  vifitors,  and  in  like  man* 
ner  accompanies  diem  to  the  door- when  they  are  sdioutta 
dq)art. 

The  relations  and  friends  of  the  -deceafed  are  again  ia* 
formed' of  the  day  fixed  for  perfcvtning  the  funeral  ritet,  aai 
few  ofthenv  ever  fail   to  attend,  according  to  invitattoBs 

When  they  arrive  at  the  burying  place,  th^  caflbi  ift 
dqx>rLted  in  a  tomb  appropriated  for  it,  not  hr  froai 
which  there  are  tables  ranged  in  different  halls,  for  Ihe  pan 
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n^  of  glvixig  a  repaft  Do  the  affiftuits^  n^b  is  (eiYcd 
lyj^  after  the  peremony,  with  ^jgreateft  X^endour. 
•  Jurying  places  .m  CbiJoa  ace  always  fituatod  at  a  imaU 
4i&aBce  &Qqi  a  ftty  or  town,  aad  geoeiaUj  upon  fome 
eSM^iefice)  around,  wJiich  are  planted  pines  and  cypvefles 
»Ciy4pi9  whieh  has  exifted^  at  the  fame  period,  indifFerent 
^Ations  whp  neA^r  hadibe  1^  CQaununii:ation  with  each 

Some  of  the  Cbioeie  have  carried  their  attachment  £> 
fi^>  ,^  tt>  preferye  in  their  houfeSy  for  three  or  bmx  ]Kar% 
die  bodies  of  their  deceafed  fathers.  Mourning,  as  we  Jbavc 
ll^rc  ^bferv^  continues  in  China  tfuree  years^  and  dur- 
ji^  that  iong  interval  th^  abftaJn  -from  the  ufe  of  flefk 
«m1  ivjne  i  tbey  canafliftat  no  entertaiiunent  of  Jocremony, 
irrqtient  any  public  ajBGbmbly.  When  they  have  occa- 
-to  gp  abroadf  which  \$  even  not  permhted  them  at 
fiffti  ibe  xrbair  tn  wbicb  tiicy  ait  earned  it  commpBly 
covered  with  a  white  cloth.  Thefc  are  general  rules  for 
Moiy  Chinefe  who  is  in  moaming ;  but  thofe  who  pre- 
Ibrve  4he  bodies  of  tbetr  £tthers  ip  ibeir  houfea^  impolis 
ip  4iiemielves  a  great  many  others. 

When  a  Cbinefe  dies  in  a  province  in  wbkh  he  was 
iMt  bom,  his  children  formerly  claimed  a  right  to  tranfport 
the  body  to  the  burying'-place  of  their  anoeftors.  This 
f  i^t  has  been  converted  into  an  indifpenfable  duty.  A  fion^ 
who  (hould  be  wanting  in  this  lefped,  would  be  dif« 
gpced  in  his  family,  and  his  name  would  never  be  placed 
jn  the  faallof  anceftors,  a  place  where  the  difiinrent  branchet 
of  a  family  meet  once  a  year  to  pay  honor  to  the  memory 
of  their  deceafed  friends,  by  an  of&ring  to  their  manes. 

f*|ILA^iE    4^f     THE     CHINESE,     MANJNEH      OF      jaUITIVO^ 

*  The  internal  commerce  of  China  is  inunenfe ;  but,  ^on 
tlie  odier  hand,  its  foreign  trade  is  much  inferior  te  that 
any  of  the  commercial  powers  of  Europe. 
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The  great  number  of  canals  and  rivers  hj  whidi  Chiat 
is  interleded,  tend  to  facilitate  the  conveyance  of  ner* 
diandife,  and  its  prodigious  population  fecures  a  rapid 
iaie.  It  iS)  befides,  not  at  all  expenfive  to  commence 
fliop-keeper  in  China :  .a  family  pbfleb  often  but  one 
crown,  and  fomedmes  lefs,  yet  with  this  flender  ftodc 
they  begin  trade ;  they  purchafe  proviikms,  whidi  hife 
always  a  ready  fale ;  the  profits  arifing  enable  them  ts 
deal  to  a  larger  extent,  and  at  the  end  of  a  few  years  it 
is  common  to  fee  a  petty  ihop  converted  into  m  ware*' 
houfe. 

In  no  country  is  miihuft  more  neceflary  for  a  nuerdmi^ 
Aan  in  China ;  for  a  Chinefe  trader  confiders  it  as  an  e&a« 
bliOied  maxim,  that  the  buyer's  intention  is  to  give  as  fit* 
de  as  poiEble,  and  even  nothing,  if  the  vender  woidd 
content,  and  therefore,  by  die  fame  reafoning,  diinks  him* 
Cdf  authorifed  to  draw  as  much  from  the  odier  as  be  pof^ 
fibly  can. 

The  beft  attended  fairs  of  Europe  afford  but  a  fiaoft 
pidure  of  that  immenfe  number  of  buyers  and  leUos, 
with  wtiidi  the  large  cides  of  China  are  continnally 
crowded,  and  of  whom  we  may  fairly  (ay,  that  the  o$v» 
half  are  employed  in  over-reaching  the  other.  Againft 
Grangers  in  particular,  the  Chinefe  merdiants  exercifc^ 
yritfaout  any  fenfe  of  fhame,  their  infiidable  rapadty.  Of 
diis  Fy  Du  Halde  gives  a  ftriking  example,  which  might 
be  fupported  by  many  others.  ^  The  captain  of  an  Eng* 
^  lifli  yeil^  agreed  with  a  Chinefe  merchant  ^t  Gnif«h 
^  for  feveral  bales  of  iilk,  to  be  furniihed  againft  a  cer<f 
'^  tain  time.  When  they  wcfeready,  the  captain  wcntwifjl 
'^  his  interpreter  to  examine  whether  they  were  (buod 
^  and  in  good  condidon.  On  opening  the  firft  bak^  U 
**  found  it  according  to  hk  wi(h,  but  all  die  reft  were 
^  damaged.  1'he  captain  refented  this  treacherous  qoo- 
^  du^  and  reproached  the  Chinefe  merchant  in  die  fev 
^  yereft  terms  for  his  difhonefty,    Tbc  Chuiefe^  ifta 
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bavixig    heird  him  for  fomc  time,  with   great  coolnefs 
XCpUedy   ^  ikmif  fir^  your  inavi  tf  an  intirpnter;   hi' 
^  mffurtdmi  that  you  would  not  infpeSf  the  ialis.^ 

The  lower  clafs  of  people  arc,  above  all,  very  dextrous 
in  counterfeiting  and  adulterating  every  thing  they  fell. 
Sometimes  an  European  thinks  he  has  bought  a  capon, 
and  receives  nothing  but  (kin,  all  the  reft  has  been  fcooped 
#ut,  and  its  place  (b  ingenioufly  filled,  that  the  deception  is 
aot  eafily  difcovered. 

The  counterfeit  hams  of  the  Chincfe  have  been  often 
mcndoned.  They  are  made  of  wood,  cut  in  the  form  of 
a  bam,  and  coated  over  with  a  certain  kind  of  earth,  which 
is  covered  with  hog's  fkin,  and  fo  curioufly  painted  and 
prepared,  that  a  knife  is  neccflfary  to  dete£t  the  fraud* 

The  Chinefe  are  not  at  all  fitted  for  maritime  com- 
merce. Their  veflels  feldom  go  beyond  the  ftraits  of 
Stmda ;  their  longeft  vojrages  towards  Malacca  extend  only 
to  Achcn ;  towards  the  ftraits,  as  far  as  Batavia ;  and  north* 
ward  as  far  as  Japan.  Their  commerce  with  this  ifland, 
«oo(i|kring  the  articles  of  exchange  which  they  procure 
at  Camboya-i  or  at  Siam-,  produces  them  at  leaft  cent,  per 
cent. 

Their  trade  with  the  Manillas  is  Icfs  profitable;  their 
gain  being  about  fifty  per  cent.  It  is  rather  more  at  Ba- 
tavia ;  and  the  Dutch  fpare  no  pains  to  invite  the  Chinefe 
among  them*  Chinefe  traders  go  alfo,  though  but  feldom, 
to  Jchortf  Malacca^  Thor,  Patan  and  Ligor^  belonging  to 
Siam  and  Cochinchina*  From  thefe  places  they  bring 
gold  and  tin,  but  efpecially  objects  of  luxury  for  the  table, 
and  fome  other  more  neceflary  articles* 

One  great  obftacle  to  the  progrefs  of  maritime  com- 
merce among  the  Chinefe,  is  their  indifterence  refpecSt- 
ing  It,  and  the  bad  conftruQion  of  their  veffcls.  This 
-  they  themfelves  acknowledge ;  but  to  attempt  to  rertiovc 
it,  according  to  them,  would  be  derogating  from  the  laws^ 
juid.iubvcrting  the  conftitutiun  of  the  empire  ;  and,  there* 
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fore  no  doubt,  ecpaSiy  ieditioas  with  an  EngliAinan  at- 
tempting to  reftore  the  oonftitution  of  Great  Britain  to  iff 
original  fimplicitjr* 


Literature,  arts,  and  sci- 
ences OF  THE  CHINESE. 
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LANGUAGE. 


T  ml\  not  be  expefled  in  a  work  of  this  ktnd,  that 
Vc  (hould  enter  into  criticifms  on  the  Chinefe  language  ; 
it  is,  however,  perhaps  of  all  the  languages  of  the  early 
ages  the  only  one  now  fpoken.  The  following  are  the 
obfervations  of  the  Abbe  Grofier  tefpefting  it,  whofc 
opinion  is,  that  it  has  never  undergone,  io  its  different 
parts,  any  material  change  fince  the  foundation  of  th^ 
empire: 

••*  In  the  Chinefe  there  are  four  di(lin£t  languages— 
^*  Firft,  the  Kou-ouen,  or  language  of  the  King,  and 
*'  other  ancient  claflical  books  ^  it  is  not  fpoken  at  pre* 
<<  fent,  but  the  fpeeches  in  the  Chou-king,  and  the 
^*  fongs  of  the  Chi-king,  prove  it  to  have  been  fpoken 
"  in  the  early  ages.  The  diAion  is  fo  laconic,  that  it  is 
^*  almofl  impoflible  for  thofo  who  have  little  praSice 
<<  in  reading  the  Chinefe  authors  to  underfland  it,  the 
•*  ideas  are  fo  various  and  fo  wrapt  uf  in  thewordsy  as 
•*  one  of  the  miilionaries  exprcflbs  it.  Nothing  can 
**  exceed  this  manner  of  wriiing ;  it  unites  energy  and 
**  depth  of  thought,  with  bolJntfs  of  metaphor,  fplen- 
**  dor  of  imagery,  and  harmony  of  ftyle  ^  but  it  is  dif- 
'<  ficult  to  learn,  and  requires  a  very  laborious  applica- 
'<  tioa  to  reader  it  faodliar. 

Fff 
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'*  Secondly,  the  Ooen-tchang. — This  ia  the  langcag^ 
*'  ulcd  in  compofitions  where  a  noble  and  elevated  ftylc  tt 
♦*  requiflte.  It  is  never  fpoktnj  bot  fcntences  and  ccm^ 
•'  plimentary  expreflions  are  often  borrowed  from  it. 
'*■  The  Ouen-tdiang  has  not  the  fame  laconic  Brcvily  and 
**  fublimity  as  the  Kou-otien ;  it  is,  however,  concifc^ 
**  natural,  and  eafy,  and  abounds  with  a  variety  of 
**  grand  and  beautiful  exprefHons  ;  "but  it  is  not  much 
**  adapted  to  the  ambiguities  of  metaphyfics,  or  the 
'*  formal  and  rugged  dtAioR  ufed  in  treating  of  the 
**  abftraft  fciences. 

"  Thirdly,,  the  Kouati-hoa.-^ — This  is  the  language  <Jf 
"  the  court  and  of  the  literati  ;  it  is  underftood  through-' 
"  out  the  whole  empire,  and  pronounced  wiih  much 
^  gracefulnefs  at  Pe-kin,  and  in  the  province  of  Kiang^ 
**  nan,  where  the  court  formerly  refided.  The  Koiiafr- 
**  hoa  admits  of  fynonimous  expreflions,  to  moderate  the 
**  brevity  of  monofyllables  ;    of  pronouns  arid  relativei 

0 

•*  for  the  connefling  of  phrafes,  and  perfpicoityof  (fyle; 
**  of  prepofitionSj  adverbs,  and  particles,  to  fnpply  the 
"  Ivam  of  cafes,  moods,  tenfes  arid  numbers,  which  have 
"  place  in  other  languages. 

"  Fourthly,  Hxang-tan. — This  is  a  kind  of  provincial 
«  dialedy  fpokch  by  the  lower  clalTes  in  China*  Every 
•*  province,  city,  and  almoft  cvei-y  village,  has  its  own. 
**  The  fenfe  of  the  Words  vanes  in  a  great  number  of 
<•  places,  and  they  are  fo  altered  by  diver fity  of  pronun- 
*•  cration,  as  to  be  almoft  unintelligibje. 

**  Th«  Chihefe  annex  great  merit  tp  the  talent  of 
y  tracrng  otit  chataSers  with  taftc  ;  they  often  prefer 
"  them  even  to  the  moft  elegant  painting,  and  there  are 
"  fome  of  them  wha  will  purchafe,  at  an  exorbitanl 
•*  rate,  a  page  of  old  writing,  tvhen  the  charadlers  ap^ 
**  pear  to  be  well  formed. 
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^^  The  ancient  Chinefe  were  as  little  acquainted  witj^ 
**  punftuation  as  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans.  Tl^c 
^*  modem  Chinefe,  from  a  refped  for  antiquity,  nevef 
^*  attend  to  it  in  works  of  an  elevated  %le,  nor  in  any 
V  copipofition  which  is  to  be  prcfented  to  tht  Emperor* 
^'  However  obfcurc,  they  are  printed  without  points, 
>^  unlefs  they  are  accompanied  witja  commentaries,  and 
^.  .and  intended  fcM-  the  ufe  of  jtudcnts." 

PO£TBY. 

f    .      .    . 

A  tafte  for  poetry  is  petty  general  in  China,  and  there 
lure  few  Chinefe  writers  who  have  x^t  devoted  fome  part 
cf  their  Icifure  hour;s  to  the  msifes. 

When  rules  are  drawn  from  nature,  they  ace  every 
Vrbere  almoft  the  fame.  The  Chinefe  art  of  poetry  dif- 
fers therefore  very  little  from  that  of  Horace  and  Boileau* 
This  is  evident  from  the  following  precepts  laid  down 
in  the  fragment  of  a  Chinefe  book,  entitled  Ming- 
-ffrbong : 

**  To  make  a  good  poem,  the  fubjefl  muft  be  intereft* 

f^  ing,  and  treated  in  an  engaging  manner  ;  and  genius 

^<  Supported  by  a  graceful,  biilliant,  and  fublime  dic- 

^*  tion,    muft  (bine  throughout  the  whole.     The  poet 

^*  ought  to  traverfe,  with  a  rapid  flight,  the  exalted  re- 

"  gions  of  philofophy,  but  without  deviating  from  the 

'*  paths  of  truth  ;  for  good  tafte  w|Il  0nly  pardon  fuch 

^*  digrcflions  as  bring  him  towards  his  end,  and  which 

<*  exhibit  it  tp  him  in  a  n^ore  ftriking  point  of  view, 

I* .  Difappointmfent  muft  l)c  the  confequeiice  of  fpeaking 

♦*  othen^ife  than  to  the  purpofe,  or  without  defcribing 

-/*  things  with  that  fire,  force,  and  energy,  which  pre-, 

J^  fent  them  to  the  mind  as  a  piflure  does  to  the  eyes, 

.1*  Elevation  4>f  thought,  continued   imagery,    foftnefs^ 

,U  and   harmony,    form  genuine   poetry,     A  poet  muft 

f^  \^^^  Ifrith  g?:aivjlcur,    paint  every   thing    ex^i(;%(il, 
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'<  foften  the  (hades  of  thofe  which  are  of  teaft  impor<! 
*'  tance,  colled  all  into  one  point  of  view,  suid  cany 
"  the  reader  thither  with  a  rapid  flight.  Poetry  fpeakt 
'^  the  language  of  the  pafllions,  of  fentimenty  and  of' 
**  reafon  ;  but  when  it  lends  its  voice  to  men,  it  ought- 
^<  to  aflume  the  tone  proper  for  the  age,  rank,  feXf  and 
^*^  prejudices  of  each." 

Such  are  the  rules  laid  down  for  Chinefe  poetry,  and 
we  (ball  only  add,  that  they  are  acquainted  with  mod  of 
thofe  kinds  of  p«ietry  which  are  in  ufc  among  qs,  as 
flanzaF,  6des,  elegies,  idylls,  eclogues,  epigrams,  fa« 
tires,  Sec.  The  common  people  atfo  have  ballads  and  fongs 
peculiar  to  thcmfelves,  and  fome  of  the  literati  have  thought 
it  of  importance  to  turn  into  verfe  for  their  ufethe  moft 
celebrated  maxims  of  morality,  the  duties  of  the  diflferent 
conditions^  and  the  rules  of  civility,  Jf  good  grainy  faj 
they,  produce  only  Jiraw,  it  will  benefit  the  ground  hj  fri- 
ventirtg  the  growth  of  weeds. 

The  rules  for  dramatic  compofition  eftablifhed  in  En- 
,rope,  are  not  knpwn  to  the  Chinefe.  They  neither  cfc- 
ferve  our  uni;ies,  nor  any  thing  that  can  give  regularity 
and  probability  to  the  plot.  Their  dramas  do  not  repre*. 
fent  a  fmgle  adion,  but  exhibit  the  whole  life  of  a  hero^ 
and  the  reprefentation  may  be  fuppofed  to  embrace  a  pe« 
riod  of  forty  or  fifty  years. 

They  make  no  didinflion  between  tragedy  and  cor 
medy,  and  therefore  have  no  rules  appropriated  to  each 
of  thofe  kinds,  fp  different  in  charader  and  language. 
Every  dramatic  piece  i$  divided  into  feveral  parts,  which 
are  preceded  by  a  kind  of  prologu^  or  introdudion*  callc^ 
Jie-tje  \  the  other  parts  are  called  tchk  Each  performer 
when  he  comes  forward,  begins  by  informing  the  fpcc- 
tatorsof  his  namei  and  the  charafter  he  is  going  to  fup- 
port.  The  fame  aftor  often  performs  different  parts  ia 
the  fame  piece,  and  a  comedy  is  fometimes  a£ted  \^  fit^ 
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perfonSy  though  it  contaiQs,  and  fucceflively  €xhibit9,  tent 
#>r  twelve  charaders. 

The  Chinefc  tragedies  have  not  what  we  call  a  chorus, 
l)Ut  they  often- abound  with  feveral  pieces  tor  finging, 

.  Thefe  fcraps  of  poetry  are  intended  to  exp'^efs  the  violent 
emotions  of  the  foul,  fuch  as  thofe  occafioned  by  anger, 
joy,  love,  or  grief ;  a  charafler  fings  when  he  is  enraged 
againft  a  villain,  when  he  is  animated  with  vengeance^ 
«r  when  he  prepares  for  death. 

The  Chinefe  are  not  fond  of  that  lively  and  animated 
declamation,thofe  exprefljve  gedures,  and  powerful  modu«- 
lation  of  the  voice  which  fo  often  contribute  to  the  ITiccefs 
<of  our  theatrical  reprefentations  and  public  difcourfes  in 

-  £urope.  They  think  like  the  favage  Illinois,  who  were 
perfuaded  that  their  millionary  had  fallen  into  a  paflion, 
Ibecaufe  he  concluded  his  fermon  with  a  few  pathetic  fen- 
tences,  delivered  after  the  European  manner.  The  Chi- 
nefe cannot  adapt  themfelves  to  European  zSt'ion  and 
geftures,  which  they  take  for  affeded  grimaces,  or  tranf> 
pc^s  of  fury.  Grave  and  compofed  hearers,  they  are 
better  pleafed  with  a  difcourfe  addrefled  to  their  under- 
.  Aanding  than  to  their  paffions. 

Though  China  abounds  with  works  of  erudition,  they 
are  feldom  the  produdion  of  private  individuals ;  thefe 
liavc  neither  the  leifur^norconveniencies  requifitefor  li- 
terary purfuits.     The  fir(}  years  of  the  young  literati  are 
fpent  in  (ludying  the  language,  charaders,  and  dodrine 
pf  the  King;  the  examinations  keep  them  continually  em-* 
ployed.     Whjcn  admitted  to  the  firft  literary  degree,  it  it 
jlill  necelTary  to  continue  their  (ludics,  in  order  to  obtain 
•  the  fecond  and  third.     They  then  obtain  employment  in 
'$he  tribunals^  or  become  governors  of  cities  in  their  own 
provinces.     In  this  fitu^tion  their  occupations  are  fo  va- 
rious and  conftant,  that  it  is  impoilible  lor  them  to  fol- 
low a  courfe  of  uninterrupted  (ludy.     The  fword  of  the 
(pveieign  \s  continually  fufpended  over  their  heads   ^hb4 
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they  have  need  of  all  their  application,  .to  avoid  fKOf 
/light  omiflio/is,  which  are  fufficient  to  occadojci  theJjf 
ruin. 

The  difficulty  of  procurii>g  acccfs  to  libraries  isalf<]tM 
inconvenience  which  the  man  of  genius,  luxconnoQe^ 
with  aAy  litc^ry  focieties,  muft  experience  in  China^ 
,and  the  condition  of  individuals  is  fo  liable  to  cjismge, 
that  it  is  impoflible  for  any'  of  them  to  have  fuch  a  coU 
ledion  of  books  as  are  found  in  the  houfes  of  the  great 
lind  of  men  of  letters  in  Europe.     The  great  bonzeries 
are  the  only  rcfources  of  the  literati :     it  is  there   tha( 
government^  ;n  order  to  guard  againft  loiTes,  by  confl^ 
grations,  wars,  and  revolutions,   has  ordered  the  mo^ 
curious  and  rare  manufcripts  to  be  collcded ;  and  thejjp 
aifo  are  dcpofited  copies  of  every  colle£lion  and  new  edfr 
tton  of  any  work  publiflicd  at  the  expenfe  of  the  ftaie* 
The(e  immenfe   libraries  are  opvn  to  all  the  literati; 
but  the  greater  part   of  the   bon^ries  which  contaiii 
them  are  fituated  on  mountains,  at  a  diftance  from  largp 
cities,  and  therefore  in  a  great  meafurc  cut  off  froina. 
man  of  letters. 

All  the  great  works,  therefore,  which  have  appeared 
in  China  have  proceeded  from  the  college  of  the  Han- 
lin.  This  body,  compofed  of  the  moft  celebrated  lite- 
rati, and  of  the  grcatcft  gcniufes  of  the  empire^  freed 
from  every  care,  and  furr6unded  with  all  the  literary 
trcafiires  of  the  empire,  find  every  convenience  and  af- 

-  finance  that  c:«ei  facilitate  their  labour.  Employment  is 
affigned  to  e^ch  of  cbein,  fiiited  to  his  tafte  and  talentfr 
They  are  nev^r  fubjefted  to  the  fettering  reftraint  of 
time,  nor  hurried  to  finifh  any  work  which  they  have 
undertaken.  Interefl  and  felf-love  unite  them  dofe^ 
together,  for  the  glory  attending  their  fuccefs  is  nevff 

•  divided.  A  reciprocal  communication  of  knov^Mgf^ 
in  the  fulled  and  moft  unrefervod  manner,  .is,  thoreibv^ 
f  neceiTarv  confequeocei  ^cauie.^very  imputat^  ^ 
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fcits  tilt  whote  body.     H^nce  it  happens,  that  all  the 
itorks  which  come  from  the  pencil  of  the  Han^lin  beai' 
a  charafter  of  perfection  rarely  to  be  found  in  thofe  of  a 
private  man  of  letters.     To  them  are  the  Chincfe  in- 
debted for  all  their  great  hiftorical  colleftions,  di£liona<« 
lies,    commentaries,   new  editions   of  ancient   authors, 
Ac.     The  emperor  generally  furnifties  for   thcfe  large 
Works  a  preface,  by  his  own  hand.     They  are  printed  at 
Ac  expenfe  of  government^  and  the  whole  edition  be- 
longs to  the  emperor,  who  diftributes  the  copies  as  pre- 
fents   to  the  princes  of  the  blood,    his  miniders,  the 
^reat,  the  chiefs  of  the  different  tribunals,  governors  of 
provinces,  and  the  moft  celebrated  literati  of   the  em« 
ifnrt.     In   1770  the  Han-lin  were  employed  on  a  new 
^tlon  of  a  great  work,  in  which  are  difcufled  the  mod 
interefting   points   of   hiftory,    chronology,    geography, 
jiirifprudcnce,  politics,  and  natural  hiftory.     This  edi- 
tion was  to  form  a  colledion  of  more  than  an  hundred 
luid  fifty  volumes. 

ASTRONOMY. 

Much  has  been  fald  by  different  w'riters  for  and  againft 
the  knowledge  which  the  Chinefe  hare  of  dftronomy; 
the  advocates  on  the  part  of  the  Chinefe  have  aflerted 
tiieir  almoft  perfeft  knowledge  of  the  fcience  from  the 
foundation  of  their  empire,  in  proof  of  which  a  chap- 
ter frohi  the  Chou-king  is  quoted,  where  the  Emperor 
Yao  inftrufts  two  of  his   mandarins   In   the   Icience  5 
fiieir  opponentis  have,  perhaps,  erred  as  much  on  the 
dthereltreme,  and  in  their  attemps  to  prove  the  Chineft 
in  a  manner  ignorant  even  of  the  firft  principles  of  thh 
Ictenct,  have  been  more  fuccefsful  in  making  aflcTtions 
than  in  fupporting  them  by  proof.     F.  Gaubil,   wh(^ 
'¥rTote  a  particular  treatife  On  Chitiefe  aftronomy,  which 
tie  k«g  (hidied,  thus  (peaks  of  the  Cfakiefe  aftronomcrT: 
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"  The  Chinefe  have  been  long  acquainted  with 
^'  motion  of  the  fun^  moon»  and  planets,  and  even  of 
**  the  fixed  ftarSy  from  weft  to  eaft ;  though  they  did  not 
**  determine  the  motion  of  the  latter  till  about  four  hun- 
•*  drcd  years  after  the  Chriftian  xra.  To  Saturn^  Ju- 
**  pitcr»  Mars^  Venus,  and  Mercury,  they  have  afligned 
**  revolutions  which  approach  very  near  to  our's.  TheJ 
"  have  no  notion  of  their  different  fitUations^  when  fta^^ 
'^  tionary  and  retrograde ;  and,  as  in  Europe,  fome  ima- 
gine  that  the  heavens  and  planets  revolve  round  thtf 
earth,  and  others  around  the  fun. — By  reading  theif 
**  books*  we  may  eafily  perceive  that  the  Chinefe  havo 
'^  had  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  quantity  of  the  folar 
**  year ;  that  they  have  alfo  known  the  diurnal  motion 
''  of  the  fun  and  moon ;  that  they  have  been  able  td 
*'  take  the  meridian  altitude  of  the  former  by  the  iha- 
"  dow  of  a  gnomon ;  and  that  they  have  thence  nuukf 
^'  pretty  exad  calculations  to  determine  the  elevation 
**  of  the  pole,  and  the  fun's  declination:  it  appears  that 
•*  they  have  had  a  tolerable  knowledge  of  the  right  af» 
"  fcenfion  of  the  ftars,  and  of  the  time  when  they  pafs 
•*  the  meridian;  of  the  reafon  why  the  fame  ftars,  fa 
the  fame  year,.  riTe  and  fet  with  the  fun;  and  why 
they  pafs  the  meridian  (bmetimes  when  the  fun  rifesy 
<<  and  fometimes  when  he  fets.  In  fliort,  it  evidently 
'^  appears,  from  perufmg  the  Chinefe  hiftory,  that  the 
'^  Chinefe  have  always  been  acquainted  with  a  greai- 
•^  many  parts  of  aftronomy,** 

I'hc  Jefuit  mathematicians  contributed  much  to  the 
enlargement  of  aftronomical  knowledge  in  China,  for 
Ricci,  Adam  Schal,  Verbieft,  Couplet,  Gerbillon,  Re- 
gis, d*£ntrecolIes,  Jartoux,  Parrenin,  and  a  great  numy 
others,  were  men  whofe  talents  would  have  rendered 
them  celebrated,  even  in  Europe.  F.  Verbieft  found,. 
in  the  obfcxvatory  at  Pe-kin,  a  certain  number  of  inftnt 
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(iSuIe  of  brafs ;  but,  as  he  judged  them  improper 
onomical  purpofes,  he  fubdituted  lieW  ones  in 
JUiy  vkhich  (lili  remain.  F.  le  Comte  has  given 
lis  Memoirs,  an  accurate  defcription  of  all  theft 
»,  correfpohdtng  with  the  annexed  plate. 
fkmy  %t  prefent  is  cultivated  at  Pe-kin  as  it  it 
jtcater  part  of  the  capital  cities  of  Europe.  A 
Ikr  tribunal  is  eftMblifhed  there,  the  jurifdidion 
A  extends  to  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  obfer- 
|f  lite  celeftial  phenomena. 
bUervation  of  eclipfes  is  one  of  the  mod  impor- 
fiions  of  this  tribtihal.     Information  muft  be 

the  emperor'  of  the  day  and  hour  of  the  eclipfe, 
part  of  the  heavens  it  will  happen,  its  duration, 

number  of  d^its  eclipfed.  It  is  neccflary  that 
sHIgence  precede  the  eclipfe  by  fome  months, 
luft-be  cakulattd  for  the  longitude  and  latitude  of 
tal  chy  of.  every  province.  Thcfe  obfcrvations, 
as  the  diagram  which  r^prefents  the  eclipfe,  arc 
d  by  the  tribunal  of  Ceremonies  and  the  Calao, 
:e  care  to  tranfmit  them  into  all  the  cities  of  the 

in  order  that  it  may  be  obfcrved  according  to 
I  prefcrtbed. 

reremonial  ufual  on  fuch  occafions  is  as  follows : 
lys"  before  the  eclipfe,  the  tribunal  of  ceremonies 
:0  be  fixed  up,  in  large  charaders,  in  fome 
ilace  of  Pe-kin,  the  hour  and  minute  when  the 
will  commence  \  the  quarter  of  the  heavens  in 
:  will  be  vifible;  the  time  that  the  body  will  re- 

^e  fliade,  and  the  moment  in  which  it  will 
The  mandarins  of  the  different  orders  have 
» appear  in  proper  drefs,  with  all  the  emblems  of 
pity,  in  the  court  of  the  tribunal  of  Aftronomy, 
wait  there  for  the  moment  in  which  the  phcno- 
will  take  place.     Each  of  them  carries  io  his 
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hand  a  flieet  of  paper,  containing  a  figure  of  the  eclipfisi 
As  foon  as  they  perceive  that  the  fun  or  moon  bcgmsH 
be  darkened,  they  throw  themfelves  on  iheir  knees,  lai 
knock  their  foreheads  againit  the  earth.  A  noife  rf 
drums  and  cymbals  is  immediately  heard  throu^MSt 
the  whole  city.  This  is  the  remains  o(  an  andeflt 
opinion  entertained  in  China,  that  by  fuch  horrid  (b 
they  aflidcd  the  fuiFering  luminary,  and  prevented  il 
from  being  devoured  by  the  celeflial  dragon.  Akhoo|^ 
every  perfon  pdireflcd  of  the  leaft  knowledge,  knows 
at  prcfent  that  eclipfes  are  only  natural  events,  dxf 
continue  dill  to  obfcrve  the  ancient  ceremonial,  in  aa* 
fequencc  of  that  attachment  to  national  cuftomswlacl 
thefe  people  have  always  preferved. 

While  the  mandarins  remain  proftrated,  others,  t^ 
tioned  on  the  obfervatory,  examine  the  beginning,  vA^\ 
die,  and  end  of  the  eclipfe;  comparing  what  thefobr. 
ferve  with  the  figure  and  calculations  given.  Xhey  diei 
write  down  their  obfcrvations,  affix  their  feai  H 
them,  and  tranfmit  them  to  the  emperor,  who,  on  Ihi 
part,  has  been  at  no  lefs  pains  to  obferve  the  ecUffe 
with  accuracy  and  attention.  The  fame  ceremonial  ii 
cftablifhed  throughout  the  whole  empire* 

The  Chinefe  have  invariably  fixed  the  beginning  of 
the  aftronomical  year  at  the  winter  folftice;  but  that  of 
their  civil  year  has  varied,  according  to  the  will  of 
their  emperors ;  fome  of  whom  have  fixed  it  at  tki 
third,  or  fecond  moon,  after  the  winter  folftice,  aoJ 
others  at  the  folftice  itfelf. 

The  Chinefe  year  has  at  all  times  confifted  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  lunations;  twelve  lunations  fornung  i 
common,  and  thirteen  the  embolifmic  year.  They 
reckon  their  lunations  by  the  number  of  days  which  fall 
between  the  moment  in  which  the  fun  is  in  conjundioii 
with  the  moon,  and  the  moment  of  the  coiyunftioa  fbl- 
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lowing ;  and  as  in  the  interval  between  one  conjunc- 
tion and  another,  the  number  of  days  cannot  be  con- 
ftantly  equal;  they  fometimes  admit  twenty-nine,  and 
fometimes  thirty  days,  to  complete  their  lunations. 

They  divide  their  days  into  a  greater  or  fmaller  num- 
ber "of  equal  parts;  but  generally  into  twelve  hours, 
which  are  double  thofe  ufed  by  us.  Their  day  begins 
and  ends  at  midnight. 

The  Chinefe  year,  divided  into  lunations,  is  alfo  di- 
vided into  four  equal  parts,  or  feafons,  each  of  which 
has  three  parts,  its  begiRning,  its  middk,  and  its  end ; 
that  is  to  (ay,  a  lunation  for  each  of  the  three  parts. 
This^  year  is  dill  fubdivided  into  twenty- foiir  equal 
parts,  each  of  which  contains  fifteen  degrees;  fo  that 
the  whole  together  make  up  three  hundred  and  fixty  de- 
grees. 

The  intricate  and  irregular  motion  of  the  moon  has 
been  long  known  in  China.  The  firft  day  of  the  new 
moon  they  named  choj  commencement y  or  beginnings  and 
the  day  of  full'  moon  ouangy  fignifying  to  hope^  or  ex-- 
pe^:  becaufe  the  people  expefted  the  kindnefs  and  pro* 
te£lion  of  certain  fpirits,  which  they  invoked  only  at 
that  epocha.  To  exprefs  tl)c  age  of  the  moon,  befidei 
numbers,  they  ufe  the  words  fupcri or  and  inferior  Jiringi 
they  fay,  chang-bicny  a  bow  having  the  Jiring  uppermoji^ 
and  hia-hieny  a  bow- haying  the  Jiring  under mofl  :  thus 
they  diftinguiih  what  we  call  the  quarters  of  the  moon-. 
Their  method  of  intercalation  has  varied,  but  it  has  al- 
ways been  admitted,  as  well  as  the  cuftom  of  reckoning 
twenty-nine  or  thirty  days  for  one  lunation ;  that  which 
contains  only  twenty-nine  days,  they  call  a  fmally  and 
that  of  thirty,  a  greater  lunation. 

The  Chinefe  aftronomers  divide  the  (lars  according  to 
the  following  order :  they  place  firft  the  pe-tcouy  or  celef" 
$ial  bujhel  of  the  north  \  this  is  what  wc  call  the  Gre^t 

G  gg  ^ 
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Bear:  fecondly,  the  nan-uou^  or  celejiicd  buJheJ  of  tbt 
fouth ;  which  ccmprqhcDd$  the  principal  ftars  oppofite  1» 
the  Great  Bear;  and  which  together  form  a  figure  abnoft 
like  that  of  the  Great  Bear  in  the  north:  thirdly,  the  fire 
planets,  ou-hing.  Thefe  five  planets  are,  Saturn,  Ju- 
piter, Mars,  Venus,  and  Mercury.  Fourthly,  twenty- 
eight  conftellationsi  in  which  are  comprehended  all 
the  (lars  of  our  zodiac,  and  fome  of  thpfe  which  lip 
jiearcil  to  it. 

PAPER,    INK,    PRINTING^   &C. 

The  Chinefe  fix  the  difcovery  smd  firft  fabrication  of 
that  paper  which  they  ufe  at  prefent,  about  the  year  !<>$ 
before  Jcfus  Cbrift.  Prior  to  that  epoclui,  they  wrote 
upon  cloth,  and  different  kinds  of  filk  (lufF.  Inmoif 
early  ages,  they  wrote  with  a  fort  of  ftyle  upon  fauD 
flips  of  bamboo,  an,d  even  upon  plates  of  metal:  (mni 
of  thefe  flips,  (Irung  and  joined  together,  foroaed  a  vo* 
lunie.  At  length,  under  the  reign  pf  Uo-ti,  a  Chjbeff 
mandarin  invented  a  kind  of  papei:  much  mpre  cqajnth  ^ 
dipus,  I^c  took  the  bark  of  different  trees,  hemp,  and  \ 
old  pieces  of  filk  flufl^  and  boiled  thefe  fubftances  untfl 
they  were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  pafle,  of  which  tiQ  fbroied 
papjc^.  Chinefe  induftry  improved  this  difcpvery,  aod 
found  out  the  fecret  of  whitening  and  fmoothing  di&- 
rqnt  kinds  of  paper,  and  of  giving  them  a  beau^  and 
luAre. 

Different  papers  are  a.t  prefent  greatly  multiplied. 
The  Chinefe,  for  making  |)apcr,  ufe  the  bamboo  recd| 
the  cotton  (hrub,  the  bark  of  the  iowchu,  and  of  the 
mulberry  tree;  hemp,  the  ftraw  of  wheat  and  liee, 
parchment,  the  cods  of  the  filk-worm,  and  feveral  odief 
fubftances,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  unknown  in 
this  manufacture  in  Europe* 
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€>f  trees,  or  (hrubs,  proper  for  this  purpofe^  nothing 
is  ufed  but  the  bark  -,  the  bamboo  and  C9tton  tree  ex- 
eepted,  the  vfoody  fMb.ilance  of  v^hich  is  employed,  af« 
|er  it  has  been  macerate^,  and  reduced  to  a  thip  pafte« 
The  greater  part  of  tfee  Chinefe  paper  is  very  fufcepti- 
ble  of  moidure,  duft  eafily  adheres  to  it,  and  worms, 
infenfibly,  get  into  it.  To  prevent  the  corruption  anc) 
lofs  of  books,  it  is  therefore  neceflary  to  beat  them  often, 
and  expofe  them  ^o  th^  fua*  Paper  made  from  cotton  is 
not  fubjei^  to  thefe  Iricojaveniences  ;  it  is  the  neate(l  and 
moid  ufed  pf  any,  and  nxay  be  preferved  as  long  as  that  of 
Europe. 

Thefe  kinds  of  paper  are  much  fuperior  to  our's  in 
(ipftnefs,  fmoothnefs>  and  the  extraordinary  fizc  of  the 
flieets ;  it  being  no  difficult  matter  to  obtain,  from  cer- 
tain manufaAories,  ihccts  thirty  or  forty  feet  in 
length. 

To  ftrengthen  their  paper,  and  prevent  it  from  fink- 
ing, the  Chinefe  dip  it  in  alum-watec,  which  generally 
renders  it  very  brittle ;  but  when  it  has  not  undergone 
this  preparation,  it  may  be  folded  into  a  thoufand  fhapcs, 
ii'ithout  aoy  danger  of  its  being  torn. 

The  Chinefe  ink  is  made  from  blacking,  produced 
by  the  fmoke  of  different  fubdanccs,  but  principally  by 
that  of  pines,  or  of  oil  burnt  in  lamps.  Care  is  taken 
to  add  to  it  a  little  mu(k,  or  fome  other  perfume,  to 
gorreA  the  (Irong  and  difagreeable  fmell  which  it  would 
otherwife  retain.  The  ingredients  are  mixed,  until  they 
acquire  the  confidence  of  paile,  which  is  afterwards  di- 
vided, and  put  into  fmall  wooden  moulds.  The  inte- 
rior part  of  thefe  moulds  is  neatly  cut  and  carved,  fo 
that  the  cake  of  ink,  when  taken  out,  appears  orna- 
mented with  different  figures,  fuch  as  dragons,  birds, 
trees,  and  flowers:  one  of  its  fides  is  generally  marked 
with  fome  beautiful  charafl^rs^ 
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The  beft  and  mofl  efteemcd  ink  of  China  is  that  whick 
is  made  in  the  diftridl  of  Hoei-tchcou,  in  the  province  of 
Kiang-nan.  Its  compofiiion  is  a  fecret,  which  the 
workmen  conceal,  not  only  from  ftrangers,  but  even 
from  their  fellow-ciiizcns.  The  manufaSurers  of  Hoei- 
tcheou  have  furnaces  of  a  particular  conftrudion  for 
burning  pines.  The  fmoke  is  conveyed,  by  means  of 
long  pipes  into  fmall  cells,  clofely  fhut,  the  fides  of 
which  are  covered  with  leaves  of  paper.  The  fmoke 
introduced  into  thefe  cells  adheres  every  where  to  the 
walls,  and  foon  condenfes.  At  the  end  of  a  few  days 
the  cells  are  opened,  and  the  blacking,  or  foot,  is  then 
taken  out.  I'he  refin,  which  iflucs  from  the  burning 
pines  is  alfo  collected,  by  means  of  fmall  canals,  which 
are  level  with  the  ground. 

The  art  of  printing,  fo  recent  in  Europe,  has  long 
cxilled  in  China,  but  it  differs  very  much  from  our*s. 
The  fmall  number  of  letters  which  compofe  our  alphabet 
permit  us  to  cart  a  certain  number  of  moveable  charac* 
tcrs,  which,  by  their  arrangement  and  fucceilive  com- 
binations, are  fufficient  to  print  the  largeft  works  ;  the 
types  employed  in  printing  the  firft  (beet  may  furnifli 
charaflers  to  print  the  fecond.  But  this  is  not  the  cafe  in 
China,  where  the  charafters  are  fo  prodigioufly  nume- 
rous. The  Chinefc  find  it  more  commodious  to  engrave 
upon  pieces  of  wood  the  whole  work  which  they  intend 
to  pi  int.  Their  method  of  proceeding  in  this  operation' 
is  as  follows.  They  firft  employ  a  writer  to  tranfcribc 
the  work.  The  engraver  glues  each  of  the  leaves  of  the 
manufcript  upon  a  piece  of  plank,  made  of  any  hard  wood, 
fuch  as  that  of  the  apple  or  pear  tree,  and  properly  pre- 
pared ;  he  then  traces  over,  with  a  graver,  the  ftrokes  of 
the  writing,  car\'es  out  the  charaQcrs  in  relief,  and  cuts 
down  the  intermediate  part  of  the  wood.  Each  pagQ 
of  a  book,  therefore,  requires  a  feparate  plank, 
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.  The  beauty  of  the  charaAers  depends  evidently  on  the 
hand  of  the  copier ;  and  the  book  is  neatly  or  badly 
printed  accordingly,  for  the  dexterity  and  precifion  of 
•  the  engraver  is  fo  great,  that  he  imitates  every  ilroke  ; 
it  is,  therefore,  fometimes  difEcult  to  diftinguifh  a  book 
which  is  prifited  from  one  fimply  written. 

The  Chinefe,  however,  are  not  unacquainted  with  the 
ufe  of  moveable  charaQers ;  they  have  a  kind,  not  csd, 
but  made  of  wood^  and  it  is  with  thefe  charadlers  they 
correal  every  three  months  The  State  ofChlnaj  which  is 
printed  at  Pe-kin.  Very  fmall  works  are  alfo  printed 
fometimes  in  the  fame  manner. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  ufe  a  prcfs,  as  printers  in  Europe 
do ;  their  wooden  planks  and  their  paper,  ^hich  is  not 
dipped  into  alum-water,  could  not  fudain  fo  much 
preflTure,  They  firft  place  the  plank  level,  and  then  fix 
it  in  that  pofition.  The  printer,  who  is  provided  with 
two  brufties,  takes  that  which  is  hardeft,  dips  it  into  the 
ink,  and  rubs  the  plank  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  it  may  be 
neither  too  much  nor  too  little  moiftened.  When  a 
plank  has  been  once  prepared,  four  or  five  leaves  have 
been  thrown  off  fucceflively  without  daubing  it  over 
every  time  with  frcfh  ink.  After  a  leaf  has  been  ad- 
jured upon  the  plank,  the  workman  takes  a  fccond 
brufh,  which  is  foft,  and  of  an  oblong  figure,  and 
draws  it  gently  over  the  paper,  preffing  it  down  that 
it  may  receive  the  ink  ;  the  degree  of  prelFure  is  deter- 
mined by  the  quantity  of  ink  upon  the  plank.  One  man 
with  his  brufli  is  able  in  this  manner,  to  throw  off  al- 
nioQ  ten  thoufand  copies  in  a  day. 

Ink  ufcd  fur  printing  is  made  in  a  particular  manner  ; 
it  is  liquid,  and  different  from  that  which  is  formed 
into  oblong  flicks,  or  cakes.  The  leaves  are  printed 
upon  one  fide  only,  becaufc  thin  and  tranfparcnt  paper, 
fiich  as  the  Chinefe,    would  not  bear  double  impref- 
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fion,  without  confounding  the  charaders  of  the  diffe« 
tent  pages.  Each  leaf  of  a  book  is,  on  that  account 
double  ;  fo  that  the  fold  (lands  uppcrmoft^  and  the  open- 
ing is  towards  the  back  where  it  is  ditched.  Hence  it 
happens  that  the  Chinefe  books  are  not  cut  upon  the 
edges*  They  are  generally  bokind  in  grey  pafleboard» 
which  is  very  neat :  thofe  who  wifli  to  have  them  done 
in  a  richer  and  more  elegant  manner,  get  the  pafteboard 
covered  with  thin  fatin,  flowered  tafiety,  and  fome- 
times  with  gold  and  filver  brocade.  The  edges  tre 
neither  gilt  nor  coloured. 

SILKS,   GLASS,    AKD    PORCELAIN   OF    CHINA. 

The  culture  of  the  mulberry  tree,  and  the  roanufac* 
turing  of  (ilk,  have  been  greatly  extended  in  Chinas 
tills  produdion,  indeed,  appears  to  be  almoft  inet- 
hauftible ;  befldes  the  immenfe  quantity  which  is  annu« 
ally  exported  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Afiatic  and  £■- 
ropean  nations,  the  internal  confumption  alone  is  afto- 
nifhing.  The  emperor,  the  princes,  the  mandarins, 
the  literati,  women,  fervants  of  both  fexes,  and  all  whi 
poifefs  a  moderate  income,  wear  no  clothes  but  of  tafF- 
fety,  fatin  and  other  filk  (luffs.  None  but  the  lower 
fort  of  people  and  the  very  young,  ufe  dreflfes  of  cotton 
cloth  which  is  dyed  blue. 

The  moft  beautiful  and  valuable  filk  of  the  whole  em-" 
pire  is  that  which  comes  from  the  province  of  Tchtf- 
kfang  J  which  is  wrought  in  the  manufatSories  of  Naif- 
kin,  by  the  beft  workmen  of  China ;  thence  are  brought 
all  thofe  filk  (luffs,  dedincd  for  the  ufe  of  the  emperor,  and 
thofe  which  he  diftributes  in  prefents  to  the  nobility  of 
his  court.  The  open  commerce  carried  on  with  A(it 
and  Europe  draws  alfo  to  the  manufadories  of  Cantoh 
a  great  number  of  excellent  workmen  who  manufa£lvfe 
there  ribands,  (lockings,  buttons,  &c« 
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The  principal  filk  fluffs  manufactured  by  the  Chinefe 
sae  plain  and  flowered  gauzes,  of  which  they  make  drefles 
for  fummer ;  damaflc  of  all  colours^  (Iripcd  and  black 
iatins,  nappcdy  flowtLrtd,  (Iriped,  clouded^  and  pinked 
^ffeties  i  crapes,  brocades,  plulh,  different  kinds  of  vel- 
vet, and  a  multitude  of  other  ftuffs,  ihe  names  of  which 
;are  unknown  in  Europe. 

The  Chinefe  wheels,  looms,  reels,  and  all  other  ma^ 
jchines  neceflfary  for  preparing  filk,  and  for  the  fabrica- 
tion of  cloth,  are  very  fimple  in  their  ^ondnidion,  but 
jCOQtain  no  improvement  worthy  of  the  attention  of  aQ 
European  manufaflurer. 

Porcelain  is  another  objcft  of  Chinefe  induftry^  and:j» 
branch  of  comoKrce  which  employs  a  vaft  multitude  of 
'workmen.  The  fineft  and  bcft  is  made,  as  we  have  be- 
fore noticed,  txi  a  village  called  King-te-tching^  in  the 
jprovince  of  Kiang-fi. 

We  are  indebted  to  Father  d'EntrecoUes  for  a  very 
accurate  account  of  the  manner  in  which  porcelain  is 
made,  and  from  hie  accounts  we  Ihall  extra^Et  the  obfer<- 
vations  we  (hall  make  on  the  fubjed. 

In  defcribing  the  earths  and  minerals  of  China,  wc 
have  mentioned  the  pc-tun-tfe  and  the  kao-lin,  a  proper 
mixture  of  which  produces  that  iine  paflc  ufed  for  makv 
ing  porcelain.  TotTicfe  two  principal  elements  muft  be 
added,  the  oil  or  varnifh  from  which  it  derives  its  fplcn- 
dour  and  whitenefs.  This  oil,  which  is  extrafted  from 
the  fame  kind  of  ftone  which  produces  the  pe-tun-tfc, 
is  of  a  whitifti  colojiir  with  a  mixture  of  green ;  it  is 
obtained  by  the  fame  procefs  ufed  in  making  the  pe-tun- 
tfe;  the  ftone  is  firft  walhed,  and  pulverifcd  ;  it  h  thei> 
thrown  into  water,  and  after  it  has  been  purified,  it 
thjTOWs  up,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  a  kind  of 
cream.  To  an  hundred  pounds  of  this  cream,  is  addecj 
f  pe  pound  of  che-kao,  a  mineral  fomethin^  like  ;|liim| 
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which  is  calcined  and  pounded.  This  mineral  a£ts  ss  z 
kind  of  rennet,  and  gives  a  confidence  to  the  oil,  whicl^ 
is  however  carefully  preferved  in  its  (late  of  fluidity. 

The  oil  thus  prepared  is  never  employed  alone,  ano- 
ther oil  muft  be  mixed  with  it,  which  is  extra£led  from 
lime  and  fern  aflies,  to  an  hundred  pounds  of  which  is 
alfo  added  a  pound  of  che-kao.  When  thefe  two  oib 
are  oiixed,  they  muft  be  equally  thick,  and,  in  order  to 
afcertain  this,  the  workmen  dip  into  each  of  them  fome 
cakes  of  the  pe-tun-tfe,  and  by  infpeding  their  furfaces 
clofely  after  they  are  drawn  out,  thence  judge  of  the 
thicknefs  of  the  liquors.  With  regard  to  the  quantity 
neccflary  to  be  employed,  it  is  ufual  to  mix  ten  meafures 
'  of  ftone  oil,  with  one  meafure  of  the  oil  made  from  lime 
and  fern  afhes. 

To  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  method  of  forming  the 
different  articles  of  porcelain  would  be  altogether  ufelefs,, 
as  they  are  known  in,  and  are  (imilar  to  the  pradice  of 
our  own  potteries. 

After  a  piece  of  porcelain  has  been  properly  faftiioned, 
it  paffes  [^into  the  hands  of  the  painters,  who  follow  no 
certain  plan  in  their  art,  nor  are  they  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  rules  of  drawing  ;  all  their  knowledge  is  the 
tffc&  of  pradice,  aflifted  by  a  whimfical  imagination. 
Some  of  them,  however,  (hew  no  inconfiderable  ihare 
of  tade  in  painting  flowers,  animals,  and  landfcapcs, 
on  porcelain,  as  well  as  upon  the  paper  of  fans,  and  the 
filk  ufed  for  filling  up  the  fquares  of  lanterns.  The 
labour  of  painting  in  the  manufadories  of  which  we 
have  fpoken,  is  divided  among  a  great  number  of  hands. 
The  bufinefs  of  one  is  entirely  confined  to  tracing  out 
the  firft  coloured  circle,  which  ornaments  the  brims  of 
the  vefTel ;  another  defigns  the  flowers ;  and  a  third  paints 
them  ;  one  delineates  waters  and  mountains  ;  and  ano* 
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ther,  birds  and  other  animals :  human  figures  are  gene-* 
tally  the  word  executed.  ^ 

The  Chinefe  have  porcelain  painted  with  colours  of 
^cry  kind  ;  but  it  is  unneceflkry  for  us  to  attempt  a  de- 
fcription  of  the  different  kinds^  as  they  are  all,  we  be- 
lieve^  well  known  in  Europe.  When  the  colour  be- 
comes dry>  the  porcelain  is  baked>  the  gold  is  then  laid 
on,  and  it  is  afterwards  re-baked,  in  a  particular  fur- 
nace appropriated  for  that  purpofe.  The  Chinefe  have 
fried  to  paint  fome  vafes  with  their  common  ink,  but 
this  attempt  did  not  fucceed.  When  the  porcelain  was 
taken  from  the  furnace,  it  was  found  to  be  quite  white. 
As  the  particles  of  this  ink  have  very  little  body,  they 
were  undoubtedly  didipated  by  the  adion  of  the  iirey  or 
rather,  they  had  not  itrength  fufiicient  to  penetrate  the 
coat  of  varniffa. 

The  Chinefe  had  formerly  the  fecret  of  making  a  An- 
gular kind  of  porcelain  :  Jthey  painted  upon  the  fides  of 
the  veflel  fifties,  infers,  and  other  animals,  which  could 
not  be  perceived  until  it  was  filled  with  water.  Thb  fe- 
cret is,  in  a  great  meafure,  lod ;  the  following  part  of 
the  procefs  is,  however,  preferved :  the  porcelain  whiah 
the  workman  intends  to  paint  in  this  manner,  mud  be 
extremely  thin  and  delicate.  When  it  is  dry,  the  co- 
lour is  laid  on  pretty  thick,  not  on  the  outfide,  as  is  ge- 
nerally done,  but  on  the  infide.  The  figures  painted 
upon  it,  for  the  moil  part,  are  fiihes,  as  being  more  ana- 
logous to  the  water  with  which  the  veflel  is  filled.  When 
th^  colour  is  thoroughly  dry,  it  is  coated  over  with  a  kind 
of  fize,  made  from  porcelain  earth  ;  fo  that  the  azure  is 
entirely  itKlofed  between  two  laminx  of  earth.  When 
the  fize  becomes  dry,  the  workman  pours  fome  oil  into 
the  veflel,  and  afterwards  puts  it  upon  a  mould,  and  ap** 
plies  it  to  the  lathe.  As  this  piece  of  porcelain  has  re* 
ecived  its  conilftence  and  body  within,  it  is  made  as  &ia 

Hhh  ft 
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on  the  outfidc  as  pofliblcy  without  penetrating  to  the  ciJ**' 
lour  ;  its  exterior  furface  is  then  dipped  in  oil,  and,* 
when  dry,  it  is  baked  in  a  common  furnace.  The  art 
of  making  thcfe  vafes  requires  the  mod  delicate  care,  and 
a  dexterity  which  the  Chinefe,  perhaps,  do  not  at  pre- 
sent poflefs.  They  have,  however,  from  time  to  time^ 
made  fcveral  attempts  to  revive  the  fecret,  but  their  fuc- 
cefs  has  been  very  imperfeft.  This  kind  of  porcelain  ir 
known  by  the  name  of  kia-tfmg,  prejfed  a%ure. 

Whea  tlie  Chinefe  intend  to  lay  on  gold,  they  pouni 
it,  and  fuflfer  i(  to  diifolve  in  the  bottom  of  a  porcelain* 
veffel,  until  they  perceive  a  golden  fcum  floating  on  th& 
top.  It  is  then  left  to  dry  ;  and  when  they  have  occa- 
fion  to  ufe  it,  they  dilute  part  of  it  with  a  fufficicnt 
quantity  of  gum- water.  Three  parts  of  ccrufc  arc 
mixed  with  thirty  parts  of  gold,  and  it  is  laid  on  in  the 
fame  manner  as  other  colours. 

Several  caufes  concur  to  render  the  beautiful  porcclaiir 
of  China  exceedingly  dear  in  Europe  ;  bcfidcs  the  great 
profit  of  thofc  who  import  it,  and  that  gained  from  thent* 
by  the  Chinefe  faflors,  it  fcldom  happens  that  a  baking- 
fucceeds  completely^  It  fomctimes  mifcarries  entirely; 
and  when  the  furnace  is  opened,  the  porcelain,  together 
with  the  cafes  in  which  it  it;  baked,  is  found  converted* 
into  a  (hapelcfs  mafs,  as  hard  as  flint.  Too  ftrongar 
fire,-  or  damaged  cafjs,  are  fufficicnt  to  fpoil  the  wlioie 
procefs  ;'*and  it  is  the  more  difficult  to  regulate  the  pro- 
per degree  of  heat,  as  the  nature  of  the  weather  may 
change  its  action  in  an  inftant,  as  well^  as  the  quality  of 
the  matter  upon  which  it  acts,  and  that  of  the  wood^ 
which  produces  it.  Belides  this,  the  pieces  which  arc 
tranfpforted  to  Europe,  arc  generally  made  after  new  mo- 
dels, and  on  that  account  much  more  difficult  to  be  ma> 
mifadurcd.  A  few  faults  arc  fufficient  to  caufe^heir 
rejedion  by  the  European  merchant ;  in  which  cafe  thcf* 
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ematn  in  the  hands  of  the  Chinefe  workman,  whc^ 
rannot  difpofe  of  them,  becaufe  they  arc  not  fafhioncJ 
iccording  to  the  tade  of  his  nation  ;  it  is^  therefore,  ne- 
:cflary,  that  the  porcelain  exported  by  the  Europeans 
ihould  pay  for  that  which  has  been  refufed. 

The  ufe  of  glafs  is  very  ancient  in  China  ;  it  is  r^- 
lated,  in  the  Large  Annals,  that,  <*  In  the  beginning  of 
**  the  third  century,  the  king  of  Ta-tfin  Tent  the  empc^ 
'*  ror  Tai-tfou  a  miignincent  prefent  of  glafs  of  all  co^ 
'*  lours,  and  that  fome  years  after,  a  glafs- maker,  who 
'*  had  the  art  of  converting  flint  into  chryftal  by  means 
•*  of  fire,  taught  this  fecret  to  fome  others,  by  whicli 
**  thofe  who  had  come,  and  thofc  who  then  came  from 
'*  the  Weft  acquired  much  glory.*'— That  part  of  the 
Annals  in  which  this  quotation  is  to  be  found,  was  writ- 
ten in  the  feveitth  century  :  but  from  the  little  attention 
1?hich  at  times  feems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  art  of  ma- 
tuifaduring  glafi^,  and  its  being  loft  and  revrved  at  dif^ 
ferent  periods,  we  have  reafon  to  fufpedl  that  the  Chinefe 
have  never  fct  great  value  upon  this  branchy  and  that  they 
have  confidered  glafs  rather  as  an  obje£l  of  luxury  than 
utility.  They  greatly  admirq  the  workmanfhip  of  our 
European  chryftaly  but  they  prefer  their  own  porcelain, 
"t^hich  ftattds  hot  liquors,  and  which  is  much  more  ufed» 
and  lefs  liable  to  be  j>roken.  A  glafs-houfe  is  flill,  how- 
ever, kept  Up  at  Pe-kin,  at  the  Emperor's  expenfe,  in 
whtch  a  certain  number  of  vafes  and  other  works  are 
inade,  which  require  fo  much  the  more  labour  and  at* 
tention,  as  none  of  them  are  blown.  But  thk  manu- 
fadoxy  is  confidered  only  as  an  eftablifliment  of  pomp, 
and  an  appendage  of  the  court,  deftined  merely  for  the 
purpofs  of  adding  to  imperial  magnificence.  This  dif-« 
dainfiil  indifference,  (hewn  by  the  Chinefe  for  glafs  manii- 
fa&ures,  clearly  evifices  how  different  their  ideas  are  at 
prefent  from  thofe  of  the  Europeans. 
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MEDICINE*. 

The  (ludy  of  medicine  among  the  Chincfe  is  as  ith 
cient  as  the  foundation  of  their  empire.  Their  phyfi- 
cians  were  never  (kilful  anatomifts,  or  profound  phitofo** 
phers,  nor  will  their  mod  refpe£labie  theories  bear  the 
fcrutiny  of  the  pradical  anatomift;  indeed,  where  ant* 
tomy  is  ihackled  by  a  nonferifical  prejudice  which  pie* 
vents  the  opening  of  the  human  body,  it  is  impoffibfe 
tliat  the  pradice  of  medicine  or  furgery  can  be  very  per^* 

fea. 

Vital  heat,  and  radical  moifture,  are  conddered  by  the 
Chinefe  phyficians  as  the  two  natural  principles  of  life; 
the  blood  and  fpirits  they  confider  only  as  their  vehicles. 
Thcfe  two  principles,  according  to  them,  are  feated  is 
all  the  principal  parts  of  the  ))ody,  in  which  they  pre- 
ferve  life  and  vigour.  The  feat  of  radical  moifture  thtf 
(uppofeto  be  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  and  reins.  They 
place  vital  heat  in  the  inteftines,  the  number  of  which 
they  make  amount  to  fix  ;  by  means  of  the  fpirits  and 
blood,  the  vital  heat  and  radical  moiflure  are  conveyed 
from  thcfe  diiFerei^t  feats  to  the  other  parts  of  the  body* 
The  Chinefe  phyficians  fuppofe  alfo,  fays  F.du  Halde^ 
*^  that  the  body,  by  means  of  the  nerves,  mufcles>  vcinS| 
^'  and  arteries,  is  like  a  kind  of  lute  or  mufical  inftni- 
V  ment,  the  different  parts  of  which  emit  various  fonndip 
*^  or  rather  have  a  temperament  proper  for  each,  and 
**  fuited  to  their  figure,  fituation,  and  particular  ufes^ 
*^  and  that  its  different  pulfes,  which  referable  the  diife- 
^^  rent  tones  and  notes  of  thefe  inftruments,  cinble 
**  the  praAitioner  to  judge  infallibly  of  their  fituatioB 
*<  andftate,  in  the  fame  manner,  as  a  cord,  more  orkfr 
tenfe,  touched  in  one  place  or  in  another,  in  aftronger 
or  gentler  manner,  fends  forth  different  foufxls,  and 
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^  difcovers  ivhether  it  be  too  much  ftretched^   or  tOQ 
**  much  relaxed." 

In  a  wordy  they  fuppofe  that  between  all  the  parts  o£ 
the  human  body,  there  is  a  certain  influence  on  the  one 
hand,  and  a  fympathy  on  the  other,  ai\d  thefe  form  the 
baQs  of  their  fyitem  of  phyfic.  They  pretend  to  judge 
of  the  ftate  of  a  patient,  and  to  determine  the  nature  of 
his  difeafe,  by  the  colour  of  the  face  and  eyes,  by  in- 
fpeding  the  tongue,  noftrils,  and  ears,  and  by  the  {bund 
of  the  voice  ;  but  it  is  chiefly  upon  a  knowledge  of  the 
pulfe  that  they  found  their  mod  infallible  prognoftics. 
Xhcir  theory  refpeSing  the  pulfe  is  very  extenfive,  and 
varies  according  to  circumftances.  One  of  the  ancient 
phyficians  has  left  a  complete  treatife  upon  this  fubjed, 
which  ftill  ferves  as  a  guide.  This  work  was  compofedi 
about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Chridian  era ;  and 
it  appears  certain  that  the  Chiijefe  were  acquainted  with 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  long  before  any  of  the  na- 
tions of  Europe. 

As  before  obferved,  they  never  ufe  difle^ion ;  but  it 
appears  that  they  have  long  fludied  living  nature  with  at- 
tention and  advantage.  Living  nature  may,  perhaps, 
not  be  impenetrable  to  an  obfervation  of  three  thoufand 
years.  The  Egyptians  did  not  permit  the  opening  of 
dead  bodies,  and  yet  it  was  from  their  facred  books  that 
Hippocrates  derived  the  greater 'part  of  his  knowledge. 
The  Chinefe  phyfic  is,  however,  almoft  all  quackery. 
They  have  the  greatefl  confidence  in  their  (imples,  which 
indeed  have  fmgular  virtues ;  but  it  requires  no  little  (kill 
to  know  them  thoroughly,  and  to  be  able  to  adminiHer 
them  feafonably. 

Inoculation  was  pradifed  in  China  a  long  time  before 
it  was  known  in  Europe  ;  the  Chinefe,  indeed,  place 
lefs  confidence  in  it  than  the  Europeans,  and  for  thiat 
Tfafon^  becaufe  they  are  convinced,  by  numberlefs  in* 
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ftanccs,  that  irdoes  not  prevent  a  return  of  the  rmalTt 
pox  when  it  becomes  epidemical.  The  name  given  to 
this  difeafe  in  China  is  tai'tou,  which  means,  poifou  of 
ihe  mother* s  hreafls.  They  diflinguilh  it  into  forty  diBfe- 
rent  kinds  ;  but  experience  plainly  demonftrates  that  it 
is  not  dangerous  in  the  warm  provinces  of  China ;  in 
the  cold  it  produces  little  eruption  :  it  is  in  the  temper 
rate  that  it  extends  its  ravages  wideft.  The  Chinei^ 
phyGcians,  therefore,  regulate  their  mode  of  treating 
this  diftemper  according  to  the  climate^  and  to  theagi 
and  habit  of  jthe  patient. 

MUSIC    OF    THE    CHINESE. 

The  modem  Chin'efe  jentert^in  the  fame  ideas  iiefpe& 
ling  their  ancient  mufic,  as  thofe  which  have  been  tranCi 
mitted  to  us  jconcerning  that  of  the  Greeks  and  Egypr 
tians ;  and  they  regret  JLheir  apcient  harmony,  n 
i»'e  lament  the  lofs  of  that  which  has  been  fo  much  ex^ 
tolled  by  antiquity,  and  of  which  fo  many  wondeifiil 
things  have  been  related.  If  Egypt  had  a  Hermes,  m 
Mercury  Trifmegiftus,  who,  by  the  foftnefs  and  charau 
of  his  voice,  finifhed  the  civilization  of  men  ;  if  Greece 
bad  ^n  Amphion,  who  built  cities  by  his  harmony  alone  \ 
and  an  Orpheus,  wjio,  by  the  found  of  h^s  lyre,  fufr 
pcnded  the  courfe  of  rivers,  and  made  the  mod  rugg^ 
rocks  follow  him,  China  boafts  of  no  lefs  miracles  per* 
formed  by  her  ancient  muficians.  We  are  told  of  a  Lyng- 
lun,  a  Kouei,  and  a  Pin-mou-kia,  who^  by  touchiQE 
their  kin  and  their  che,  produced  founds  capable  of  fofiten- 
ing  the  hearts  of  men,  and  of  taming  the  moft  fero; 
cious  animals. 

More  than  eight  centuries  before  the  exiflence  of  the 

(on  of  Antiope,  atid  of  the  famous  finger  of  Tbrace| 

*  it  is  recorded  that  the  inimitable  Kouei  faid  to  the  em? 

f  efor  Ghuui  <<  When  I  touch  the  ftones^  which  cooh 
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^<  pole  my  kifig,  and  make  them  fend  forth  a  foundi  the 
<<  animals  range  themfelves  around  me  and  leap  fof 
«*  joy." — The  ancient  mufic^  according  to  the  Chinefe 
writers  of  every  age>  **  could  call  down  fuperior  fpirits 
*^  from  the  ethereal  regions  ;  raife  up  the  manes  of  de* 
**  parted  beings ;  infpire  men  with  a  love  of  virtue, 
**  and  lead  them  to  the  pradice  of  their  duty,  &c."— 
**  Are  we  defirous,"  fay  the  fame  authors,  "  ofknow-* 
•*  ing,  whether  a  ftate  be  well  governed,  and  whether 
**  the  morals  of  its  inhabitants  be  virtuous  or  corrupt^— 
let  us  examine  what  kind  of  mufic  is  edeemed  among 
them." — This  rule  was  not  negle£led  by  Confucius^ 
when  he  travelled  through  the  different  kingdoms  into 
ivhich  China  was  divided  in  his  time;  fome  veftiges  of 
the  ancient  mudc  even  then  remained  ;  and  his  own  ex-^ 
f^rience  had  taught  him  how  much  influence  harmony 
has  over  the  paflions  and  movements  of  the  foul.  It  is^ 
indeed,  related,  that  when  he  arrived  in  the  kingdom  of 
Tfi,  he  was  entertained  with  a  piece  of  the  mufic  called 
Chao,  that  is  to  fay,  of  that  mufic  which  Kouei  ^om- 
pofed  by  order  of  Chun.  *'  For  more  than  three 
**  months,"  fay  the  authors  of  his  life,  "  it  was  impof- 
**  fible  for  him  to  think  of  any  thing  elfe  ;  the  mofl  ex- 
**  quiiitc  food,  prepared  in  the  mofl  delicate  manner^ 
^<  could  neither  awaken  his  tafle,  nor  excite  his  appe« 
*«  tite,  &c." 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  enter  on  a  difTertation  on  the 
ancient  mufic  of  the  Chinefe ;  we  fhall  only  obiepve, 
that  the  mufical  fyftem,  fo  lon^:  attributed  to  the  Egyp* 
tians  and  the  Greeks,  has  been  difcovered  in  China  ;  and 
that  it  is  beyond  a  doubt  that  it  had  its  origin  there,  at  an 
epocha  much  anterior  to  the  times  of  Hermes,  Linus,  or 
Orpheus,  We  cannot  enter  into  that  tedious  detail  which 
would  be  requifite  to  explain  tliis  fyileiQi    the  muficaL 
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reader  may  find  it  in  the  diflertation  of  F.  Amiotyi  pub- 
lifted  by  the  Abb6  Rouffier,  and  which  this  learned  thco- 
rift  enriched  with  his  own  obfervations. 

We  fliall  now  fpeak  of  the  mufical  inftruments  of  thtf 
Chinefe.  They  have  always  diftinguifted  eight  difFereoT 
founds ;  and  they  believe  that  nature,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce them,  formed  eight  kin^s  of  fonorous  bodies.  Thcf 
order  in  which  they  diftribute  thefe  founds>  and  the  in- 
ftruments they  have  conftrufted  to  produce  them,  are  ai 
fellow:  I  ft.  The  found  of  (kin,  produced  by  drums.*  ^ 
^ly,  The  found  of  ftone,  produced  by  the  king.f 
3dly,  That  of  metal,  by  bells4  4thly,  That  of  bake* 
earth,  by  the  hiuen.^  5^hly,  That  of  filk,  by  thei/ji 
and  the  che.\  6thly,  That  of  woody  by  thejrir  and  the 
tchou*%  7thiy,  That  of  bamboo,  by  the /b^im,  anddif«i  , 
fcrent  flutes***    And,  8thly,  That  of  a  goord,  by  tfal 

The  firft  drums  were'  compofed  of  a  box  made  of 
baked  earth,  covered  at  both  extremities  with  the  tanaeii 
hide  of  fomc  animal  ;  but,  on  account  of  the  weight  urf 
brittlenefs  of  baked  earth,  wood  was  foon  fubftituted  i4 
its  ftead.  The  Chinefe  have  drums  of  various  kinds ; 
the  greater  part  of  them  are  Ihaped  like  oar  barrels^  and 
fome  are  cylindric*^ 

The  Chin6fe  are,  perhaps,  the  only  natron  wh©  \ixtt  - 
had  the  ingenuity  to  apply  ftoncs  to  the  purpofe  of  making.^ 
mufical  inftruments.     We  have  already  defcribett  the  Af- 
ferent kinds  of  fonorous  ftones  which  are  found  in  thil 
•mpire ;  the  inftrument  conftniftcd  of  them  is  csdkd 

4-  This  dilTcrtatzon  forms  the  fixth  volume  ot  the  New  Mri 

tnoirs  refpe^ting  China. 
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iiHgj  and  is  dlilingiiillied  into  tfi-king^  and  pien-king* 
The  tfe-king  confills  of  only  one  fonorous  ftone,  whicb^ 
confequently,  produces  only  one  tone.  The  pien-ting 
is  an  a(rortn>ent  of  flxteen  (tones,  fiilpendcd  together, 
which  form  all  the  tones  admitted  into  the  mufical  fyftem 
of  the  ancient  Chinefe.  Thefe  ftones  are  cut  into  the 
form  of  a  carpenter's  fquare  ;  to  make  their  tone  flatter, 
their  thicknefs  is  diminiQied ;  and  to  render  it  fharper, 
fomcthing  is  taken  from  their  length. 

The  Chinefe  have  always  made  their  bells  of  a  mix- 
ture of  tin  and  copper  :  their  (hapes  are  various,  thofe  of 
the  ancients  were  not  round,  but  flatted,  and  in  the  lower 
part  refembled  a  crefcent.  The  Chinefe  have  formed 
an  inftrument  of  fixtcen  bells,  properly  aflbrted,  fo  as  to 
correfpond  with  the  fonorous  (lones,  of  which  the  king 
are  compofed. 

The  indrument  hiuerif  which  is  made  of  baked  earth, 
is  highly,  refpedled  by  the  Chinefe,  on  account  of  its  an- 
tiquity. They  diftinguifli  it  into  two  kinds,  the  great 
and  the  fmall  hiuen.  "  The  great  hiueriy**  fays  the  Die* 
tionary  Eulh-ya,  "  is  like  a  goofe's  egg,  and  the  fmall 
**  -hiueny  like  that  of  a  hen  :  it  has  fix  holes  for  the  notes, 
**  and  a  feventh  for  the  mouth.** 

The  kin  and  the  chcy  which  have  been  known  from  the  ■ 
remoteft  antiquity,  emit  the  found  of  filk.  Thei/'/i  has 
ieven  firings,  made  of  filk  threads,  and  is  didinguifhed 
into  three  kinds,  differing  only  in  fize  ;  the  great  kin^  the 
middle  kin^  and  the  fmall  kin.  The  body  of  this  indru- 
ment  is  formed  of  the  wood  of  the  toung-mou^  and  var* 
Difhed  black ;  its  whole  length  is  about  five  feet  five 
inches.  The  che^  of  which  there  are  five  kinds,  is  fur- 
iiiflied  with  twenty-five  Arings,  and  its  ordinary  length  is 
nine  feet»  F.  Amioc  alTufes  us,  that  we  have  no  inftru- 
jDcnt  in  Europe  that  deferves  to  be  preferred  to  it. 

I  i  i  % 
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The  inftniments  which  emit  the  found  of  wood,  ara 
the  tchou,  thc^w,  and  the  tchoung-tou;  the  firft  is  (haped 

like  a  fquare  bufhel,  and  is  beat  on  the  inflde  with  a  ham-r 

» 

mer  ;  the  fecond,  which  reprcfents  a  tygcr  fquatting,  is 
made  to  found  by  fcrapingits  back  gently  with  a  rod  ;  the 
third  is  a  colleAion  of  twelve  pieces  of  board  tied  togc^ 
ther,  which  are  nfed  for  beating  time,  by  holding  them 
in  the  right  hand,  and  knocking  them  gently  againft  the 
palm  of  the  left. 

The  bamboo  fumifties  a  numerous  clafs  of  inftruments, 
compofed  of  pipes  joined  together,  or  feparate,  and 
pierced  with  more  or  fewer  holes.  The  principal  of  alt 
thefe  wind  inftrumcnts  is  the  chcngj  which  emits  the 
found  of  a  gourd.  The  neck  of  the  gourd  is  cut  off, 
and  the  lower  part  only  is  referved,  to  which  a  cover  if 
fitted,  having  as  many  holes  as  are  equal  to  the  numbcf 
of  founds  required.  In  each  of  thefe  holes,  a  pipe  is 
fixed,  made  of  bamboo,  and  (horter  eye  longer,  according 
to  the  lone  it  ought  to  emit.  The  mouth  of  the  inftru- 
ment  is-  formed  of  another  pipe,  (haped  like  the  oeck 
of  a  goofe  ;  it  is  fixed  to  the  gourd  on  one  fide,  and 
ferves  to  convey  the  air  to  all  the  pipes  it  contains.  The 
ancient  cheng  differed  in  the  number  of  their  pipes ;  thofe 
ufcd  at  prefcnt  have  only  thirteen:  this  inftrument  ap- 
pears to  have  fome  affinity  with  our  organs. 

The  Chinefeare  unacquainted  with  the  ufe  of  ourmB- 
fical  notes  ;  they  have  not  that  diverfity  of  figns  which 
diftinguifh  the  different  tones,  and  the  gradual  elevation 
or  dcpreflion  of  the  voice,  nor  any  thing  to  point  out  the 
various  modifications  of  found  which  produce  harmony* 
They  have  only  a  few  charaders  to  mark  the  principal 
notes ;  all  the  airs  which  they  have  learned,  they  repeat 
merely  by  rote :  the  Emperor  Kang-hi  was  therefore 
greatly  aftoniflied  at  the  facility  with  which  an  EuropciA 
could  catchj  and  remember  an  air  the  firft  time  he  heai^ 
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it*  In  1679,  he  fent  for  Fathers  Grimaldi  and  Pereini 
to  the  palace  to  play  fome  tunes  upon  an  organ  and  z 
harpfichord,  of  which  they  had  made  him  a  prefent.  He 
appeared  much  fatisiied  with  the  European  mufic;^  and 
afterwards  ordered  his  muflcians  to  play  a  Chinefe  air  ; 
F.  Pereira  pricked  down  the  whole  air  while  the  mufxr 
cians  were  playing  it,  and  when  they  had  done,  the  mif- 
fionary  repeated  the  air  without  omitting  a  fmgle  note. 
The  Emperor  could  not  comprehend  how  a  ftranger 
could  learn  a  piece  of  mufic  fo  quickly,  which  twd  coft 
fo  much  time  and  labour  to  his  muflcians,  and  how  it 
was  polTible,  by  the  help  of  a  few  characters,  to  make 
himfelf  fo  far  mader  of  it,  as  not  to  be  in  any  danger  of 
forgetting  it.  He  beflowed  the  higheft  praifes  on  the 
European  muflc,  and  admired  the  means  which  it  fur- 
niflies  to  facilitate  and  leflenthe  labour  of  the  memory. 
Some  remains  of  incrcdLility  made  him,  however,  wifh 
to  have  the  experiment  fcvcral  times  repeated.  He  him«' 
felf  fung  various  airs^  which  the  miflionary  pricked  down 
In  proper  time,  and  repeated  immediately.  ^*  I  muft 
^*  confefs,"  faid  the  Emperor,  '*  that  the  European 
**  muflc  is  incomparable^  and  that  the  like  of  this  Fa- 
<^  ther  (F.  Pereira)  is  not  to  be  found  in  my  whole 
f*  kingdom." 

PAINTING,    CIVIL   AND    NAVAL    ARCHITECTURE, 

The  Chinefe  painters  have  been  long  flnce  decried  in 
Europe  ;  but  we  are  of  opinion,  that  to  appreciate  their 
mentsjuftly,  it  would  be  neceflary  to  fee  fome  of  their 
bed  works,  and  not  to  judge  of  them  from  the  fans  and 
fcreens  which  are  brought  us  from  Canton.  The  Chi- 
nefe pretend  to  have  had  their  Le  Brun,  their  Le  Sueur, 
and  their  Mignard ;  and  even  at  prefent  they  have  pain- 
ters who  are  held  in  high  eftimation  among  them.  Their 
Yf9f^^9  boweveri  are  n^ver  carried  from  Pc-kin  to  Can* 
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ton,  becaufe  they  woold  not  find  purchafers  among  tbe 
European  merchants,  who  are  fond  only  of  naked 
figures,  of  licentious  and  indecent  fubjeds ;  and  fome  of 
the  miifionaries  lamenting  the  depravity  of  their  taflCf 
nifure  us,  that  by  the  temptation  of  money,  they  prevail 
tipon  the  daubers  of  Canton  to  execute  pieces  for  them, 
the  obfcenity  of  which  may  gratify  the  tafte,  and  tickle 
the  fancy  of  an  European  voluptuary. 

It  feems,  however,  to  l>e  univerfally  agreed,  that  the 
Chinefe  have  no  notion  of  corre£tnefs  or  perfpedive,  and 
little  knowledge  of  the  beautiful  proportions  of  the 
imman  body.  But  thofe  even  who  refufe  them  the 
talent  of  painting  figures  well,  cannot  difallow  that  they 
particularly  excel  in  flowers  and  animals.  They  execute 
thefe  fubjeds  with  much  tafte,  Juftnefs,  and  freedom^ 
and  they  pride  themfelves,  above  all,  in  an  exaflneis 
of  reprefentation,  which  might  appear  to  us  trifling  and 
minute. 

Painting  muft  make  little  prc^refs  in  China,  becaufe 
it  is  not  enct»uraged  by  government ;  it  is  reckoned  among 
ihe  number  of  thofe  frivolous  arts,  which  contribute  no- 
thing towards  the  profpcrity  of  the  ftate.  The  Empe* 
For's  cabinets  and  galleries  are  filled  with  European 
paintings ;  he  employed  for  a  long  time  the  pencils  of 
Cafliglione  and  Attiret,  both  eminent  artifts,  whom  he 
highly  cftecmed,  and  whoft:  works  he  often  infpcSed ; 
^t  on  account  of  that  notion  entertained  of  the  inutility 
of  painting,  he  rejeAed  an  o£er  made  by  them  of  ef* 
tablifhing  a  fchool  for  painting,  and  of  inftrufiing  pupib 
In  that  art. 

Painting  in  frefco  was  known  ta  China  long  before 
the  Chriftian  era:  it  was  much  in  vogue  umler  the 
Han,  who  ornamented  the  walls  of  their  principal 
tempics  with  it.  This  kind  of  painting  made  frefli 
progrefi,  and  gained  nMnccMbmios  m  the  .fifth  aod  iixlb 
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centuries  ;  and  it  was  Carried  to  a  degree  of  perfedioa 
feldom  equalled. 

The  prefent  emperor  has  in  his  park  an  European 
village,  painted  in  frefco^  which  produces  the  moft 
agreeable  deception.  The  remaining  part  of  the  wall 
reprefcnts  a  landfcape^  and  little  hills,  which  ars 
fo  happily  blended  with  the  diftant  mountains  behind, 
that  it  is  almoft  impoflible  to  conceive  any  compofition 
more  ingenioufly  imagined,  or  better  executed.  This 
beautiful  work  is  the  produdion  of  Chinefe  painters^ 
and  was  copied  from  defigns  (ketched  out  for  them. 

Engraving  in  colours  is  very  ancient  among  the  Chi* 
nefe,  who  difcovered  that  method  long  before  it  wat 
known  in  Europe. 

The  chiffcl  of  the  Chinefe  (pulptors  is  feldom  era- 
ployed,  becaufe,  if  we  except  the  idols  of  their  temples, 
the  luxury  of  (latues  is  not  known  in  this  empir<e« 
There  is  not  a  fingle  (latue  to  be  feen  in  the  fquares, 
public  edifices,  or  palaces  of  Pe-kin  ;  indeed,  the  only 
real  ftatues  to  be  found  in  China,  are  thofe  which,  for 
the  fake  of  ceremonious  diftinSion,  are  ufed  to  orna- 
ment the  avenues  leading  to  the  tombs  of  princes,  and 
great  men  of  a  certain  rank  ;  to  which  we  muft  alfo  add 
thofe  which  are  placed  near  the  emperor's  coffin,  and 
that  of  his  fons  and  daughters  in  the  interior  part  of  the 
fault  where  their  remains  are  depofited. 

The  Chinefe  architefture  is  not  the  mere  effeft  of 
cuftom  without  any  fixed  fyftem ;  it  has  its  principles, 
rules,  and  proportions.  When  a  pillar  is  two  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  bafc,  it  muft  be  fourteen  in  height,  and 
by  one  or  other  of  thefe  raeafures  that  of  every  part  of 
the  building  may  be  determined.  This  architefturei 
though  it  has  no  relation  whatever  with  that  of  Europe; 
though  it  has  borrowed  nothing  from  that  of  the 
Greeks,  ha&  a  certain  beauty  peculiar  to  itfelf. 
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The  numberlefs  rivers  and  canals  by  which  China  li 
watered,  have  rendered  it  neceflary  to  conftnift  a  multi-' 
plicity  of  bridges  of  various  (hapes  and  forms;  tho 
arches  of  fome  are  exceeding  lofty  and  acute,  with  eafy 
ftairs  on  each  fide,  the  fteps  of  which  are  not  quite  three 
inches  in  thicknefs,  for  the  greater  facility  of  afcending 
and  defcending;  others  have  no  arches,  but.  are  com- 
pofed  of  large  ftones,  placed  tranfverfely  upon  pilcs^ 
after  the  manner  of  planks.  Thefe  ftones  fometimes 
arc  eighteen  feet  in  length :  fome  of  thefe  bridges  arc 
confiru£led  of  ftone,  marble,  and  brick,  others  of  woodi 
and  fome  are  formed  of  a  number  of  barks,  joined  to- 
gether by  ftrong  iron  chains.  The  invention  of  tho 
latter  is  very  ancient.;  they  are  known  by  the  name  of 
fcQH'kiaOy  floating  bridges ;  and  feveral  of  them  may  be 
feen  upon  the  Kiang  and  Hoang-ho. 

The  moft  remarkable  among  the  bridges  of  China  is 
one  that  is  about  three  leagues  from  Pc-kin ;  it  is  two 
hundred  paces  in  length,  and  broad  in  proportion. 
Moft  ftrangers  who  view  it,  appear  aftonifticd  at  its 
height,  and  the  apparent  inutility  of  the  greater  part  of 
its  arches,  becaufe  it  is  conftrudlcd  upon  a  very  fmall 
river.  But  when  this  river  becomes  fwelled  by  the 
fummer  rains,  all  thefe  arches  are  fcarcely  fufficient  to 
afford  a  paflagc  to  its  waters. 

The  naval  architefture  of  the  Chinefe  appears  to  havq 
made  no  piogrefs  for  feveral  centuries  ;  neither  their  fre- 
quent intercourfe  with  thofe  Europeans  who  have  vifited 
their  coafts,  nor  the  fight  of  their  veilels,  has  made  them 
turn  their  thoughts  to  change  or  improve  their  own. 
The  largeft  are  not  more  than  250  or  y>o  tons  burthen, 
and  they  have  neither  mizcn,  bow-fpiit,  nor  top-mafts, 
but  only  a  main  and  a  fore-maft,  to  which  is  fometimet 
added  a  fmall  top-gallant-maft ;  this,  however  can  af- 
ford only  a  feeble  afliftance.     The  Chinefe  fupply  th^ 
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place  of  fails  with  mats,  made  of  bamboo;  they  arc 
ftren^hened  by  whole  bamboos,  equal  in  Ifcngth  to  thi 
breadth  of  the  fail,  and  extended  acrofs  it,  at  the  dif- 
tance  of  a  foot  one  from  another.  Two  pieces  of 
wood  are  fixed  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  fail ;  the 
upper  ferves  as  a  yard,  and  the  lower,  which  is  abou( 
flVe  Or  fix  inches  in  thicknefs,  keeps  the  fail  ftretched, 
when  it  is  neceflfary  to  hoift  or  lower  it.  This  kind  of 
fail  may  be  folded  and  unfolded  like  the  leaves  of  a 
Icreeh.  The  Chinefe  vefTels  are  far  from  being  fwift 
Ailers,  but  they  keep  their  wind  well,  on  accourit  of  the 
(tiffnefs  of  their  fails,  which  do  not  yield  to  the  breeze ; 
But  they  foon  lofe  this  Advantage  by  the  great  lee -way 
they  make,  owing  to  their  bad  conftniflion. 

The  Chinefe  do  not  ufe  pitch  for  caulking  the  bottoms 
of  their  vefTels,  but  a  particular  kind  of  gum,  mixe4 
with  lime  ;  and  thfs  compofition  is  fo  excellent,  that 
one  or  two  wells  in  the  hold  are  fufiicient  to  keep  the 
Veflel  perfeftly  dry.  They  draw  up  the  water  with 
backets,  fot  they  have  not  yet  adopted  the  ufe  of  our 
pumps.  Their  anchors  are  made  of  a  Hard  and  heavy 
wood,  which  they  call  tli'ly-mou^  or  iron-woidf  They 
pretend,  that  thefe  anchors  are  far  fuperior  to  thofe  of 
iron,  becaufe  the  latter  are  apt  to  bend,  which  nevep 
happens  to  anchors  made  of  tii-ly-mou. 

The  Chinefe  make  excellent  coading  pilots,  but  they 
aire  bad  failors  in  an  open  fea.  It  is  the  (leerfmen  alone 
who  conduA  the  vefTel ;  they  bring  the  (hip's  head  to 
/that  point  of  the  compafs  in  which  they  think  thejn 
ought  to  purfue  their  courfe,  and  without  troubling 
themfelves  about  the  rolling  or  motion  of  the  (hip, 
they  run  on  as  it  were  at.  hazard.  The  Chinefe  pre- 
tend to  have  been  the  firft  inventors  of  the  mariner's 
compafs;  but  they  feem  to  have  little  defire  for  im^ 
proving  this  intereftipg  difcovery. 

Kkk 
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The  Chinefe  have  never  been  expofed  to  the  i)eceflity 
pf  fighting  naval  battles,  except  on  the  river  Kiang, 
around  and  near  their  own  coafts,  or  in  the  neighbour- 
flood  of  the  illes  of  Japan.:  Thjsy  have,  however,  -fc- 
ycral  di{lin£l  kind3  of  veiTeU  for  wfu-like  operations. 
Thofe  belonging  to  thp  port  of  Canton  are  much 
larger  than  thofe  employed  on  the  co^  of  Fo-kien, 
pnd  the  latter  are  builjL  only  of  fir>  or  common  deal; 
•whereas  the  veiTek  of  Canton  are  entirely  conflruded 
pf  iroK'ivooJ.  In  naval  battles  they  are  found  to  be 
much  ilronger^  and  more  ufeful ;  but  they  are  hea\'y, 
^nd  far  inferior  to  the  others  jn  point  of  failing.-r 
'J'hefe  veiTels  laft  long,  worms  never  pierce  them,  and 
fome  of  them  are  armed  with  cannon^ 

On  the  coads  of  Fo-kien,  the  Chinefe  ufe  a  kind  of 
faft-failing  yeflel,  whi}:h  is  employed  in  purfuing  pi- 
l-ates,  and  for  carrying  difpatches.  Its  fides  are  ftrength- 
encd  by  bands  of  banjboo  nailed  over  the  plants,  in 
order  that  they  niay  better  refift  the  violence  of  the 
waves.  Thefe  yeffels  draw  from  fix  to  feven  feet  of 
water,  and  no  weather  prevents  them  from  putting  to 
fea. 

yl  vejfcl  to  open  the  wayes.  Thi?  is  a  yeflel  which 
draws  only  three  or  four  feet  of  water;  it  has  a  fliarp 
prow^,  and  eafily  overcomes  the  refiftance  of  the  waves. 
It  is  furnifhed  with  a  helm,  a  fail,  and  four  oars;  and, 
as  they  fay,  /ears  neither  the  wind  nor  the  billows.  It  can 
contain  from  thirty  to  fifty  foldiers. 

j4  vrjf'tl  to  run  among  fand-banhs.  This  is  thus  named, 
becaufc  it  can  pafs  in  places  where  the  water  is  ex- 
tremely fliailow.  It  is  conftrufled  with  a  flat  bottom, 
and  is  ufcd  for  gliding  along  the  coafls  of  the  northern 
fea,  where  there  is  little  depth  of  water  ;  but  veflels  of 
this  kind  arq  never  employed  on  the  fouthern  coafts. 
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A  hawVs-hill  veffeL  Of  aH  the  Chinefe  veffels  this 
is  the  fwifteft  apd  Hghteft  'for  failing,  and  as  its  prow 
and  poop*  are  conftrufted  in  the  fame  manner,  it  can 
advance  or  retreat  with  equal  facility,  without  putting 
about.  Jits  deck  }s  defended,  on  each  fide,  by  a  kih() 
of  panq>et  made  of  bamboo,  which  ihelters  the  fol* 
liters  and  rowers  from  the  weapons  of  the  enemy. 

We  (hall  not  extend  this  account  of  the  Chinefjb 
^hipping  any  farther  ;  it  may  be  eafily  perceived  that  a 
whole  fleet  of  fuch  armed  barks  would  not  be  able  to 
(land  an  at^ck  from  a  few  of  our  European  fliips  of 
li^ar. 
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S  the  objcA  of  this  w6rk  is  to  furniih  the  teadef 

'\v)th  information  refpeSing  Chtna>  we  (hall  fay  little 

refpe£ling  the  proceedings  of  the  embafly  in  its  courfe 

thither ;  it  may,  however,  be  neteflary  to  offer  a  feW 

introductory  remarks. 

The  difadvantages  under  which  European  countriet 
trade  with  China  are  great,  and  the  Britifli  nation,  which 
has  felt  thefe  difadvantages  in  a  peculiar  manner,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  attempting  their  removal.  As  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  government  of  Great  Britain  depends  on  its 
commerce^  and  as  from  the  rifing  importance  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  the  progrefs  of  civil  and 
Ireligious  liberty  in  Europe,  many  of  the  ol(i  channel! 
mud  be  in  a  manner  (hut  with  refpe£t  to  Briti(h  manu* 
fa&ures,  the  Englifh  goverhment  afted  with  the  ftridteft 
view  to  its  own  interell,  in  planning  the  embaify  to 
China  for  that  purpofe. 

Some  intimations  were  certainly  given  to  the  court  of 
X'Ondon  that  an  amba(rador  would  be  well  received  and 
treated  with  on  a  commercial  ground  ^  but  that  fuch  in- 
farmatioa  was  ever  autborifed  by  the  court  at  Pe-km  is 
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fomewhat  more  than  doubtful,  and  from  circomfkmcet 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  court  of  St.  James's  be- 
came in  this  c^fc^  as  in  many  others^  the  dupe  of  fome 
artful  and  intei-cfted  fpeculatift. 

However,  In  1788  the  honourable  Colonel  Cathcart 
was  invefted  with  the  charafter  of  Minifter  from  this 
country  to  the  court  of  China:  the  Colonel  died^on  Ms 
paflage,  and  as  miniders  with  their  accujlofmd  ftgantf 
had  ncgle£led  to  make  any  provifion  for  this  event,  the 
miflion  with  which  he  was  entrufled  may  be  faid  to  have 
feeen  buried  with  him.    However,  as  fuccefsjmight  prmc 
highly  advantageous  to  the  Board  of  Controul,  and  the 
Court  of  DireAors  of  the  India  Company,  if  to  no  one 
elfe,  the  charader  of  Ambaflador  to  China  was  revived 
In  the  perfon  of  Lord  Macartney,  a  nobleman  certainly 
well  qualified  for  th^  tafk.   Great  expenfes  were  incurred, 
and  many  exertions  made  to  render  this  embafly  worthy  of 
the  country  from  which  it  was  Tent ;  but,  perhaps,  after 
all  that  was  done,  we  (hall  not  err  in  faying,  it  was  bef- 
ter  calculated  to  fucceed  with  a  nation  of  Indians,  or  with 
a  petty  African  Prince,    than  with  the  government  <k 
China  ;  for  jf  the  coiirt  of  Pe-kin  was  to  be  fwayed  by 
fpleridour,  much  more  ought  to  have  been  done  to  have 
accomplifhed  it  than  was  done  ; — but  fuppofing  the  Chi- 
nefe  government  t6  have  fef  Joufly  meditated  commercial 
arrailgementf,  lefs  trick  would,  perhaps,  have  fucceeded 
better — be  this  as  it  may,  the  fuccefs  was  what  might  hav6 
been  expefted,  difgrace  and  contempt — the  gentlemen  of 
the  embafly  had  a  journey  to  Pe-kin,   and  realized  the 
fpirit  of  a  diftich  written  on  a  certain  monarch  and  his 
army—"  March 'd  up  the  hill,  and  theiv  march'd  dowa 
•*  again." 

As  we  fliall  in  the  courfe  of  our  narrative  have  occafioil 
to  mention  in  particular  feveral  of  the  gentlemen  wh^ 
formed  the  fuitc  of  £a;l  Macartneji  before  we  proceed 
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it  may  be  proper  to  prefeht  the  T&Sider  with  a  general 
lift  of  their  perfons  and  fituations : 

Sir  George  Staunton,  Bart.  Secretary  to  the  Embafly ; 
Lieut.  Col.  Benfon,  Commandant  of  the  Ambaflador's 

Guard  ; 
Lieut.  H.  W.  Parifti,  of  the  Royal  Artillery ; 
Lieut.  J.  Crewe  ; 

Mr.  Achefon  Maxwell,   1        Joint  Secretaries  to  the 
Mr.  Edward  WJnder,       J  Ambaflador ; 

Mr.  Baring,  A  (Iiftant  Secretary  ^  outward-bound;  fonof 

Sir  Francis  Baring,  Bart. 
Dr.  Gillan,  Phyfician  and  Philofopher  to  the  Embafly ; 
Dr.  Scott,  Phyfician  and  Surgeon  to  the  Embafly ; 
Mr.  Barrow,  Comptroller  of  the  Houfbhold  ; 
Dr.  pinwiddie,  Mechanlft,  Conductor  of  mathematical 

and  aftronomical  prefents ; 
Mafter  George  Staunton,  foq  of  Sir  Georjge  Stauntonj^ 

Bart. 
Thomas  Hlckey,  Portrait  Painter  ; 
Mr.  Alexander^  Draftfman ; 
Mr.  Huttner,  Preceptor  to  Mafter  Staunton  } 
Mr*  Plumb,  Interpreter* 

HIS  excellency's  servants,  &c. 

A  Steward,  and  an  under  do.  A  Carpenter  and  Joinery 

2  Valets  4e  Chfttnbre,  A  Saddler, 

A  Cook,  A  Gardener, 

2  Couriers,  A  Taylor, 

A  Footman,  A  Watchmaker, 

A  Baker,  A  Mathematical     Inftru^ 

A  Band  of  fix  Muficians,  n^cnt-makcr. 

BELONGING    TO    SIR    G.  STAUNTON. 

2  Servants,  i  Gardener; 

which,  with  Mr.  Crewe's  Valet  de  Cbambre,  formed 

£  z 
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the  whole  of  tho  domeftic  efiabliflnnent,  except  three 
fives  of  China,  who  went  out  from  England* 

MILITARY    ESTABLISHMENT. 

20  Men  of  the  Royal  Artillery  ; 
10  Ditto  nth  Light  Dragoons; 

ISO  Ditto  drafted  from  the  additional  Companies  of  lnh 
f^nUy»  at  Chatham. 

SHIPS  EMPLOYED  TO  TAKE  THE  EMBASSY  TO  CHINA. 

The  Lion,  of  64  guns,  Sir  Eraf-  Gower»  Commander ; 
The  Hiodoftan  Eaft  Iiidiaman,  Capt.  William  Mackin* 

tofli,  Conmiander  ^ 
The  Jackall  brig  for  a  teiyler^  maimed  by  officers  aodl 

meo  from  the  Lion^ 

LIST   OF   THE   OFFICERS   ON    BOARD    THE    L|OK% 

Sir  Erafmus  Gower,  Knight,  Commander ; 

Mr.  Cambell,  ifl.  Lieutenant ; 

'Mr,  Whitman,  2d.  ditto ; 

Mr.  Atkins,  3d.  ditto; 

Mr.  Cox,  4th.  ditto — died  at  Chufan  ; 

Mr.  Ommaney,  afting  Lieutenant ; 

Mr.  Jackfon,  Matter  of  the  Lioiv; 

Mr.  Saunders,  Mafter's-mate  ; 

Mr.  Tippett,  ditto ; 

Mr.  Simes,  dittos 

Mr.  Lowe,  ditto ; 

Mr.  Roper,  ditto ; 

Mr.  Warren,  ditto,   fon  of  Dr.  Warren,  proiXMCed  kk 

be  a£ling  Lieutenant ; 
Mr.  Kent ; 

Mr.  Chapman,  appointed  Gunner,  vice  Corke,  deceafed ; 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Mark  Kerr,  Midihipman,  promoted 

to  be  a^ng  Lieutenant ; 
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Hon.  Wm,  Stuart,  Midflypman  ; 

Mr.  Bromely,  ditto ; 

Mr.  Swinbournc,  do, 

Mr.  Kelly,  do. 

Mr.  Dilkes,  do* 

Mr.  Trollope,  do. 

Mr.  Hcywood,  do. 

Mr.  Hickey,  do. 

Mr.  Thompfon,  do. 

Mr.  Waller,  do.  (died  at  Wampoa ;) 

Mr.  Beaumont,  do.  (returned  home  from  Angara  Point, 
for  the  recovery  of  his  health ;) 

Ml*.  Snipe,  do. 

Mr.  Wools,  do.     • 

Mr.  Montague,  do. 

Mr.  Chambers,  do, 

Mr.  Scott,  do. 

Mr.  Bridgeman,  do. 

Mr.  Perkins,  do. 

Mf«  Satradine,  do. 

Mr.  Tothill,  Purfer,  (died  at  Cochin  China ;) 

Mr.  Weft,  Captain's  Clerk  ; 

Mr.  Nutt,  Surgeon  ;• 

Mr.  Anderfon,  Chief-mate; 

Mr*.  Cooper,  fecond  ditto ; 

Mr.  Thomas,  third  ditto ; 

Mr.  Humphries,  Schoolmader. 

Every  neceflary  arrangement  being  made,  the  ambaf. 
lador  and  his  fuite  arrived  on  board  the  Lion  at  Spithead,^ 
on  Friday  the  21ft  of  September,  1792,  and  on  Tuefday 
the  a5th,  at  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  we  topk  our 
iinal  departure  from  that  place.  On  the  i  ith  of  Oftober 
'we  reached  Fupchal  Bay,  in  the  idand  of  Madeira,  from 
whence  we  again  failed  on  the  i8th,  and  on  the  21ft  an« 
f\iStt^  in  Santa  Cniz  Bay,  in  the  ifland  of  Teneriffe. 
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On  the  27th  we  left  Santa  Cruz,  and  arrived  at  the 
ifland  and  town  of  St.  Jago  on  2d  of  November  ;  on  the 
7th  we  again  failed  ;  on  the  i8th  we  found  ourfelves 
under  the  equator,  and  on  the  ift  of  December,  in  the 
afternoon,  we  arrived  in  Rio  Janeiro  harbour*     At  this 
place,   mutual  compliments  and  ceremonious  attention 
were  paid  by  the  governor  and  Lord  Macartney  to  each 
other,  and  here   we  remained  till  the  15th,  when  we 
worked  down  the  harbour  to  fifteen  fathom  water,  and 
the  next  day  took  our  leave,  and  at  three  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  gf  March  the  6th>  1 793,  came  to  in  Batavi^ 
road. 

March  the  27th,  we  weighed  anchor,  and  made  fail 
from  this  place,  running  between  the  ifland  of  Onrooft 
;ind  the  main. 

The  Jackall  brig  being  given  up  for  loft.  Lord  Mu 
cartncy  had  pujrchafed  a  French  veflel  at  Batavia  to  fup- 
ply  her  place,  and  gave  her  the  name  of  the  Clarence. 
The  CUrei^ce,  however,  had  only  joined  us  the  day  be- 
fore we  received  intelligence  of  the  Jackall,  by  a  (hip 
from  Often^  to  Batavia  ;  and  this  intelligence  was  con- 
firmed by  the  brig  joining  us  on  ^h^  23d,  ^o  th^  great  joy 
of  the  whole  embafTy. 

On  the  29th  we  loft  one  of  our  crew,  of  the  name  of 
Leighton,  who  had  gone  afliore  to  wafli  his  linen  at 
Sumatra  beach,  and  was  found  covered  with  wounds, 
and  murdered  by  the  Malays.  To  the  favage  difpofitioQ 
of  thefe  people,  this  event  gave  additional,  though  me» 
bncholy,  teftimony.  The  lall  rites  were  paid  to  the 
body  of  tUe  dcceafed  with  the  utmoll  decency  and  rtr 
fpe<a  ;  and  the  feelings  of  the  whole  (hip's  company  oi\ 
the  occafion  >vere  the  beft  eulog^um  on  his  charadcr 
and  condudl* 

Parting  a  variety  of  idands,  without  any  occurrence 
worthy  of.  remark,  we  came  to  anchor  in  Pulo  Condone 
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Biy,  May  i6.  Sooh  after  our  arrival,  a  party  of  gcrt* 
tlemeiiy.  accompanied  by  one  of  the  Chinefe  interpreter^,. 
Went  on  (hore.  Some  of  the  natives  met  us  on  the  beach, 
with  whom  we  proceeded  till  we  came  at  a  fmall  dif- 
tancc  to  a  village  of  bamboo  huts  ;  one  of  which  was  the 
refidcnce  of  the  chief,  whofe  authority  extended  over  the 
whole  idand.  Like  the  reft,  his  habitation  was  formed 
of  bamboo,  raifed  on  four  pofts,  a  few  feet  from  the 
ground.  Here  we  found  feveral  natives  of  Cochin 
China,  who  Wore  no  other  drefs  but  a  piece  of  linen 
round  their  waifts,  and  a  black  turban  on  their  heads« 
The  chief  was  habited  in  a  loofe  black  gown,  and  a  pair 
of  black  filk  trowfers.  He  was  alfo  decorated  with  a 
iilver  cord  thrown  over  his  (hoolder,  from  which  a  fmall 
bag  of  elegant  workmanlhip  Was  fufpended.  Incommorr 
with  the  reft,  he  wore  a  turban,  but  no  ihoes.  He  ap- 
peared to  be  the  objcft  of  very  great  refpcft. 

Near  this  palace,  if  it  may  be  fo  called,  ftood  the. 
temple.  Externally,  it  rcfembled  the  other  buildings ) 
but  the  infide  was  adorned  with  various  military  wea- 
pons of  Europe,  particularly  fome  old  fire  arms,  of  which 
they  evidently  did  not  know  the  ufe,  and  Teemed  to  confider 
them  CMily  as  objedls  of  veneration.  The  difcharge  of  a 
mulket  againft  a  tree  excited  the  moft  lively  alarm  and 
aftonifhment.  They  eagerly  examined  the  place  where 
the  ball  entered  ;  they  even  contrived  to  extraft  it,  and 
then  prefcntcd  it  to  each  other,  with  the  moft  vifiblc 
emotion. 

Having  entered  Into  a  treaty  with  the  chief  for  a 
fupply  of  buffaloes,  poultry,  and  fruit,  with  which  he 
was  to  furnilb  us  the  next  day,  wc  were  regaled  with 
rice  and  fifti.  Finding  that  cocoa  nuts  would  be  ac- 
ceptable, he  immediately  ordered  fome  to  be  procured  for 
u«.  The  dexterity  thefe  people  (hewed  in  climbing  the 
trees  that  produced  them,   is  aftoniihing.     On  our  re^ 
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lurn  to  the  (hipy  we  obferved  caves  on  the  beach  verf 
ingeoioufly  conftruded. 

Pulo  Condore  is  but  thinly  peopled.  The  means  of 
fubfiftence  is  difficult ;  and  population  of  cotirfe  muft  be 
influenced  thereby.  This  iiUnd  is  fubjeft  to  the  King  of 
Cochin  China. 

To  our  utter  aftonifhment,  on  landing  next  momingi 
to  receive  the  ftipulated  Aipply  of  provifionsj  we  found 
the  village  deferted,  and  every  moveable  carried  off.  A 
letter  in  Chinefe  charaders>  left  in  the  hut  of  the  chief, 
explained  the  reafons  of  this  fudden  and  unexpected 
movement.  It  feems  they  were  apprehenfive  we  medi* 
fated  hodilities  againft  them^  from  our  (hips  coming  to 
anchor  in  their  bay  ;  they  eameftly  implored  us  to  fpare 
their  humble  dwellings^  which  they  intended  to  re-oc« 
cupy  on  our  departure  ;  and  dwelt  on  their  poverty^ 
which  they  perhaps  concluded  was  their  bed  protec* 
tion,  and  the  ftrongeft  argument  to  allay  European  n* 
pacity. 

Being  obliged  to  fet  fail  without  our  expeAed  fup* 
ply,  we  left  Pulo  Condore  on  the  i8th»  and  pafling 
feveral  iflands  of  different  forms  and  magnitudes,  we  an^ 
chored  in  Turon  Bay,  in  Cochin  China,  on  the  evenii^ 
of  the  26th. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  the  Ambaflador  received  a  vifil 
from  Ceveral  mandarins,  who  came  in  great  ftate.  They 
Were  liberally  entertained ;  but  at  firft  fecmed  averfe  to 
taftc  the  wines  and  other  liquors  which  were  fet  before 
them.  This  referve  appearing  to  arife  from  fear.  Lord 
Macartney  fet  them  an  example,  when  they  indulged 
Very  freely ;  (hewing  a  particular  predileftion  for  cherry 
and  rafbcrry  brandy.  Thefe  chiefs  wore  nearly  the  fams 
kind  of  drefs  as  we  have  defcrlbed  at  Pulo  Condore,  ex« 
cept  that  they  had  a  girdle  of  filver  cordage%     Their  do* 
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Mfcftics  were  clad  in  a  fancy  drcfs,  refembling  TaH^n ; 
and  their  legs  and  feet  were  wholly  bare. 

Intelligence  of  our  arri\'al  having  reached  the  court,  in 
the  evening  of  the  29th  the  prime  rainifter  of  the  itlng  of 
Cochih  China>  attended  by  feveral  mandarins,  came,  in 
his  Majefty's  name,  to  invite  the  AmbafTador  to  dinner* 
His  Excellency  obligingly  accepted  the  invitation,  but 
poftponed  the  day  to  the  4th  June. 

In  the  interim^  he  received  a  prefent  from  the  king> 
confiding  of  a  great  number  of  buffaloes,  hogs^  fowls, 
ducks,  fome.bagsof  rice,  and  fome  jars  of  famptfoo,  a 
Chinefe  liquor,  reckoned  very  delicious. 

We  vifited  the  town  of  Fie-Fou,  wfill^  We  lay  here* 
It  is  nothing  but  an  aflemblage  of  wretched  bamboo 
huts ;  but  it  has  a  good  market ;  ahd  were  the  ihduftry 
of  the  natives  equal  to  the  fertility  of  the  foil,  this  place 
•would  be  remarkably  abundant.  They  feem,  however,  to 
have  little  knowledge  of  agriculture :  they  fubrift,therefore, 
chiefly  on  the  fpontaneous  produce  of  the  earth,  and  make 
their  women  a  principal  branch  of  their  trade.  For  a 
certain  confideration,  they  are  always  ready  to  confign 
them  to  the  fociety  of  Europeans  who  touch  here,  with- 
out any  apparent  fcnfc  of  impropriety.  In  one  of  ouf 
«xcurfions  to  the  (hore,  we  faw  fix  elephants  performing 
a  Variety  of  unwieldy  feats,  for  the  entertainment  of  th« 
mandarins  who  had  aiTcmbled  here. 

The  4th  of  June  was  ufhered  in  with  a  falute  of 
twenty-one  guns  ;  the  royal  ftandard  of  Great  Britain, 
the  St.  George's  enfign,  and  the  union,  were  all  dif* 
played  at  their  appropriate  Rations.  Several  mandarins 
waited  Lord  Macartney's  arrival  on  (hore,  and  attended 
him,  under  an  efcort  of  his  own  troops,  to  the  refidence 
of  the  prime  minifter,  A  collation  was  here  provided  for 
hfm,  confiding  of  all  the  daintier  the  country  afforded  ; 
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after  partaking  of  which,  he  returned  on  board,    intern- 
changing  mutual  civilities  with  his  hofts. 

Th\is  far  affairs  proceeded  to  the  fatisfa^ion  of  all 
parties  in  Cochin  China ;  but  the  mafter  of  the  Lion, 
vrho  had  gone  in  the  cutter  to  take  foundings  in  the  bay, 
having  unrefle6ling1y  begun  to  furvey  the  coaft^  "was  im- 
mediately .feized>  with  feven  men  who  accompanied 
him,  and  carried  prifoners  to  the  capital. 

When  we  firfl  received  this  difagreeable  intelligence, 
the  impreflion  it  made  is  not  eafily  conceived.  It  was 
not  only  the  danger  to  which  our  countrymen  had  cx- 
pofed  themfelves,  that  affe£led  the  embaffy ;  but  as  thb 
kingdom  is  tributary  to  China>  it  was  feared  that  a  rc- 
prefentation  of  this  conduA  might  make  it  appear  cri- 
minal, and  have  an  injurious  eiFe£l  on  all  our  future 
proceedings  ;  and  that  the  objeS  fo  much  at  heart — to 
infpire  confidence,  would  be  changed  into  fufpicion  and 
alarm.  The  good  offices  of  the  mandarins  were  inftantly 
and  earneftly  folicited,  and  one  of  the  interpreters  was 
fent  on  (hore  to  promote  an  inquiry,  and  furnifh  an  ei-' 
planation  ;  and  on  the  13th,  we  had  the  happinefs  to 
fee  the  mafter  and  his  men  return  in  fafety,  after  an  ab- 
fcnce  of  fix  days.  What  they  fulfered,  during  this  pe- 
riod of  fufpenfe,  cannot  well  be  defcribed.  Nothing 
but  a  refped;  for  the  country  to  which  they  belonged,  and 
a  regard  to  the  miffion  on  which  they  were  employed^ 
could  have  faved  them  from  certain  death. 

This  was  not  the  only  unpleafant  event  that  befel  u$ 
here.  We  loft  a  refpeftable  gentleman,  the  purfer  of 
the  Lion,  who  died  after  a  few  days  illnefs  on  the  I2th^ 
and  was  interred  on  (hore  with  all  poffible  folemnity  and 
refpeS. 

On  June  16,  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  we  fct  fail  from, 
Turon  Bay,  with  the  weather  moderate  and  fair,  and  on 
the  20th,  at  fix  P.-  M.  faw  the  land  on  the  north-north- 
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caft  ;  at  eight  the  body  of  the  Grand  Ladrone  bore  north- 
north-eaft.  ' 

Sir  George  and  Mr.  Staunton,  with  one  of  Lord  Ma- 
cartney*s  fecretacies,  were  here  charged  with  letters  and 
bufinefs  to  the  commiflioners,  MeflT.  Brown,  Irvine,  and 
Jackfon,  who  had  been  fent  from  England  to  notify  the 
cxp^fted  embaffy,  and  who  were  then  at  Macao.  Th«y 
accordingly  fet  fail  in  the  Jackall  brig,  accompanied  by 
the  Clarence,  for  that  place.  Mr.  Coa  and  Mr.  Niaung, 
the  two  natives  of  China  whom  we  had  brought  from 
Europe,  accompanied  them  with  the  defign  of  proceeding 
over  land  to  the  place  of  their  nativity. 

Thefe  worthy  charafters  took  leave  of  their  friends  on 
board  the  Lion,  with  whom  they  had  made  fo  long  a 
voyage,  with  genuine  afFeftion ;  but  they  manifefted  all  the 
impatience  natural  to  thofe  who  had  been  feparated  for 
fo  great  a  length  of  time,  and  at  fuch  a  diftance,  from 
their  native  land. 

At  half  pad  eight  in  the  morning  of  the  aift  we  came 
to  anchor  on  the  north  point  of  the  Grand  Ladrone 
ifland. 

On  Sunday  the  23d  the.  Jackall  and  Clarence  returned 
fromMacao.  Sir  George  Staunton  foon  after  went  on  board 
the  Lion,  and  from  what  information  he  had  obtained 
from  the  commiflioners,  the  moft  fanguine  hopes  wer^ 
entertained  that  the  embafly  would  be  crowned  with 
(iiccefs. 

We  now  entered  the  Yellow  Sea,  when  nothing  ma- 
terial happened  tifl  we  arrived  at  the  end  of  this  branch 
of  our  voyage.  We  faw  many  iflands  in  our  paflage, 
and  met  with  feveral  Chinefe  junks  and  fifhing  boats- 
While  in  tUc  Yellow  Sea,  Sir  Erafmus  Gower  thought 
proper  to  name  feveral  rocks  on  the  coaft,  that  had  no 
denomination,  after  the  three  principal  characters  of  ibo 
ijmbafly. 

C  Z 
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On  Sunday  July  2 id,  in  the  afternoon,  the  Lion  easit 
to  an  anchor  in  Jangangfoe  Bay,  when  Lieuts.  Campbell 
9ind  Ommaney,  Mr.  Huttner,  and  Mr.  Plumb,  the  in- 
terpreter, went  in  the  cutter  to  Mettow,  to  learn  if  theiQ 
was  any  track  by  which  the  Lion  could  enter  the  rivert 
or  if  there  was  any  river  on  that  coaft,  by  whofe  navi* 
gation  ihe  could  make  a  nearer  approach  to  Pe-kin,  and 
if  not,  they  were  then  to  concert  meafures  with  the 
mandarin  of  the  pl^ce  for  the  difembaurkation  <^  the 
fuite. 

The  next  morning  the  Endeavour  brig  arrived  from 
Macao  and  Canton  with  difpatche$  from  the  commif- 
fioners. 

On  Tuefday  the  23d  a  mandarin  of  Chufan  fent  a  pre* 
fent  of  twelve  fine  fmall  bullocks,  a  number  of  hogs  and 
9  large  quantity  of  fruit,  rice,  &c. 

On  the  25th  the  cutter  returned,  and  Lieut.  Campbell 
and  his '  company  gave  a  very  pleafmg  account  of  tho 
hofpitality  they  experienced  from  the  Chinefe  at  Mettow, 
having  been  not  only  received  with  the  greateft  civility, 
but  furnilhed  with  every  accommodation  and  neceflarVf 
It  was,  however,  found  abfolutely  impradicable  to  pro- 
ceed farther  with  the  fhips,  as  the  whole  way  to  th» 
mouth  of  the  river  was  a  chain  of  flioals,  with  a  bar 
running  acrofs  the  entrance  of  it  not  more  than  fix  feet 
deep  at  high  water. 

The  Jackall  and  Clarence,  therefore,  failed  with  Mr, 
Huttner  and  Mr.  Plumb  to  Mettow,  to  make  arrange- 
rncnts  for  the  landing  of  the  embafly,  and  to  £x  the 
time  when  the  Ambaflador  Ihould  go  on  fhore. 

On  the  2d  of  Auguft  a  prefent  of  fixteen  bullocks^ 
Jhirty-two  Ihccp,  fome  hogs,  vegetables,  tea,  (iigar,  &c, 
was  fent  on  board  the  Lion.  A  principal  mandarin  aUb 
came  on  board  from  one  of  the  junks,  and  finally  fettled 
vriih  his  Excellency  thp  fucceediBg  Monday  for  thp  dax 
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of  his  difembarkation  ;  and  that  the  heavy  baggage,  &c, 
jhould  be  previoufly  removed  into  the  junks«  The  man- 
darini  after  exprefling  great  furprife  at  our  wooden  pa- 
lacCf  and  the  various  arrangements  and  conveniences  of 
it.  was  hoifted  into  one  of  our  boats  in  the  accommoda** 

■      •  -* 

tion  chair,  a  ceremony  with  which  he  appeared  to  be 
much  pleafed. 

On  Monday,  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  feveral 
junks  came  along- fide  the  Lion  to  receive  the  remainder 
of  the  AmbaflTador'^  baggage,   and  his  Excellency  was 
now  joined  by  the  rcmainde?  of  his  fuite  from  the  Hin-; 
doftan. 

At  eight  o'clock  orders  were  given  to  man  (hip,  pre- 
vious to  his  Excellency's  difembarkation,  which  took 
place  almoft  immediately  ;  when  he  received  three  cheers 
from  the  feamen,  and  a  falute  of  nineteen  guns  from  the 
Lion  and  HindoRan. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  reft  of  the  fuite  took  their  ftations 
on  board  their  diflfer^nt  junks ;  the  AmbaflTador,  Sic. 
George  Staunton  and  fon,  being  on  board  the  Clarenca 
brig. 

The  number  of  junks  occupied  by  the  fuite  and  bag- 
gage amounted  in  all  to  twenty  fail.  At  two  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon  we  faw  the  town  of  Mcttow  ;  and  at  three 
the  junks  came  to  anchor  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
where  the  Jackall,  Clarence,  and  Endeavour  had  arrived 
before  us.  In  the  evening  the  mandarin  fenl  us  an  ac-r 
ceptable  prefcnt  of  drefled  meats,  and  a  variety  of  fruits. 

This  town,  though  extenfive,  has  neither  the  charms 
of  elegance,  or  the  merit  of  uniformity ;  it  is  fituated 
on  a  fwamp,  occafioned  by  the  frequent  overflowing  of 
the  fea,  notwithftanding  the  inhabitants  have  taken  the 
precaution  to  make  an  embankment  on  the  fhore. 

The  houfes  are  built  of  mud,  with  bamboo  roofs ; 
th§y  are  very  low,  and  without  either  floors  or  pave- 
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ments.    At  Tome  dillance  from  the  town  there  are  fevenl 
buildings  of  a  very  fuperior  kind,  which  belong  to  the 
mandarins  of  the  place :  they  are  con(lru£led  of  done 
and  wood ;  the  body  of  the  houfe  being  of  the  former, 
and  the  wings  and  galleries,    of  the  latter,    varioufly 
painted ;  they  are  of  a  fquare  form,  three  (lories  high, 
and  each  (lory  has  a  furrounding  range  of    palifadoes, 
gilt  and  fancifully  painted.     The  ground  fioor  is  fronted 
with  piazzas  ornamented  in  the  fame  manner.     The 
wings  projed  on  each  (ide  the  body  of  the  houfe,  and 
appear  to  contain  a  condderable  range  of  apartments. 

The  mandarins  here  are  attended  by  a  great  number 
of  guards,  infantry  and  cavalry,  who  live  in  tents  pitched 
round  the  refidence  of  the  perfonage  whom  they  ferve. 

The  immenfe  crowd  of  fpedators  who  aflembled  to 
fee  the  Ambaflador  land,  proves  Mcttow  to  be  a  place  of 
prodigious  population.  Many  of  thefe  people  were  on 
horfeback  and  in  carriages,  and  the  banks  of  the  river 
where  the  junks  lay  at  anchor  were  entirely  covered  with 
them. 

The  fort  in  thirplace  confifts  of  a  fquare  tower,  ap- 
pearing rather  to  have  been  conitrucled  for  ornament 
than  public  utility  ;  it  (lands  on  the  margin  of  the  fca, 
and  commands  the  entrance  of  the  river,  but  it  had  not 
a  fmgle  piece  of  ordnance  mounted. 

The  river  here  is  about  a  furlong  over,  and  the  co- 
lour of  the  water  muddy,  its  depth  is  unequal,  being  in 
fome  parts  nine  feet  deep.  In  others  (ix,  and  in  fome 
parts  not  more  than  two. 

The  country  around,  on  both  fides  of  the  river,  is 
Cat,  but  the  foil  is  rich  and  exceedingly  fertile. 

The  whole  of  the  morning  of  Tuefday  the  6th  was 
employed  in  removing  the  baggage  to  the  junks,  hired 
for  the  embaflTy  by  Van-Tadge-In,  a  mandarin  of  the 
fird  clafs,  who  had  been  appointed  to  condud  the  bull* 
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.ncfs  of  the  embafly,  in  cvcxy  thing  that  related  to  the 
refidence,  provifions,  and  journey  of  the  fuitc. 

This  perfon  was  of  a  pleafing  and  open  countenance^ 
and  his  manners  were  polite  and  unaffeded ;  the  appoint* 
ment  of  a  man  of  this  defcription,  while  it  imprefled 
us  with  a  favourable  opinion  of  the  Chinefe  government^ 
ferved  to  encourage  our  hopes  of  fuccefs  with  refpeft  to 
the  objeft  of  our  journey. 

At  noon  the  mandarin's  boat  brought  us  a  quantity 
of  raw  bcef^  bread,  apples,  pears,  (haddocks,  and 
oranges :  the  beef  was  of  a  very  good  quality,  but  the 
bread  was  by  no  means  pleafant  to  our  tade.  The  fliape 
and  fize'of  the  loaves  are  (imilar  to  a  middling  orange 
cut  in  two.  They  are  compofed  of  flour  and  water, 
and  the  fteam  of  boiling  water,  to  which  they  are  ex- 
pofed  for  a  few  minutes,  is  all  the  baking,  if  it  may  be 
fo  called,  which  the  bread  receives.  We,  therefore^ 
found  it  neceflary  to  cut  it  in  flices  and  toaft  it  before  we 
could  reconcile  it  to  our  plates. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  we  received  another  fupply 
of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  \ihole  pigs,  and  poultry  of  all 
forts,  both  roaft  and  boiled. 

The  roafted  meat  had  a  very  oily  tafte,  arifing  from 
'fome  preparation  that  the  Chinefe  ufe,  which  gives  it  a 
glofs  like  that  of  varnifh.  The  boiled  meat,  being  free 
from  this  oily  tafte,  was  far  preferable,  or,  at  leaft,  more 
agreeable  to  us. 

We  here  learned  the  indifference  of  the  Chinefe  con- 
cerning their  food,  and  this  circumftance  made  feveral 
of  us  very  cautious  of  what  we  eat ;  and  as  to  their 
hafhes  and  ftews,  many  refufed  their  allowance,  from 
the  apprehenfion  of  their  being  compofed  of  unwholefome 
flefh. 

Another  circumftance  added  to  the  difguft  we  felt  at 
Chinefe  cookery,  and  furniflied  us  with  ocular  demon- 
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ftrarion  of  the  grofs  appetites  of  the  Chinefe  peo^ 
The  pigs  on  board  the  Lion  being  aflRsded  with  a  difoidcf 
irhich  proved  fatal  to  theni>  feveral  were  thrown  over- 
board ;  the  Chinefe  belonging  to  the  junb  immediately 
got  out  their  boats  and  picked  up  thefe  difeafed  carcafes> 
*i^hen  having  drefled  a  part  of  them,  they  appeared  to 
make  a  very  comfortable  meal,  at  the  fame  time  ridi* 
culing  us  for  our  extravagant  delicacy. 

The  junks,  or  Chinefe  veflels,  are  built  of  beach 
wood  and  bamboo,  with  a  flat  bottom,  from  thirty  to 
an  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  from  about  ten  to  thirty 
in  breadth. 

Mr.  Acydci  fon  gives  the  following  defcription  of  that 
on  which  he  was  on  board.*  «<  On  the  firft  deck  Vras  a 
'<  range  of  very  neat  and  commodious  apartments, 
♦*  which  were  clean  and  decorated  with  paintings ;  they 
<*  coniiiled  of  three  fleeping  apartments,  a  dining  par- 
**  lour,  with  a  kitchen,  and  two  rooms  for  fervants  ;  the 
<<  floor  is  made  to  lift  up,  by  hatches  all  along  tht 
*^  junky  to  each  of  which  there  is  a  bfafs  ring :  beneadi 
**  is  an  hold,  or  vacant  fpace  for  containing  lumber ;  and 
<^  the  quantity  of  goods  that  can  be  ftowedaway  in  thefe 
••  places  is  almoft  incredible. 

''  On  the  upper  or  main  deck,  there  is  a  range  of 
•*  fourteen  or  fifteen  fmall  chambers,  allotted  fbr  th* 
•*  ufe  of  the  men  belonging  to  the  junk,  and  an  apart- 
**  ment  for  the  captain  or  owner  of  the  vcfleK 

*Mn  the  lower  deck  the  windows  are  made  of  Wood, 
**  with  very  fmall  fquare  holes,  covered  with  a  fof  t  of 
*'  glazed,  tranfparcnt  paper ;  the  faflies  are  divided  into 
•*  four  parts,  and  made  to  take  out  occafionally,  either 
««  to  admit  the  air  for  coolnefs,  or  to  fweeten  the  apart- 
•*  ments.     On  the  outfide  there  is  a  coloured  curtdn, 

*  OOavo  edition  of  Account  of  the  EadmOj  to  China^  ^  ^ 
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f  that  extends  from  one  end  of  the  junk  to  the  others 
**  which,  in  very  hot  weather,  is  unfurled  and  fixed  up 
**  to  (hade  the  apartments  from  the  heat  of  die  fun* 
*<  There  arc  alfo  (butters,  which  Aide  before  the  win- 
<<  dows,  to  prevent  the  eifeSs  of  cold  weather^  or  any 
**  inclemency  of  the  feafon. 

^^  There  is  a  gang- way  on  both  fides  of  the  vejDfel, 
**  about  thirty  inches  broad,  by  way  of  palfage,  without 
*^  entering  into  any  of  the  apartments ;  and  though 
'<  many  of  thefe  ve(rels  carry  from  two  to  three  hundred 
«*  tons,  they  only  draw  three  ftet  Di^at^,  fo  that  they 
'*  can  be  worked  with  eafe  and  fafety  in  the  moft  ftoaly 
'<  rivers.  Some  of  thefe  junks  have  two  mails,  though, 
*'  in  general,  they  have  but  one,  with  a  very  aukward 
<'  kind  of  rudder ;  but  the  more  elegant  vefleh  of  this 
**  kind,  which  I  have  juft  defcribed,  are  only  cdiciilated 
'*  fof  the  navigatioh  of  a  river,  as  they  are  not  con- 
^'  ftruded  with  fofficient  ftrength  to  rcfift  the  violent  rfL 
"  fedls  of  wind  and  weather," 

AH  Ytflels  ni^bich  navigate  the  ri^fe^s  in  China  have  a 
lamp  H^M  to  tht  mail  head,  a^  (bM  ti  it  is  dark,  to 
prevent  atccldents  which  might  otherwifij  happen  |r(Mii 
veflels  running  foul  of  each  oth^r.  Thefe  limps  arc 
mad^  of  tranfparcnt  paper^  Witjfi  charaficrs  painted  6h 
them,  to  notify  the  name  of  the  junk^  or  the  rank  df 

m 

any  paffcngers  on  board  it ;  and  the  numbed  of  ligbts  arO 
proportioned  to  the  rank  of  tfce  perfons  who  occupy  the 
junks.  The  fame  notification  is  given  in  the  day-time 
by  filken  enfigrts  with  planted  charadew.  Froiti  the 
prodigious  numbed  of  junks  which  navigate  thi^  river,  a 
Tery  'pleafmg  effeft  is  produced  by  ftich  an  alTemblage 
of/lights  nioving  along  thfe  vi^atcr.  ' 

'  Oh  the  rtiorning  of  the  7  th  the  AmbaflTador  paid  a  vifit 
to  the  principal  mandarin  of  Mettow,  to  take  leave; 
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ftnd  at  eleven  o'clock  the  whole  fuite  proceeded  on  thelf 
voyage. 

On  the  8th  we  received  a  large  fupply  of  tea,  rttgar« 
bread,  vegetables  of  all  forts,  a  large  quantity  of  fruit, 
confifting  of  apples,  pears,  grapes,  and  oranges^  and  a 
quantity  of  provifions  of  different  kinds  ready  drefled ; 
ihefe  fupplies  were,  indeed,  at  all  times  fumifhed,  in 
the  greateft  abundance.  We  likewife  received  a  fuppiy 
.of  wood  and  charcoal  for  culinary  ufes. 

Words  can  but  faintly  convey  the  effe&  which  the  no- 
velty and  beauty  of  the  fcene  produced  on  our  minds,  as  we 
pafled  throrgh  a  country  rich  in  the  charms  of  nature  and 
jpf  art.  Cultivation  every  where  around  feemed  to  have 
^xhauftcd  its  diligent  refources.  The  fields  were  en- 
riched with  its  toils,  and  prefentpd  a  view  oi  various 
crops,  a^  luxuriant  as  fancy  can  conceive ;  this  fcene  wa^ 
alfo  heightened  by  the  abundance  of  flieep  and  the  moft 
}>eautifu)  cattle,  wh jch  were  feen  grazing  in  the  inea- 
dows. 

The  gardens,  on  the  CQurfe  of  the  ftream,  appes^ 
alfo  delightful ;  they  are  equally  adapted  for  pleafure  and 
tttility ;  and  hqweyer  much  Europeans  may  plume  theoi- 
felves  on  their  fupprior  knowledge  in  agricMlturc,  gart 
dening,  and  ornamental  defign,  the  Chinefe,  in  moft  re^ 
fpcfls,  would  bear  away  the  palra.  Their  tafte,  to  our 
eyes,  may  be  Icfs  chafte,  but  their  diligence  overcomes 
iiifficuhies,  which  u\  mo(l  countries  wpul^  appear  infur- 
mountable. 

In  this  delightful  voyage,  the  mandarin's  guards 
marched  by  day  along  the  banks  of  the  river,  and  al 
pight  pitched  their  tents  oppofite  where  the  junksHay  at 
anchor.  Both  the  fronts  of  the  tents  on  land,  and^he 
junks  on  the  water,  were  decorated  with  lamps,  whi(^ 
J^Pgcther  produced  a  very  pleafing  effcft. 
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The  centinels)  who  kept  a  regular  watch  during  the 
night,  were  furnifhed  with  a  piece  of  hollow  bamboo^ 
which  they  ftrike  with  a  mallet  at  regular  intervals,  to 
fignify  their  vigilance  and  aftivity.  This  cuftom  the  fol- 
diers  informed  us  was  univerfally  adopted  by  the  Chinefe 
army. 

At  an  early  hour  next  morning  the  gongs  gave  the 
lignal  for  failing.  Thefe  inftruments  are  circular>  made 
of  brafs)  and  fomething  refembling  the  cover  of  a  large 
culinary  vcflel ;  when  ftruck  with  a  b.rgc  mallet,  covered 
with  leather,  they  produce  a  found  that  may  be  heard 
farther  than  the  European  trumpet  or  bell,  in  the  rooni 
of  which  they  are  fubftituted. 

With  the  ufual  fupply  of  provifions,  for  the  firft  time^ 
we  received  a  jar  of  the  country  wine,  of  about  three 
gallons:  the  mouth  of  this  veflel  was  clofed  with  a  large 
plantain  leaf  covered  with  a  top  of  clay,  to  which  was 
affixed  a  label,  on  which  were  certain  Chinefe  chara&ers. 
This  wine  poflTeffes  a  good  body,  but  the  tafte  is  (harp 
and  unpleafant ;  in  its  colour  it  refembles  Lifbon, 

In  paffing  feveral  populous  towns,  on  both  fides  ofi 
the  river,  the  foldiers  quartered  or  refidcnt  there^  were 
drawn  up  on  the  banks  to  falute  the  AmbaiTador,  while 
rrowds  of  fpeflators  filled  every  acceflible  fpot  of  view. 

The  uniform  of  a  Chinefe  foldier  deferves  a  defcriptiop.. 
It  confifts  of  black  nankeen  trowfers,  over  which  a  kinf 
tof  cotton  (lockings  arc  drawn.  Their  fhoesj  which  are 
alfo  made  of  cotton,  are  extremely  clumfy,  broad  at. 
the  toes,  iand  furnilhed  with  immoderately  thick  foles;. 
From  the  top  of  their  trowfers  is  fufpended  a  purfe^ 
which  contains  their  money.  They  have  neither  fhirti 
nor  waidcoats,  but  only  a  large  black.nankeen  mantlq 
with  loofe  fleeves^  turned  up  and  fringed  with  red-co-^ 
loured  cloth  of  the  fame  fabric.  A  broad  girdle  con- 
fines this  loofc  robe,  ornamented  in  front  with  a  kini 
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of  plate,  fald  to  be  a  compodtion  of  rice.  A  pip^  And 
bag  for  tobaccOi  hangs  from  this  girdle  on  one  fidcy  and 
a  fan  on  the  other*  Thcfe  appendages,  and  a  fupply  of 
tobacco,  are  allowed  by  the  Emperor. 

The  Chinefe  troops  >¥erc  ahvays,  when  we  faw 
them,  drawn  up  in  fingle  ranks,  with  a  great  number 
of  colours  or  ftandards,  made  chiefly  of  green  filk,  with 
a  red  border,  and  ornamented  with  golden  characters. 
They  wear  their  fwords  on  the  left  fide,  with  the  point 
forwards,  fo  that,  when  they  draw  them  they  put  their 
hands  behind  their  backs,  and  linflieath  thcai  without  be- 
ing  immediately  perceived ;  a  manoeuvre  which  they 
execute  with  great  dexterity,  and  which  is  well  adapted 
for  the  purpofes  of  attack.  Under  their  left  arm  is  flung 
a  bow  ;  and  on  their  backs  is  hung  a  quiver,  generally 
containing  twelve  arrows,  others  are  armed  With  match- 
locks of  a  very  rufty  appearance. 

On  all  occalions  when  the  Chinefe  troops  are  called 
.  to  do  military  honours,  a  temporary  arch  covered  with 
filk  is  placed  at  each  ,end  of  the  line,  in  which  the  man- 
darins fit  till  the  perfon  to  be  faluled  appears,  when  they 
(;ome  forward  and  make  their  appearance*  Near  thcfe 
arches  are  three  fmall  fwivcls  about  two  feet  and  a  half 
in  length,  which  are  fixed  in  the  ground  with  the  muzzle 
pointing  to  the  air :  thcfe  are  difcharged  as  the  perfon 
to  be  honoured  pafles  the  mandarin  at  the  end  of  the  line. 
This  method  of  firing  falutes  the  Chinefe  have  adopted 
to  prevent  accidents,  obferving,  that  a  loaded  gun  fhould 
never  be  levelled  but  at  their  enemies.  In  the  manage- 
mem  of  artillery  and  fire  arms,  it  is  not  to  be  expeAed 
that  Europeans  can  derive  much  improvement  fronx  the 
inhabitants  of  the  caft ;  the  caution  they  employ  on  oc- 
cafions  of  rejoicing  to  prevent  accidents  from  them  might 
give  the  wifcft  nations  a  Icflbn  ;  for  we  well  know  that 
Jtt^lancholy^  and  frequently  fata!  srccidents  are  occafioned 
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lirom  the  want  of  fimilar  regulations^  on  our  days  of 
pubUc  rejoicing. 

Tbe  foldiers  have  a  tuft  of  hair  on  the  back  of  their 
keski^  which  is  plaited  down  the  back,  and  tied  at  the 
extremity  with  a  riband.  The  reft  they  (have.  Tbej 
<over  their  heads  with  ihallow  draw  hats,  bound  under 
the  chin,  and  decorated  with  a  red  plume  of  camel's  hair* 
According  to  our  ideas,  there  is  litiW  nailitary  appeanuiC^ 
in  the  compofition  of  a  Chinefe  foldier's  drefs. 

In  failing  up  the  river,  we  faw  numbers  of  luftic  ha^ 
bi rations,  chiefly  conftrv£^ed  of  mud,,  with  fome  few  ^f 
ftone.  The  country  women,  with  the  cur^ofity  natural 
to  their  fex,  advanced  to  fee  the  procfffion.  The/ 
(eemed  to  walk  with  difficulty  ;  having  their  feet  sloA  an- 
cles bound  with  a  red  fillet  to  confine  their  growth; 
«nd  as  this  pra£lice  commences  with  their  ijvfancy,  it  is 
affoniihing  that  they  can  walk  at  all*  Their  front  liair 
is  combed  back  on  the  crowu  of  the  head,  clubbed,  and 
ftecorated  with  artificial  Qowers  ai)d  filver  pins ;  the  hind 
bair  is  then  brought  up,  and  fecured  under  the  club* 
Except  thefe  decorations  of  the  head  and  the  bandage 
on  their  feet,  the  drefs  of  the  Chinefe  women  differs  but 
vlittle  fromtha>tof  the  fokUers. 

Our  progrefs  was  by  no  means  rapid ;  but  we  were 
every  moment  attracted  by  fome  new  objects,  which  prcit* 
vented  our  wiih  for  greater  expedition.  In  the  courfe  of 
one  day's  failirig,  which  could  not  exceed  twenty-four 
miles,,  we  pafled.  fuch  an  unmenfe  number  of  junks,  aiui 
(aw  fuch  crowds  of  people,  as  .would  almoft  exceed  beliei 
did  we  attempt  calculation.  Independent  of  the  moving 
fcene,  the  river  itfelf,  fpacious  and  meandering,  was  a 
Aoble  objed  ;  and  the  diverfity  of  its  banks,  and  the  views 
which  occafionaily  opened  over  a  rich  and  varied  country, 
nifpuld  have  afforded  a  fcope  to  the  mod  glowing  pencil* 
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On  the  loth,  we  for  the  firft  time  faw  the  pIaritatIoa# 
of  the  tea-tree.  This  plant,  which,  from  being  origin 
nally  an  ufelcfs  luxury,  has  now  become  a  ncceflary  ill 
fo  many  cbuntries,  we  have  before  defcrib^d,  a  repetition 
here  would  therefore  be  needlefs.  Plentiful  as  tea  ap- 
pears to  be  in  this  province,  it  is  not  within  the  reach  of 
the  lower  claffts,  as.  the  crew  of  the  junks  were  glad  to 
jteceive  our  tea  leaves,  which  they  dried,  and  then  boiled^ 
to  procure  their  favourite  beVeragc.  Tea  is  univerfally 
ufed  in  China  without  fugar ;  and  as  tlie  natives,  parti- 
cularly the  lower  orders,  frequently  dry  and  reboil  th^ 
leaves  for  Tome  weeks  fuccefllvely,  they  unite  economy 
iRTith  gratification. 

We  this  day  pafled  feveral  populous  villages,  compofed 
of  very  neat  hbufes  built  of  brick  of  one  ftory,  from 
every  one  of  which  the  Aipbaflador  received  the  fame 
honours  which  have  been  already  defcribed.  The  crowds 
of  people  were  beyoiid  all  calculation^  and  imprefled  od 
our  minds  an  exalted  idea  of  the  immenfe  population  of 
the  Chinefe  empirei  Nor  was  the  number  of  junks  that 
appeared  on  the  river  lefs  aftonifliing  ;  being  fometimei 
fo  numerous,  that  the  water  was  covered  with  them. 

On  the  morning  of  the  nth  we  approached  the  city 
Tyen-Sing.  The  banks  of  the  river  here  prefcnted  fields 
of  millet  and  rice,  and  the  number  of  fpedlators  thsrt 
met  us,  both  in  veflels  and  by  land,  was  as  great  as  be- 
fore. For  nearly  two  miles  we  obferved  a  range  of  fak 
heaps,  difpofed  in  columns,  and  covered  with  matting ; 
but  whether  manufaftured  on  the  fpot,  or  for  what  pur- 
pofe  fuch  a  prodigious  quantity  was  colleOed,  we  were 
not  able  to  afcertain* 

The  noifc  and  fhouts  of  an  inntlmcrable  multi* 
tude  of  people  attended  our  entrance  into  the  city, 
which  is  a  very  populous  and  extenfive  place.  Tho 
boufcs  are  built  of  brick,  and  are  in  general  two  ftoiiet 
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|iigh>  covered   with  tiles  ;    but  the  want  of  regularity 
pficnds  the  eye  ;  and  the  (Ireets  are  To  uncommonly  nar* 
irow,  that  not  more  than  two  pcrfons  can  walk  a-bretft* 
Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  Ambafladory  who  was  re* 
Reived  with  military  honours,  went  in  full  form  to  vifit 
the  chief  mandarin.     His  palace  is  in  the  centre  of  a 
garden  ;  it  is  large  and  lofty,  palifadoed  in  front,  gilt 
and  painted  in  a  very  fanciful  form.     Even  the  external 
walls  are  decorated  with  paintings  ; '  and  the  roof  is  coated 
with  that  bright  yellow  varnifh  we  have  often  noticed. 
Here  the  ambaflador  and>  fuite  partook  of  a  cold  colla- 
tion, at  which  all  the  dainties  of  the  country  were  col- 
)eded,  •  particularly  confeftionary. 

A  play  was  alfo  performed  as  a  mark  of  refpeA  and 
a^ention  to  I^rd  Macartney.     The  theatre  is  a  fquare 
building,  built  principally  of  wood,  and  eredcd  in  the 
front  of  th?  mandarin's  palace.     The  ftage  is  furroundcd 
with  galleries  ;  and  the  whole  was  decorated  with  a  pro- 
fiifion  of  ribands,   and  (ilken  dreamers  of  various  co- 
lours.     The  theatrical  exhibitions  confifted  chiefly  of 
reprefentations  of  imaginary  battles,  with  fwords,  fpears, 
and  lances;  in  which  the  performers  acquitted  themfelves 
with  an  aftonifhing  adivity.     The  fcenes  were  beauti- 
fully gilt  and  painted,  and  the  drelTes  of  the  adors  were 
ornamented  in  conformity  to  the  fcenery.     The  exhibit 
^on  was  varied  with  an  agreeable  variety  of  very  curi- 
ous deceptions  by  flight  of  hand,  theatrical  machinery, 
^nd  that   fpecies  of  agility   which  we   call  tumbling ; 
IBvherein  the  performers  executed  their  parts  with  fuperior 
fuklrefs   and   activity.     A   band   of  mufic,  conflding  of 
wind  inftrumpnts,  enlivened  the  fcene.     The  novelty  of 
which  pleaCpd  the  eye,  rather  than  delighted  the  ear. 
The  feni^lp  char^Aers  were  performed  by  eunuchs,  for 
fhe  delicacy  of  the  Chinefe  would  be  fliocked  at  the  pub- 
lic exhibition  of  their  wopien. 
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When  the  Axnbsflador  and  attendants  returned  mt 
board,  he  was  /alutcd  by  three  pieces  of  fmall  ordnance^ 
fuch  an  immenfe  number  of  people  accompanied  them, 
in  every  kind  of  conveyance  capable  of  fioating,  that  ac- 
cidents appeared  inevitable.  We  were  witnefs  to  one, 
where  part  of  the  deck  of  an  old  junk  giving  way,  fmni 
the  enormous  preflfure  of  fpedators,  conilgned  feveral 
perfons  to  a  watery  grave. 

A  >ery  liberal  fupply  of  proviiions  had  betn  feat  #i 
before  we  embarked,  together  with  a  fupply  of  wine  fo- 
perior  to  that  we  have  before  noticed  :  from  the  fupep- 
abundance  of  our  provifions  we  entertained  the  citwt 
who  navigated  the  junks ;  thus  converting  the  hofpitatity 
of  the  country  to  the  benefit  of  its  natives^  for  which 
mark  of  attention  they  teftified  a  due  fenfe  of  gratitiKk. 

A  prefent  having  been  made  of  three  parcels  of  txh 
loured  filk  by  the  mandarin  Tyen^Sing,  to  the  ^oMSff 
Mr.  Maxwell,  by  the  diredion  of  tbd  Acdbarflador,  &- 
tributed  them  among  the  fuhe  ^  but  it  not  being  poffiUl 
for  every  one  to  have  an  equal  (hare,  k  wz^  determin^j) 
after  two  pieces  were  diftributed  to  each  of  the  geHtie* 
men,  that  the  remainder  (hould  be  difpofed  of  by  diwring 
lots,  by  which  means  every  perfon,  whether  mechanic, 
fervant,  mufician,  or  foldier,  had  an  equ^l  chance. 

The  weather  had  been  exceilively  hot  for  fome  d«y^ ; 
and  at  an  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  1 2th  of  Aiigoft 
we  were  vifitcd  by  a  moft  tremendous  Aorm  of  thund^, 
lightning,  and  rain,  which  is  not  unufual  in  thiscltmile. 

It  was  found  neceflary,  during  feveral  hours  iti  this 
day,  to  employ  men  to  tow  the  junks  along.  In  Cillli% 
numbers  follow  this  laborious  vocation,  to  which  fHtr^ 
are  called  when  the  wind  or  tide  fails*  A  rope  is  fladi 
to  the  mad,  and  another  to  the  head  of  the  junk.  Tbefe 
are  of  a  length  proportionable  tOf  the  breadth  of  the  river, 
and  arc  fixed,  one  at  each  end,  to  a  (Uck  of  afbout  AiftJ 
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Inches  long.  This  Is  thrown  over  the  head,  and  refts  oa 
the  bread,  forming  a  kind  of  harnefs.  Every  draught!- 
inan  is  furnifhed  with  a  ftmilar  apparatus^  and  when  all 
are  ready,  the  leader  gives  the  (ignal  to  advani^e  :  thej 
a£t  in  concert,  and  proceed  with  a  meafured  ftep,  which 
is  regulated  by  a  kind  of  muGcal  tone,  conftantly  re<» 
peated.  The  fatigue  thefe  ufeful  drudges  undergo^ 
would  appear  excefGve  to  any  but  the  Chinefe  \  they 
wade  through  marfhy  banks,  and  flalk  through  muddy 
foil,  with  a  perieverance  that  claims  at  once  our  pity  and 
admiration. 

Next  day,  when  we  received  the  ufual  fupply  of  pro- 

vifions,    we   fet  about,  cooking  them  ourfelves;   being 

perfedly  difgufted  with  Chinefe  filthinefs  in  regard  to 

their  victuals.     With  refpe6t  to  rice,  however,  they  d6«> 

ferve  the  praife  of  cleanlinefs.    They  wafli  it  well  in 

cold  water,  and  drain  it  through  a  fieve,  then  throw  it 

into  boiling  water,  and  when  pulpy,  take  it  out  with  a 

4adle,  and  put  it  into  another  clean  veflel,  where  it  i% 

fuffered  to  remain  till  it  becomes  quite  white  and  dry» 

In  this  form  it  is  ufed  for  bread.     Indeed,  boiled  rice, 

and  fometimes   millet^    with   vegetables,    fried  in  oil, 

conftitute  the  ufual  food  of  the  lower  clafs.     They  eat 

regularly  every  four  houi:s  of  the  day,  and  feldom  vary 

.their  humble   repaft.      Their  tables  are  about   a  foot 

iiigh  ;  on  them  a  large  veflel  of  rice  is  placed,  and  each 

perfon,   fitting  on  the  floor,  helps  himfelf  into  a  fmall 

bafon.     The  vegetables  are  taken  up  with  a  couple  of 

chop-flicks,    and  eaten  with  the  rice.     On   pariicylar 

days  of  rejoicing  or  facrifice,  a  more  genial  diet  is  ufed, 

.  ^ut  feldom  on  any  other  occafion.     The  ufual  beverage  is 

a  weak  infuGon  of  tea. 

Amid  the  new  and  extraordinary  things  whigh  in 
fach  rapid  fucceflJon  caught  the  view,  perhaps  the  number 
^f  the  uihstbitanu  ih^  every  where  prefent^d  thcmftlTcs, 
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was  the  mod  wonderful :  it  may  be  thought  to  bor* 
der  on  the  marvellous,  but  it  is  a  certain  fad  that  we 
could  not  pafs,  fewer  than  four  thoufand  junks  in  the 
courfe  of  this  day. 

On  the  14th  the  weather  was  extremely  hot  and  fultry, 
and  the  mufquitos  fo  troublefome,  as  to  prove  a  very  pain- 
ful interruption  to  our  repofe. 

We  continued  to  pafs  extenfive  fields  of  millet  and 
rice,  and  the  country  maintained  its  charader  for  ferti- 
lity, cuhivation,  and  abundance ;  though  in  feveral 
p^s  it  aflfumed  a  more  varied  and  irregular  appearance 
than  we  had  yet  feen. 

In  the  forenoon  we  pafled  a  large  town  called  Cho- 
tung-poa,  pleafantly  fituated  on  the  banks  of  the  river. 
The  hoiifes  are  of  brick,  but  moftly  only  one  ftory  in 
height ;  walls  are  ereded  in  the  front  of  them,  over 
which  we  difcoverdd  a  great  number  of  women  viewing 
the  junks  as  they  pafled.  The  fpe^tors,  whom  curio- 
fity  had  led  to  the  banks  of  the  river,  were,  asufual,  in 
prodigious  numbers. 

Soon  after  leaving  Cho-tung-poa,  we  came  to  a  fork 
of  the  river,  over  the  lateral  branch  of  which  there  vreie 
two  bridges  of  two  arches,  conftrudled  with  the  appear- 
ance of  much  architedural  ability.  At  a  fmall  diftance 
we  faw  the  ruins  of  another  bridge  of  one  arch,  originally 
built  of  hewn  (lone,  which  bore  the  appearai^ce  of  Eu- 
ropean mafonry.  At  a  fmall  diftance,  oh  a  gentle  emi- 
nence, flood  the  palace  of  the  mandarin,  built  of  done, 
two  llorics  high, '  in  a  pleafing  ftyle  of  archite£lure,  with 
a  flight  of  ftcps  afcending  to  the  door. 

■ 

At  fix  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  came  to  ahchor  near 
the  fliore,  and  in  a  fhort  time  aftier  the  grand  mandarin 
ofTyen-fing,  efcorted  by  a  numerous  train  of  attend- 
ants; came  to  pay  His  refpe^s  to  the  Ambafllador ;  k 
troop  of  men  preceded  him,  ^b6'  were  ouplo/ed  itk 
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fliouting  aloud  as  they  came  on,  in  order  to  notify  his 
approach.  This  party  was  followed  by  two  men  carry- 
ing large  filk  umbrellas,  with  pendent  curtains  of  the 
fame  materials,  to  (helter  the  palankin  from  the  rays  of 
the  fun  ;  then  followed  a  large  band  of  ftandard-bearers, 
who  were  fuccecded  by  foot  foldicrs.  The  mandarin  in 
his  palankin  appeared  next,  and  a  large  efcort  of  cavalry 
dofed  the  pjrocelfion. 

The  mandarin  of  Tyen-fing  remained  with  Lord  Ma- 
cartney about  an  hour  ;  and,  on  his  return,  the  procef- 
fion  was  rendered  more  brilliant  by  a  great  number  of 
people  bearing  lamps  and  torches. 

On  the  15th,  the  heat  ftill  continued  to  be  extreme,. 
but  the  country  flill  prefented  an  equally  fertile  appear-, 
ance,  and  the  large  fields  of  corn  which  we  paffed,  ap-, 
peared  to  be  in  crop  and  cultivation  equal  to  any  which, 
are  the  boaft  of  England.  We  this  day.pafled  a  large 
plantation  of  tea,  where  there  was  a  vad  number  of 
l^xes  ranged  in  order,  for  the  purpofe  of  packing  the 
tea. 

The  banks  of  the  river  became  more  aiid  more  diverfi- 
fied  ;  and  the  alternate  view  of  extenfive  meadows, 
luxuriant  fields,  and  beautiful  gardens,  did  not  fuifer  the 
gratification  of  the  eye,  or  the  mind,  to  be  for  a  moment 
fufpended. 

In  the  evening  we  walked  along  the  fhore  ;  the  cora 
was  almoft  ripe,  agriculture  appeared  in  its  mod  pleafing 
form,  and  copious  plenty  feemed  to  vie  with  the  immenfe 
population  of  this  ailoniihing  empire. 

As  we  continued  on  our  voyage,  the  villages  became 
more  numerous  and  populous,  until  we  arrived  at  the 
city  of  Tong-tchew  on  the  i6th  of  Auguft  in  the  after*- 
noon,  and  here  our  voyage  ended. 

Soon  after  our  arrival,  the  conducting  mandarin,  ac- 
companied by  Lord > Macartney  and  Sir  George  StauntoHf 

E  2 
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went  on  fliorc  to  infpca  the  place  which  the  Chinefe  had 
prepared  for  the  landing  the  prefents  and  baggage.  It 
contained  about  the  fjpace  of  an  acre,  fenced  in  with 
matting,  and  furnifhed  with  long  (beds  made  of  up* 
rights  of  woody  covered  with  matting,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent  the  packages  from  being  injured  by  damp.  The 
ground  was  entirely  covered  with  mats,  and  the  place  well 
guarded  on  all  fides  by  mandarins  and  foldiers. 

A  building,  termed  a  temple,  was  allotted  for  the  refi? 
dence  of  the  cmbafly,  and  the  whole  fuite,  of  every  de- 
fcription,  received  an  invitation  from  the  grand  manda^ 
lin  to  partake  of  a  public  breakfaft,  which  was  to  be  pro- 
vided here  on  the  next  morning,  and  during  the  ftay  of 
the  embafly  at  this  place  ;  notice  was  therefore  given  ta 
t2ch  junk,  and  orders  ifliied  for  difembarking.  Acr 
cordingly,  Lord  Macartney  and  Sir  George  Staunton  fee 
out  in  two  palankins,  which  had  been  (ent  for  them, 
and  were  eCcorted  to  the  temple  by  a  party  of  Chinefe 
foldiers.  The  breakfad  was  compofed  of  various  ftews, 
made  difhes,  meat  of  all  kinds,  eggs,  tea,  wines,  fniit, 
and  confeSjonary. 

Every  exertion  was  made  to  land  the  baggage,  and 
prefents,  with  (peed  and  fafety ;  and  for  this  purpofe  a 
number  of  Chinefe  porters  were  ordered  to  each  junk, 
and  fuch  enuilation  was  difplayed  in  this  fervicc,  that 
moft  of  it  was  (afely  lodged  in  the  depot  before  night. 
Two  Chinefe  officers  infpeded  every  ^afe  and  package  at 
the  gate  of  the  inclofure,  of  which  they  appeared  to  take 
a  written  account,  and  paftpd  marks  correfpondent  witfc 
their  minutes  on  every  feparate  article,  for  not  a  (ingle 
box  was  fufFered  tq  pafs,  till  it  had  undergone  this  c^ 
remony. 

The  temple  appropriated  for  the  refidence  of  the  env 
'bady,  yr^Sj  in  faft,  the  habitation  of  a  timber  mer* 
fib^ntf  ^nd  hired  by  the  Chinefe  government  for  thl^ 
purpofe:   it  ftands  about  a  mile  d|fbwt  from  the  city  9  ^ 
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ft  a  neat,  low  bulling,  of  one  ftory  high,  and  confiftsof 
fbveral  courts,  which  were  feverally  occupied  by  the  foU 
diers,  fcrvants,  Ambaflador,  and  fuite.  The  foldiers 
court  was  next  the  entrance  ;  beyond  thi$  was  the  fer- 
vants  quarter,  oppofite  to  which  is  a  fquare  building  of 
one  room,  conlecrated  to  religious  worftiip.  In  the 
middle  of  this  ftands  an  altar,  fupporting  three  porcelain 
flatues  as  large  as  life ;  and  on  each  fide  are  candlefticks, 
containing  candles,  which  are  lighted  regularly  when- 
ever any  perfon  is  paying  his  devotion,  and  regvilarly  at 
morn  and  eve.  Before  the  images  (lands  a  pot  fiill  of 
duft,  into  which  a  number  of  long  matches  arc  thruft, 
which  are  likewife  lighted  during  the  celebration  of  wor- 
Aip.  The  devotees  having  finiflied,  the  candles  and  the 
matches  are  extinguifhed,  and  an  attendant  on  the  altar 
ftrikes  a  bell  thrice  with  a  mallet.  All  perfons  prefent 
then  kneel  before  the  images,  inclining  their  heads  three 
times,  with  their  hands  clafped,  which  they  lift  over 
their  heads  as  they  rife.  Such  is  the  Ample  ceremony  of 
the  daily  worfhip  of  the  Chinefe,  invariably  obfervcd 
from  the  humbled  to  the  higheft,  from  the  peafant  to 
the  emperor.  This  worfhip  obtains  the  appellation  of 
Ghin-chin-jofh,  or  the  fervice  of  God. 

The  court  adjoining  this  dpmeftic  chapel  was  occupied 
by  the  Chinefe  as  a  kitchen  ;  from  thence  there*  is  a  cir- 
cular entrance  to  that  part  of  the  building  which  was  par- 
ticularly alTigned  to  the  Ambaflador  and  his  fuite. 

It  furrounds  a  fpacious  court,  which,  was  ufed  as  4 
dining  apartment  on  the  occafion  ;  on  one  fide  there  was 
a  platftirm,  raifcd  on  two  (lepSj  with  a  beautiful  roof^ 
fupported  by  four  gilt  pillars  \  a^d  fin  awning  was 
ftretched  over  th^  whol^  court  to  prote£l  it  from  the  heat 
of  the  fun.  Lamps,  confiding  of  frames  of  box-wood, 
covered  with  tranfparent  filk  and  flowered  gauze  of  va* 
no\i$  colourF|  added  much  to  the  pleafing;  cffcSt  of  tjip 
»Upmii}at|oii, 
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The  dinner  ferved  up  for  the  Ambaffador  and  his  camr  # 
pany,  confided  of  about  one  hundred  different  difliciyk;^ 
drefT^  according  to  the  faihion  of  the  country :  they  coii!^j 
lifted  principally  of  (lews,  ferved  up  in  fmall  haihnii^j 
without  either  table-cloths,  or  knives  and  forks. 

During  the  time  of  dinner,  a  great  number  of  Chinefi^J 
crowded  round  the  table,  and  not  only  expreiled  tbdr- 
furprife  by  peculiar  anions  and  geftures,    but  feemed 
highly   diverted    with   the  difplay   of  European   man* 
ners. 

A  guard  of  Britifh  foldiers  attended  the  AmbafTador's 
apartments  ;  but  as  we  were  removed  from  public  view, 
thefe  centinels  were  placed  at  the  outer  gate,  and  the  en* 
trance  of  the  inner  court,  that  they  might  attrad  the  no- 
tice of  the  Chinefe,  and  give  confequence  to  the  diplo- 
matic miflion,  in  the  opinion  of  the  people  of  the  coun- 
try ;  a  circumftance  on  which  the  fuccefs  of  the  embafiy 
was  fuppofed  in  a  great  meafure  to  depend,  and  which 
fpeaks  pretty  plainly  the  erroneous  fentiments  imbibed 
refpeSing  the  perfons  we  had  to  treat  with. 

In  the  feveral  apartments  appropriated  to  the  ufe  of 
the  embafly,  Chinefe  fervants  were  diftributed,  to  fupply 
thofe  who  were  difpofed  to  call  for  drink,  with  hot  and 
cold  tea,  cold  and  hot  water,  ice  water,  ice. 

The  city  of  Tong-tchew  is  about  fix  miles  in  cir- 
cumference, almoft  fquare,  furrounded  by  a  wall  thirty 
feet  high,  and  fix  broad,  to  which  an  external  ditch  is 
added,  in  the  mod  acceffible  fpots.  It  has  three  gates, 
each  well  fortified,  and  may,  altogether,  be  confidered 
as  a  ftrong  place. 

The  houfes  are  almoft  univerfally  of  wood,  one  ftory 
high,  with  exterior  decorations  in  the  Chinefe  ftile,  but 
iTiOft  of  them  are  deftitute  of  furniture.  The  (hop  is  the 
principal  room;  before  this  are  high  pillars,  fupporting 
an  av/riing  covered  with  painting  and  gilding,  and  deco^ 
rated  v^iiii  ftrcamers>   which  indicate  the  commodities 
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to  be  fold ;  and  fometimes  a  wooden  figure  is  fuper- 
added)  to  dire£l  to  the  fpot. 

In  the  form  and  fize  of  the  houfes  and  (hops  there  is 
very  little  variety  ;  the  fame  plan  prevails  throughout  the 
city  io  almoft  every  refpeS.  The  flreets,  indeed,  are  of 
different  breadths,  but  all  of  them  have  a  pavement  on 
each  fide  for  the  accommodation  of  the  foot  paflengers. 

As  a  fubflitute  for  glafs,  a  thin  glazed  paper  is  ufed  ; 
but  fome  of  the  palaces  of  the  higher  clafles  ar6  furnifhed 
with  filk  to  admit  the  light. 

Tong-tchew  feems  to  carry  on  a  very  extenfive  trade  ; 
an  immenfe  number  of  junks  refort  to  it,  and  the  popula* 

tion  is  computed  at  nearly  half  a  million. 

• 

The  Ihortnefs  of  our  ftay,  and  our  ignorance  of  the 
language,  rendered  it  impoflible  to  obtain  any  correft 
idea  of  the  nature  of  the  municipal  government. 

The  curiofity  of  the  people  was  fo  very  troublefome 
during  our  excurfion  round  the  city,  that  we  were  fre- 
quently obliged  to  feek  an  afylum  in  the  (hops  till  the  ga- 
zing multitude  had  dlfperfed. 

The  fecond  day  after  our  arrival,  the  ordnance  and 
ftores  were  examined,  and  a  trial  made  of  the  guns  in 
the  pre  fence  of  the  Ambaflador,  which  were  found  tp 
anfwer  perfcftiy  well ;  after  which  his  Excellency  and 
the  reft  of  the  fuite  dined  as  on  the  preceding  day. 

In  the  evening  his  Excellency  was  vifited  by  the  chief 
mandarin,  accompanied  by  Van-Tadge-In.  A  band  of 
mufic  performed  during  his  ftay,  with  which  the  vifitors 
feemed  vaftly  pleafed. 

We  had  hitherto  efcaped  without  a  death,  or  any  feri- 
ous  illnefs  in  the  cmbafly,  {ince  we  entered  China  ;  but 
this  evening  we  loft  Mr.  Eades,  one  of  the  mechanics, 
by  a  violent  flux,  with  which  he  had  been  fome  time  af- 
iiided.  Toimprefs  the  natives  with  a  favourable  idea  of 
the  folemnity  of  our  funerals,  Lord  Macartney  directed 
that  the  deceafed  Ihould  be  JMfBrred  with  military  ho* 
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Dours.  Colonel  Bciifon  therefore  gave  orders  for  th^ 
trdops  to  appear  with  their  fide  arms,  except  tho(^  wh» 
were  appointed  to  fire  over  the  grave.  In  China,  cof- 
fins are  kept  ready  made  ;  Mr.  Plumb  was  therefore  re* 
quelled  to  drdcr  one  ;  they  are  chiefly  of  the  fame  fizc 
for  all  grown  perfonsy  are  ftrong  and  very  heavy ;  ii 
'^'  fbape  fomewhat  like  a  flat-bottomed  boat,  and  the  lid  il 

fecured  with  a  cord  inftead  of  nails.  Having  procured 
one  of  thefe  receptacles  of  mortality,  we  placed  the 
corpfe  in  it  with  all  poflible  decency ;  and  as,  by  fome 
(Irange  accident,  there  was  no  clergyman  attached  to  the 
embafly,  Mr.  Anderfon,  an  attendant  on  his  Lordfhipi 
Was  called  on  to  ofliciate  on  this  mournful  occafion. 

At  nine  o'clock  the  order  of  the  procoflion  was  formed 
as  follows  t 

A  detachment  of  the  royal  artillery,  with  arms  rc- 
verfed. 

The  coffin  carried  on  men's  ftioulders. 
Two  fifes  playing  a  funeral  dirge. 
The  pcrfons  appointed  to  ofliciate  at  the  grave; 
The  fervants,  mechanics,  &c.  two  and  two. 
The  troops,  which  clofed  the  whole,  excepting  fevcral 
of  the  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  embafTy,  who  accom- 
panied it. 

The  proccffion  being  thus  prcvioufly  marflialled,  pro- 
ceeded flowly  to  the  burying-ground,  at  about  a  quarter 
of  a  mile's  diftance  from  the  AmbafTador's  refidence, 
where  pcrmillion  for  interment  had  been  granted,  with  a 
liberality  far  fuperior  to  what  would  be  experienced  ii 
Great  Britain  by  a  follower  of  Confucius  or  Fo, 

An  immenfc  concourfc  of  fpefiators  were  allured  by 
the  novelty  of  the  fccne  to  accompany  us.  Perhaps  the 
mod  fplendid  exhibition  in  any  European  city  would  not 
have  procured  a  larger  aflfembly.  The  body  wa^  com* 
mjtted  to  the  ground  wj^due  folemnity,  and  the  prcv^C- 

virent. 


mitted  to  the  ground  with  due  folen 

fioxi  jetunyd  ia  the4iJwder  as  it 
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Wc  obferved  that  the  graves  were  very  ftiallovr,  having 
no  greater  depth  than  what  is  jiift  neceffary  to  cover  the 
coffin  ;  and  that  the  Chinefe  have  memorials  of  marble 
and  (lone  as  writh  us,  charged  with  infcriptions,  and 
fome  of  the  monuments  here  exhibited  traces  of  no  ordi- 
nary fculpture.  This  receptacle  of  duft  was  of  very  con- 
fiderable  extent,  but  without  walls.     Except  in  the  vici-  ^.V 

nity  of  large  towns,  there  are  no  public  burial  grounds  :  *   ' 

in  the  country,  the  deceafed  repofc  in  the  premifes  where 
they  lived. 

Several  mandarins  this  day  paid  a  vifit  to  the  Ambaf- 
fador,  and  notified  that  the  day  following  was  appointed 
for  the  embafly's  departure  to  Pe-kin.  Thefe  vifits  wc 
confidered  as  a.  favourable  omen  of  our  ultimate  fuc* 
Cefs. 

At  a  very  early  hour,  on  the  morning  of  the  21ft  of 
Auguft,  the  fignal  was  given  by  beat  of  drum,  to  pre- 
pare for  our  departure.  The  foldiers  were  firft  marched 
off,  and  then  the  fervants  ;  for  both  of  whom  covered 
waggons  had  been  provided.  The  gentlemen  of  the 
fuite  followed  in  light  carts,  but  the  Ambaffador,  Sir 
George  Staunton,-  and  the  interpreter,  had  each  a  palan- 
kin  carried  by  four  men.  In  point  of  equipage  and  ap- 
pearance, this  proceffion  was  mean,  indeed  ;  it  funk  the 
diplomatic  dignity  of  the  nation,  and  mortified  thofe 
who  compofed  the  embafTy,  for  the  carts  which  carried 
the  foldiers  and  fervants,  were  wretched  paft  defcrip- 
tion. 

After  leaving  Tong-tchew,  we  entered  a  fine  cham- 
paign country,  through  which  we  travelled  on  a  road 
of  uncommon  breadth  and  beauty.  A  foot  pavement, 
about  fix  yards  wide,  occupied  the  centre,  and  on  each 
fide  feveral  carriages  had  room  to  run  a-breaft.  Roads 
of  a  fimilar  defcription  conduA  to  the  capital  from  the 
principal  towns  of  the  empire ;  and  thefe  are  kept  ia 

M     ■ 
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perfeft  repair  by  labourers  regularly  difpofed^  and  con- 

ftaplly  employed. 

We  reached  the  town  of  Kiang-Fou  by  feven  in  the 
morning,  and  as  it  was,  probably,  a  matter  of  general 
notoriety,  when  we  were  to  enter  Pe-kin,  the  con- 
courfe  of  people  who  filled  every  acceflible  fpot  of  view, 
and  even  crowded  on  us,  exceeded  what  we  had  hitherto 
feen  of  Chinefe  population.  To  our  mortification  wc 
here  obferved,  that  our  appearance  excited  rather  more  ri- 
dicule than  rcfpeft  ;  and  burfts  of  laughter  accompanied 
every  tranfient  fight  of  us  from  our  contemptible  vehicle. 

Such  was  the  appearance  of  an  embafly  which  quitted 
England  with  the  view  of  prepoflefling  the  Chinefe  widi 
exalted  feniiments  of  the  grandeur  and  opulence  ot  the 
Eiilidi  nation,  and  for  the  purpofe  of  obtaining  thofc 
poliiiv.al  diiiindions  and  commercial  privileges  which  no 
other  European  nation  could  boaft. 

We  flopped  nearly  an  hour  at  Kiang-Fou,  and  received 
fome  reficlhnTients.of  meats,  tea,  and  fruits,  of  which 
thofc  in  the  inferior  department  partook  in  the  open  yardi 
and  thofc  of  the  upper  in  mifcrable  rooms  adjoining. 

V^an-'Iadge-In  like  wife  ordered  fome  joau,  an  un- 
pleafant  Chinefe  wine,  to  be  diftributcd  to  the  attend- 
ants of  the  embafly.  This  he  did  from  the  benevolent 
motive  of  enabling  them  to  refid  the  calls  of  appetite, 
till  another  oppcrtnnity  offered  of  gratifying  thera, 
which  at  prcfcnt  could  not  be  afcertained.  When  fum- 
moned  to  prepare  for  our  departure,  a  fcene  of  contufion 
cnfucd,  not  calculated  to  imprefsthc  numerous  beholders 
with  a  very  favourable  opinion  of  Englilh  manners,  nor 
to  wipe  off  the  unfavourable  impreffion  already  made ; 
indeed,  it  was  with  difliculty  that  the  mandarins  could 
affign  the  whole  to  their  refpcdivc  vehicles.  Of  the 
face  of  the  country  between  this  town  and  Fc-kin,  it  is 
impofliblc  to  fpeak..  Myriads  of  people  intercepted  oar 
view, 

ft 
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We  pafTed  beneath  feveral  beautiful  triumphal  arches 
On  entering  the  fuburbs  of  the  metropolis  ;  where  the  mag- 
nificence difplayed,  fervedonly  for  a  contrail  to  the  mean* 
nefs  of  our  appearance,  and  of  courfe  added  to  qjur  mor- 
tification and  regret. 

At  two  in  the  afternoon  we  reached  the  gates  of  the 
imperial  city  of  Pekin.  Ordnance  and  troops  are  fta- 
tioned  at  every  gate  ;  and  though  the  olive  branch  of 
peace  bleffes  Pe-kin  with  almoil  a  perpetual  fliadc,  the 
arts  of  defence  and  of  prudent  caution  are  neither  neg- 
lected nor  unknown.  As  we  have  before  defcribed  this 
city,  we  fhall  here  only  make  fuch  obfervations  as  have 
not  before  occurred. 

On  the  moft  moderate  computation,  from  the  fouth 
gate  to  the  eaft  gate  is  a  fpace  of  ten  miles.  This  was 
our  route  through  Pc-kin  ;  and  every  ftep  prefented  fome . 
new  objevfl  to  arrcft  our  attention.  The  ftreets  are  fpa- 
cious,  clean,  and  commodious,  well  paved,  and  well  re- 
gulated. An  exaft  police  is  kept  up  ;  and  as  every  pub* 
lie  fundlionary,  from  the  higheft  to  the  lowed,  is  atten- 
tive to  the  difcharge  of  his  duty,  order,  ncatnefs,  and  ac- 
tivity, are  every  where  perceptible.  Large  bodies  of 
fcavengers  are  employed  in  feparatc  diftridls  in  removing 
every  fpecies  of  filth  ;  and  another  clafs  of  men  fprinklc 
the  ftreets,  to  prevent  the  duft  from  incommoding  pafTen- 
gers,  or  injuring  the  gaudy  wares  and  elegant  manufac* 
tures  which  every  (hop  prefents  for  fale. 

In  the  capital,  as  indeed  in  almoft  every  town  in  China, 
the  pride  of  architectural  elegance  and  embcllifhment 
fc^ms  to  be  chiefly  difplayed  in  the  (hops.  The  tradef- 
xnen  wifely  lay  out  the  grcateft  expenfe  in  that  apart- 
ment which  brings  them  in  the  moft  profit ;  henCe  the 
(hops  in  general  are  magnificent,  while  their  domcftic 
accommodations  are  neither  numerous  nor  great. 
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In  Pe-kin,  many  thoufands  derive  their  livelihood 
from  the  exercife  of  their  bufinefs  in  the  ftreets.  Thefc 
itinerant  tradefmen,  according  to  the  nature  of  their  bu- 
fmefs,  either  carry  bafkets  over  their  (boulders,  or  a  kind 
of  pack.  Street  barbers  are  very  numerous  ;  they  carry 
with  them  the  implements  of  their  trade,  being  a  chair, 
a  fmall  (love,  and  a  water  bafon.  Their  cuftomers  fit 
down  in  the  ftreet,  where  the  operation  is  performed, 
A  pair  of  large  fteel  tweezers,  fnapped  with  force,  gives 
the  fignal  that  the  barber  is  at  hand  ;  and  in  a  country 
where  it  is  impofTible  that  any  perfon  can  entirely  (have 
himfelf,  if  he  complies  with  the  eftablifhed  mode,  this 
mud  be  a  lucrative  trade. 

Strtet  auftioneers,  apparently  poflTefled  of  all  the  lovT 
eloquence  and  the  vociferous  exertions  of  that  craft,  pre- 
fent  themfelves  frequently  on  a  kind  of  platform. 

The  principal  ftreets  being  of  enormous  length,  arc 
fubdivided  by  arched  gateways,  under  each  of  which  the 
name  of  the  partial  ftreet  is  written  in  gilt  charaders. 
Thefe  arches  continually  appearing,  ferve  as  central  ol>. 
jefls  for  the  eye  to  repofe  on. 

The  women  here  frequently  prefent  themielvcs  from 
the  galleries  in  front  of  their  houfes ;  and  amid  the  im- 
menfe  concourfc  that  were  aflTembled  to  view  our  procef- 
fion,  perhaps  there  were  more  women  in  proportion  thaa 
we  fhould  l^ave  feen  in  any  priitcipal  town  of  Europe. 
They  poflefs  delicate  features,  the  efFefts  of  which  they 
heighten  by  cofmetics.  They  alfo  apply  vermilion  to 
the  middle  of  their  lips,  marking  along  the  middle  a  ftripe 
of  the  deepeft  die.  Their  eyes  are  fmall,  but  very  cx- 
preflive  ;  and  their  brilliance  is  contraftcd  by  a  peak  of 
black  velvet  or  filk,  fet  with  ftones,  which  depends  from 
the  forehead  to  the  infertion  of  the  nofe.  Their  feet  ap- 
pear to  be  of  the  natural  fizc,  and  are  free  from  tholft 
bandages  we  have  before  mentioned.     la  hGt,  the  wo- 
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men  Teem  to  enjoy  as  much  liberty  in  this  place  as  is 
confiftcnt  with  the  delicacy  of  the  fex ;  nor  is  jealoufy, 
as  far  as  we  could  judge,  a  predominant  pailion  among 
the  m^n  ;  at  lead  in  this  part  of  the  empire. 

In  our  way  through  the  city,  we  met  a  funeral  pro- 
cefTion.  The  coffin  was  covered  by  a  rich  canopy,  with 
filk  curtains,  highly  ornamented,  and  hung  with  efcut- 
cheons.  It  was  placed  on  a  large  bier,  and  had  a  great 
number  of  men  to  fupport  it,  who  advanced  with  a  flow 
and  folemn  (lep.  A  band  of  mufic  followed,  playing  a 
kind  of  dirge  ;  and  after  them  came  the  friends  and  re«> 
lations  of  the  deceafed,  in  dreifes  of  black  and  white. 

Faffing  the  eaftern  fuburbs,  we  again  entered  a  rich 
and  beautiful  country,  and  foon  arrived  at  Yeumen-man- 
yeumen,  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces^  diflant  about  five 
miles  from  the  city.  Here  we  found  rather  a  fcanty  and 
indifferent  rcfr'efliment,  but  being  much  fatigued  with 
the  extreme  heat,  and  the  various  impediments  we  had 
met  with  from  the  concourfe  of  people  in  our  way,  the 
idea  of  reft  was  our  mod  acceptable  gratification. 

This  palace  is  low,  both  in  fituation  and  building. 
We  entered  it  by  a  common  ftone  gateway,  guarded  by 
foldiers  ;  beyond  this  is  a  kind  of  parade,  in  the  centre  of 
which  is  a  fmall  lodge  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
mandarins  in  waiting.  The  body  of  the  palace  is  di-  . 
vidcd  into  two  fquarc  courts,  equally  deftitute  of  ele- 
gance and  convenience ;  the  windows  of  the  apartments 
are  formed  of  lattice,  covered  with  glazed  and  painted 
paper ;  and  tliroughout  the  whole  range  there  was  no 
other  furniture  than  a  few  ordinary  tables  and  chairs. 
Not  a  bed  or  bedftcad  was  any  where  to  be  fcen ;  the 
Chinefe  having  nothing  of  this  kind,  indead  of  beddeads 
they  ufe  a  large  wooden  bench,  raifed  about  two  feet 
froqi  the  ground,  and  bottomed  with  bamboos  or  wicker 
work.      On  one    of  thefe  feveral  pcrfons  may  fpread 
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their  mattrefTes,  it  was  therefore  fortunate  for  us  that  vre 
had  brought  our  hammocks  and  cots  with  us. 

Every  thing  about  this  refidence  evinced  that  it  had 
been  long  defcrtcd  or  neglected ;  and,  indeed^  a  more 
unpromifing  fituation  for  a  royal  refidence  could  no  where 
le  found.  The  fituation  is  naturally  fwampy  ;  it  is  fur- 
Tounded  by  an  high  wall,  and  two  ponds  of  ftagnant  wa- 
ter communicated  their  mephitic  odours  to  every  apart- 
ment. Some  fmall  grafs  fields,  indeed,  belong  to  the  pa- 
lace ;  but  thcfc  too  were  an  exception  to  the  general  cul- 
tivated appearance  of  the  country.  In  (hort,  centipedes, 
fcorpions,  and  mufquetos,  infeftcd  every  part  of  this  pa- 
lace ;   and  for  fuch  inhabitants  it  was  folely  adapted. 

Yet,  difaerctabic  as  the  internal  (late  of  our  refidence 
was,  we  were  cut  off  from  all  external  communication.. 
Soldiers  and  mandarins  guarded  every  avenue  ;  and  the 
cmbaffy  could  be  confidcrcd  in  no  other  light  than  as  pri- 
foncrs  of  ftatc  ;  receiving,  like  them,  a  daily  allowance 
from  the  government  which  opprelFes  them. 

The  AmbalTador's  apartments  were  guarded  night  and' 
day  by  Briiiih  centinels  ;  and  to  keep  up  fome  appear- 
ance of  dignity,  of  which,  indeed,  we  appeared  to  have 
but  little.  Lord  Macartney  required  that  a  table  (hould 
be,  in  future,  furnifiied  for  himfelf,  Sir  George,  and 
Mr.  Staunton,  diflincl  from  the  other  gentlemen  of  his 
fiiite.  This  requifition  was  readily  complied  with ; 
from  this  time  therefore  he  dined  in  his  own  apartment, 
while  the  upper  ranks  of  thofe  who  attended  on  the  em- 
balFy,  had  a  table  prepared  for  them  in  one  of  the  courts, 
and  beneath  the  fliade  of  a  tree,  which  feemed  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  general  wretchcdncfs  of  the  place.  Even 
the  prcfents  were  fo  carelefsly  depofited,  and  fo  much  ex- 
pofed  to  the  fun,  that  there  was  rcafon  for  apprehending 
that  fome  of  them  would  receive  confidcrable  injury 
from  their  unfavourable  fituation;  a  temporary  flied  waj 
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therefore  immediately  erefted,  to  which  they  were  fpee^ 
dily  removed. 

The  Ambaflador  being  very  mucli  diffatisfied,  and  ha- 
ving juftly  conceived  a  difguft  at  his  treatment  and  fitua- 
tion,  made   a   ferious  requifition  for  a   refidence   more 
fuited  to  the  chara£ler  which  he  fuftained,  and  better 
calculated  for  the  convenience  and  accommodation  of  the 
cmbafly.     To  obtain  this  objed,  Mr.  Plumb,  the  in-' 
terpreter,   made  feveral  vifits  to  Pe-kin,  and  at  laft  fuc- • 
£eede4  Mtjijlhk  ^plication :  little  occurred  worthy  of  a 
g  uie  remainder  of  our  (lay  in  this  uncom- 
abode,  in  which  we  continued  till 
this  month,  which  was  appointed 
arture  for  Pc-kin, 
feveral  unpleafant  altercations  took 
■^bers  of  tlie  embafTy  and  the  fol- 
iner  could  ill  brook  the  dif^xraceful 
|y  confinement  within  the  walls  of 
jsitter  pertinacioufly  oppofed  every 

t.  Col.  Benfon  in  particular  was 
nied  the  liberty  of  pafling  the 
;iat  he  made  a  refolute  attempt  to 
i  which  produced  a  very  unplea- 
^lel,  however,  was  not  only  forced 

■ 

j)ut  was  alfo  threatened  with  very 
iment  from  the  Chinefe  who  were 

not  unfrcquent, 
confcquences 
ine  miifion.  Conciliatory  meafurcs  by 
•Titeans  of  negotiation  would  certainly  have  been  prefer- 
able and  far  more  prudent  than  menaces,  which  could 
not  be  carried  into  effefl,  and  altercations  with  thofe, 
who  in  the  pundlual  difcharge  of  the  duty  impofed  oa 
them,  "were  rather  objefts  of  refpeil  than  of  enmity  and 
cppofition,  -  It  muft,  however,  be  acknowledged  that  it 
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•    .  1  i        . Ji(Slive   of  future  ill 
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was  a  very  humiliating  circumftance  to  be  made  prifonerl 
ivhen  upon  a  miflion,  that  by  the  laws  of  European  na- 
tions pofTefTes  almoft  univerfal  privileges^ 

So  much  pleafure  did  every  perfon  attached  to  the  em- 
bafly  feel,  at  the  profped  of  leaving  this  wretched  place^ 
that  every  neceflary  preparation  was  made  for  the  pur- 
pofe  in  the  (horteft  polTible  fpace  of  time.  Some  of  the 
prefents  and  the  more  delicate  articles  of  art  or  manufac- 
ture, as  chandeliers,  mathematical  apparatus,  clocks, 
time  pieces,  &c.  were  left  here,  left  they  fliould  be  in- 
jured by  frequent  removal. 

The  bufmefs  of  our  fetting  off  was  as  ufual  a  fcene  of 
confufion,  but  by  eleven  o*clock,  to  our  great  fatisfadion, 
the  proceffion  fet  out  on  its  return  to  Pe-kin,  but  with  the 
fame  wretched,  beggarly  accommodations  as  it  came; 
we  arrived  however,  without  any  accident,  at  the  north- 
gate  of  Pe-kin  about  one  in  the  afternoon.  This  wa?  the 
counter-gate  to  what  we  had  entered  in  our  former  pro- 
ceflion  through  Pe-kin,  and  prefented  new  views  of 
ftreets  and  buildings*  A  pagoda  attraded  our  notice  in 
our  progrefs,  being  the  firft  we  had  found  an  opportunity 
of  obferving.  It  (lands  in  the  centre  of  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, adjoining  to  a  mandarin's  palace ;  is  fquare,  built 
of  (lone,  and  gradually  dimini(hes  from  the  bottom  till  it 
terminates  in  a  fpire.  It  rifes  to  the  height  of  fevcn 
(lories,  and  has  a  gallery  near  the  lop,  encompaired  by  a 
rail  with  a  projcdling  canopy,  from  which  hung  a  curtain 
of  red  filk. 

As  it  is  probable  our  return  was  unexpeSed,  we  paflfed 
with  facility  through  the  (Ireets,  and  foon  arrived  at  a 
princely  palace  belonging  to  tl>e  Viceroy  of  Canton, 
who,  it  feeras,  was  a  (late  prifoner  here  for  fome  mifcon- 
duft  in  office.  This  palace  confifts  of  twelve  large  and 
fix  fmaller courts  :  it  is  built  of  a  grey-coloured  brick,  rf 
mjOft  excellent  workman(hip,  but,  except  two  detached 
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edifices,  which,  were  occupied  by  Lord  Macartney  and 
the  fecrctary  to  the  embafly,  the  palace  was  only  one 
ftory  high,  though  this  was  of  unufual  elevatrbn.  Every 
thing  without  and  within  convinced  us  we  now  lodged 
in  a  palace ;  the  embellifliments  were ,  in  the.  firft  ftyle 
of  Chinefe  tafte  ;  and  in  regard  to  th<i  beauty  of  colours 
and  the  brilliant  efFe£t  of  houfe  painting,  no  nation  can 
enter  into  competition  with  this.  The  glofly  effeft  of 
japan  is  every  where  perceptible,  without  the  interven- 
tion of  varniih  ;  for  we  were  convinced,  that  the  beauty 
produced  arofe  from  fome  ingredients  in  the  original 
compofition. 

The  apartments  were  very  fpacious,  and  hung  with 
the  mod  elegant  paper,  enriched  with  gilding.  Lord 
Macartney's  refidence  was  Angularly  fuperb,  and  more- 
over had  an  elegant  private  theatre  belonging  to  it ;.  and^ 
in  a  word,  all  ranks  and  defcriptions  were  accommo- 
dated in  a  (lile  that  gave  fatisfadlion,  and  deferved  ac- 
knowledgment. Here,  however,  the  furniture  was 
iieither  valuable  nor  m  any  quantity.  Chairs  and  tables, 
a  few  platforms,  covered  with  bamboo  matting  and  car- 
pets, were  the  only  moveables  in  a  palace  whofe  decora- 
tions, both  external  and  internal,  would  not  have  dif- 
graced  the  refidence  of  the  Emperor  himfelf* 

In  feveral  of  the  courts  there  are  artificial  rocks  and 
ruins,  which^  though  not  very  congenial  to  their  fitua- 
tion,  are  formed  with  confiderable  Ikill,  and  arc  in  them- 
felves  very  happy  imitations  of  thofe  objefts  they  were 
defigned  to  reprefcnt.  To  thefe  may  be  added  the  tri- 
umphal arches,  which  arife,  with  all  their  fanciful  de- 
Vices,  in  various  parts  of  the  building,  giving  it  a  novel 
but  pleafing  appearance*  .    . 

Under  the  floor,  in  each  of  the  principal  a^^rtmentSj 
is  a  ftove,  with  a  circular  tube,  which  conveys  warm  air 
to  every  part  of  the  room  above.     W^  faw  no  chimnies 
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U  dUs  CMM^,  ttd  uudcrAioDd  that  ftdV€ft(iipj^Iifldf  Wtfll 

«)nro6al  ^vftrtft  thit  univ^fal  ciiftcMii'. 

Tbb  (oppUcs  for  lh6  table  wore  id  Ae  bcJII  ftife  rf 
QUiiefis^  Uving^  tet  cmfiftmg  more  of  ftews  and  haflic^ 
Aia  IbUd  joints.  lii  tbis  ttfyed,  however^  we  ha4  no 
feafim  to  complam ;  6iit  the  fame  fufpiciout  yi^lanei 
was  empioyed  tx>  keep  us  within  the  Kxnits  of  our  refi- 
^nce  as  ever ;  and  on  no  pretence  cooM  we  pafs  die 
gates,  or  cve^  fcale  the  wallSj  every  acceflible  part  being 
CM^intly  guarded  by  an  a£livc  military  force. 

Wc  were  toM>  tttat  the  palace  in  which  we  were  confined 
was  built  by  the  Viceroy  of  Canton,  at  the  expenfe  of 
ene  hundred  thoufand  pounds,  the  fruits  of  his  exadions 
white  in  that  office  ;  and  that  thefe  exa£lions  were  chiefly 
made  on  the  Englift.  ^ 

Though  we  wiihed  that  our  condninmcc  in  this  pla^ 
might  be  of  no  long  duration,  as  it  was  impoflible  to 
make  any  progrefs  in  the  grand  objeS  of  our  miffioa 
tHl  we  had  an  interview  with  the  Emperor,  yet  every 
arrangement  was  made  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  tat^ 
baiiy,  or  promote  its  convenience.  *  Having  fettled  thJi- 
bufinefs,  we  waited  with  anxious  expeftation  the  returt 
of  a  mandarin,  who  had  been  di'fpatched  to  learn  his  Im- 
perial Majeflly's  pleafiire^  whether  we  (honld  proceed  to 
Tartary,  where  he  was  then  refident,  or  wait  tiHthe 
period  of  his  uftal  return  to  Pe-kin. 

Among  the  mandarifis  who  paid  their  refpeds  to  thi 
Ambai&dor,  on  his  taking  up  his  refrdcnce  here,  diere 
Were  feveral  natives  of  France,  formerly  of  the  ordct 
of  Jefbits,  who  being  prohibited  from  the  promulgjdon 
of  their  religious  tenets,  had  adumed  the  drefs  and 
manners  of  the  Chinefe ;  and  who  had,  on  account  of  their 
learning,  been  promoted  to  civil  rank  among  them. 
Thefe,  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the  interefts 
<rf  the  ccMntry,  in  which  they  were  now  naturaliMt 
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gavt  Lord  Macartney  hopes  of  a  favoundble  iflbe  to  tbe 
important  embafly  he  conduced. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th  of  Auguft^  the  conducing 
mandarin  acquainted  the  Amfaafladory  that  it  was  bis 
Imperial  Majefty's  pieafure  to  receive  him  in  Tartary. 

A   new   arrangement   immediately  took  place,   and 
the  following  gentlemen  belonging  to  the  emba%  wer^ 
feleAed  to  accompany  his  Excellency  intoTartary: 
Sir  George  Staontoni        Mr.  Winder, 
Mr.  Stamiton,  Dr.  Gillan, 

Lient.  Ct>l.  Benfon,  Mr.  Plumb, 

Capt.  Mackintc^,  Mr:  Baring,  and 

l^ieut.  Partfli,  Mr.  Huttner« 

Lietit.  Cisewe, 

Mr.  Mascwcil  was  left  at  Pekin,  with  three  FenrantSi 
tM  (Settle  the  hoitfehold  of  the  Ambaflador,  as,  whatever 
hoA  yet  been  the  cafe,  it, was  now  determined,  Aat  on 
his  return  from  Tartai3r  hts«ftabliihmem  and  appearance 
Aould  be,  as  far  as  poflible,  fitited  to  the  dignity  of  tbe 
ciuura  Aer  he  faftained« 

Dr.  Scott  was  alfo  left,  to  take  care  of  the  frck,  for 
lereml  of  the  foldiers  and  fervants  were^  at  this  ttme^ 
affltded  with  the  bloody  iinx. 

Mr.  Hickcy  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  td  prepare  the 
porUaits  of  the  King  and  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  which, 
with  the  ftate  canopy,  were  to  ornament  the  prefence 
chamber  .of  the  Ambail&dor. 

Dr.  {>tnwiddie  and  Mr.  Barrow  were  left  to  re- 
gulate and  arrange  the  ^refents  which  had  hitherto  re- 
mained at  the  palace  of  Yeumen-raanyeumen,  and  to 
^epare  Attn  for  prcientation  to  the  Emperor  on  the 
Ambaflador^  return. 

The  guardsj  muficians,  and  fervants,  received  order$ 
to  bold  thcmfehres  in  xeadinefs,  with  only  indifpenfable 
ifeoeffinries  i  nd  «Ten  the  ^ntkmen  of  the  fuite  were  to 
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be  as  little  incumbered  as  poflible.  They.wcrc  to  carry 
with  them  only  the  uniform  of  the  embafly  and  a  common 
fuit  of  cloaths :  themuficiansand  fervantswere  tobedrefled 
out  in  a  fuit  of^  (late  liveries,  which,  on  being  un- 
packed^ furnifhed  evident  proof,  that  this  was  not  their 
firft  appearance  in  public  ;  from  feveral  of  their  drcflcs 
bearing  the  names  of  their  former  wearers,  and  from 
fome  circumftances  wc  difcovercd  that  they  had  been 
made  up  for  the  fervants  of  M.  de  la  Luzerne,  late 
French  ambaflador  at  London.  But  whether  they  were 
of  diplomatic  origin,  or  derived  their  cxiftence  from 
the  theatre  or  Monmouth-ilreet,  is  of  little  importance 
to  the  reader.  With  thefe  habiliments,  iuch  as  they 
were,  every  man  fitted  himfelf  out  in  the  beft  manner 
he  could,  at  lead  with  coats  and  waiftcoats^  for  with  re- 
fpedl  to  breeches,  there  were  only  fix  pairs  in  the  pack* 
age,  and  not  a  iingle  hat  accompanied  them.  Such,  in<» 
deed,  was  the  grotefque  figure  they  made,  when  thus 
drefled  out,  that  had  the  party  appeared  as  ridiculous  to 
the  Chinefe  as  they  did  to  each  other^  they  might  rea« 
fonably  have  fuppofed,  that  we  rather  wiihed  to  acquire 
money  by  the  exhibition,  than  to  add  dignity  to  an  cm* 
balTy  of  the  nature  of  that  in  which  we  were  engaged. 

The  Ambaflador  and  Sir  George  Staunton  agreed  t« 
travel  in  an  old  chaife  belonging  to  the  latter,  which, 
on  being  unpacked,  certainly  h^d  none  of  that  gaudy 
appearance  which  diftinguifhes  the  works  of  art  in  China; 
and  fome  of  the  Chinefe  did  aot  hefitate  to  «xprefs  their 
difapprobalion  of  its  external  appearance,  which  was, 
indeed,  pontcmptible. 

When  the  chaife  was  put  in  order  for  the  journey,  a  dif- 
ficulty arofc,  for  which,  as  it  had  not  been  forefecn,  no 
provifion  was  made  \  this  was  to  get  a  couple  of  poftil- 
lions :  at  length,  however,  a  corporal  of  infantry,  who 
had  pnce  been  in  this  Ctyation,  offered  bis  fervice^  an4 
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IR  light-horfeman  was  ordered  to  aflift  him  in  conducting  . 
the  carriage. 

A  man  who  has  teamed  two  trades  is  frequently  ufc- 
fiil  to  himfelf  and  to  others :  this  humble  corporal  wai 
the  only  man  who  could  have  headed  the  Ambaflador^ 
and  conduced  him  on  his  way.  He  and  his  afliftant 
were  permitted  to  exercife  the  horfes  in  the  chaife  for  a 
fliort  time  through  the  ftrcets  of  Pe-kin,  under  a  guard 
of  mandarins  and  foldiers,  and  fuch  crowds  aflembled  to 
fee  this  extraordinary  Tpediacle,  that  authority  was  ab- 
folutely  necefTary  to  reftrain  the  impertinent  irefpafles  of 
curibfity. 

Such  of  the  fuite  as  preferred  riding  on  horfcback 
were  to  be  accommodated  on  giving  in  their  names,  and 
carts  were  to  be  provided  for  thofe  who  preferred  thofe 
kind  of  vehicles  to  the  faddle. 

On  the  morning  of  the  31ft  of  Auguft,  fuch  of  the 
prefents  and  baggage  as  were  intended  to  be  forwarded  to 
Tartary,  being  fent  off,  fome  on  mules,  others  in  cart9> 
and  fome  borne  by  men.  A  number  of  horfes  were 
i}rought,  from  which  the  riders  having  made  a  feledlion, 
very  early  on  the  morning  of  September  the  fecond  we 
began  our  march,  but  meeting  with  frequent  interxiip- 
tion,  it  was  fome  time  before  we  could  pafs  the  city  gate. 
This,  however,  being  efFeded,  we  foon  drove  through 
the  fuburbs,  and  entered  a  rich  and  beautiful  country  by 
a  road  of  great  width,  but  without  any  central  pave- 
ment. After  travelling  about  fix  miles,  we  reached  the 
village  of  Chin-giho,  where  we  were  allowed  our  morn- 
ing refrefhments.  In  our  route- we  pafled  a  great  num- 
ber of  populous  villages,  and  took  up  our  firft  night's 
lodging  at  one  of  the  Emperor's  palaces,  named  Nan- 
fliighec. 

Our   benevolent    conduflor,  Van-Tadge-In,    feemed 
%o  redoqble  his  aAivity  as  we  approached  the  imperial 
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preftnoe.  Wc  were  now  ftirnilhcd  cvary  day  witfi  tht 
bcft  accommodations,  and  received  an  allowance  of  fimt-^ 
cboo,  and  a  kind  of  wine,  which  the  Chincfe  call  jooaw  ; 
die  former  is  m  fpirit  dtftiUed  from  rice  and  millet,  an< 
may  deferve  the  appellation  of  Chinefe  gin. 

From  Pfc-kin  to  Jchol,  the  Emperor's  Tatar  fefc 
icnct,  the  diftance  is  one  hundred  and  fixty  miles,  wkioli 
ytfM  divided  into  feven  days  journies,  that  we  might  have 
die  advantage  of  fleeping  in  an  imperial  cefidence  evesy 
Ji^ht*  This  flattering  mark  of  diftin&ion  is  the  higheft, 
it  bems,  that  can  be  paid,  and  is  never  conferred  even  ok 
the  firft  mandarins.  The  palace  where  we  pafled  d» 
Arft  night  had  hot  Ittde  to  demand  attention,  eithtt*  in 
its  external  appearance  or  its  internal  decoraticms ;  it  was 
environed  by  a  fpacious  garden,  but  to  this  mtc  were  do* 
sied  accefs. 

The  journey  of  this  day  we  computed  at  sfbore 
twenty-five  miles,  which  may  be  confidered  as  a  toi»> 
sable  progrefs^  when  it  is  known  th^t  the  Tame  liorftt 
were  to  take  us  the  whole  journey,  and  the  fame  mat 
were  to  carry  the  baggage  all  the  way ;  and  what  delayvt 
IIS  dill  more,  the  whole  of  our  provifions  were  ordeicd 
and  dreflfed  at  the  feveral  places  through  which  we  jHificd 
on  the  road^  and  conveyed  in  covered  trays,  on  men's 
Iboulders,  to  every  (lage  of  our  journey,  for  our  te» 
frefliment  there. 

We  refumed  our  journey  at  four  next  moming;^  and 
having  pafled  a  populous  village  called  Can-tim,  took 
our  refre(hment  at  the  town  of  Wheazon,  a  pl^ce  of 
ibme  confequence.  From  thence  we  proceeded  through 
dufty  roads,  beneath  a  burning  fun,  till  we  reached  -the 
palace  of  Chan- chin,  where  we  halted  for  the  night* 
This  is  a  fpacious  ftrudure,  covering  a  great  extent  of 
ground,  containing  ten  or  twelve  courts,  and  adorned 
^ith  j^rdens  and  plantations.    The  (urcounding  covotif 
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is  inclofedy  and  in  point  of  fertility  eq;inilled  any  we  baii 
fettn.  It  fed  imxncnfe  herds  of  cattle,  which  are  fmall, 
but  very  fat. 

As  we  proceeded  on  our  journey  the  next  tnomii^ 
the  diftant  country  aflumed  a  mountainous  afped  ;  ferA« 
liry  feniibly  dimini(hed»  and  the  villages  became  move 
thin ;  at  one  of  thcfe,  called  Cua-bu-cow,  we  breaks 
faded  in  a  farm  yard.  About  noon  we  faw  the  city  df 
Caung<chum-fou. 

We  met  nothing  worth  remark  in  this  day's  march, 
except  about  two  hundred  camels  and  dromedaries,  car- 
lying  wood  and  charcoal,  entirely  under  the  dtredHon  of 
one  man. 

The   palace   of  'Caung«>chum-fou  received  us  at  an 

early  hour  in  the  afternoon,  after  a  moft  fatiguing  and 

£fagreeable  journey.     This  palace  appeared  to  be  littW 

different  from  thofe  we  had  before  occupied,  and  the 

treatment  which  the  AmbaflTador  and  his  attendants  re« 

cetved,  correfponded  in  every  refpedt  with  what  they  had 

undergone  before,  in  their  journey  to  and  from  Pe-kim 

It  is  almoft  unneceflary  to  fay,  diat  however  unfavou*' 

table  appearances  might  be,  moft  of  us  gladly  accepted 

of  whatever  was  prepared  for  our  refrefhment ;  and  it 

WiH  be  doubted  by  none,  that  we  received  with  great 

fatisfadion  the  meflage  of  our  conductor,  that  informed 

vs  we  might  retire  to  the  different  apartments  allotted  for 

our  repofe. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  fummoned  together^ 
and  foon  after  departed. 

The  roads  were  now  become  very  indifferent,  and  die 
country  difplayed  a  mountainous  appearance.  At  a  frnaH 
tUfhmce  from  Waung-chau-yeng,  where  we  had  arrivedat 
about  nine  o'clocl^  we  pafled  a  prodigious  arch,  which 
ilretches  acrofs  a  valley,  uniting  two  hills,  the  farther  o£ 
Which  is  crowded  with  afort,  whofe  ramparts  extend  t6« 
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rery  confidcrable  diftance.  Beneath  this  fort  is  a  ftonc  arch-- 
way  conduSing  down  the  hill,  fo  fleep  as  to  render  tra- 
velling dangerous.     In  a  romantic  valley,  at  the  bottom^ 
appears  the  town  of  Waung-chau-yeng  ;  it  is  irregularly 
built|  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  difplays  a  confiderable 
ihare  of  commerce  ahd  opulence.     At  the  extremity  of 
this  town,    a   temporary   triumphal  arch,    ornamented 
with  filken  dreamers,  was  erefted  in  honour  of  the  em- 
bafly,    and  the  AmbalFador  was  complimented  with  a 
band  of  mufic^  and  received  a  falute  from   fon^e  guns 
while  he  palled  between  a  double  line  of  foldiers,  ex- 
tending from  the  arch  to  the  great  wall,  who  difplaycd  a 
martial  appearance  and  military  parade  beyond  what  wo 
had  hitherto  witnefled  in  China,     They  were   regularly 
drawn  up  in  companies,  and  each  regiment  was  didin- 
guifhed  by  a  different  drefs  ;   they  all  wore  a  kind  of 
coat  of  mail,  and  had  their  head  and  flioulders  covered 
with  fleel  helmets ;  their  arms  were  matchlocks,  fabres, 
fpears,    lances,    and  bows   and  arrows,    together  with 
fome  weapons  of,  which  we   knew  not  the   appropriate 
name.  Almoft  every  divifion  varied  in  its  arms  as  well  as 
its  drefs.  The  number  of  divifions  on  each  fide  of  the  road 
were  feventcen,  confiding  of  about  eighty  men  each. 

We  now  approached  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  world, 
the  wall  that  fcparates  China  from  Tartary,  the  mod 
ftupendous  work  ever  produced  by  man.  in  the  vicinity 
are  cantonments  for  an  army  of  confiderable  magnitude ; 
at  the  extremity  of  which  is  a  maffy  gateway  of  done^ 
defended  by  three  iron  doors,  which  guard  the  pafs  be- 
tween countries  formerly  diftinft.  This  wall  we  have 
already  dcfcribed,  when  fpcaking  t)f  the  forts  and  places 
of  defence  in  the  Chinefc  empire,  and  to  that  de(cription 
we  refer  the  reader. 

Man,  and  all  his  works  are  doomed  to  decay.  Time 
has  already  difcovered  its  influence  on  tliis  celebrated 
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•monument  of  labour  ;  and  as  it  is  nbw  nd  longer  tieCeT" 
fary  for  fecurity  or  defence,  fince  the  nations  oh  botfi 
tides  acknowledge  one  fovereign,  no  attentioh  is  paid  to 
its  prefervatioh,  and  it  is  more  than  than  probable,  that 
♦  iRiture  travellers  in  fomc  remote  age,  for  it  will  exift  fot 
ages  ftill,  may  defcribe  its  ruins,  and  paufe  whil^  the]f 
contemplate  the  inftability  of  fublunary  gtandeur.  In 
fome  places  fragments  have  already  tumbled  doWni 
and  in  others  menace  to  incumber  the  plains  they  once 
defended. 

Having  now  pafled  the  Wall,  the  country  aflumed  a 
new  afpeft ;  even  the  climate  appeared  to  be  changed; 
Inftcad  of  high  cultivation,  the  abodes  of  wealth,-  and 

« 

the  buftle  of  commerce,  ncJthing  prefented  itfelf  but 
barren  waftc,  where  art  has  not  yet  difplayed  her  magic 
|»owers. 

The  traveller,  however,  is  amply  com^enfated  by  the 
variety  of  natural  objefts  which  prefent  themfelvcs  t6 
his  view  ;  and  the  lover  of  pifturefque  beauty  finds^ 
amidfl:  all  the  increafing  inconveniencies  of  his  journey, 
ft  fource  of  entertainment  which  makes  him  forget  all 
the  difficulties  he  from  time  to  time  encounters. 

About  fcven  miles  from  the  great  wall,  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  a  very  high  mountain,  which  the  carts  could 
not  afcend  without  an  additional  number  of  horfes.  The 
palT^  through  this  mountain  is  an  additional  pr()of,  if 
fuch  be  wanting,  of  the  genius  and  indefatigable  fpirit  of 
tKc  Chinefe  people,  in  works  that  relate  to  public  utility. 
This  road,  thirty  feet  in  breadth,  is  cut  through  a  folfd 
rock  ;  and  what  app^red  to  us  more  eittraordin;try,  to 
leiTcn  its  declivity,  it  is  funk  fo  muchj  that  it  is  not  lefs 
than  one  hundred  feet  from  the  top  of  the  mountain  to  the 
furface  of  the  road  ;  yet  ftlll  the  afcent  is  tremcndoUSi 
and  at  the  beginning  has  a  very  fearful  appearance^ 
white  on  the  other  fide  the  ytzy  flopei  down  with  a  gentle 
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declivity  between  two  large  mountains  towards  a  beaoti* 
ful  valley. 

After  pafling  this  mountain,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
diftance,  we  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Chaung-flianuvc^ 
fituated  on  a  fmall  elevation  ;  it  is  of  large  dimeniionsi 
and  furrounded  by  an  high  wall,  being  the  refidcnce  of  a 
confiderable  numj)er  of  the  Emperor's  women ;  many  of 
whom  we  difcovered  peeping  over  the  partition  which 
feparated  their  apartments  from  the  part  of  the  palace  af- 
figned  to  the  accommodation  of  the  embafly.  Though 
we  were  not  permitted,  as  may  well  be  fuppofed,  to 
vifit  thefe  ladies,  the  eunuchs  who  were  their  guardians 
came  to  vifit  us.  There  were  feveral  mandarins  among 
them,  to  whom  was  configned  the  care  and  conduft  ef 
this  female  community.  This  palace  is  furrounded  with 
very  extenfive  gardens  and  pleafure  grounds,  but  from  the 
particular  fervice  to  which  they  are  applied,  it  would 
have  been  an  idle  rifle  of  danger,  to  have  made  any  at* 
tempt  to  fee  them. 

We  left  Chaung-flianuve  at  fix  o'clock  next  morning; 
the  road  takes  the  charader  of  the  country,  which  was 
every  where  broken  and  mountainous :  yet  fterile  as  it 
now  appeared,  this  evidently  did  not  proceed  from  any 
want  of  aftivity  in  the  natives.  Every  fpot  capable  of 
cultivation  wias  covered  with  corn  ;  and  in  one  place  wc 
faw  feveral  patches  of  tillage  where  the  declivity 
feemed  to  be  wholly  inaccefliblc.  This  excited  our  ad- 
miration, but  judge  our  furprize  when  we  obferved  a 
peafant  labouring  on  one  of  them,  where  wc  at  firft  could 
not  conceive  how  he  was  capable  of  ftanding. 

A  more  minute  examination  informed  us,  that  this 
peafant  had  a  rope  faflened  round  his  middle,  which 
was  fecured  at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  and  by  which 
this  hardy  cultivaVor  lets  himfelf  down  to  any  part  of  tht 
precipice  where  a  few  yards  of  ground  give  him  cncou^ 
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ragement  to  plant  his  vegetables  or  fow  his  com :  and  in 
this  manner  he  had  decorated  the  mountain  with  thofe 
little  cultivated  fpots  that  hung  about  it.  Near  the  bot« 
torn,  on  an  hillock,  he  had  ereded  a  wooden  hut,  fur- 
rounded  with  a  fmall  piece  of  ground,  planted  with  a 
few  neceifary  vegetables^  where  he  fupported,  by  his 
hazardous  indaftry,  a  wife  and  family.  The  whole  of 
thefe  cultivated  fpots^  which  did  not  appear  to  amount  to 
more  than  half  an  acre,  offered  from  their  fituation,  at 
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fuch  hazardous  diftances  from  each  other,  a  very  curious 
"  example  of  the  natural  induftry  of  the  people. 

We  have  before  noticed,  and  we  again  repeat,  that 
the  wife  policy  of  the  Chinefe  government  is  in  nothing 
more  perceptible  than  in  its  receiving  tfie  greateft  part  of 
the  taxes  impofed,  in  the  produce  of  the  coqntry.  This 
ferves  as  a  fpur  to  the  exertions  of  both  body  and  mind. 
The  landlord  alfo  is  paid  his  rent  in  the  produce  of  his 
farms  ;  and  the  farmer  again  pays  his  labourers  by  an 
allotment  of  fmall  portions  of  land,  from  whence  in- 
duftry, with  a  little  occafional  encouragement,  may  de- 
rive a  comfortable  fubfiftence.  The  only  real  wealth 
of  nations  is  agriculture,  which  is  here  perfedlly  under- 
stood. A  regular  chain  is  edabliihed  between  all  ranks 
for  its  encouragement ;  and  the  artificial  and  unnatural 
medium  of  money,  the  fource  of  wrctchednefs  and  of 
crimes,  is  only  employed  as  the  cement,  not  "as  the  ma- 
terials of  the  building. 

Before  noon  we  arrived  at  the  palace  of  Calla- 
chottueng,  where  we  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  day. 
This  palace  ftands  between  two  lofty  hills  \  it  appears  of 
more  modern  crcftion,  but  is  built  in  ftile  and  iorin,  re- 
fembling  thofe  we  had  already  padcd;  the  apartments  are, 
♦  however,  better  fitted  up. 

At*  this  place  the  AmbafTador  gave  orders  to  pradife 
the  proceffion  and  ceremonies  with  which  we  were  to 
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.^pw?  be£ore  the  imperial  court.  His  Excellenqi 
plesJed  to  approve  of  the  rehoarfal,  ivbich  Was  under  tinv 
direAion  of  Colooel  BpnfQn,  and  during  vhich,  the 
band  played  the  favourite  march,  known  by  the  appelb'» 
tion  of  the  Duke  of  York's. 

On  the  ivcxt  morning,  being  the  7th  of  Septembers 
^C  continued  our  route  over  a  billy  country,  where  the 
air.  lyas  piercingly  cold.  We  paflfed  feveral  weil-peoplod 
villages*  but  neither  the  cultivation  of  the  country,  not 
it5  population,  will  bear  any.  comparifon  with  that  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  Chinefe  walL 

Earjy  in  th(s  afternoon  we  reachpd  the  palace  of  Calh- 
chotrefliangfu,  much  fatigued  by  the  badnefs  of  the 
roads  ;  this  palace,  in  extent  and  form,  is  equal  to  asy 
we  had  lately  ffen,  hut  we  found  it  tenanted  only  by 
fquirrelf,  which  bounded  round  the  courts  and  haunted 
the  apartments. 

At  fix  o'clock  n^xt  morning  we  continueicl  our  routes 
an4  arrivefiat  one  of  the  Emperor's  pagodas  in  about  two 
hours,  here  we  fou|id  an  abundant  fupply  of  provifioiu^ 
but  we  made  only  a  (lay  fqfficient  to  enable  us  to  arrange* 
Qji^r  drcfs  and  equipage. 

After  travelling  for  about  an  hour,  we  came  to  the,  ' 
\'illage  of  Qiioangcho,  within  a  mile  of  Jehol,  the  ii*- 
pejial  rcfidence.     Here  we  were  marftialled,  and  pro^* 
ceed^dainid  an  immenfe  concourfe  of  fpe£tatprs,  with 
all  the   parade  that  circumftances   would  allow.      Thc» 
foldiers  of  the  royal  artillery  led  the  way,  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Paiifh ;     the   light-horfe  and  infantry    fuc- 
cecdcd,    coirimandcd  by  Lieutenant  Crewe  ;    then   fol- 
lowed the   Ambailador's  fervants,    two  and  two  ;    two 
couriers  ;_  mcc]i:micf3,  two  and  two  ;  muficians,  two  and 
two;    the  gcntliuu-n   of  the   fuite,    two  and    twa;  Sir 
George  Staunton,  in  a  palaukin  ;  the  AmbafTador  and 
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Mr.  Staunton  clofed  the  cavalcade  in  the  poft-chaife,  be* 
hind  which  flood  a  black  boy  in  a  turban. 

The  military,  for  their  numbers,  made  a  refpedable 
fliewy  and  the  gentlemen  of  the  fuite^  it  may  be  reafon* 
nbly  fuppofed,  were  not  forgetful  of  their  dignity ;  in- 
deed, it  is  but  doing  them  juftice  to  fay,  they  ftrove  to 
fupport  it  by  every  external  difplay  in  their  power,  but 
the  generality  were  a  motley  group,  without  even  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  tolerable  uniformity  in  any  part  of  their  drefs 
iO^  appearance.  The  whole  certainly  was  not  calculated 
to  convey  any  extraordinary  ideas  of  the  fplendor  or 
power  of  the  country  from  which  we  came,  but  the  con- 
trary. The  Chinefe  might,  indeed^  poffibly  be  amufed 
with  the  novelty  of  the  fcene,  but  it  was  utterly  im- 
podible  that  riiey  fhould  be  impreffed  with  its  gran- 
4eur. 

Proceeding  with  a  flow  pace,  in  this  ftate  we  reached 
Jehol  about  ten  in  the  morning,  and  drew  up  before  the 
palace  provided  for  the  reception  of  the  embafly.  The 
Britifli  military  formed  a  line  for  the  Ambaifador  as  he 
pafTed ;  but  not  a  mandarin  was  in  waiting  to  receive 
Jiiin,  and  we  took  pofleflion  of  the  palace  without  the  we(« 
come  of  an  addrefs.  This,  indeed,  was  a  mortal  blow  to 
^11  our  hopes  and  expectations,  for  it  had  been  given  oiif, 
that  the  Grand  Choulaa  would  meet  the  Ambaflador,  and 
cfcort  him  to  Jehol  ;  and  after  our  arrival,  we  were 
Jcept  for  fome  hours  in  anxious  expe^ation  of  receiving 
ihis  honour,  the  troops  holding  themfelves  in  readinefs  to 
fall  into  a  line,  and  the  fervants  and  mechanics  ranged 
in  order  before  the  Ambaflador's  door  ;  but  at  lad  dinner 
being  ferved  up,  put  an  end  to  our  expedlations  of  feeing 
Jiim  for  the  day. 

The  palace  we  no\y  inhabited  is  (ituated  on  the  decli-^ 
vity  of  a  hill.  We  entered  it  by  a  .wooden  gateway, 
lyhich  conduQs  (o  a  large  court  j    eai:h  fide  of  this 
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court  lus  a  long  gaUery>  fuppoctod  by  wooden  pilltn^ 
and  roofed  iviih  black  glpfly  tiles  ;  that  on  the  left  was 
converted  into  a  kitchen^  the  others  fervpd  for  the  foldicrs 
to  exercife  In.  At  the  upper  end  was  anotlier  gallery  of 
more  elegance,  from  which  a  door  opens  into  a  farther 
conrty  the  principal  apartments  of  which  were  appro- 
priated for  the  life  of  the  Ambaflador  and  Sir  George 
Staimton,  the  reft  for  the  military  gentlemen  attached  t» 
them  ;  a  third  court  was  occupied  by  the  gbatlcmea  of 
the  fuitc>  the  muficlans,  fcrvants,  and  mechanics*  71k 
whole  fabric  is  furrounded  by  a  high  wall ;  but  owing  to 
tile  declivity  of  the  fituation,  the  view  was  not  wholly 
confined* 

Such  was  pur  fitu^tion  at  Jehol,  wc  bad  plenty  within 
our  walls>  but  no  one  had  liberty  of  egrefs. 

On  the  day  after  our  arrival,  feveral  mandarins  vifited 
tiie  Ambaflador ;  nothing,  however^  was  faid  on  the 
|iibje&  of  the  miirion,  but  on  the  fe^ond  day  he  recetvet} 
•  viiit  from  a  mandarin,  with  a  very  numerous  retinue, 
who  remained  nearly  an  hour  in  conference  with  his  Ex- 
cellency and  Sir  George  Staunton.  During  his  ftay,  h\i 
attendants  amyfed  thcmfelves  in  examining  the  drefs  of 
the  £ngli(b  fervants,  and  on  rubbing  the  lace  on  their 
doaths  with  a  ftone,  to  afccrtain  its  quality,  they  (hook 
their  heads  and  fmilcd,  wiicn  they  found  it  lefs  valuable 
than  brilliant. 

What  paHed  at  this  conference,  could  not  be  generally 
Jcnown,  but  from  feme  clrcumftances,  a  fpirit  of  con* 
jeAure  was  conjured  up  among  the  attendants  on  the 
embafTy,  and  the  prcfagcs  they  fortncd  were  by  no  means 
favourable. 

As  foon  as  the  mandarin  had  left  the  Ambaflador,  one 
dS  his  Kxcfjllcncy's  fecretaries  informed  the  attendants  on 
the  embafTy,  that  if  their  provifions  (hould  be  dcfe^ive 
10  4uvitity  or  auaiity,  tbpy  ivere  to  intimate  the  grie- 
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vant^e  to  his  Excellency  alone,  and  leave  them  uhtoucbe<L 
^he  occafion  for  this  caution  none  of  41s  could  divine,  htit 
we  foon  found  it  was  not  given  in  vain,  for  the  dinner  diit 
•4:^  ferved  up,  was  not  fufficient  for  half  the  number  who 
were  to  partake  of  it.  An  EngliAiman  cannot  eafily  be  re- 
conciled to  confinement,  but  much  lefs  to  famine  ;  but, 
in  addition,  we  could  perceive  a  meditated  difrefpeiSl,  and 
of  courfe  felt  fome  alarm  for  the  fate  of  the  embaily* 
According  to  our  inflruftions,  the  meat  was  left  un^ 
touchied,  and  a  complaint  preferred  as  directed.  His 
Excellency  having  remonft rated  ta  the  mandarin  throu^ 
tlic  medium  of  his  interpreter,  in  a  few  minutes  after- 
wards every  table  was  ferved  with  hot  dirties,  in  the 
ufual  variety  and  profufion.  Why  this  entertainment, 
which  muft  have  been  nearly  ready,  was  thus  withheU>, 
and  fo  fpcedily  produced,  ferved  as  an  enigma  to  excr- 
cife  our  ingenuity,  but  which  we  could  never  folve*  In- 
deed, no  other  ideas  could  poflibly  be  entertained  of  it, 
than  that  of  an  effort  of  Chinefe  ingenuity  to  try  the 
temper  of  Engl ifli men,  which,  but  for  the  flcpsr  taken  by 
the  Ambaflador,  might  have  been  produftive  of  much 
mifchicf  to  the  undertaking. 

Next  day  the  prefcnts  brought  from  Pe-kin  were  un- 
packed in  the  portico  facing  the  Ambaflador 's  apartments, 
they  confided  of 

Two  hundred  pieces  of  narrow  coarfe  clothy  chiefly 
black  and  blue. 

Two  large  telefcopes. 

Two  air  guns. 

Two  handfome  fowling  pieces  ;  one  inlaid  with  gpld^ 
and  the  other  with  filvcr. 

Two  pair  of  faddle  piftols,  enriched  and  ornamented 
in  the  fame  manner. 

Two  boxes,  each  containing  fevcn  pieces  of  Irifh  ta^ 
binets. 
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Tvro  elegant  faddles,  and  furniture ;  tb«  feat^  o^  tlietif 
urere  of  doe  ikin^  Pitched  with  fine  filver  wire ;  the 
flaps  were  of  a  bright  yellow  fuperfine  cloth,  tm-* 
broidered  with  filver^  and  enriched  with  Vilrer 
fpangles  and  taflels  ;  the  reins  and  (Urrup-ftraps  of 
bright  yellow  leather,  ditched  with  filver,  but  the 
ftirrups,  buckles,  Sec.  were  only  plated. 
Two  large  boxes  of  the  iineft  carpets  of  the  Britifli 

manufadpry. 
Thefe  were  all  the  prefents  which  had  been  brought 
from  Pe-kin ;  the  reft  were  either  too  cumberfome  of 
too  delicate  to  be  removed  without  much  care^  and 
were,  tJicrefore,  left  to  be  prefented  to  the  Emperor,  00 
his  return,  for  the  winter  feafon,  to  the  capital  of  his 
empire, 

Centinels  were  placed  to  guard  thefe  fpeclmens  of 
Britifh  manufa^re,  till  the  Emperor's  pleafurd  refpefi« 
Ing  them  fhould  be  known,  which  was  afterwards  bo« 
tiiied  by  the  attendant  mandarin,  with  as  much  civility 
te  could  be  expe&ed  from  the  fuf^fed  greatnefs  oi  hil 
office. 

A  mandarin  of  the  firft  order,  on  the  I2th  of  Sep«» 
tember,  came  to  acqiraint  the  AmbafTador,  that-  his  Im- 
perial Majefty  would  give  him  an  audience  on  the  I4tiu 
This  intelligence  difFufed  hope  and  fpirits  through  tbt 
wh<Je  embaiTy,  though,  it  mud  be  confeiTed,  without 
any  apparent  caufe. 

Orders  were  ilTued,  that  the  fuite  fhould  be  ready  at  three 
on  the  morning  of  the  day  appointed,  to  accompany  his 
Excellency  to  the  imperial  palace.  The  attendants  were 
to  appear  in  their  beft  liveries  \  and  the  foldiers  and  fer- 
vants,  after  having  efcDi^ted  the  Ambaflador,  were  to  re^* 
turn,  without  halting,  immediately*  to  their  quarters) 
his  Excellency  informing  them,  that  he  hoped  the  re- 
(Iridions  impofed  on  them,  which  were  fo  irkibme  to 
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all,  would  in  a  few  days  be  removed  by  his  ehdeavoiits^ 
and  every  reafonable  indulgence  allowed  theitl. 

His  Excellency  was  fplendidly  drefied,  in  mulberry 
velvet,  with  his  diamond  ftar  and  red  ribaiidy  ahd  over 
the  whole  he  wore  the  full  habit  of  the  order  of  the 
Bath.  Sir  George  Staunton  was  in  a  full  court  drefs^ 
over  which  he  wore  the  robe  and  hood  of  a  doAor  of 
laws,  with  the  academical  cap  belonging  to  that  degree* 

From  the  darknefs  of  the  morning,  a  confiderabic 
confufion  arofe  in  the  intended  order  of  the  cavalcade ; 
Colonel  Benfon,  indeed,  attempted  to  form  a  procefliotly 
which,  however,  was  but  of  fhort  duration,  even  fuch 
as  it  was,  for  we  were  foon  thrown  into  confufion  by 
a  number  of  pigs,  afles,  and  dogs,  who  broke  in  upon 
our  ranks,  and  from  which,  In  the  dark,  we  found  cOn- 
fiderable  difficulty  to  extricate  ourfelves ;  but  as  parade 
is  ufelefs  when  no  one  can  fee  it,  the  failure  was  of  little 
confequence. 

As  early  as  five  in  the  morning,  the  Ambafladof 
alighted  from  his  palankin  at  the  Emperor's  palace^ 
amid  an  immenfe  number  of  the  populace.  Sir  Georga 
and  Mr.  Staunton  fupported  his  train,  followed  by  the 
gentlemen  attached  to  the  embafiy. 

Jehol  is  large  and  populous,  very  irregularly  built, 
and  lies  in  a  valley  between  two  mountains ;  the  houfes 
are  low,  and  chiefly  built  of  wood ;  and,  except  in  the 
4}uarter  contiguous  to  the  imperial  palace,  none  of  the 
(Ireets  are  paved. 

The  principal  fupport  of  this  place'  feems  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  Emperor's  partiality  for  it.  No  river 
conneds'  it  with  remote  fituations :  the  fp)tndid  expenfe 
of  a  court,  however,  renders  it  rich,  and  in  fome  mea- 
fure  commercial.  The  furrounding  country,  though  not 
comparable  to  China,  is  in  the  bed  ftate  of  cultivatioa 
of  any  wc  law  in  Tarury. 
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As  his  Excell^pcjj's  yifit  \y:as  4  fncr^  i)3a]t\et  oC  fcm 
and  prefentationi  it  c^id  not  ^i^gp  hio;  IPAg*  Uf  r;« 
turned  from  the  imperial  palace  before  noQjj.  The  gm- 
peror,  it  is  faid>  leceivcd  ^c  credentials  \vii^  a  o^oft' 
ceremonious  formality,  admitting  npae  i;^Q  bis  prefence 
but  his  Exceilency,  the  Interpreter,  Sir  George  aii4 
lylafler  Staunton,  with  ^he  letter  of  whom  he  apgcaicd 
to  be  vaflly  deligl^tcd,  and  to  whom  he  prefented^  ngilh 
his  own  hands,  a  beautiful  fan.  and  fome  embroideied 
purfes;  and  likcwifc  ordered,  the  interpreter  to  figmfy 
how  highly  he  thought  of  his  talents. 

Soon  ^fter  the  Ambafiador's  returiii  a  nun^ber  of  x^- 
luable  pre/ents  were  received  frpm  court,  confifting:  o^ 
rich  fatinsy  velvets^  fllks,  and  purfes,  and  fome  of  th^ 
fined  tea  of  the  country,  made  up  into  folid  cakes  b][ 
means  of  baking,  of  about  five  pounds  each.     Except 

fuch  as  were  addreffed  for  their  Britannic  Majefties,  thcfc 

.  ■«....  ....         •  .  '» 

prefents  were  proportionably  divided  among  tjie  gcntk- 
i\ien  of  the  fuite. 

Next  morning  the  AmbafTador^  a^ttended  only  by  his 
fuite,  paid  a  fecond  vifit  to  the  Emperor,  in  order,  as 
we  undcrftood,  to  attempt  to  open  the  wiflied-for  nego- 
tiation.     On   this   occafion    he   (topped  fcveral  hours. 
The  interpreter  gave  a  very  favourable  report  of  the  af- 
ped  of  the  negotiation,  as  far  as  it  bad  advanced;  and 
our  hopes  for  its  fuccefs  feemed  to  derive  fome  confirma- 
tion  from  a  fecond  cargo  of  prefents,  confiding  of  vel- 
vets, fatins,    and   filks,  as  before  j    Chinefe  lamps  ajod 
valuable  porcelain  ;  and  to  thefe  were  added  a  number  of 
calibafh  boxes  of  the  moil  exquifite  fabric.     A  diftribu^ 
tion  was  made  ^s  before  ;  and  mirth  and  feftivity,  arifing 
from  fanguine  hopes  of  fuccefs^  crowned  the  evening  o£ 
the  day. 

Several  mandarins  vifited  the  Ambaffador  on  the  i6th 
of  September,  and  invited  him  and  the  whole  embailir^tt^ 
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artend'  the  annivierfiry  of  the  Emperor's  birthday  at 
court.  On  the  tnoffoSv. 

Accoi-dffigljr  his  ExQcllenty,  with  the  whole  of  his 
fuite,  fet  out  at  two  o^clock  in  the  morning,  and  the 
whole  (Cavalcade  reached  the  imperial  palace  abt>ut  four. 
This  palac^  (lands  on  an  elevated  fituation,  and  com- 
mands an  extcnfivc  view  of  the  country  fiirrounding  it : 
it  contains  &  numerous  range  of  courts  fiirrounded  by 
porticos,  hohc  of  which,  hov/ever,  appear  very  magni- 
ficent, though  fome  of  them  are  highly  decorated  with 
J>ainting  and  gilding.  The  gardens  furround  it  for  fe- 
veral  miles,  and  thefe  are  bounded  by  a  wall  thirty  feet 
high.  In  the  front  of  the  palace  is  a  fine  lawn,  in  the 
centre  of  which  is  a  very  pleafant  lake.  , 

As  foon  as  the  Emperor  approached,  the  mandarins 
in  waiting  proftrated  themfelves,  or  it  would  have  been 
impofTible  to  have  diftinguifhed  his  palankin  from  one 
of   thcir's.      No    external  pomp   or  badge  of  dignity, 
marked  his  drcfs  or  equipage,  except  his  being  carried 
by  twenty  mandarins  of  the  firft  order.     It  is  a  favourite 
maxim  of  the  Chinefe  government  to  check  fuperfluous 
expcnfe,  and  to  encourage  frugality  and  induftry  in  every 
dcjjiartment.     Actuated  by  the  fartne  wife  and  patriotic 
j^rinciple,    the   prefent  Emperor  has  forbid  any  public 
joicings  on  his  birth-day,  in  this  lefs  flourifhing  part  of 
his   empire ;    but    fuch    unfeigned   homage   is  paid   to 
his    dignified    and    amiable    charaftcr,    that  except  in 
his  immediate  prefence,   and  under  his  perfonal  view, 
all  rdnks  and  dcfcriptions  of  men,  throughout  his  ex- 
tenfive  dominions,   give  a  loofc  to  joy  on   this  aufpi- 
cious    day.      He  had    now    completed  the  eighty-fifth 
yciar    of  his    age,    and    the  fifty-feventh  of  his  reigri. 
His  countenance  was  animated,  and  little  expreflive  of 
his  advanced  years ;  his  eyes  were  dark  and  piercing ; 
dnd  his  whole  air  bore  the  iniprcflion  of  the  confcious 

ia 
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dignity  of  virtue  rather  than  th^  iA  rank  tnd  fhtei 
— How  dilFerent  the  fenfations  ariAng  from  the  con* 
templation  of  this  charader  are  to  thofe  which  arife 
from  the  view  of  a  profligate  European  prince,  we  Ihall 
leave  the  reader  to  determine ;  we  fliall  only  fay,  that 
the  Chinefe  evidently  viewed  their  Emperor  as  the  father, 
and  not  as  the  fcourge  of  their  country. 

Our  return  was  followed  by  a  repetition  of  the  fame 
kind  of  prefents  as  we  received  before,  only  vauried  in 
pattern  and  colour.  A  profufion  of  fruits,  paftry,  and 
confe6lionary,  alfo  accompanied  thofe  expreifions  of 
imperial  munificence* 

The  next  day  the  Ambaflador  went  in  a  more  private 
manner  to  have  an  audience  of  leave,  as  the  court  was 
foon  to  return  to  Pe-kin.  At  the  fame  time,  he  tranf* 
a£led  certain  official  buflnefs,  the  refult  of  which  was 
generally  fji^oken  of  among  the  fuite  in  the  following 
terms : 

That  the  Emperor  declined  entering  into  any  written 
treaty  with  Great  Britain,  or  indeed  with  any  nation,  as 
being  contrary  to  ancient  ufage  ;  at  the  fame  time  he  ex* 
prefled  the  highed  refpefi  for  the  Britifli  nation  and  the 
King ;  and  was  (Irongly  difpofed  to  give  them  a  pre* 
ference  in  all  commercial  concerns*  and  to  make  any 
arrangements  with  refpe&  to  firitifh   (hips   at  Canton 
for  thtir  advantage,  which  would  not  prove  difadvan* 
tageoiis  tp  his  own  fubjefls ;  but  that  he  would  not  fa- 
<crifice  the  interefts  of  his  own  people  to  any  foreign 
conne£lions,  and  would  only  continue  his  avowed  par« 
tiality  for  the  Engliih,  while  he  found  it  for  the  advan* 
tage  of  his  own  fubjefls,  and  they  conducted  themfelves 
in  th^ir  commercial  i^tercoprfe  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to 
defervc  it. 

To  evince  his  high  perfonal  regard  for  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  he  delivered  to  the  Ambaflador  with  his 
0wn  hand  a  box  of  great  vsjue,  containing  the  minia* 
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tuiTS  o?  all  the  {>rec^ng  empcrars,  with  a  fhort  cha- 
rader  of  ^ach  in  vcrfe,  written  by  themfclvesy  accoxn* 
panied  with  the  fubfequent  addrefs : 

"  Deliver  this  caflcet  to  the  King  your  maflcr,  with 
^*  your  own  hand,  and  tell  him  -from  ine»  that  fnu^l  as 
<*  the  prefent  may  appear,  it  is  the  moft  valuable  I  have 
<*  to  beftow,  or  my  empire  can  furnilh.  It  has  beca 
**  tranfmitted  to  me  through  a  long  line  of  anceftors, 
**  and  I  had  referved  it  as  the  laft  token  of  affedlion  I 
^<  had  to  bequeath  to  my  fon  and  fucceflbr,  as  a  tablet  oF 
**  the  virtues  of  his  progenitors,  which  I  fhould  hope 
^<  he  had  only  to  perufe  to  be  induced  to  imitate ;  and 
><  to  make  it,  as  they  had  done,  the  grand  objeA  of  his 
^*  life  to  exalt  the  imperial  honour,  and  advance  the 
*<  happinefs  of  his  people." 

This  meiTagc  caufed  no  fmall  degree  of  (peculation 
among  the  retinue  of  the  embalTyy  but  none  could  be 
fully  fatisfied  themfclvcs,  or  fatisfy  others,  with  refpeft 
to  the  motives  of  the  Emperor,  in  the  prefent  or  the 
addrefs.  If  he  was  concerned  for  the  happinefs  of  Eu- 
rope, we  owe  him  our  gratefpl  acknowledginents,  and 
join  with  many  others  in  the  fincere  wifli  that  this  ad- 
drefs may  never  be  forgotten,  and  that  this  Angular  pre^ 
fent  may  produce  that  effeft  on  the  prefent  poflcflbr  of, 
and  the  heir  apparent  to,  the  Britifh  crown,  as  the  Chi- 
nefe  Emperor  cxpefted  it  would  have  produced  on  his 
fpn  ;  the  embafly  will  then  prove  of  importance,  indeed, 
to  the  Britiih  nation. 

After  dinner,  the  Ambaflador  returned  with  his  whole 
fuite  and  attendants,  to  fee  a  play  performed  in  the  im- 
perial palaqs*  A  temporary  ilage  was  ere£led,  and  or- 
namented with  a  profufion  of  filk  ftrcamers.  The  dra- 
matic entertainments  confifted  of  mock  battles,  vaulting, 
tumbling,  rope-dancing,  and  other  gymnaftic  amnfc- 
ments,  whith  would  have  done  no  difcredit  to  any  per- 
fprmers  in  Europe.  A  variety  of  deceptions  concluded  this 
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theatrical  fete ;  one  of  which  was  the  teKibiiion  of  « 
large  bowl,  in  crery  pof&ble  pdfition ;  which  w'as  oii> 
mediately  placed  on  the  flage,  bottom  upwards,  and  ob 
being  lifted  up  again,  difcovered  a  large  rabbit,  which 
cfcaped  from  the  perioniier  by  taking  refuge  among  the 
audience.  The  fpedators  in  general,  including  many 
of  our  o  vn  people,  were  totally  at  a  lofs  to  account  for 
this  deception ;  but  to  many  of  us,  if  we  knew  not  how 
it  v;as  done,  it  was,  at  leaft,  no  novelty,  baring  frt-  ^ 
gently  feen  the  fame  trick  exhibited  by  the  jugglers  of 
our  own  country*  Other  fimilar  tricks  were  rery  dex- 
tercufly  performed,  and  amufed  us  by  their  norelty  and 
apparent  dihicuhy.  The  theatre  made  a  fplendid  ap- 
pearance, being  well-lighted  and  well-filled  with  perfons 
of  diilinclion* 

Next  day,  pipes  and  tobacco,  fufGcient  to  (iipply  ei'ery 
individual  belonging  to  the  embaflfy,  were  received  ;  and 
feveral  mandarins  cam^  to  pay  their  refpects  to  the  Am- 
balTador.  In  thc(c  vidts  we  obferx^ed  how  little  regard 
is  paid  to  external  appearance  in  China.  The  manda- 
rins cever  varied  their  habits  ;  and  even  the  court-tirefTes 
here  differ  very  little  from  the  ordinary  habiliments. 
It  may  be  faid  to  conhll  of  a  loofe  robe,  falling  half- 
way down  the  leg,  and  drav  n  round  the  neck  w  ith  ri- 
bands. Over  the  breaft  is  a  piece  of  embroidery,  about 
five  inches  fquarc,  finilhcd  in  gold,  or  filh  of  vnricus 
colours,  with  en  exacl  counterpart  on  the  back  ;  which 
badges  denote  the  rank  of  the  wearer.  The  fjfh,  which 
at  other  times  is  ufually  worn  round  the  waift,  is  difpenfed 
with  at  court,  and  the  drefs  left  to  its  natural  tiow. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  notice  a  degree  of  dcfpotic 
authority  aiTumed  by  the  leader  of  the  embaflfy,  alto- 
gether inconrntcnt  with  the  character  and  privileges  of 
Briiilh  fiibjccts;  and  as  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  that 
this  aflumption  of  arbitrary  power  conveyed  aa  unfa- 
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vourable  imprc(SQ]ii  to  th^  Chincfe  of  our  national  cha- 
r^deo  Uws>  ^d  cuftoois,  to  fet  this  matter  in  a  clear 
light,  we  (ball  previaufly  Hate  the  orders-iifiied  by  Lord 
Macartney,  and  read  to  the  fhips'  companies,  and  all 
p^fons  o£  every  r^ixk  attached  to  the  embaiFy,  on  our 
approachix^  the.  cpgA  of  China  ;  orders  which  ieemed 
to  haye  been  diS^ted  by  found  policy,  and  a  real  regard* 
to  the  {ucce(sfql  piotecution  of  the  grand  pbjeds  in- 


view. 


QapERS,  fealed  and  figned  Macartnev. 

^\  As.  the  fhlps  and  brigs  attendant  on  the  embafly  to 
^*  China  are  now  likely  to  arrive  in  port  a  few  days 
**  hence,  his  Excellency  the  Ambaflador  thinks  it  his 
*'*'  duty  to  make  the  following  obfervations  and  arrange- 
*'  ments : 

**  It  is  impofTible  that  the  various  important  objcfls 
**  of  the  embafly  can  be  obtained,  but  through  the  good- 
*<  will  of  the  Chinefe  :  that  good-will  may  much  de-' 
**  pend  on  the  ideas  which  they  fhall  be  induced  to  en-^ 
"  tertain  of  the  difpofition  and  condudl  of  the  £ngU(h 
nation,  and.  they  can  judge  only  from  the  behaviour 
of  the  majority  of  thofe  who  come  amongft  them. 
It  mud  he.  confcffed,  that  the  irapreflions  hitherto 
made  upon  tlieir  minds,  in  confequcncc  of  the  irre- 
gularitips  committed  by  Englidimen  at  Canton,  are 
unfavourable  even  to  the  degree  of  confidering  them' 
as  fhe  worft  among  Europeans  ;  thefe  impreffions  are 
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**  CDmmunicaicd  to  that  tribunal  in  the  capital,  which' 
"  reports  to,  and  advifts  the  Emperor  upon  all  concerns 
*f  with  foreign  countries.  It  is  therefore  effential,  by 
a  conduft  particularly  regular  and  circumfpe<^,  to 
imprefs  them  with  new^  more  jufty  and  more  favourable 
*'  ideas  of  Engliflimen  ;  and  to  fhew  that,  even  to  the 
*f  lowed  oflicer  in  the  fca  or  land  feivice,  01  in  the  civil 
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*'  line,  they  are  capable  of  maintainingy   by  example 
*^  and  by  difcipline,  due  order,  fobriety,  and  fubordi- 
•*  nation,  among  their  refpcdive  inferiors.     Though  the 
people  in  China  have  not  the  fmalleft  (hare  in  the 
government,  yet  it  is  a  maxim  invariably  purfued  by 
their  fuperiors,  to  fupport  the  meaneft  Chinefe  in  any 
difference  with  a  flranger,  and  if  the  occaflon  (hould 
^  happen,  to  avenge  his  blood ;  of  which,  indeed,  there 
**  was  a  fatal  indance  not  long  iince  at  Canton,  where 
the  gunner  of  an  Englifli  vefTel,  who  had  been  very 
innocently  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  a  native  peafant, 
•'  was  executed  for  it,  notwithftandingthe  utmoft  united 
**  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  fcveral  European  fadories  at 
^  Canton  to  favc  him  :  peculiar  caution  and  mildnefs 
••  muft  confccjuently  be  obferved  in  every  fort  of  inter- 
•<  courfe  or  accidental  meeting  with  any  of  the  poorcft 
'•  individuals  of  the  country. 

**  His  Excellency,  who  well  knows  that  he  need  not 
•*  recommend  to  Sir  Erafmus  Gower  to  make  whatever 
*•  regulations  prudence  may  diftate  on  the  occafion,  for 
**  the  perfons  under  his  immediate  command,  as  he 
*'  hopes  Capt,  Mackintofh  will  do  for  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  Hindoftan,  trufts  alfo  that  the  propriety 
and  ncceflity  of  fuch  regulations,  calculated  to  pre- 
ferve  the  credit  of  the  Englifli  name,  and  the  intereft 
of  the  mother  country  in  thcfe  remote  parts,  will  en- 
fure  a  ftcady  and  cheerful  obedience. 
*^  Thefe  fame  motives,  he  flatters  himfelf,  will  ope- 
rate likewife  upon  all  the  perfons  immediately  con- 
nefled  with,  or  in  the  fervice  of,  the  embafly. 

His  Excellency  declares,  that  he  fliall  be  ready  to 
encourage  and  to  report  favourably  hereupon  the 
good  conduft  of  thofe  who  fliall  be  found  to  dcferve 
it ;  fo  he  will  think  it  his  duty,  in  cafe  of  mifconduft 
or  difobedicnce  of  orders,  to  report  the  fame  with 
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equal  cxaSnefs,  and  to  fufpend  or  difmifs  tranfgrcf- 

fors,  as  the  occaflon  may  require.     Nor,  i(  offence 

fliould  be  oflFered  to  a  Chinefe,  or  a  mifdemeanor  of 

any  kind  be  committed,  which  may  be  punifliable  by 

**  their  laws,  will  he  deem  himfelf  bound  to  interfere 

**  for  the  purpofe  of  endeavouring  to  ward  off  or  miti- 

^*  gate  their  feverity. 

"  His  Excellency  relies  on  Lieutenant-Colonel  Ben- 
**  fon,  commandant  of  his  guard,  that  he  will  have  a 
"**  ftria  and  watchful  eye  over  them :  vigilance^  as  to 
their  perfonal  demeanor,  is  as  requifite  in  the  prefent 
circumftances,  as  it  is,  though  from  other  motives^ 
in  regard  to  the  condu£l  of  an  enemy   in  time  of 
**  war.     The  guards  arc  to  be  kept  conftantly  together, 
and   regularly  exercifed  in  all   military   evolutions ; 
nor  are  any  of  them  to  abfent  themfelves  from  on  board 
ftiip,  or  from  whatever  place  may  be  allotted  them 
**  for  their  dwelling  on  fhorc,  without  leave  from  his 
**  Excellency,   or  commanding  officer.     None  of   the 
**  mechanics,  or  fervants,  are  to  leave  the  fhip,  or  ufual 
**  dwelling  on  fhore,    without  leave  from  himfelf,    or 
**  from  Mr.  Maxwell ;  and  his  Excellency  expeds,  that 
'*  the  gentlemen  in  his  train  will  (hew  the  example  of 
**  fubordination,  by  communicating  their  wifhes  to  him 
**  before  they  go,  on  any  occafion,  from  the  (hip,  or 
**  ufual  dwelling-place  ©n  (hore. 

**  No  boxes  or  packages,  of  any  kind,  arc  to  be  re- 
**  moved  from  the  fhip,  or,  afterwards,  from  the  place 
**  where  they  fhall  be  brought  on  (hore,  without  the 
**  AmbalTador's  leave,  or  a  written  order  from  Mr.  Bar- 
1*  row,  the  comptroller  ;  fuch  order  defcribing  the  na- 
'*  ture,  number,  and  dimenfions  of  fuch  packages. 

"  His  Excellency,  in  the  moft  earneft  manner,  rc- 
*«  quefts  that  no  perfons  whatever  belonging  to  the  (hips 
'<  be  fuffered^  and  be  defires  that  none  of  bis  fuite>  guard, 
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**  mechanics,  or  fei van's,  prefume  to  offer  for  falc,  or 
<<  propofe  to  pur.hafe,  in  the  way  of  tra(Ec»  the  fmallcft 
**  article  of  merchandife  of  any  kind,  under  any  pre- 
**  tcnce  whatever,  without  leave  from  him  previoufly 
"  obtained.  The  ncceflity  of  avoiding  the  lead  appear- 
**  ance  of  traffic  accompanying  an  cmbaffy  to  Pc-kin 
«<  was  fuch,  as  to  induce  the  Eaff  India  Company  to 
*^  forego  the  profits  of  a  new  market,  and  deterred 
'^  them  from  (hipping  any  goods  for  fale  in  the  Hindoftan, 
«  as  being  dedined  to  attend  upon  the  embafly,  the 
^'  dignity  and  importance  of  which,  in  the  prejudiced 
"  eyes  of  the  Chinefe,  would  be  utterly  loft,  and  the 
«  good  confcquences  expedied  from  it,  even  on  com« 
<^  mercial  points,  totally  prevented,  if  any  adual  tranf- 
'^  adions,  though  for  trifles,  for  the  purpofe  of  gaiD, 
<*  jQiould  be  difcovered  amongft  any  of  the  perfons  con^ 
'^  ccrned  in  conveying,  or  attending  an  Ambaflador ;  of 
^*  which  the  report  would  foon  infallibly  fweil  into  a 
•'  general  fyftem.of  trading.  From  this  ftridnefs  his 
**  Excellency  will  willingly  relax  whenever  fuch  ad- 
^<  vances  fhall  have  been  made  by  him  in  negotiation  as 
•*  will  fecure  the  objedi  of  his  miffion  :  and  when  a 
•*  pfcrmiflion  from  him  to  an  European,  to  difpofe  of  any 
*'  particular  article  of  merchandife,  (hall  be  confidcrcd 
**  as  a  favour  granted  to  the  Chinefe  purchafer.  Hii 
*<  Excellency  is  bound  to  punifh,  as  far  as  in  him  lies, 
'*  any  the  flighteft  deviation  from  this  regulation ;  he 
will  eafily  have  it  in  his  power  to  d»  fo,  in  regard  to 
the  perfons  immediately  in  his  train  or  fefvlce.  The 
*<  difcipUne  of  the  navy  will  render  it  equally  eafy  to  Sir 
"  Erafmus  Gower,  in  refpeft  to  thofe  under  his  immc^ 
*<  diate  command ;  and  the  Eaft  India  Company  have, 
"  by  their  order  of  the  5th  o(  September,  1 792,  and 
"  by  their  letter  of  the  8th  of  the  fame  month  and  year, 
f«  fully  authorifed  his  Excellency  to  enforce  compliance 
*«  with  the  fame  regulation,  among  the  officers  of  tic 
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**  Hindoftan.    A  copy  of  the  faid  order>  and  aft  extraft 

<<  from  the  faid  letter,  here  follo¥r,  in  order  that  Cap-^ 

**  tain  Mackantofh  may  communicate  the  fame  to  his 

**  officers.     His  Excellency  depends  upon  him  to  pre- 

^'  vent  any  breach  or  evafion  of  the  fame  among  any  of 

^  his  crew." 

At  a  Court  of  DireSiors  held  on  Wedntfday  the  jfA  of 

September^    ^79^* 
"  Refolved, 

"  That  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  Vifcouixt  Ma* 

''  cartney  be  authorized  to  fufpend,  ot  diimirs  the  com-^ 

*^  mander,  or  any  officer  of  the  Hindoftani  who  ihal| 

^^  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenants,  or  difobeditnce  of 

<<  orders  from  the  Secret  Committee^  or  from  his  Exc^ 

^<  cellency,  during  the  continuation  of  the  embaiiy  to 

« .  China* 

(Signed)        "  W.  RAMSEY,  Sec.'* 

Extras  from,  tbi  Chairman  and  Diputy  Chairman^ s  Letter 
to  Lord  Afacartney,  dated  the  ith  of  September^   1 792* 

**  The  Secret  Committee  having  given  orders  to  Cap- 
*^  tain  Mackintofh,  of  the  Hindodan,  to  put  himfelf 
^*  entirely  under  your  Excellency's  dire£lion,  as  long  as 
*^  may  be  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of  the  embaffy,  we 
**  have  inclofed  a  copy  of  his  inftruftions,  and  of  the 
**  covenants  which  he  has  entered  into,  together  with  an 
**  account  of  his  private  trade,  and  that  of.  his  officers  s 
<*  there  is  no  intention  whatever,  on  the  part  of  the 
-**  court,  to  permit  private  trade  in  any  other  port,  or 
**  place,  than  Canton,  to  which  the  (hip  is  ultimately 
**  deftined,  unlefs  your  Excellency  is  fatisficd  that  fuch 
**  private  trade  will  not  prove  of  detriment  to  the  dig-* 
**  nity  and  importance  annexed  to  the  embafTy,  or  to  the 
confequences  expeded  therefrom,  in  which  cafe  yotir 
confent  in  writing  becomes  neceflary  to  authorize  any 
cpmz9e]:Q4  tranf^Qipn  by  Captain  ^jMi^ckintofli^   or 
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f*  any  of  his  officers,  as  explained  in  the  inftruAions 
<<  from  the  Secret  Committee.  But  as  we  cannot  be  too 
<'  guarded  writh  refpeA  to  trade,  and  the  confequences 
<<  which  may  refult  from  any  attempt  for  that  purpofe, 
**  we  hereby  authorize  your  Excellency  to  fufpend,  or 
**  difmifs  the  commander,  or  any  officer  of  the  Hin- 
^^  doftan,  who  (hall  be  guilty  of  a  breach  of  covenants, 
**  or  difobedience  of  orders  from  the  Secret  Committee, 
<*  or  from  your  Excellency,  during  the  continuance  of 
*^  the  prefent  embafly." 

^^  His  Excellency  takes  this  opportunity  of  declaring 
alfo,  that  however  determined  his  fenfe  of  duty  makes 
him  to  forward  the  obje£is  of  his  miflioD,  and  to  watch, 
deted,  and  punifli,  as  far  as  in  his  power,  any  crime, 
difobedience  of  orders,  or  other  behaviour  tending  to  en- 
danger, or  delay  the  fuccefs  of  the  prefent  undertaking, 
or  to  bring  difcredit  on  the  Englifli  charader,  or  occa- 
fion  any  difficulty,  or  embarraflinent  to  the  embafly  ;  fo 
in  the  like  manner  fhall  he  feel  himfelf  happy  in  being 
able  at  all  times  to  report  and  reward  the  merit,  as  well 
as  to  promote  the  intereft,  and  indulge  the  wifhes,  of  any 
perfon  who  has  accompanied  him  on  this  occafion,  as 
much  as  may  be  confiftent  with  the  honour  and  welfare 
of  the  public. 

««  In  cafe  of  the  abfence  or  engagements  of  his  Ex- 
cellency, at  any  particular  moment,  application  may  be 
made  in  his  room  to  Sir  George  Staunton,  whom  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  pleafed  to  honour  with  a  commiflion  of  miniftcr 
plenipotentiary,  to  a£l  on  fuch  occafions,** 
Given  on  board  his  Afajeftys 
Jhip  the  Lion^     the  i6tb     - 
day  of  July,  1793. 

By  his  Excellency's  Command. 
(Signed) 

ACHEbON  MAXWELL,  1  e 
EDWARD  WINDER,      >Sccretane£. 
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Some  obfervations  and  injundions  of  his  Lordfhip, 
delivered  at  the  fame  time  as  the  above,  did  not,  how- 
ever, feem  to  accord  with  the  fpirit  of  liberty  and  perfo-  - 
nal  fecurity,  which  accompanies  an  Knglilhman  where- 
ever  he  is  placed.  Hitherto  there  had  not,  however, 
been  an  attempt  made  to  carry  them  into  execution  ; 
but  now  it  was  intimated,  that  all  the  fervants  of  the 
Ambaf&dor  were  to  confider  themfelves  as  under  martial 
law,  and  that  they  would  be  puniihed  according  to  its  re- 
gulations, in  any  cafe  of  difobedience  or  negledl.  It  is 
true,  that  the  experiment  was  never  made  in  regard  to  the 
civil  fervants  of  the  embafly  ;  but  the  alarm  which  this 
information  gave,  was  deeply  felt  and  inwardly  refented* 
To  the  honour  of  Sir  George  Staunton,  he  not  only  dif- 
approved,  but  reprobated  in  very  fevere  terms  this  mea- 
fure,  as  repugnant  to,  and  fubverfive  of,  the  rights  of 
Englilhmen,  and  the  principles  of  juftice. 

The  order,  forbidding  any  traffic  with  the  natives, 
we  believe,  was  punAually  obferved,  as  far  as  gain  was 
concerned ;  but  a  private  in  the  infantry,  compofing  a 
part  of  the  Ambaflador'sguard,  was  reported  to  the  com- 
manding officer  as  having  procured  a  fmall  quantity  of 
famtchoo,  or  fpirituous  liquor,  by  the  affiftance  of  a 
Chinefe  foldier  \  he  was  immediately  confined,  and  being 
brought  to  a  court  martial,  of  which  a  corporal  was  pre- 
fident,  he  was  fentenced  to  receive  fixty  lafhes. 

This  fentence  being  approved  by  Colonel  Benfon,  the 
Britifli  foldiers  were  drawn  up  in  form,  in  the  outer 
court  of  the  palace  where  we  refided,  and  the  offender 
being  faftened  to  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  great  portico, 
received  his  punifliment  without  mitigation* 

The  juft  abhorrence  excited  in  the  breads  of  the  Chi- 
nefe, at  this  cruel  conduft,  was  demonftrably  proved 
by  their  words  and  looks.  They  expreffcd  their  afto- 
jiihment  that  a  people  pretending  to  profefs  the  mildefl 
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and  mod  benevolent  religion  on  earth,  could  be  guilty  of 
fuch  flagrant  inattention  to  its  merciful  dictates.  One  of 
the  principal  mandarins,  who  knew  a  little  Englifli,  ex--- 
preiTed  the  general  fentiment,  **  Englijbmen  too  much 
•*  cruely  too  much  bad.** 

But  it  feems  as  though  the  officers  were  determined,  at 
all  events,  to  imprefs  the  Chlnefe  with  an  unfavourable 
opinion  of  the  EngliOi  character,  for  it  appears  that  Sir 
Erafmus  Gower,  the  commander  of  the  Lion,  went  a 
ftep  farther  towards  alienating  the  aflPedions  of  the  Chi- 
nefe  from  our  countrymen ;  for  when  that  (hip  lay  at 
Chufan,  a  native  brought  a  bottle  of  famtchoo  on  board, 
intending  to  exchange  it  for  fome  European  article  ;  his 
defign  being  difcovered,  the  Captain  ordered  him  to  be 
feized  and  puniflied  with  twelve  la(hes,  in  the  prefence 
of  numbers  of  his  countrymen,  though  a  complaint  pre- 
ferred to  a  mandarin  would  have  obtained  the  fatisfadion 
neceflary,  and  faved  the  appearance  of  arbitrary  and 
cruel  condu£l. 

The  manners  of  the  Chinefe,  indeed,  revolt  at  the 
public  exhibition  of  thefe  puniihments  :  they  are  at  a  lofs 
.to  reconcile  European  behaviour  with  European  profef- 
fions.  Our  faith  and  pra&ice,  in  almoft  every  inftance, 
appeared  to  them  to  be  oppofite  ;  and  thefe  circumftances 
we  have  had  the  pain  to  record,  as  well  as  feveral  others 
which  occafionally  happened,  inftead  of  removing  unfa- 
vourable prejudices,  feemed  to  legitimate  and  (an£lion 
their  continuance. 

Having  previoufly  been  informed  that  the  embafly  was 
to  proceed  to  Pe-kin,  where  its  final  ifliie  was  to  be  ar- 
ranged, we  fet  out  from  Jehol  on  the  morning  of  the 
•  a ift  of  September,  after  a  (late  of  imprifonment  of  four- 
teen days,  for  the  liberty  we  had  been  encouraged  to  ex-* 
peft,  was  never  granted. 
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In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  give  fome  ac* 
count  of  two  extraordinary  rocks  in  the  vicinity  of  JehoU 
which  the  darknefs  of  the  morning  on  which  we  entered 
that  city  had  prevented  our  feeing.     One  is  an  immenle 
pillar  of  (lone,  about  an  hundred  feet  high,  fmall  at  the 
bafe,  and  gradually  fpreading  towards  the  top,  from  fe- 
veral  parts  of  which  iflTue  ftreams  of  the  pureft  water. 
This  lofty  objeS  is  fituated  on  the  pinnacle  of  a  moun* 
tain,  which  adds  to  its  fublime  cfFeft.     The  upper  part . 
of  this  rock  is  rather  flat,  and  appears  to  be  cloathed 
with  verdure   and   flirubs,    but  is .  totally   inaccefl[ib1e« 
Some  convulfion  of  nature  mufl  certainly  have  placed  it 
here,  and  it  isthipoflible  to  view  it  from  the  valley  be- 
low, without  the  ftrongeft  emotions  of  wonder  and  fear. 
The  Chinefe  give  it  the  name  of  Panfuiafhaung,  and 
juftly  efleem  it  as  one  of  the  firft  natural  curioftties  of 
the  country. 

The  other  is  rather  a  clufter  of  rocks,  whofe  greatell 
height  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet :  thefe  (land  likewife 
on  the  fummit  of  a  mountain,  and  from  one  point  of 
view,  appear  as  one  folid  mafs.  Perhaps  the  world  does 
not  produce  two  grander  objeSs  of  the  kind. 

Soon  after  we  left  Jehol,  we  paflTed  the  Emperor's 
pagoda,  where  we  faw  the  tributary  King  of  Cochin 
China's  Ambaffador  and  fuite,  advancing  with  the  an- 
nual acknowledgment. 

We  flept  at  the  imperial  palace  of  Callachottueng, 
mentioned  before,  where  we  loft  an  artilleryrman  of  the 
bloody  flux,  of  which  alarming  malady  feveral  others 
among  the  military  were  ill.  The  attendant  mandarin 
exprelled  great  apprehenfion,  lell  the  Emperor  (hould 
hear  of  this  circumftance,  and  be  alarmed  on  account  of 
any  contagious  diforder.  The  body  was  therefore  fent 
oa  ^o   the   next   village^    where   we  brfcakfafted,    and 
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afterwards  interred  our  companion   with   military  ho- 
nours. 

TliiiT  morning  we  received  intelligence  that  the  Em* 
peror  had  left  Jehol,  and  that  it  would  be  abfolutely  ne- 
ireflary  to  advance  two  ftages  without  halting,  in  order 
that  the  palaces  might  be  at  liberty  to  accommodate  his 
majefty's  attendants.  In  confequence  of  this  notice, 
we  reached  this  day  Waung-chau-yeng,  where  wc 
flept. 

Purfuing  the  fame  route  as  we  had  done  before,  and 
re-tracing  the  fame  objeds,  our  journey  to  Pe-kin  was 
barren  of  incidents  or  novelty.  We  arrived  there  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  26th,  and  took  up  our  refidence  in  the 
palace  which  had  been  appropriated  for  our  ufe  before 
we  fet  out  for  Jehol.  The  morning  of  the  27th,  Lord 
Macartney  fpent  in  examining  the  arrangements  which 
had  been*  made  during  his  abfence,  which  feemed  to  meet 
his  entire  approbation  ;  anc^  as  our  ftay  here,  at  this  pe- 
riod, was  confidered  as  certain  to  be  of  fomc  continu- 
ance, every  preparation  and  provifion  was  made  for  the 
domeftic  comfort  of  the  eftablifhment,  and  the  fplendor 
of  the  embalTy, 

The  ftate  canopy  was  ercfted  in  the  principal  room  of 
the  AmbaiTador's  apartments :  it  was  made  of  flowered 
crimfon  fatin,  with  feftoons  and  curtains,  fringed  with 
gold  ;  the  back  difplayed  the  arms  of  Great  Britain ; 
under  its  cover  five  chairs  of  ftate  were  placed,  the  center 
one  being  elevated  above  the  reft  for  the  Ambaflador.  At 
the  other  end  of  the  apartment  were  hung  whole  length 
portraits  of  their  Britannic  Majefties,  The  whole 
formed  an  appearance  for  an  audience-chamber,  equal  to 
the  confequence  of  the  country  reprefented,  and  wanted 
no  appropriate  ornament. 

Thefc  difpofitions  being  completed,  nothing  remained 
to  pcrfcdl  the  domeftic  eftablilhment,  but  the  regulation 
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of  t^e  different  tables  to  be  provided  for  the  different  de« 
partments  of  the  houfehold ;  which  it  was  thought  beft 
to  delay  till  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  in  Pe-kin» 

Captain  Mackintofh  of  the  Hindoftan  now  propofed  to 
fet  off  on  the  Monday  to  join  his  fhip,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed  to  Canton  ;  there  to  take  in  his  cargo  for  England^ 
having  feen,  as  he  conceived,  a  favourable  commence- 
ment  of  this  embafly,  in  which  his  employers  had  fuch 
81  predominant  interefl. 

On  the  28th  the  arrival  of  the  Emperor  at  the  impc* 
rial  palace  in  Pe-kia  was  announced  \>y  a  grand  dif- 
charge  of  artillery. 

The  occupations  of  this  day  in  the  palace  of  the  Am- 
baflador  were  confined  entirely  to  writing  letters  for  Eng- 
land, of  which  Captain  Mackintofh  was  to  take  the 
charge ;  it  being  confidered  as  a  fettled  arrangement  with 
the  cobrt  of  Pe-kin,  that  the  Englifh  embaQy  were  to 
remain  during  the  winter,  to  carry  on  the  important  ne* 
^otiations  with  which  it  was  entrufled. 

The  next  day  his  Excellency  was  vifited  by  feveral 
mandarins  ;  and  fome  packages  of  broad  cloths  of  Bri- 
ti(h  manufacture  were  put  in  a  flate  of  readlnefs  for  be*^ 
ing  prefented  to  the  Emperor. 

Sicknefs  at  this  time  prevailed  fo  much  amoDg  the 
foldiers  attached  to  the  embaffy,  that  more  than  half  of 
them  were  unable  to  do  duty ;  it  was,  therefore,  found 
expedient  to  eflablifh  an  hofpital  in  fome  of  the  vacant 
buildings  within  the  precindls  of  the  palace  for  their  re- 
ception, and  more  fpeedy  recovery. 

On  the  ifl  of  Oi^ober,  a  mandarin  requefted,  in  the 
name  of  the  Emperor,  that  the  ordnance  prefents  migh^ 
be  fent  to  the  palace  of  Yeumen-manyeumen,  where 
they  were  jto  be  proved  and  examined ;  which,  contrary 
to  our  expectations,  was  done  by  the  Chinefe  themfelves 
indead  t>f  our  own  artljlery  men,  who  had  bten  taken 
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(torn  England  for  the  purpofc  of  dirphying  their  fiipcri- 
ority  in  the  fcicncc  of  cngiiiecring  to  the  Eitiperor.  Th€ 
chariots  and  other  prcfents  we^e  ilfo  removed  to  the  fame 
place,  where  the  carpenters  and  the  other  michtoks  Went 
to  hang  them  on  their  fprings  ;  (heir  fervrce,  like  that  of 
the  artillery,  was,  however,  in  a  great  meafuire  difpeii- 
fed  with  ;  they  not  being  permitted  to  finally  adjufl  theni 
tor  reprefcntation. 

The  foUdwing  day,  the  Ambadador  received  a  fbrmal 
invitation  to  wait  on  the  Emperor  on  the  morrow ;  in 
ccrtnpliancc  with  this  requcft  hi^  excellency  went  in  a 
private  manner,  and  tran(a6led  budnefs  with  the  officers 
of  ftatc.  The  conference  laded  for  two  hours;  and 
tiKre  were  no  apparent  reafons  for  fiippofmg  that  the  ob- 
Jfefts  of  the  miffion  were  not  in  a  progreflivc  ftate  of 
fuccefs. 

The  Ambaflador  now  fettled  the  drder  and  difpofition 
of  the  tables  for  the  different  departments  of  the  houfhold ; 
and  every  thing  fcemcd  to  indicate  ^  refidence  of  fcnne 
permanency  at  Pekin,  which  provfed  highly  ^tifynigto 
us,  who  had  no  other  means^  of  judging  of  the  probable 
futcefs  of  the  objeft  of  onr  embafly,  than  the  general:  ar- 
rangements made  for  its  domeftic  eftablfftment. 

The  cabinets  of  Britifli  •  manxifedure  were  now  con- 
veyed to  the  imperial  refidence  by  Chinefe  porters,  ahd 
the  pfrefents,  confifting  of  jewellery,  plated  goods,  hard^ 
ware,  and  cutlery,  were  now  unpacked  ;  and ' the  whole 
equally  divided  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Grand 
Choulaa. 

On  the  5th,  the  Emperor  Vifited  the  palace  of  Yetrmcn- 
inanyeumen,  to  infpeft  the  prefents  which  were*  fodgeS 
there  ;  on  this  occation  he  was  pleafed  to 'order  eight 
ingots  of  lllver  to  be  diftributed  to  cvtjry  Eoropean  perfon 
atteiidiiig.  The  Englifh  artificers,  wfca  w^rc  employed 
in  cleamng  ami  completing  the  carriages,  and' fitting  up  a 
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model  of  an  Engliih  fi/(l-vate  man  of  war,  which  bad 
been  fent  with  the  prefents,  defcribed  his  Majefty  as  be- 
ing about  five  feet  ten  inches  high  ;  of  a  flendcr  fornix 
but  w.ell*proportloned ;  and  th^t  his  countenance  pre- 
fented  a  regularity  of  fe^^tures,  free  from  the  decrepitude 
of  age.  His  deportment  was  attrafliveiy  affable  ;  and 
the  dignity  of  the  prince  was  only  difplayed  in  the  fupe- 
rior  manners  of  the  man.  He  was  habited  in  a  robe  of 
yellow  filk,  and  a  cap  of  black  velvet,  furtnounted  with 
a  red  ball,  and  adorned  with  a  peacock's  feather*  ,  He 
wore  filk  boots,  embroidered  with  gold^  and  a  blue  filk 
fafli  Touftd  his  w^de. 

The  opinion  his  Majefty  formed  of  the  prefents  could 
only  be  coUeded  from  their  being  generally  received  ;  for 
we  could  not  learn  that  he  had  expreiTed  any  opinion 
where  it  could  poffibly  be  conveyed  to  us.  Two  camera 
obfcuras  were,  hQweyer>  retuf  ned,  as  being  fuitcd  only  to 
the  amufement  of  children. 

A  number  of  bales,  containing  a  variety  of  broad  and 
narrow  cloths  of  Englifh  manufaAure,  with  a  quantity 
of  camblets,  two  barrel  organsr,  and  the  remainder  of 
fcich  prefents  as  were  not  damaged,  were  now  removed 
firom  the  Ambaflador'^  palace  by  the  Chihefe  employed  on 
thefe  occafions,  and  Mr.  Plumb  fbmetimes  accompanied 
the  prefents  to^xplain  the  nature  and  application  of  them^ 
or  performed  that  office  to  the  mandarins,  previous  to 
their  departure. 

As  it  was  now  confidered,  as  a  matter  of  certainty,  that 
the  embafTy  would,  remain  for  fome  time  at  Pe-kin,  th^ 
fuperb  and^elegant  horfe^furniture  which  had  been  brought 
over  for  his  Excellency  and  Sir  George  Staunton,  were 
unpacked  and  got  ready  for  immediate  ufe» 

A  number  of  prefents  were  this  day  received  from  the 
Emperor  for  the  ufe  of  their  Britannic  Majedies,  the 
Anxb^di^dor  and  fuite. 
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At  noon  on  the  6th,  the  Ambaflador  again  went  Xn 
vifit  the  Emperor  ;  but  on  his  arrival  at  court  he  fainted 
away,  and  being  conveyed  home,  continued  indifpofed 
during  the  remaining  part  of  the  day.  In  the  meanwhile. 
Sir  George  Staunton  and  Colonel  Benfon  diftributed  to 
each  of  the  foldiers  and  fetVants,  fome  pieces  of  filky 
others  of  dongaree,  a  kind  of  nankeen,  and  a  piope  of 
filver^  of  about  flxteen  ounces,  as  a  prefent  from  his  Im- 
perial Majefty. 

The  optical,  mechanical,  and  mathematical  infiru- 
ments  being  removed  from  the  palace  of  Yeumcn-man- 
yeumen,  the  gentlemien  and  mechanics  were  difmiflTcd 
frpm  their  attendance  there.  On  a  trial  of  the  powers 
of  fome  of  the  articles  before  the  mandarins,  they  failed 
in  the  effeds  afcribed  to  them,  and  others  excited  littte 
furprizc  or  admiration  in  the  Chinefe  literati  who  viewed 
them  ;  this  the  good  Pr.  Dinwiddie  and  Mr.  Barrow 
immediately  attributed  to  their  grofs  ignorance  and  ob- 
ftinacy. 

« 

A  report  began  to  circulate,  that  we  were  foon  to  quit 
Pe-kini  It  occafioned  a  confiderable  (hare  ff  fpecula- 
tion,  but  it  obtained  iefs  credit  than  afterwards  appeared 
to  be  due  to  it :  the  carpenters  were  however  employed 
in  ftrengthening  the  cafes  which  contained  the  prefents 
for  St.  ^smes's,  and  in  the  afternoon  of  the  7th  this 
report,  which  at  firft  met  with  only  a  faint  belief  in  ge- 
neral, was  confirmed  by  an  order  from  the  Ambaflador 
to  prepare  for  our  departure  on  the  Wednefday  follow- 
ing, being  only  two  days  notice.  Our  furprize  and  con- 
cern  may  eafily  be  conceived.  After  a  variety  of  fatigues, 
we  had  confoled  ourfelves  that  we  Hiould  now  have  enjoy- 
ed fome  repofe ;  but  all  perfonsil  confiderations  were  ab- 
forbed  in  public  affairs,  in  which  the  humbleft  indivi- 
dual  felt  an  intereft.  The  grand  objeAs  of  the  embafly 
>f  ere  evidently  unaccomplifhed  \  and  in  ouir  attachment 
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to  our  country,  its  honour,  and  advantage,  we  forgot 
every  other  care. 

To  fubmit,  however,  we  were  obliged,  and  nothing 
appeared  to  us  pofTible  to  be  done  but  an  attempt  to  gain 
a  little  refpite,  till  the  baggage  was  packed  up  and  arran- 
ged ;  this  feemed  a  reafonable  demand^  the  attendant  man- 
darin therefore  made  the  requifition,  and  an  order  airived 
from  the  Grand  Choulaa  to  fufpend  our  departure  till 
Friday :  but  judge  our  aftoniihment,  when  the  neitt 
^morning  this  was  countermanded  by  the  Emperor  himfelf, 
and  we  were  exprefsly  ordered  to  depart  on  the  day  firft 
intimated. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  our  fituation  could  enable 
us  to  judge  of  the  reafons  on  which  this  unexpeded 
mandate  was  founded.  It  was  reported  by  the  Chi- 
nefe,  that  as  the  buiinefs  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
was  already  completed,  he  was  furprifed  the^  Englifh 
Ambaflador  was  not  anxious  to  return  to  his  own  country. 
It  was  alfo  faid,  that  his  Majefty  was  alarmed  at  the 
number  of  our  fick,  left  any  contagion  (hould  be  com- 
municated to  his  fubjeds :  nor  were  there  perfons  want- 
ing who  afcribed  his  determination  to  an  averfion  con- 
tracted againft  us,  from  the  Ikill  and  ingenuity  we  evinced 
in  thofe  engines  of  deftrufiion,  the  brafs  mortars,  which 
were  tried  in  his  prefence.  It  was  faid  he  deprecated 
the  fpirit  of  a  people,  who,  contrary  to  the  avowed  be- 
nign principles  of  their  religion,  had  made  fuch  a  profi- 
ciency  in  arts  which  feemed  to  contradid  them  all.    ' 

Many  other  reports  of  a  fimilar  nature  were  propa- 
gated ;  but  the  reafon  ailigned  by  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment waf  the  near  approach  of  winter,  when  the  rivers 
would  be  frozen,  and  the  journey  to  Canton,  through  the 
jiorthehT  provinces,  be  attended  with  inconvenience  and 
C|roi!|rded  with  impedix^ents. 
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To  fpeculate  on  the  policy  that  a£luated  thf^  court  of 
Pe-kin  on  this  occafion,  would  be  vain  ;  neither  ihall  we 
prefume  to  afcribe  it  to  any  mifcondu^lL  or  inifman^ge- 
ment ;  but  the.  manner  in  which  the  embaify  was  dif-.. 
miflfed  was  certainly  ungracious^  and  mortifying  in  th» 
extreme  ;  for  fuppofing  it  to  be  the  policy  of  the  Chi« 
nefe  government,  that  no  foreign  minifter  (hall  be  re- 
ceived, but  en  particular  occaiions,  and  that  be  (hall  not 
remain  in  the  coui^try  after  he  has  iinifhed  his  particular 
ipiflSon  ;  it  does  not  appear  that  the  bufmefs  Was  at  all 
advanced  which  Lord  Ms^cartney  was  employed  to  nego- 
tiate ;  and  his  Lord^ip  certainly  would  not  have  formed 
domefUc  arrangements,  if  he  had  not  confidcred  himfclf 
certain  of  remaining  at  Fe-kin  throughout  the  winter, 
and  of  fucceediogin  the  obje£t  of  his  embaflfy. 

At  this  time  a  nrurine,  who,  with  three  others,  had 
been  taken  from  on  board  the  Lion,  to  fill  the  vacancies 
occafipned  by  the  death  of  fome  of  the  foldiers,  died  of 
the  flux  i  and  to  prevent  this  circumilance  from  being 
known  his  corpfe  was  carried  away  in  the  night. 

Lord  Macartney  now  fent  his  own  ftate  carriage  as  a 
prefent  to  the  Grand  Choulaa,  who  refufed  to  accept  it. 
It  was  then  re-demanded,  but  no  anfwer  was  returned  to 
this  requeft,  and  fo  fbort  was  the  period  allotted  us  to 
fiay,  and  fo  much  was  to  be  done  in  it,  that  there  was 
no  time  ^o  make  farther  inquiries  concerning  it,  or  the 
reafons  for  the  behaviour  on  the  paiit  of  the  minifter  by 
whom  it  was  refufed. 

The*  confufion  arifing  from  this  fudden  and  unex- 
pe&ed  event,  rendered  it  impofTibl^  to  arrange  the  bag- 
gage with  any  ojder.  We  huddled  it  together  in  the 
bed  manner  that  circumftances  would  permit.  Some  ar- 
ticles which  could  not  be  packed  up,  or  were  now  ufelels, 
were  given  to  the  mandarins  ;  the  natives  took  car^  to 
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purloin  a  ihare,  aiid  Lord  Macartney's  fervants  hiil  the 
canopy  of  ftatc.  ,      . 

Wc  fct  out  on  the  road'that  leads  to  Tong-tchew  at  a 
very  early  hour  on  the  morning  of  the  gth,  and  reached 
that  town  in  the  evening.  Even  the  thoughts  of  being 
on  the  return  to  our  country  failed  to  relieve  the  gloom 
of  difappointment ;  and  to  increafe  our  unpleafant  fenfa- 
tions,  we  met  with  negleft  and  wretched  accommodations 
compared  to  what  we  had  experienced  before ;  for  the 
apartments  in  which  we  were  lodged  here  were  only  tern- 
porary  {heds,  hung  with  ftraw  matting. 

We  have  already  mentioned  the  condu£t  of  the  Grand 
Choulaa^  refpefiing  Lord  Macartney*s  chariot.  On  our 
arrival  I  however,  at  Tong-tchew,  it  had  found  its  way 
thither  before  us,  and  was  ftationed  oppofite  the  place 
appointed  for  the  reception  of  the  embaffy,  furrounded 
by  crowds  of  Chinefe  ;  many  of  its  ornaments  were  de-» 
faced,  and  it  was  otherwife  injured.  It  was,  howevef, 
drawn  down  to  the  river  fide,  and  a  cafe  being  made  for 
it  on  the  fpot,  to  fecure  it  from  farther  injury,  it  was  re- 
configned  to  the  boldof  a  junk,  and  finally  fent  to  figure 
at  Madras. 

Next  morning,  on  proceeding  to  the  fide  of  the  river, 
wc  found  the  junks  intended  for  our  reception.  The 
baggage  was  put  on  board  with  all  poflible  expedition, 
but  not  without  a  degree  of  confiifioi;!  beyond  what  we 
had  yet  known  ;  for  all  the  attention  before  paid  to  the 
Ambafiador  and  his  fuite  feemed  now  to  be  forgotten ; 
thihgs  being,  howeVer,  at  length  adjufedy  we  went  on 
board  our  junks,  and  the  attendant  mandarin  and  hrs 
party  fbHowed  in  feparate  veflels.  Soon  after  the  embar- 
katit)h  was'  completed,  dinner  was  ieiVed  up  ;  and  at  an 
early  hour  we  retired  to  reft,  after  a  moft  fatiguing*day, 

Onth6  nth,  at  a- very  early  hour,  the  junks  were  un- 
>mo<M^d,  and  the  fl^t  proceeded  down  ilkt  river:  bu>as 
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we  ly ve  already  given  a  dcfcription  of  the  country  thrcnigK 
which  it  flowsy  and  the  local  circumftances  attending  of  it, 
we  (hall  pafs  on  to  the  period  when  we  quitted  the  natural 
for  an  artificial  river ;  indeed  nothing  occurred  worthy 
of  obfervation,  but  that  though  we  ftill  attraded  the  no- 
tice of  the  inhabitants  who  lived  near  the  river,  the  rc- 
fpcSful  and  ceremonious  attentions  of  our  former  voyage 
were  entirely  difcontlnued. 

On  the  i6th  weleft  the  channel  of  the  river,  and  en- 
tered a  canal  conftruded  with  infinite  labour  and  expenfe. 
The  fides  are  mafonry  throughout  its  extent ;  and  at 
certain  didances  locks,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  arc 
ereded,  which  confining  the  water  to  a  narrow  paflage 
in  the  middle  of  the  canal,  occafions  a  moderate  fall  of 
about  three  feet.  The  motion  of  the  junks  is  accele- 
rated in  pafling  thefe  locks,  and  continues  to  feme  dif- 
tance ;  and  to  prevent  the  vefleh  receiving  any  damage 
from  (Iriking.againft  the  walls  of  the  lock,  men  are  al- 
ways ready  to  let  down  large  leathern  pads,  which  efiec- 
tually  break  the  (hock. 

In  the  courfe  of  this  day  we  pafled  a  number  of  thefe 
locks,  whofe  condrudion  and  efie^we  found  invariably 
the  fame.  * 

For  fome  days  we  failed  through  a  country  rich  in 
agriculture  and  population.  We  obferved  plantations  of 
.the  fhrub  which  produces  the  imperial  and  gunpowder 
tea.  In  fize  and  figure  it  refembles  the  goofberry-buih. 
Imperial  tea  is  the  produce  of  the  firfl  bloflbms ;  gun- 
powder tea  is  acolIe£Uon  of  the  fuccefltve  blofToms  as 
they  appear. 

Not  only  the  exterior  mark^  of  refpe£i  had  been  with- 
drawn from  the  embafly  by  the  Chincfe,  but  we  even 
found  our  provifions  deficient,  both  in  quantity  and^qua- 
lity.  ^  reprefentation  to  the  mandarin,  however,  pro- 
cured i^nmediate  redf efs  in  this  particular  ^  and  H  Fas 
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ferther  reported,  that  the  fame  benevolent  charafter  had 
exerted  himfelf  with  eflFeft  to  do  away  fome  very  unfa- 
vourable impreflions,  with  which  a  Tartar  mandarin  had 
prejudiced  the  Emperor  againft  the  Englifh,  by  repre^ 
fenting  them  as  diverted  of  every  amiable  quility>  and* 
addi£led  to  every  vice. 

On  the  2oth  we  pafled  numerous  plantations  of  to- 
bacco ;  a  plant  cultivated  here  in  the.  grcateft  variety, 
and  to  the  greateft  extent  of  any  country  in  tht  worldt; 
Indeed  fmoaklng  being  the  univerfal  pra£lice  from  in- 
fancy to  old  age,  the  quantity  of  tobacco  confumed  in 
China  mud  exceed  all  moderate  calculation. 

Several  conllderable  cities  appeared  at  a  fmall  diftance 
A'om  the  canal ;  the  garrifons  from  which  advanced  to 
the  banks  to  give  the  ufual  (alute>  and  the  people  to  gra- 
tify their  curiofity. 

We  parted  a  number  of  bridges  and  feveral  corn-mills^ 
worked  by  water,  and  apparently  on  the  fame  conftruc- 
tion  as  thofe  in  Europe. 

A  lofty  pagoda,  of  eight  ftories,  opened  to  'our  view 
on  the  morning  of  the  23d  ;  but  not  different  apparently 
from  thofe  we  had  before  feen*  Next  day  we  faw  the* 
Chinefe  port  pafs  along  the  road  on  the  margin  of  the 
canal.  The  letters  are  inclofed  in  a  large  bamboo  baf- 
ket,  hooped  with  cane  ;  it  is  then  locked,  and  the  key  is 
given  into  the  cuftody  of  one  of  the  foldicrs,  who  deli- 
vers it  to  the  poft-mafter.  The  balket  is  then  (trapped 
on  the  courier's  (houlders,  and  being  decorated  with  a  num- 
ber of  little  bells  at  the  bottom,  they  make  a  loud  jin- 
gling when  (haken  by  the  motion  of  the  horfe,  and  an- 
nounce the  approach  of  the  poft.  Five  light-horfemeli 
efcort  the  courier ;  and  as  the  fleeteft  horfcs  are  fele£led, 
and  changed  at  every  ft^e,  the  mails  in  China  are  conr 
veyed  with- extraordinary  expedition  and  fafety. 

M 
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;  The  junk«  anchored  on  the  evening  of  the  foUowng 
day  in  the  heart  of  a  large  city,  through  which  the  canal 
pafles.  A  continual  fucceffion  of  bridges  connedls  the. 
banks,  and  thefe  are  guarded  by  foldiers,  who  fuflFer  no 
veflel  to  pafs  till  a  mandarin  has  infpcded  it.  The  fleet 
here  received  a  falute  of  three  guns,  and  a  numerous 
body  of  foldiers  lined  the  banks,,  wlio,  wearing  large 
helmets,  and  being  completely  armed,  had  a  very  miliury 
appearance. 

We  foon  arrived  at  Kord-cheeaung,  a  city  of  equal 
magnitude  with  the  laft  ;  in  the  center  of  which  we  faw 
a  pagoda  of  ten  (lories,  each  furrounded  by  a  gallery. 

After  pafling  feveral  large  cities  in  the  courfe  of  this 
day's  voyage,  we  anchored  for  the  night  at  Lee-yaungoa„ 
which  was  illuminated  in  l>onour  of  the  Ambaflador. 
Public  attentfons,  indeed,  began  again  to  be  niore  fre- 
quent, and  ccremonioufly  paid. 

We  paiTed"  the  city  of  Kaunghoo  on  the  26th»  and 
found  fuch  an  amazing  number  of  junks  lying  there  that 
pur  paiTage  was  impeded  for  fome  time,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  come  to  anchor,  in  order  to  give  opportunity 
for  a  paflTage  to  be  made  between  them.  The  canal  winds 
through  this  place  and  its  banks  flope  down  to  the 
Water  in  a  very  beautiful  form. 

Every  fpot  in  our  paflage  gave  teftimony  to  the  exigence 
of  art,  and  the  elFeds  of  indudry,  as  well  as  of  pro- 
digious population.  On  the  29th,  pafling  feveral  exten- 
five  fields,  we  obferved  the  peafants  ploughing ;  they 
worked  with  oxen,  and  though  their  ploughs  were  of 
a  very  clumfy  form,  compared  with  thofc  of  England, 
the  labour  Teemed  to  be  neatly  and  properly  executed. 

A  repetition  of  the  meagre  incidents  that  fell  in  our 
way  would  be  tirefome.  Towns,  bridges,  locks,  and 
junks,  fields  covered  with  plenty,  and  people  beyond 
^t^culation,  were  now  common  Objects. 

3 
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On  the  30th  we  faw  a  fleet  of  junks  Taden  with  tei 
for  the  Canton  market ;  nor  was  it  an  unnatural,  of 
iininterefting  bbfervation  which  many  of  us  made,  thai 
in  the  chance  of  commerce,  fome  of  their  cargoes  might 
ultimately  be  condgned  to  our  own  country,  and  arrive 
there  before  us.  ^ 

The  profpeds  around  us  were  now  conftantly  enli- 
vened by  pagodas  and  country/  feats ;  fome  of  which 
were  adorned  with  beautiful  gardens,  and  others  fur- 
rounded  with  the  fineft  orchards  we  had  ever  beheld. 

On  the  31ft  in  the  morning,  the  fleet  pafTed  through 
a  walled  city,  where  the  vaft  number  of  junks  which 
covered  its  canal,  juftify  the  opinion  of  its  extenfivc 
commerce.  In  its  neighbourhood  there  are  large  plan- 
tations of  tea  and  tobaccd,  and  the  next  morning  we 
pafled  feveral  fields  of  cotton,  which  to  us  formed  a 
pleafing  and  novel  appearance. 

The  canal  became  much  more  expanded ;  and  on 
the  2d  of  November  we  reached  a  city  of  great  extent 
and  trade.  Several  canals  meet  here  ;  and  on  the  fouth 
fide  of  it  is  a  bay,  communicating  with  the  Yellow  ri-^ 
ver,  in  which  the  nobleft  fleets  of  Europe  might  ride. 

The  hills  in  the  vicinity  are  beautifully  green  ;  their 
fummits  are  crowned  with  pagodas,  while  villas  and  gar- 
dens adorn  the  lower  flopes. 

Faffing  through  the  bay,  in  which  various  oppodte 
currents  meet,  we  foon  entered  the  river,  and  found 
ouffelve^    again   embofomed  in  a^  rich   and  d'^lightful 

country. 

Town  opened  on  our  enchanted  fenfes  after  town ; 
and  no  words  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  pic- 
turefque  fcenery  that  furrounded  us. 

About  the  hour  of  dinner,  we  arrived  at  a  town  of 
umifitial  magnitude  and  beauty,  through  whicji  the  river 
flowed  for  the  fpace  of  three  miles ;  the  houfes  werf 
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vniformly  built  of  brick,  varied  with  a  bloifli-coloured 
^oncy  and  generally  rife  to  two  (lories  high. 

Here  we  received  the  military  honours  fo  often  mcn- 
lloned ;  and  indeed  it  may  in  general  be  obferved,  that 
there  was  neither  town  nor  village  through  which  wc 
paflfed,  that  had  not  its  mandarin  and  its  proportionate 
number  of  guards  and  troops^  not  only  in  China,  but  alfo 
in  the  remote  and  lefs  populous  regions  of  Tartary. 

In  the  afternoon  we  anchored,  for  fome  time,  at 
another  confiderable  town,  where  the  jimks  flopped  to 
jtoke  in  a  fupply  of  wine.  This  town  is  fituated  on  the 
fide  of  a  large  lake,  which,  in  fome  places,  was  di- 
vided only  by  a  bank  from  the  river  on  which  we  were 
failing. 

The  country  foon  after  aflumed  -a  fwampy  appearance; 
the  natural  confequence  of  fo  many  rivers,  canals,  an4 
lakes,  which  interfe£l  it,  and  promote  its  commercial 
sntercourle. 

The  weather  was  cold  and  the  mornings  frofty.  The 
climate,  unqueftionably,  is  afieded  by  the  large  bodies 
erf  water  which  every  where  aboynd  in  this  part  of  the 
country.  We  now  underflood,  that  it  was  the  Yellow 
river  on  which  we  were  failing, '  probably  fo  called  from 
fome  communications  with  the  Yellow  fea.  We  pafled 
feveral  lakes,  and  on  the  3d  faw  a  number  of  fifhii^- boats 
employed  in  their  vocations,  and  procured  from  them  a 
fmall  Bih,  about  the  fize  of  a  fprat,  but  in  flavour  and 
form  refembling  the  haddock.  On  the  oppofite  fide  of 
this  lake  we  difcovered  a  very  large  city,  built  with  a  dark- 
coloured  ftone,  and  roofed  with  tiles  of  4be  fame  hue. 
This  place  appears  to  be  about  eight  miles  ki  circumfe- 
rence ;  and  from  the  drefs  and  manners  of  its  inliabitants, 
wc  could  cafily  determine  was  botl|L  commercial  and  po- 
lite. At  the  extremity  of  the  wall  of  this  city  wc  dr^^ed 
9ur  anchor  for  the  night. 
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Next  day  we  pafled  two  other  large  lakes ;  and  foon 
after  reached  the  town  of  Kiang-fou,  which  is  large 
and  walled.  A  mandarin  and  his  guards  appeared^ 
to  give  the  cuftomary  falutes ;  and  at  each  end  of  the 
line  of  troops,  a  temporary  arch  was  eredled,  with  a 
j)Iatform  reaching  down  to  the  river,  very  elegantly 
adorned,  to  afford  a  landing  to  the  Ambaflfador,  (hoiili 
he  happen  to  be  difpofed  to  (lop.  At  a  fmall  didance 
tents  were  pitched,  in  the  center  of  which  was  the 
mandarih's  pavilion,  where  a  collation  was  ready  for  the 
entertainment  of  his  Excellency  and  the  mandarins  ii\ 
our  fleet.  But  the  order  of  the  voyage  prevented  them 
from  accepting  this  tribute  of  hofpitality  and  politencfs. 

Beyond  this,  we  came  to  another  large  town  of  fu- 
perior  beauty,  where  we  (lopped  to  receive  a  fupply  of 
provifions,  and  to  be  furni(hcd  with  men  to  tow  the 
junks.  Here  we  were  gratified  with  the  fight  of  a 
number  of  fine  women,  whofe  features  were  beautiful 
and  complexions  uncommonly  fair. 

In  the  afternoon  we  pafTed  a  town  which  could  not  be 
lefs  than  nine  miles  in  circumference.  The  walls  are  of 
immenfe  height,  and  feem  to  be  ancient.  Several  hun« 
dreds  of  junks  were  moored  along  its  wharfs. 

On  the  5th  we  entered  a  large  lake,  adorned  with 
a  variety  of  beautiful  iflands ;  the  mod  confiderable  of 
them  contains  the  palace  of  a  mandarin,  with  moQ 
(elegant  fummer-houfes,  plantations,  and  gardens  ;  here 
alfo  a  lofty  rock  rofe  amid  the  trees^  and  fupported  on 
its  top  a  (lately  pagoda. 

We  foon  entered  another  river,  whofe  banks  became 
highly  pidurefque,  on  which,  and  the  adjoining  heights, 
we  faw  a  variety  of  villas,  with  gilt  pyramids  rifing  from 
the  roofs,  which  gave  them  the.  appearance  of  Gothic 
;uchite£lufse« 
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At  the  city  of  Mcc-you-mcc-awng  we  ftopped  tt 
tajce  in  the  cuftomary  fupply  of  proviflons.  Nature 
feqins  to  have  formed  this  place  for  the  purpofcs  of  na- 
vigation and  commerce,  and  rural  beauty  to  have  fixed 
her  refidence  in  its  vicinity. 

Another  objeft  here  prefented  itfclf  of  a  very  different 
nature,  and  wliich,  by  its  contrail,  acquired  additional 
importance.  A  body  of  foldiers  were  drawn  up  on  an 
efplanade,  the  line  of  which  extended  near  a  mile  ;  they 
were  divided  into  companies  diftinguifhed  by  the  variety 
of  their  uniforms,  which,  together  with  the  number  ani 
colours  of  their  (landards,  offered  a  very  beautiful 
fpeflacle. 

No  other  objeft,  for  a  confiderable  time,  attraded 
our  notice,  except  a  fmall  dock>yard  for  building  junks, 
enclofed  in  a  fine  grove,  which  formed  a  pleafing  and 
pidlurefquc  fcene. 

The  river  now  appeared  to  be  proceeding  boldly  on 
into  a  rich,  fertile  country,  but  of  more  unequal  furface 
than  any  we  had  yet  feen ;  when,  by  an  unexpeded 
meander,  it  brought  us  back  to  the  city.  Here  we  paffcd 
through  another  large  bridge,  near  a  circular  baftion 
which  commanded,  by  its  battery,  every  dirediion  of  the 
river. 

On  another  turn  of  the  ftream  we  difcovered  a  very 
fine  hill  before  us,  the  fummit  of  which  is  crowneA 
with  a  magnificent  pagoda,  and  the  declivities  beautified 
with  all  the  decoration  that  could  be  conferred  by  beau- 
tiful gardens  and  elegant  buildings.  At  the  foot  of  this 
elevated  fpot  are  two  (lone  gatewayfj,  which  open  to  a 
walk  that  winds  gradually  up  the  hill  to  the  pagoda. 

This  hill  appears  to  form  a  part  of  the  gardens  be- 
longing to  the  mandarin,  whofe  palace  is  fituatcd  on  the 
banks  of  the  river,  from  whence  a  broad  flight  of  ftep« 
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afcends  to  the  gate  of  the  outer  court.  This  edifice^  in 
its  (ize  and  appearance,  is  fuited  to  the  dignity  of  it» 
poiTefTory  and,  like  other  buildings  of  the  fame  kind  and- 
chara&er  in  China,  is  perfe£lly  uniform  in  all  its  parts* 
The  body  of  the  houfe  rifes  to  three  (lories,  and  the. 
wings  are  diminiihed  to  two^  A  paved  court  occupies 
a  large  fpace  in  the  front ;  and  the  whole  is  enclofed  by 
^  a  walli  including  a  large  garden,  that  extends  to  tho 
beautiful  hill,  of  which  a  very  inadequate  (ketch  has 
been  already  given. 

The  country  continued  to  make  advances  in  beauty  ^ 
fields  full  of  fertility,  with  their  (hady  enclofures ;  farm& 
•mbofomed  in  orchards ;  villas,  and  their  gardens,  we 
bad  lon]g  been  accuftomed  to  behold,  but  now  a  moun- 
tain rofe  before  us,  not  rugged  and  barren,  but  verdant 
to  its  very  top  ;  while  innumerable  herds  of  cattle,  and 
flocks  of  (heep,  adorned  its  (loping  paftures. 

Another  town  foon  fucceeded,  and  to  that  a  lake,  fur* 
rounded  by  hills  of  the  fame  kind,  and  covered  with 
(heep  and  cattle.  From  this  delightful  (ituation  we  f^fkd 
through  a  lock,  and  between  a  draw-bridge  into  a  canal^ 
that  divides  another  large  commercial  town.  Here  we 
obferved  a  brick-kiln,  and  a  pile  of  bricks  juft  made  ^ 
the  materials  of  which  appeared  to  be  a  kind  of  fand, 
mixed  up  with  the  mud  of  the  riyer ;  the  kiln  itfelf  was 
built  with  the  fame  materials,  in  the  form  of  a  pyramid. 

In  the.  evening  we  palTed  a  large  walled  city,  appa- 
jently  fimilar  to  thofe  we  had  before  feen,  and  feveral 
pagodas  being  illuminated,  in  bonour  of  the  Amba(rador 
and  mandarins,  had  a  very  pleafing  appearance  amid  the 
gloom  of  night. 

The  Chinefe  h^ufics  are  not  only  varied  In  their  ftile 
and  decorations,  but  even  the  towns  are  in  fome  meafur(ar 
marked  by  the  colour  pf  the  materials  of  which  they 
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mc  built.  On  the  6th  of  November  we  enterecf  a  town 
el  a  moft  difmal  hue  ;  it  was  wholly  eteAcd  of  bbck 
brick,  and  as  the  houfes  were  more  lofty  thail  thofo 
generally  feen  in  this  country,  being' none  lefs  than  two 
and  many  four  fiories  high,  its  peculiar  chara&er  made 
the  (hronger  impreflion  on  our  minds. 

We  pafled  a  ftone  bridge  of  three  arches,  and  loon 
s^r  reached  the  mandarines  palace  ;  a  ftone  building  of 
fingular  archttefture.  On  each  fide  of  the  principal  gate' 
are  two  lofty  walls  painted  red,  to  prevent  the  buildii^ 
iirom  being  feen  but  in  a  front  view.  The  gateway  is 
enriched  with  fculpture,  and  the  uRuil  accompanimentt 
«f  Chinefe  charaSers ;  it  is  of  ftone,  and  fupports  an- 
apartment.  The  houfe  itfelf  is  painted  of  diflFerent  co- 
lours,  with  a  ftone  gallery  in  front,  and  covered  with  a 
roof  of  the  fame  materiaL 

The  mandarin  who  refided  here  had  caufed  a  tempo-  . 
rary  ftage,  or  platform,  tb  be  ereftedj  from  the  palace 
to  the  fide  of  tfie  river,  in  cafe  the  Ambaflador,  and  the 
mandarins,  (hould  find  it  convenient  to  land.  The  roof 
of  this  building  was  covered  with  fillc  of  various  colours^ 
a  number  of  lamps  fancifully  adorned  with  gauze  and 
ribands  were  fufpendcd  from  it,  and  the  floor  was  co- 
vered with  a  fine,  variegated  matting.  He  had  alfa 
caufed  a  large  fcreen,  or  curtain,  of  this  matting,  to  be 
fixed  on  the  oppofite  fide  of  the  water,  for  the  purpofe 
of  hiding  fame  ruinous  buildings,  that  would  othefwife 
have  difgraced  the  gay  pifture  he  had  contrived  by  theJf 
deformity. 

The  foldiers  under  the  command  of  this  mandairin 
were  of  a  difFerent  appearance  from  any  we  had  feeni  a* 
they  wore  red  hats  with  a  very  high: and  pointed  crown ; 
on  the  fide  of  which  was  a  brafs  j^ate,  that  Appeared  to 
be  faftened'with  yelloW  ribaads# 
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Of  the  elegant  hofpitality  of  this  mandarin  we  were 
not  allowed  to  partake,  by  the  circumftance  of  our 
voyage. 

A  fucceflion  of  towns,  locks,  bridges,  and  pagodas, 
appeared  in  rapid  fucceflion  for  fome  hours,  and  in  the 
afternoon  we  faw  a  very  large  country  rcfidence  at  fome 
dxftance,  with  a  lofty  pagoda  rifmg,  as  it  perfpec- 
tively  appeared,  from  the  center  of  it.  The  tower  termi- 
nated in  a  cupola,  with  a  fpiral  ornament  rifing  from  the 
top,  crowned  with  a  ball,  from  each  fide  of  which  a 
chain  hung  down,  till  it  touched  the  upper  ftory  of  the 
building. 

After  paffing  this  ftruSure,    the  banks  of  the  river, 
were,  for  a  confiderable  diftance,  fo  high  as  to  obfcure 
all  view  of  the  adjacent  country. 

In  confequence  of  a  complaint  againft  fome  of  the 
captains  of  the  junks,  for  embezzlement  of  provifions, 
the  grand  mandarin  inftituted  an  inquiry  after  the  fleet 
came  to  an  anchor  this  evening  ;  and  being  convinced  of 
the  truth  of  the  charge,  fentenced  the  culprits  to  be  baf- 
tlnadoed  or  bambooed,  which  was  immediately  carried 
into  execution. 

In  the  courfe  of  the  next  day,  we  had  a  tranfient  view 
of  Chinefe  huibandry,  in  the  praSical  parts  of  digging, 
manuring,  and  ploughing ;  and  from  the  aiikward 
Implements  employed,  our  admiration  of  the  fertility 
of  the  country,  and  the  labour  of  the  natives  was  in- 
creafed. 

We  pafled  another  town,  the  houfes  of  which  were 
covered  with  plaifter,  and  many  of  them  three  {lories 
high,  and  painted  black.  At  the  entrance  and  the  extre- 
mity of  this  place  of  darkneft,  which  is  very  l^rge,  we 
failed  under  a  noble  arch.  We  foon  reached  another 
lown  of  the  fame  defcription,  where  many  of  the  houfes 
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projeAed  over  the  riyer^  zni  here  our  junks  were  tov^ 
by  boats. 

So  various  were  the  features  of  the  rivers  and  fo  fre- 
quent was  the  interfefiion  of  canals^  that  we  were  often 
at  a  lofs  to  afcertain  whether  we  were  failing  on  the  for- 
mer  pr  the  latter.  This,  however,  i&  of  litttle  impor- 
tance, as  the  general  outline  of  the  country  has.  Ijcen^ 
faithfully  delineated,  though  to  catch  every  objed.  would 
have  been  impoifible. 

As  it  was  intended  to  forward^  the  heavy  baggage  from 
Hoang-tchew  to  Chufan,  in  order  to  its  being  conveyed 
by  fea  to  Canton,  arrangements  were  made  for  this  pur« 

•  * 

pofc.  A  party  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  embafly,  and  fer* 
vants,  were  tg  accompany  it,  and  the  Ambaflsjdor  and  the 
remainder  were  to  proceed  over  land,  with  only  abfolute 
neceflfaries* 

The  country  ftUl  continued  the  fame  i^r  fonie  di^ 
tance,  but  at  length  became  more  unequal ;  towns  and 
villages  rofe  in  conilant  fucceflipn,  and  the  pagodas  oif 
the  heights  feemed  to  multiply.  On  the  9th  the  fleet 
was  ordered  to  anchor  In  the  open  country  near  the 
fhore,  when  Van-Tadge-In,  the  grand  mandarin,  viGted 
every  junk,  the  owners  of  which  he  briefly  examiDed« 
and  then  ordered  them  to  fuffer  the  punifliment  of  the 
bamboo.     Thcjr  crime  wc  could  never  learn. 

Pafling  (everal  plantations  of  tallow  trees^  we  arrived 
at  Hoang-tchcWj  on  the  afternoon  of  the  loth,  when 
the  junks  were  all  faftened  together,  and  every  per- 
fon  belonging  to  the  (bite  exprefsly  forbid  to  land  on  any 
account.  Indeed,  a  body  of  Chinefe  foldiers  pitched 
their  tents  oppofitc  us,  as  if  to  awe  us  into  compliance. 
During  the  time  we  lay  here,  no  circumftance  hap- 
pcned  worthy  of  being  recorded.  The  mandarin  of 
JHloang-tchew,  who  had  accompanied  us.  from  Pe-kin, 
took    his    leave  of  us ;    he  was  a   fuperior    to   Van* 
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Tadge-In,  and  hikd  of  courfe  aflumed  the  fupreme  d!« 
re£lion  during  this  part  of  our  voyage. 

The  heavy  baggage,  which  was  to  be  fent  to  Chufan, 
being  feparated  fr»m  the  light  articles  we  wefe  to  carry 
with  us  to  Canton,  Colonel  Benfon^  Captain  Mackin^ 
tofliy  and  party,  fet  off  to  join  the  Hirtdoftan  at  Chufan^ 
bn  the  5th  day  after  our  arrival  \  and  the  fame  day  we  alfo 
left  Hoang-tchew,  after  the  Ambaflador  had  diftributed 
ten  doUars  to  the  owner  of  each  junk,  for  their  refpec* 
tive  Clrews. 

The  Ambaflador,  accompanied  by  his  retinUe>  pro- 
ceeded on  the  14th  of  November  for  the  Green  river, 
where  we  were  again  to  embark  in  fmaller  junks.  Oa 
paffing  the  city  gates,  the  embaify  received  the  cuftomary 
fiilute«  Between  the  two  rivers,  the  diflance  could  not 
be  lefs  than  feven  miles,  and  the  whole  fpace  was  co* 
vered  by  the  city  and  fuburbs,  and  lined  with  foldiers, 
whofecured  us  from  the  preflure  of  an  innumerable  mul- 
titude of  people,  who  crowded  to  fee  us^  The  ftreets 
Bve  narrow,  but  well  paved,  the  houfes  two  and  three 
ilories  high,  and  the  magnificence  of  the  (hops  was  be- 
yond any  thing  we  had  hitherto  feen.  In  commerce 
and  population,  Hoang-tchew  is  a  city  of  the  firft  mag- 
nitude* 

At  noon  we  reached  the  Green  river,  where  the  Am- 
baflador was  received  with  military  honours.  The  troops 
were  armed  with  helmets,  and  made  with  their  accompa- 
niments a  fplendid  appearance^ 

A  triumphal  arch>  with  a  platform  defcending  to  the 
Ambaflador's  junk,  had  been  ereded  for  the  occaCon. 
Our  embarkation  was  attended  by  a  cpncourfe  of  people, 
^reat  beyond  defcription.  Some  were  mounted  on  buf- 
faloes, which  animal  carried  feveral  at  a  time  on  its 
back,  and  appeared  very  docile  4  others  were  in  carts, 
^kawn  by  the  fame  animal. 

N  z 
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Our  junks  were  fmall,  but  very  neatly  fitted  up,  andi 
our  voyage  was  continued  between  ranges  of  mountains, 
prefenting  the  moft  romantic  fcenery.  The  vallies  were 
covered  with  tallow  and  mulberry  trees :  the  forme/  of 
which  is  remarkably  beautiful. 

The  river  on  which  we  now  failed,  was,  at  a  medium^ 
about  three  feet  deep:  the  water  has  a  green  cad,  and 
thfe  bottom  is  gravelly. 

In  the  evening  of  the  15th,  we  faw  the  city  of  Zan- 
guoa,  which  made  a  mod  brilliant  appearance  with  its 
illuminations,  and  the  eifed   was  increafed  by  nume- 

■ 

rous  bodies  of  foldiers  ranged  along  the  banks  of  the 
river,  with  paper  lanterns. 

Next  izy  we  pafled  feveral  (lone  pagodas  ;  the  features 
of  the  country  through  which  we  failed^  were  ftrll  moon^ 
tainous  and  pi£hirefque,  prefenting^  often  plantations  of 
tallowand  mulberry  trees ;  and  the  forts  and  falutes  became 
fo  frequent,  that  they  grew  abfolutely  tirefome.  Indeed, 
fo  much'  military  honour  was  paid  to  the  em6afly,  that 
the  falutes  could  only  be  compared  to  a  train  of  wild-fire 
laid  from  Hoang-tchew  to  Canton,  and  continually  ex- 
ploding as  we  proceeded. 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  17th,  we 
were  awakened  by  a  difcharge  of  artillery  ;  we  perceived, 
by  the  number  of  lanterns,  that  a  large  body  of  foldiers 
were  drawn  up  on  the  (hare  :  a  lighted  torch  was  fixed 
to  the  carriage  of  every  gun,  and  the  bearer  of  each  (land 
of  colours  was  di(lingui(hed  by  a  flambeau,,  which 
gave  new  brilliance  and  eSe£t  to  this  military  illumi- 
nation. 

Ill  an  early  part  of  this  afternoon,  the  fleet  anchored 
oppofiic  a  fmall,  but  very  neat  town,  and,  in  a  fhovt 
time,  the  conducing  mandarin  vidted  the  junks,  and 
diitributcd  to  the  whole  of  the  Ambaflador's  train,  ac^ 
cordii^g  to  their  rank,  prefents  of  perfumes^  faas^  impe* 
rial  tea^  and  nankeem 
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Oh  the  i8th,  the  coilntfy  changed  to  a  fine  chain- 
paign,  in  which  niimefous  villages  rofe  amidft  plan- 
tations of  tallow  and  mulberry-trees.  This  day  w«j 
pafled  a  group  of  water-mills,  all  turned  by  a  fmali 
cut  from  the  river,  flowing  in  a  circular  dirediion^ 
Thefe  appeared  %o  be  on  the  Europcftin  conflrudion^ 
and^  as  we  underRood,  were  employed  in  threfliing 
rice. 

The  provifions  which  we  now  receivedj  though  by  na 
means  deficient  in  quantity^  were  far  inferior  in  quality 
to  thofe  we  had  been  accuftcJmed  to  receive  in  the  former 
part  of  our  journey  ;  this  defeft  we  were  given  to  under- 
ftand  arofe  from  the  nature  of  the  cfountry,  rather  than 
from  any  inattention  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of 
the  embaify.  Indeed,  there  could  be  no  reafon  to  fuppofe 
that  the  Emperor  had  not  pven  been  anxious  to  render  our 
departure  from  his  kingdom  as  agreeable  as  refpe&  and 
exterior  honour  could  make  it. 

The  following  day  the  banks  of  the  river  refumed  the 
tifual  appearance,  and  long  ranges  of  mountains  rofe  inta 
the  horizon* 

The  20th  brought  us  to  a  large  and  beautiful  town^ 
tvhere  we  were  again  to  difembark.  The  fcenery  hcr^ 
might  have  advantageoufly  employed  the  warmed  penciL 
'i^he  river  formed  a  central  obje£l ;  on  one  fide  was  the 
town,  with  its  appropriate  circumftances^  and  a  military 
encampment  in  front,  with  all  its  gaudy  enfigns  ;  on  the 
other  fide  lofty ,  perpendicular  hills  bounded  the  view  ia 
the  moft  fublime  ftile. 

Having  difembarked,  we  proceeded  next  day  by  land, 
fome  in  palankins,  others  in  fedans  and  bamboo  chairs^ 
or  on  horfeback,  as  their  fancy  led  them,  for  the  attend^ 
ant  mandarin  always  confulted  us  on  the  mode  in  which 
we  wiihed  to  travel,  and  as  far  as  poflible  accommodate^ 
us.     We.fcon  reached  the  city  of  Chanfoiyeng,  where 
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ihc  Ambaflador  was  received  with  due  dtftiDdioif  *  ThQ 
ftreets  of  this  city  are  nartow>  and  th^  (hops  which  lind 
both  fides  of  the  ftreets,  are  In  the  ufual  ftile  of  Chinefc 
%ider  and  fplendour*  Leaving  this,  we  pafled  anothct' 
walled  city,  and  feveral  villages^  and  arrived  at  the  city 
of  Yoofaun,  where  we  were  again  to  embark  early  in 
the  afternoon ;  here  we  drank  of  tta  at  the  pahux  of  the 
mandarin,  and  having  ftowed  the  baggage  on  board  ano-* 
ther  fleet  of  junks,  provided  for  our  accommodation,  we 
went  on  board,  anxious  to  proceed  on  our  voyage^ 
which  on  account  of  a  heavy  rain,  we  could  not  do  till 
the  23d. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  November,  we  found 
curfelves  before  the  city  of  Mammenoa.  The  river  now^ 
ran  between  enormous  mailcs  of  loofe  ftone,  without  any 
continuity  or  connedion,  exhibiting  the  appearance  of 
having  been  fubjecled  to  fome  convnlfion  of  nature*^ 
Some  of  thefe  huge  ftones  had  been  excavated  into  dwel- 
lings, and  every  interftice  between  them  was  occupied 
by  gardens,  and  their  attendant  buildings.  This  ftu« 
pendous  fcenery  continued  for  feveral  miles;  it  was 
grand,  perhaps  unique  in  itfelf ;  and  where  it  admitted 
of  views  into  the  more  diftant  country,  it  produced  a  moft 
delightful  pifture. 

We  reached  the  city  of  Hoa-quoo  in  the  afternoon, 
where,  much  to  our  fatisfadion,  we  found  larger  junks 
leady  to  receive  us.  The  mandarin  of  the  place  politely 
fent  a  variety  of  fruits  and  confe£lionary  for  the  ufe  of 
every  junk^  except  that  which  contained  the  foldiers* 
The  country  through  which  we  pafled  was  rich  and  fertile, 
a  few  red  rocks  occafionally  broke  the  level  of  the  fcene, 
and  a  number  of  rice  mills  were  at  work. 

The  fog  was  fo  thick  on  the  morning  of  the  26th,  a^ 
to  oblcure  the  country  ;    about  noon  it  difpeifed,  and 
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:jthe  eye  ranged  over  a  level  extent  of  rice  fields,  lnterfedip4 
lyith  villas  knd  gardens* 

Our  provifions  had  for  fome  time  })eeu  very  indifier- 
cnt,  not  from  neglefl,  but  the  nature  of  the  country.  lo 
proportion  as  we  fared  worfe,  our  Chinefc  junk-men 
fared  better ;  they  received  not  only  oqr  fuperfluity,  but 
fometimes  almoft  the  whole. 

The  27th  prefented  a  novel  fcene,  a  village  entirely 
puih  of  mudy  with  inhabitants  as  wretched  in  appearance 
ps  their  habitations  were  mean.  For  this  fight  we  werp 
pnable  to  account,  in  a  part  of  the  country  where  the  in- 
habitants feemed  induftriousy  and  the  earth  fertile*  Wc 
this  day  received  from  the  mandarin  prefents  of  caddies  of 
tea  for  every  perfon  in  the  fuite. 

On  the  28th  the  river  aflumed  a  formidable  breadtl^, 
^nd  as  the  wind  was  high,  the  waves  and  furf  refembled 
thofe  of  the  fea.  We  continued  ^rough  the  day  to  pals 
plumbers  of  fifh^ng  boats,  which  ferved  to  vary  the  nayi- 
gatioq  of  the  (lream« 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  pafled  the  city  of 
Tyaung-flii-fennau,  which,  for  extent  and  the  advantages 
if  fituation,  unquedionably  deferves  to  be  reckoned  opfi 
CjlF  the  firft  in  China-  Not  le&  than  a  thoufand  junks  laj 
S|t  anchor  bc^fore  it.  tt  is  built  near  the  confluit  of  fcV 
yeral  rivers,  and  enjoys  a  moft  extenfive  commerce  ;  the 
grand  mandarin  of  this  city  paid  a  vifit  to  his  Excellency 
on  board  his  junk,  and  made  a  variety  of  prefents  in 
filk,  porcelain,  fc^rlet  cottpn,  cqloured  (hiffs,  teat,  and 
elegant  fmell|ng  bottles. 

The  only  novelty  that  prefented  itfelf  ^n  the  coyrfe  of 
pur  voyage  on  the  29th,  was  a  villa|;e  built  with  blue 
bricks,  and  covered  with  tiles  of  the  fame  colour.  Ci- 
ties,  pagodas,  and  the  palaces  of  mandarins  were  now 
become  familiar  objeAs,  but  prefented  nothing  new,  and 
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without  this  dcfcription  would  be  tedious,  and  the  reader 
will  perhaps  fay  we  have  already  been  too  minute. 

W^;  pafled  two  brick  kilns  and  furrounding  villages, 
and  the  following  day  we  pafled  a  city  lying  amid  beau« 
tiful  meadows  and  orchards,  about  two  miles  diftance 
from  the  rjver.  Beyond  this  the  profpeft  became  as  de- 
lightful as  fancy  can  conceive-  Mountains  rofe  into 
the  horizon,  foreds  waved  on  the  flopes,  and  flocks  and 
herds  covered  the  vales* 

Numerous  cities  and  villages  lined  the  banks  of  the 
liver,  which  now  expanded  to  a  great  breadth,  and 
as  the  wind  blew  frefh,  the  Junks  fometimes  appeared 
to  us  in  danger  of  being  overfet.  At  this  time  the 
thermometer  had  funk  to  forty,  ^4  the  fields  were  co^ 
vcred  with  froft. 

It  has  been  remarked  before,  that  there  are  no  public 
cemeteries,  except  in  the  vicinity  of  populous  places. 
Hence  the  country  becomes  a  continued  burial  ground. 
Which  ever  way  we  turned  our  eyes,  fome  trophy  of 
death  appeared,  and  the  degree  of  embelliflimcnt  it  had 
received,  marked  the  rank  of  the  deceafed.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  unufual  for  the  Chinefe  to  efcGt  their  funeral  mo- 
numents  in  their  life-time,  and  as  the  choice  of  fitua- 
tion  is  free,  many  of  them  become  pi£lurefque  ob- 
jefts. 

On  the  ift  of  iDeceniber,  after  pafling  Taung-foungn 
au,  we  failed  by  the  town  of  S^urit-y^itawn,  where  fe- 
veral  fuperb  pagodas  rofe  above  the  furr'oiinding  gi^ovcs^ 
Numerous  limber  yards  occupied  the  banks  of  the  river,^ 
•and  a  large  quantity  of  timber  was  imm^rfed  in  the 
•ftream,  which,  as  we  were  told,  was  in  a  ftate  of  prepa^ 
ration  for  the  building  of  junks,  the  principal  budnefs  of 
the  place. 

We  were  this  day  faluted  with  more  than  ufual  ho- 
nour by  the  fort  of  May-taun-go,  which  we  paflfed  j  as 
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yvt  likewife  did  a  (lately  pagoda  on  the  oppodte  fide  of  the 
-river.  The  cities  of  Loo  Dichean,  Moiriun  Dew,  and 
Chic-a-fou,  which  we  now  approached,  all  lie  contigu- 
cms  to  each  other,  and  art  and  nature  have  united  their 
efTortfi  to  increafe  the  beauty  of  this  charming  vicinity. 
At  a  diftance  we  obferved  vaft  columns  of  ^fmoke, 
yrhlch  rofe,  as  wc  were  informed,  from  a  porcelain  ma- 
nufadory. 

In  the  evening  wc  reached  the  city  of  Chinga-fou. 
Here  illuminations,  which  were  peculiarly  brilliant,  the 
firing  of  rockets  and  of  artillery,  topk  place  in  honour 
of  the  Ambaflador.  We  received  alfo  a  prefentof  fruit 
^d  confe£iionary  from  the  mandarin  of  the  place. 

To  note  every  obje£l  which  arretted  and  pleafed  the 
eye  of  the  traveller,  would  fatigue  the  reader  without  in- 
forming him.  Every  bend  of  the  river  opened  a  new 
profpedl  that  gratified  the  fight,  to  which  no  defcription,  * 
however  vivid,  can  do  juftice.  The  feafon  of  the  year 
was  now  the  moft  unpropitious  for  landfcape  beauty,  yet 
the  charms  of  nature,  intermixed  with  the  veftlges  of 
art,  imparted  fucceflive  impulfes  of  delight. 

On  the  ad  of  December  we  pafled  the  city  of  Fie-cho- 
jeunau,  embofomed  in  plantations  of  trees.  From  its 
apparent  population,  and  the  number  of  junks  employed 
in  its  commerce,  it  appeared  evidently  to  be  ranked  in 
the  firft  clafs  of  Cbinefe  towns, 

The  next  day  we  had  a  view  of  fome  beautiful  ruins  of 
an  ancient  building,  the  original  deftination  of  which  we 
could  not  difcover,  but  from  the  remains  dill  vifible,  we 
concluded  It  muft  have  once  been  a  work  of  no  common 
magnificence,  and  it  was  in  all  probability  a  temple. 

In  this  part  of  the  empire  fituatlon  feems  to  be  duly 
appreciated.  The  villas  of  the  mafidarins,  the  pagod^, 
and  eyen  fume  of  the  private  dwellings,  are  ereflcd  with 
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a  difcriminating  attention  to  the  circtimftancM  ef  tbe 
piace>  and  the  beauty  of  the  fcenery. 

Wc  obferved  numbers  of  filhermea  employed  in  their 
vocation  with  rods  and  lines.  In  lakes  and  large  rivers^ 
the  fame  kind  of  bait  is  frequently  ufed  as  at  fca.  Nets, 
too,  are  in  very  common  ufe.  In  fome  places  bamboo 
canes,  fupporting  a  curtain  of  ftrong  gauze,  are  placed 
acrofs  the  ftreams,  and  then  the  fi(h  being  allured  to  the 
fpot*by  baits,  are  caugV  in  nets  with  great  fuccefs. 

On  inquiry,  we  found  that  the  rights  of  fifhcry,  ts  in 
Europe,  are  private  property.  In  thofe  rivers  we  navi- 
gated, a  kind  of  whiting  and  trout  were  the  moft  plenti- 
ful ;  thefe  are  fold  to  the  crews  of  the  junks,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  very  great. 

But  the  moft  cxtraoEdinary  mode  of  fifhing  in  thiai 
country  is  by  birds  trained  for  that  purpofe.  Nor  are 
(lawks  or  hounds  more  fagacious  in  the  purfuit  of  their 
prey,  or  more  certain  in  obtaining  it,  than  thefe  birds. 
The  Chinefe  call  them  Looau  ;  they  are  about  the  fize 
of  a  goofe,  with  grey  plumage,  webbed  feet,  and  have  a 
long  and  very  flender  bill,  that  is  crooked  at  the  point. 
This  aquatic  fowl,  when  in  its  wild  ftate,  has  njothing 
uncommon  in  its  appearance,  nor  does  it  differ  from 
other  birds  whom  nature  has  appointed  to  live  on  the 
water.  It  makes  its  neft  among  the  reeds  of  the  ihore, 
or  in  the  hollows  of  crags,  or  where  an  ifland  offers  its 
Ihelter  or  proteSion.  Its  faculty  of  diving,  or  remaining 
under  Water,  is  not  more  extraordinary  than  many  other 
fowl  that  prey  upon  fi(h  :  but  the  moft  wonderful  cir- 
cumftance  is  the  docility  of  thefe  birds  in  employing 
their  natural  inftindive  powers,  at  the  command  of  the 
fifliermen  who  poflefs  them,  in  the  fame  manner  as  the 
hoi(pd,  the  fpaniel,  or  the  pointer,  fubmit  their  refpeo- 
tiv^  fagacity  to  the  huntfman,  or  the  gunner. 
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The  number  of  thefe  birds  in  a  boat  are  proportioned 
to  the  fizc  of  it.  At  a  certain  fignal  they  ru(h  into  the 
water,  and  dive  after  the  fifli ;  and  the  moment  they  have 
Ceized  the  prey,  they  fly  with  it  to  their  boat ;  and  how- 
ever numerous  thefe  veffels  may  be,  thefe  fagacious  birds 
invariably  return  to  their  own  mafter^,  and  amidfl  the 
throng  of  fiihing  junks  which  are  fometimes  aflembled  on 
thefe  occafions,  they  never  fail  to  difiinguifli  that  to 
which  they  belong.  When  the  fifh  are  in  gre^t  plenty, 
thefe  purveyors  will  foon  fill  a  boat  with  them  ;  and  will 
fometimes  be  feen  flying  along  with  a  flfh  of  fuch  fize, 
as  to  make  the  beholder  fiifpeA  his  organs  of  vifion. 
The  Chinefe  repeatedly  aflcrted  to  us,  that  when  one  of 
them  happens  to  have  taken  a  ii(h  which  is  too  bulky  for 
the  management  of  a  fingle  fowl,  the  reft  will  immediately 
aflford  their  afliftance.  But  while  they  are  thus  labour- 
ing for  their  matters,  they  are  prevented  from  paying  any 
attention  to  themfelves,  by  a  ring  which  is  paffed  round 
their  necks,  and  is  fo  contrived  as  to  fruftrate  any  attempt 
to  f wallow  the  leaft  morfel  of  what  they  take. 

We  alfo  faw  another  fifhing  party,  which  confifted  of 
at  Icaft  thirty  iifhermen,  feated  like  fo  many  taylors  on  a 
wide  board,  fupported  by  props  in  the  river,  where  they 
were  angling.  There  was  another  groupe  of  thefe  peo- 
ple near  the  fhore,  who  had  embanked  a  part  of  the 
river  with  fand,  where,  by  raking  the  bottom  with  a 
kind  of  fhovel,  they  caught  large  quantities  of  (hrimpf 
and  other  fliell  flih. 

Early  in  the  af^Tpoon  we  anchored  before  the  city  of 
Vang-on-chean,  wlrere  the  Ambaflador  received  a  vifit 
from  the  mandarin,  and  where  we  ftaid  about  two  hours  ; 
this  place  occupies  a  confiderable  fpace  ;  on  one  fide  it  is 
bounded  by  the  river,  and  on  the  other  by  a  range  of  high 
mountains. 
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1 A  fucccflion  of  towns  arid  villages  enlivcncd-our  voyagt 

during  the  fucceeding  day*     The  features  of  the  country 

became  craggy  and  elevated  into  hills  ;  but  fertility,  xn 

.every  poilible  fituationj  fhewed  the  labour  of  diligent 

cultivation. 

The  appearance  of  indigence  is  by  no  means  common 
in  China,  but  this  day  we  obferved  a  clufter  of  cottages 
meanly  conftruded  of  logs  of  wood,  and  indicating  in- 
ternal wre'tchednefs,  but  the  eye  had  not  leifure  to  give 
them  more  than  a  glance  pfconmiiferation,  fo  very  allu- 
ring were  the  charms  of  the  furrounding  country,  of 
«irhich  the  pencil  of  a  mader  might  communicate  fome 
general  idea,  but  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  language  to^ 
convey  any  correS  image  even  of  the  individual  obje£b, 
much  lefs  of  the  pidure  formed  by  the  combination  of 
them.  When  we  fay  that'  we  faw  forefts,  gardens, 
mountains,  vallies,  palaces,  cottages,  cities,  villages, 
pagodas,  and  mills,  v^ith  a  variety  of  fubordinate,  but 
heightening  circumftances,  in  one  view,  we  certainly 
inform  the  reader  of  the  conftituent  parts  of  the  profped ; 
but  to  give  him  any  proper  ideas  of  their  actual  arrange- 
ment and  relative  (ituation ;  of  their  proportions  and 
contraft ;  of  their  general  difhince  from  the  eye,  and 
comparative  diftance  from  each  other,  is  beyond  any  ex- 
ertion of  defcription* 

On  the  5th  the  river  became  very  fhoally,  and  we  an- 
chored before  dark  to  avoid  the  dangers  of  fuch  a  naviga- 
tion. This  day  we  paflfed,  the  city  of  Yoo-jen-nau, 
-fituated  at  the  bottom  of  a  lofty  mountain.  He^-e  we 
found  that  the  river  on  which  we  had  failed,  communi- 
cated with  another  of  equal  magnitude.  The  pofitioa 
of  a  city,  at  the  conflux  of  two  large  rivers,  readily 
points  out  its  convenience  for  trade. 

Leaving  this  place,  the  (tream  was  divided  inta 
two  flreams  by  a  beautiiul  iflet,  in  which  the  manda- 


tij>.hfid  aA  elegant  feat,  probably  for  his  occaTional  tc^v 
tirement*  '  ;  ; 

.   In  the  evening,  the  city  of  Kaung^joo^fou  prefented 
the  mod  brilliant  noflumal  illumination  wc  had  hitherto^ 
Icen ;  and  this  complimentary  atte^iticm  was  heightened 
by  a  prefent  of  fruits  and  confedionary  from  the  maa« 
darin. 

In  our  paifage  down  the  river,  on  the  6th  of  Decem- 
ber, vvre  obferved  a  number  of  machines,  with  which 
the  Chinefe  water  their  grounds.  They  confift  of  ai 
wheel  of  bamboo,  turned  by  a  dream,  which  throw- 
ing  the  water  into  large  refervoirs,  it  is  from  thence 
diftributed  by  (luices  into  channels  which  interfe£t  the 
iields. 

A  beautiful  village,  called  Shai-boo,  (ituated  on  » 
bold  elevation  above  the  river,  was  the  principal  obje& 
In  the  landfcape,  till  the  attention  was  called  away  by  the 
pagoda  of  Tau-ay,  the  upper  part  of  which  being  in 
ruins,  gave  it  a  pidurefque  and  impreflSve  appearance, 
and  well  accorded  with  the  character  of  the  little  burial 
place  at  its  foot. 

.  The  town  of  Whan-ting-taun  was  the  only  place  of 
any  importance  we  pafled  in  this  day's  voyage.  Villages 
were,  however,  numerous ;  and  fome  huts  again  made 
their  appearance,  of  the  mod  wretched  condrudion,  not 
being  fullicient  to  (hclter  the  inhabitants  from  the  incle* 
mcncy  of  the  weather. 

The  7th  of  December  was  the  mod  remarkable  day  we 
had  yet  experienced,  for  during  our  whole  progrefs  we 
(aw  neither  city,  town,  nor  village.  A  few  farm-houfes 
were,  however,  difpcrfcd  over  the  face  of  the  country. 
The  banks  of  the  river  were  lofty,  and  formed  of  a 
perpendicular  barrier  of  red  earth,  dreaked  with  hori-^ 
zontal  veins  of  done,  in  a  direction  perfectly  redtilinear. 


'this  nafmrtl  curiofity  ^ontinied  widiout  any  deriatiM 
£rom  this  regularity  for  fcveral  inUct« 

The  f^allownefa  of  the  river  obliged  us  ftgain  to  (hift 
aur  baggage  into  junks  of  lefler  burden  ;  this  caufed 
^b  delay,  that  it  was  not  till  late  in  the,  evening  that 
we  found  ourfelves  in  the  vicinity  of  fome  town  or  viL- 
]age>  which  we  might  now  not  have  noticed^  had  it  not 
been  for  the  number  of  paper  lanterns  we  faw  exhibited 
by  the  foldicrs,  and  tl;e  complimentary  falute  they  paid 


The  weather  had  for  fome  days  been  temperate,  but 
*Ae  face  of  the  country  was  no  longer  the  fame.  Barren 
mountains,  feparated  by  plains  that  feemed  to  defy  the 
labour  of  man  to  produce  fertility,  now  prefented  them- 
felves  on  all  hands.  Some  dwarf-trees,  however,  among 
which  the  camphire  is  faid  to  predominate^  broke  the 
abruptnefs  of  the  flopes,  and  here  and  there  a  village  or 
tt  pagoda  animated  the  fcene. 

In  this  place  we  obfervcd  fevcral  fepulchral  monu- 
ments, with  excavations  in  the  rocks  beneath,  as  recepta- 
cles for  the  dead.  The  niofl  elevated  fpots,  the  mod 
abrupt  precipices,  we  generally  obfervcd,  were  appro- 
priated for  the  repofc  of  the  dead.  Whether  this  choice 
was  determined  with  a  regard  to  notoriety,  or  from  any 
fuperflitious  opinion,  that  the  body  might  be  placed  as  near 
as  poflible  to  that  heaven  where  fpirits  wing  their  flight, 
we  could  obtain  no  fatisfailory  information.  The  amia- 
ble virtues,  however,  of  the  Chinefe,  were  rendered 
more  confpicuous  by  the  feeling  regard  they  uniformly 
appear  to  (hew  to  the  remains  of  thofc  they  have  once 
loved  or  refpeflcd. 

On  the  9th  we  arrived  at  a  city,  where  the  embafly 
was  to  make  a  day's  march  over  land,  and  accordingly 
we  difembarked.  The  landing-place  was  adorned  with 
a  triumphal  arch,  highly  decorated  with  filkcn  (treaoaers^ 
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and  conn^i^ed,  by  a  platfonn,  with  a  circulajr  court, 
furrcmnded  by  a  flcreen  of  iilU.  jn  this  place  a  numbet 
of  hdrfcs  were  colIe£ledy  with  the  choice  of  Ofie  of  whiclif 
every  perfon  in  the  fuite  was  indulged  for  the  joiunejr 
of  the  day ;  but  the  Ambaflador,  with  two  or  three  g^a- 
tlemen  of  his  fuite^  were  ta  proceed*  as  ufual,  in  pa* 
lankins.  The  horfcs  being  felefied,  the  cavalcade  com- 
menced their  progrefs  ;  and  perhaps  fuch  an  exhibition 
of  equeftrian  exercife  and  grotefque  drefs  never  before 
amufed  a  Chinefe  populace.  The  horfcs  were  fpirited, 
many  of  the  riders  were  new  to  this  mode  of  travelling. 
The  cries  of  fear,  and  the  fhouts  of  ridicule^  were  every 
where  heard  ;  and  fcarccly  could  we  attend  to  the  pafling 
fcene,  fo  much  were  we  engaged  by  the  peculiarities  of 
our  own  fituation. 

Naung-aum-foo,  through  which  we  pafled,  is  a  large 
walled  city ;  and  though  the  river  here  does  not  admit 
large  junks,  from  the  very  great  number  of  fmaller  ones 
which  lined  its  ihores,  we  concluded  it  had  no  incon« 
iiderable  pretcnfions  to  a  commercial  character. 

At  noon  we  arrived  at  the  foot  of  a  lofty  mountain^ 
where  we  were  obliged  to  difmount ;  having  gained  the 
afcent  we  pafTed  feveral  villages,  and  dined  at  the  town 
of  Lee-cou-au,  where  the  road  was  lined  with  foldiers  in 
armour,  to  falute  the  AmbafTador  as  he  pafled. 

The  women,  in  this  part  of  our  journey,  were  either* 
educated  with  lefs  referve,  or  allowed  a  greater  fhare  of 
liberty,  than  in  the  country  through  which  we  had  lately 
paflTed,  as  we  frequently  faw  them  indulging  their  cu- 
riofity  in  obferving  fuch  a  new  and  extraordinary  fight 
as  we  muft  have  exhibited. 

The  fplendor  of  cultivation  was  exchanged  for  the 
landfcape  of  the  barren  mountain  ;  however,  large  patches 
of  camphire  and  other  trees  fometimcs  relieved  the  eye. 
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Wc  arrived  at  the  gates  of  Naung-chin-oa,  jull  aa 
the  fun  had  funk  beneath  the  horizon ;  this  city  ftands  in 
a  plain>  encircled  on  three  fides  by  hills,  and  on  the 
fourth  by  the  river  on  which  wc  were  to  continue  out 
Yoyage.  The  houfes  are  chiefly  built  of  wood,  in  gene- 
ral two  (lories  high,  and  the  (Ireets  are  narrow,  but 
wetl  paved:  in  exterior  appearance  and  decoration,  it 
preferves  the  general  charader  of  Chinefe  towns. 

Soldiers  lined  the  ftreets  to  facilitate  our  paflfage  to  the 
mandarin's  palace,  a  very  noble  building,  confiding  of 
feveral  courts.  A  fplendid  entertainment  was  provided 
for  the  whole  fuite,  and  fuch  a  profufion  of  lights  de- 
corated the  principal  apartments  as  are  never  difplayed 
m  Europe  on  any  occafion  ;  indeed  illumination^  we 
may  affirm,  conftitutes  the  grand  appropriate  feature  of 
Chinefe  magnificence. 

We  again  embarked  in  the  morning  of  the  i  ith  of 
December,  on  board  fmall  junks,  correfponding  with 
the  depth  of  the  river,  and  before  noon  we  refumed  our 
voyage,  failing  under  a  wooden  bridge  of  fcvcn  arches, 
with  ftonc  pillars,  ftrongly  guarded  by  foldiers  at  each 
end.  Froa>  this  pomt  the  city  appears  in  a  very  advan<^ 
tageous  view. 

At  a  fmall  diflance  frqm  the  bridge  the  river  divides 
into  two  branches,  running  in  almoft  oppofite  di regions ; 
on  that  whofe  ftream  bore  us  along  we  faw  a  large  quan- 
tity of  fmall  timber  in  rafts. 

In  the  afternoon  we  paiTed  a  pagoda,  of  a  tpore  lin- 
gular conftruflion  than  any  which  we  had  feen  in  our 
travels  through  the  country.  It  confifted  of  five  (lories, 
and  terminated  in  a  flat  roof,  with  trees  growing  on  it. 
The  body  of  the  building,  from  many  parts  of  which 
alfo  (hrubs  appeared  to  fprout  forth,  was  covered  with  a 
white  plaifler,  and  decorated  w^th  red  paint  in  its  anglei 
and  interfUces, 
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.  Tnc  country  ftill  remained  barren  and  mountainous ; 
nor  was  its  rude  and  dreary  afpefl  enlivened  by  any 
appearance  of  cultivation.  A  confiderable  town,  called 
Chang-fang,  was  the  only  place  of  confequencc  which 
we  paffed  in  the  fhort  voyage  of  this  day. 

The  face  of  the  country  ftill  continued  dreary,  and 
artificial  circumftances  increafed  the  gloom.  Sepulchral 
monuments  were  the  chief  objefls  which  we  faw  in  the 
courfe  of  the  day  ;  the  only  novelty  was  floating  rafts, 
with  feveral  bamboo  huts,  well  tenanted,  which  w« 
pafied  near  the  village  of  Ty-ang-koa. 

On  the  13th,  after  paffing  a  confiderable  town,  w« 
came  to  the  city  of  Shaw-choo,  where  the  houfes  ad- 
joining the  river  appear  to  be  fo  flenderly  fupported,  as 
to  threaten  conftant  ruin  to  their  inhabitants  and  th« 
paflengers.  At  the  extremity  of  this  city  the  fleet  an- 
chored ;  and  here  the  Ambafladox  experienced  the  ele- 
gant attention  of  the  mandarin  in  a  very  fuperior 
degree. 

In  the  evening  he  fent  the  fuite  a  very  handfomie  pre- 
fent  of  china,  together  with  a  large  fupply  of  provi- 
sions ;  we  alfo,  at  a  later  hour  of  the  evening,  received 
a  quantity  of  tobacco,  fome  ducks  cured  in  the  manner 
of  hams,  of  a  very  delicate  flavour,  together  with  acon- 
iiderable  quantity  of  dried  fifh.  ' 

At  this  place,  junks  of  larger  dimenfions  were  again 
prepared  to  receive  the  embafly  ;  and  next  day  we  pafled 
through  a  country  fometimes  varied  with  patches'of  cul- 
tivated ground,  though  mountainous  fterility  was  ftill  the 
predominant  feature* 

Towards  evening  we  found  the  hills  gradually  ap- 
proaching the  river,  till  at  laft  they  feemed  to  clofe,  and 
admit  only  its  courfe  ^  this  gloomy  fccne  continued  for 
fome  time,  as  if  to  heighten  the  contraft  that  was  to 
#pen.     We  now  reached  a  mowntatn  of  imroenfe  per- 
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pcndicular  height,  the  upper  part  of  which  appears  to 
prdjeft  over  the  ftrcam.  Its  contour  is  bare  rock  and 
fhaggy  foliage,  and  this  extends  for  nearly  two  miles : 
its  termination,  like  its  commencement,  is  abrupt.  At 
the  extreme  point,  a  pyramidical  rock  appears  to  rife 
tbove  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  and  this  is  feparated 
by  an  intervening  plain  from  another  enormous  rock,  ci 
the  fame  character,  though  of  a  different  form. 

As  a  range  of  hills  may  be  faid  to  have  conduced  us 
along  the  river  to  thefe  ftupendous  objefts,  fa  a  fucceflion 
of  the  fame  kind  continued  during  a  courfe  of  feveral 
miles  after  we  had  left  them  ;  but  it  was  the  peculiar 
office  of  this  extraordinary  night  to  awaken  our  afto- 
nifhment  by  the  grand  exertions  of  art,  as  well  as  by  the 
ftupendous^  works  of  nature ;  for,  at  the  conclufion  of 
(his  chain  of  hills,  that  had  fo  long  excluded  any  view 
into  the  country,  we  were  furprifed  with  a  line  of  light 
extending  for  feveral  miles  over  mountains  and  vallies, 
at  fome  diftance  from  the  river^  and  forming  one  unin- 
terrupted blazing  outline  as  they  role  or  funk  in  the 
horizon. 

In  fome  parts  of  this  brilliant,  undulating  line,  it 
was  varied  or  thickened,  as  it  appeared,  by  large  bandit 
Or  groups  of  torches ;  and^  on  the  moft  confpicuous 
heights  immenfe  bonfirqsthrew  their  flames  towards  the 
clouds.  Nor  was  this  all,  for  the  lights  not  only  cir- 
cumfcribed  the  outline  of  the  mountain,  but  fometimes 
rofe  up  it  in  a  ferpentine  form,  and  connefted,  by  a 
fpiral  ftream  of  light,  a  large  fire  blazing  at  the  bottom, 
with  that  which  reddened  the  fummn. 

The  number  of  lanterns,  lamps,  or  torches,  employed 
on  this  occafion,  are  beyond  all  calculation,  as  the  two 
extremities  of  the  illuminated  fpace,  taken  in  a  ftratght 
line,  without  cftimating  the  finkings  of  the  vallies,  or 
the  inequality  of  thQ  mountain  tops,  cotdd  not  coataAfk 
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a  lefs  diftancc  from  each  other  than  three  miles.  Whe- 
ther thefe  lights  were  held  by  an  army  of  foldicrs,  or 
were  fixed  in  the  ground,  we  could  not)  learn ;  but  it 
was  certainly  the  mod  magnificent  illuminaiion  ever 
fcen  by  any  European  traveller,  and  the  moft  fplendid 
compliment  ever  paid  to  the  public  dignity  of  an  Eu- 
ropean ambaflador.  Succeflive  difcharges  of  artillery 
were,  at  regular  diftances,  added  to  the  honour  of  this 
tupeth  fpeflacle. 

On  the  15th  the  grand  mandarin  ordered  the  fleet  to 
come  to  anchor,  for  the  purpofe  of  indulging  the  em- 
bafly  with  a  view  of  the  mountain  of  Koanycng-naum, 
one  of  the  natural  curiofities  of  China.  It  has  a  per- 
pendicular afcent  from  the  water,  terminating  in  a  peak  ; 
and  from  the  face  towards  the  river,  fuch  enormous 
mafies  proje£l,  as  apparently  menace  every  moment  to 
fill  up  the  channel  of  the  dream* 

But  art  ha$  heightened  the  curious  circumflances  of 
this  extraordinary  mountain.  It  contains  fevcral  ca- 
verns. One  of  them  is  about  forty  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  water.  To  this  there  is  acccfs  by  a  flight  of 
fteps,  guarded  by  a  rail.  On  reaching  the  top  of  the 
flight,  we  eater  a  room  of  good  dimenfions,  excavated 
from  the  rock,  in  which  ftands  an  image  facred  to 
Chinefe  devotions.  An  artificial  ftaircafe  conduds  to 
two  other  fuperior  apartments  ;  and  the  whole  is  fitted 
up  by  the  mandarin  to  whom  the  mountain  belongs,  in 
la  ftile  of  rude  magnificence,  correfponding  to  the  cha^ 
laSer  of  the  place. 

Proceeding  through  a  country  prefenting  many  fub- 
iime  features,  we  reached  the  city  of  Schizing-ta-heng 
^bout  noon.  This  place  enjoys  every  local  advantage 
that  can  contribute  to  render  it  pidurcfquc  in  a  higl\ 
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Lofty  banks  for  a  confidcrablc  fpacc  (hut  out  our  view 
of  the  land ;  and  where  a  cafual  opening  gave  a  wider 
profpcft,  it  was  not  marked  with  any  new  features;  Si- 
milar objefls  occurred — varied  only  by  fhape,  or  difcri- 
minated  by  light  and  fliadow. 

The  evening  was  cheered  with  an  illumination  of  the 
diftant  hills.  The  coup  d'oeil  was  extremely  grand,  but 
inferior  to  what  we  had  witneffed  before. 

Next  day  we  faw  a  number  of  deep  rocks,  in  various 
grotefque  forms  ;  they  were  fometimes  tinted  with  foli- 
age, and  fometimes  the  traces  of  laborious  tafte,  were  the 
prevailing  charafler  of  the  landfcape  they  aflPorded. 
Among  them  arofe  a  large  mountain,  ihaded  by  an  hang- 
ing foreft,  which  was  alfo  accompanied  with  circum- 
ftances  that  enlivened  and  adorned  it.  At  the  foot  of  it 
a  road  had  been  cut  out  of  the  jolid  rock,  and  to  com- 
municate with  it,  a  large  arch  of  (lone  has  been  built  acrofs 
a  deep  chafm.  In  the  centre  of  the  wood,  there  is  the 
palace  of  a  mandarin,  furrounded  with  detached  offices, 
and  at  fome  fmall  diftance  a  temple,  which  belongs  to  it, 
.  and  contains  the  image  which  is  the  ufual  objeft  of  reli- 
gious wor(hip.  There  are  feveral  burying  places  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  wood,  which  are  the  maufoleums  of 
the  mandarin's  family  to  whom  the  palace  belongs.  It  is 
called  Tre-liod-zau. 

This  magnificent  fccne,  which,  on  a  particular  turn 
of  the  river  prefented  itfelf,  is  much  heightened  by  a 
contrafted  fucccflion  of  bare  and  barren  mountains. 

We  now  reached  the  city  of  Tfing-yan-ycun,  a  place 
well  fortified,  and  of  great  extent  and  population.  The 
number  of  junks  which  lay  before  it,  indicated  an  en- 
larged commerce,  and  the  timber  yards  on  the  banks  of 
the  river  pointed  out  its  principal  trade.  Triumpha 
arches  decorated  the  beach  ;  and  feveral  regiments  of  foK 
diers  paid  the  military  honours  as  we  patTed. 
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From  %is  city  the  river  takes  a  dircftcourfc  for  foine 
miles,  amidft  fertile  and  highly  cultivated  meadows,  and 
the  mountains  fall  into  the  back  ground. 

This  afternoon  one  of  the  junks  was  in  imminent  dan- 
ger of  being  confumed  by  fire  occafioned  by  a  fpark  fall-  . 
ing  unobfervcd  from  a  tobacco-pipe.      Indeed,    where 
fmoaking  is  fo  generally  ufed,  it  is  a  matter  of  aftoniih- 
ment  that  accidents  are  not  more  frequent  and  fatal. 

On  the  17th  we  paflTed  the  extenfive  village  of  Ouz- 
chouaa,  where  a  number  of  manufa6tories  appear  to  be 
eftablifhed.  The  country  now  refumcd  its  fertility  and 
beauty  ;  and  provifions  became  both  plentiful  and  excel- 
lent. 

In  the  evening  we  reached  the  city  of  Sangs- we-yenno^ 
where  the  AmbaiTador  received  every  honour  that  the  moft 
elegant  attention  on  the  part  of  the  mandarin  could  pay, 
or  his  Excellency  expeil.     The  illuminations  difplayed/ 
here  were  peculiarly  grand. 

On  the  following  morning  we  pafled  a  feries  of  very 
large  and  populous  towns,  fo  clofely  connected,  that  wc 
ieemed  for  fome  hours^to  be  failing  through  one  4?ity  of 
immenfe  extent.  The  falutes  were  almoft  inceflant  as 
we  proceeded  ;  and  every  place  poured  forth  thoufands  of 
its  inhabitants,  though  at  a  very  early  hour,  to  obtain  a 
trandent  view  of  an  European  embafly. 

We  now  approached  the  city  of  Tayn-tfyn-tau,  a  place 
of  great  importance  and  the  moft  extenfive  trade.  The 
fuburbs  lie  on  both  fides  the  river  for  feveral  miles  ;  and 
if  we  may  judge  from  thofe  circumftances  that  fell  under 
our-infpeSion,  in  extent,  population,  and  commerce, 
this  city  is  only  inferior  to  Pekin  or  to  Canton.  Thou- 
fands of  junks  covered  the  river  for  a  vaft  fpace ;  and 
fcarcely  had  we  overcome  the  difficulties  and  impediments 
of  .this  crowded  navigation,  before  we  found  our£elves 
approaching  to  Cantoji,  the  termination  of  our  voyage. 
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Our  arrival  being  notified  at  Canton,  feveral  manda* 
rins  waited  on  his  Excellency  ;  and  thefe  were  foon  fol- 
lowed by  the  gentlemen  of  the  Englifli  fadpry  with  the 
Britifb  commiflioners  and  Colonel  Benfon.  This  o(H- 
•cer  brought  with  him  the  public  difpatches  for  the  Am- 
baflador^  and  a  packet  of  private  letters  from  our  friends 
in  England,  together  with  the  newfpapers  which  had  ar- 
-rived  by  the  laft  (hips.  Thofe  only  who  have  been  fo  long 
cut  off  from  any  communication  with  the  land  which 
contained  all  that  was  dear  to  them,  can  form  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  anxious  joy  we  felt  at  opening  a  letter 
from  the  relative  or  friend  we  loved. 

Next  day  we  were  moved  into  larger  junlcs^  The 
magnificence  of  the  river  at  this  place  baffles  dcfcription. 
Its  furface  was  almofl  covered  with  veflbls,  engaged  ii> 
trade,  or  attracted  by  curiofity.  The  banks  were  lined 
with  Toldiers,  and  covered  with  elegant  houfes ;  and  4 
fucceffion  of  forts  thundered  out  falutes  with  almoft  in- 
ccfTant  rapidity. 

We  reached  the  Englifh  fadory  about  one  in  the  af- 
ternoon ;  and  both  it  and  the  Dutch  fa6lory  paid  his  Ex- 
cellency the  ufual  falute,  hoifting  at  the  fame  time  the 
ilandard  of  their  refpedlive  countries. 

For  fomc  days  it  had  been  a  common  fight  to  fee  the 
boats  generally  rowed  by  women.  We  fometimes  ob- 
ferved  a  child  tied  to  its  mother's  back,  and  another  at 
her  brcaft,  while  fhc  was  plying  the  oar.  To  a  feeling 
mind  this  fpeftacle  could  not  fail  to  give  pain ;  artd  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  in  Tartary,  and  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  where  the  women  are  lamed,  either 
by  fafhion  or  policy,  from  their  infant  years,  fuch  labo- 
rious occupations  can  never  fall  to  their  lot.  . 

A  temporary  refidence  for  the  AmbafTador  and  fuite 
had  been  provided  by  the  Eaft  India  Company's  fuper- 
cargocs  ;  find  in  point  of  accommodation  ^d  dprneftl^ 
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anrangemcnt,  we  found  it  fuperior  to  the  firft  palaces  in 
which  we  had  lodged,  during  our  long  peregrination  in 
China. 

As  we  have  already  given  a  defcription  of  Canton,  w© 
{hall  forbear  adding  any  thing  refpeding  it  in  this  place. 

For  feveral  days,  during  the  time  of  dinner,  the  Am*- 
baflador  was  entertained  with  Chinefe  plays,  performed 
on  a  ftage  erefted  before  the  windows  of  his  apartments^ 
and  the  Viceroy  vifited  him  once  during  his  (lay,  which 
was  followed  by  large  prefents  of  porcelain,  nankeen^ 
and  fugar-candy  to  the  whole  retinue. 

On  the  firft  day  of  the  new  year,  1794,  his  ExceU 
lency  and  fuite  were  fplendidly  entertained  by  the  gentle- 
men of  the  Britifh  fadory.  The  band  of  mufic  which  had 
accompanied  the  embaffy,  on  the  requeft  of  the  faftory, 
were  permitted  to  enter  into  its  fervice  ;  and  in  a  countfy 
where  atnufements  are  fo  few  and  confined,  it  could  not 
fail  to  be  a  valuable  acquifition. 

Degeneracy  of  manners  evidently  marks  the  charafler 
of  the  inhabitants  of  Canton,  and  this  refledion  is  the 
more  melancholy,  as  there  is  too  much  rcafon  to  fuppofc 
the  contagion  of  European  example  has  infeded  the 
fimplicity  of  the  Chinefe  general  charafler  ;  and  rendered 
themfelvcs  objefts  of  coptempt  to  the  Chinefe  govern- 
ment. 

On  the  8th  of  January  the  AmbafTador  proceeded  to 
Whampoa  to  join  the  (hips.  At  the  fame  lime  a  depu- 
tation of  the  retinue  was  difpatched  to  Macao,  to  make 
preparations  for  his  Excellency's  reception  at  that  place 

Whampoa,  beyond  which  European  (hips  are  never 
permitted  to  pafs,  is  an  elegant  and  populous  village, 
about  eighteen  miles  below  Canton.  The  river  near  this 
place  is  defended  by  a  fand  bank,  which  prevents  th^ 
paflTage  of  large  (hips,  <?xccpt  at  high  water  j  and  twQ 
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necks  of  land,  projeding  on  each  fide  .of  it,  form  the 
celebrated  ftrait  of  Bocca  Tigris, 

At  this  place  Van-Tadge-In  took  his  farewell  leave  of 
the  Ambaflador.     Our  praife  or  Cenfure  will  not  reach  a 
perfon  of  his  rank  ;  but  in  beftowing  praife  on  this  de- 
fervedly  didinguifhed  perfonage  and  mod  amiable  of  men, 
we  gratify  the  bed  feelings  of  the  human  heart,  and  at 
the  fame  time  do  honour  to  ourfelves.     This  excellent 
charafter  can  never  be  forgotten  by  thofe  who  experi- 
enced his  afliduous  care,  his  mild  condefcenfion,  and  his 
enlightened  condudy  during  a  long  and  troublefome  at- 
tendance on  the  embafly.     He  held  an  exalted  rank  in 
the  Chinefe  army — perhaps  the  higheft  ;  but  no  dignity 
et  fituation  had  rendered  him  inattentive  to  the  minuted 
offices  of  duty.     His  mind  feemed  capable  of  refle£ling 
honour  on  any  rank ;  with  the  mo(l  benevolent  heart  he 
attached  himfelf  to  the  interefts  of  thofe  in  whofe  fervicc 
he  was  employed  ;  he  had  even  contraded  a  friendfliip 
for  fome  ;  and  his  lad  adieu  to  the  Ambadador  and  fuite 
was  accompanied  by  the  tears  of  affedion. 

On  the  14th  Lord  Macartney  landed  at  Macao  ;  and 
took  up  his  refidence  with  Mr.  Drummond,  one  of  the 
fupercargoes  of  the  Ead  India  Company.  Here  the 
gentlemen  of  the  feveral  European  fadories  have  their 
houfes  ;  as  they  are  not  permitted  to  remain  at  Canton 
longer  than  is  abfolutely  neceflary  for  the  purpofe  of 
trade. 

The  long  intercourfe  which  has  fubfided  between  Eu- 
ropeans and  the  Chinefe  in  this  place,  has  not  altered  the 
cdablilhed  cudoms  and  habits  of  the  latter.  The  Chinefe 
never  deviate  from  the  ufages  of  their  country,  which 
may  be  confidercd  as  invariable. 

Without  the  wall  is  the  common  burying-ground  of 
the  Chinefe ;  and  in  it  we  faw  feveral  memorials  of  our 
countrymen,  whofo  afties  repofe  here,    Thofo  who  die 
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th  tlic  Roman  CMholic  faith  have  feparate  cemeteries : 
the  Chinefe,  more  liberal  than  the  Catholics,  fufFer 
their  dud  td  mingle  with  ours. 

Here  Mr.  Plumb,  the  interpreter,  though  offered  an 
liandfomc  cftablilhment  If  he  chofe  to  return  t6  Europe; 
<|uitted  the  fervice  of  the  embafTy.  He  left  his  Englifti 
friends  With  feafitl^  regret ;  but  naturailly  preferred  paf- 
fmg  the  temalnder  of  his  days  in  the  bofom  of  his  fa- 
mily and  his  country. 

On  the  8th  of  March,  Lord  Macartney  ind  retinue 
embarked  for  Europe,  amid  the  falutes  of  forts  and 
Ihips  ;  and  being  joined  by  a  large  homeward-bound  fleet 
<jf  Indiamen,  on  the  17th  proceeded  to  fea. 

Nothing  of  any  particular  confequence  happened  du- 
ring our  voyage.  We  arrived  at  St.  Helena  on  the  19th 
of  June,  and  remained  there  till  the  ift  of  July. 

On  the  3d  of  September  we  were  ferioufly  alariped  by 
running  foul  of  a  large  fleet  oflT  Portland  Roads,  which 
proved  to  be  the  Grand  Fleet  commanded  by  Earl  Howe. 
Two  or  three  of  the  Indiamen  received  fome  damage ; 
but,  except  in  this  iniiance^  our  voyage  was  free  from  ac-  ^ 
cident,  and  barren  of  interefting  occurrence. 

In  the  afternoon  of  this  day  we  anchored  fafe  at  Spit- 
head,  after  an  abfence  of  little  lefs  than  two  years  from 
eur  native  land. 

In  thd  courfe  of  the  preceding  narrative,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  Captain  Mackintofh,  and  a  part  of  the  em^ 
bafly,  proceeded  from  Hoang-tchew  to  Chufan. 

The  fame  kind  of  fcenery,  we  are  informed,  prc- 
fented  itfelf  in  the  paflage  to  Chufan  as  has  been  de- 
Icribed  in  the  route  we  made  j  but  the  river  itfelf  was  of 
a  different  nature  from  that  on  which  we  failed  ;  its  courfe 
was  occaiionally  broken  by  catara£ls  of  a  formidable  af- 
peA;  and  required  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  Chinefe  to 
contrive  means  to  obviate  the  diflSculties  of  fuch  ^  navi* 
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gation.  Yet,  ftrange  as  it  may  appear^  tbey  apply  the 
mechanical  powers  to  raife  veflels  into  a.  higher  level  of 
the  river,  or  fink  them  to  a  lower :  to  cSt8t  which,  two, 
ftro^g  ftentions  are  fixed  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  froox 
which  two  large  beams  projedl  over  the  water ;  to  thefe 
blocks  ftrong  ropes  are  attached,  and  thjC  junk  being  well 
fecured  fore  and  aft,  is  in  a  few  moments  boilled,  with 
all  its  contents,  from  one  level  to  another*  Perfons  ac- 
cuftomed  to  the  bufmefs  are  (lationed  at  thefe  places ;  and 
fo  certain  and  fecure  is  their  operation,  that  it  is  fcarcely 
regarded  as  an  impediment  or  hazard.  The  lame  atten- 
tion, we  underfland,  was  paid  to  Captain  Mackintofh 
and  his  party,  during  their  paflage  to  Chufan^  as  to  the 
embaily  itfelf. 
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